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It would not be safe to predict that many of the changes in the 
high school suggested by the experiences of the training schools in 
the armed forces will be made in the postwar period. Public edu- 
cation would probably need three or four times the sum now spent 
if it were to undertake to do things in the manner in which they 
are done in the schools of the armed forces. The laboratory equip- 
ment of one of our best schools, as for example, Fordson Senior 
High School, is a grain of sand to a bucketful when contrasted with 
the equipment of the training schools of the Navy in Chicago, or 

/ that of Keesler Field in Mississippi. A large training school is 
likely to have an amazing number of staff members who devote 
full time to preparation of materials, testing, and training of in- 
structors, lesson planning, supervision, and visual aids. All this 
takes money—lots of it. One school with not more than 2,000 
trainees at a given time, has spent over a million dollars on visual 
aids since the beginning of the war. 

Let us turn now to consider the question, “What desirable changes 

a are suggested by the curriculums and methods of our vast training 
program of the armed forces?” 


BOOKS A 
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A Year of Social Service for All Youth 


The drive to require military training in secondary schools is 
under way. If school people believe that a year’s social service for 
youth should include not only the desirable values of military train- 
ing, but also work experiences, health education, experience with 
agencies that serve youth, and a sound program of civic and socia - 
education, if they believe that the programs should be designed and _ 
guided by a commission with a broader point of view than the 
= į Merely military, they should take vigorous action now. It is probably 

3 later than we think! 
Military training, as a requirement in high schools, does not seem 


to be suggested by the needs of the training schools. The two main 
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reasons are: (1) that the military training provided in high schools | 
is a negligible fraction of the vast training program in a modern _ 
military machine with its emphasis on a practical kind of physicay _ 
science and the related mathematics—ideas that school men ha g. 

about military training for high school students seem to have come _ t 


down from the day when what is now offered in high schools was 


an important part of what soldiers did in the infantry of that day: a 
and (2) that, in general, military leadership is cold to the idea, bes ee 
cause skills are often fixed in the wrong way and poor attitudes 3 
are established, with the result that annoying reteaching is involved. $ 
Military authorities have, of course, no objection to military training 4 
in the high school when this is well done. Military training may 7 
come as a part of an effort to get certain values in the high school _ 
that we are not now getting—as the outcome of the reformer’s zeal _ 
—but it will not, I think, stem from the needs of a defense train- ~ 
ing program. Then, too, the end of the war may bring a sharp E 


reaction to all things military. 


Insuring a Minimum Competency to All Who Can Possibly 
Achieve It 


The training program is demonstrating the crucial importance of — 
a level of competency which is a wide step higher than mere func- | 


tional literacy with respect to communication and computation. 
Man, through his age-long study of natural phenomena, has: dis- 


covered the world to be orderly and predictable. With the use of 4 


an adequate number system, methods of precise measurement and 


controlled experiment, he has progressively discovered more and 
more relationships that are significant to him. The use of these 
discoveries produced the “industrial revolution,” a scientific and f 


technological culture. 
An understanding and appreciation of this culture, one of the 
admittedly valid aims of education, are contingent upon possession 


of certain simple but basic concepts and principles from the areas — 


of mathematics, biology, physics, chemistry, geology, and other sci- 
ences. These concepts and principles are the tools without which 


man cannot think intelligently about machines, housing, business, 


transportation, communication, public and personal health, invest- 
ments, insurance, or scientific inquiry. Without this equipment, 4 
boy is in a mental concentration camp of cruel limitation in whi | 
¥ satisfactions that he can attain for himself and the good he ca” 
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do for his fellowmen are pitifully small. The task of insuring even 
so-called functional literacy, presumably the responsibility of the 
elementary school and adult education, is difficult enough—one that 


"yas not been done in any complex community throughout all history. 


Witness the fact that the average score on a test item in history, 
arithmetic, or any systematic study submitted to a large unselected 
group is likely to be shockingly low to those who do not realize how 
very difficult it is to teach a specific skill or fact to all the children 
of all the people. The military forces now include several hundred 
thousand men who cannot learn the simplest tasks without excessive 
costs of teaching effort and money, and who are therefore definitely 
a liability. But the high school faces a much greater task. No one 
seems to know precisely what fundamental equipment is required 
for this second level. It is pretty clear that basic skills must be 
higher than the technical definition of literacy requires, that the 
method of studying a new problem is important, and that teamwork 
or relationships to the group have to be taken into account. Perhaps, 
we can say that we want a person to have the ability to learn what- 
ever is new, in an average time, and without too much grief to 
others, as he shifts from one simple task to another in a single 
family of jobs. If the secondary school is to bring all who can be 
brought to this minimum level of competency, it faces an enormously 
difficult task. The road ahead for many students seems to lead 
across the field of a practical physical science. 


The Expansion of Technical Education 


The secondary school has had too many dissatisfied customers 
who in depression days accumulated in unemployed youth, and in 
CCC camps. The military training program has taken these boys 
and taught them a simple technical science and the related mathe- 
matics. At the moment, several hundred thousand boys are literally 
helping to save our institutions by the technical science that they have 
learned since leaving school. For a generation, at least, such train- 
ing should be regarded with respect by a grateful world. This 
training program came largely from industry. It isn’t likely that 
we will throw away our micrometers, verniers, and gage blocks the 
moment the war ends. A program correlating and emphasizing 
industrial arts, science, and mathematics is a sounder approach to 
the general education of a large unadjusted group within our schools 
that is never going to be satisfied with a purely academic program. 
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We should provide this more realistic curriculum for the large num- 


ber of persons who will continue to be absorbed by industry, trad 
farm, and business fairly early in life. i 

No one need be alarmed at this suggestion. This is no plea 
for high enrollments in traditional courses in science and mathe- 
matics, and it isnt a recommendation that more time be given to 
these subjects. Nor is it a suggestion that cultural subjects need 
to be neglected. We shall have plenty of time in the future, as we 
always have had in the past, for providing worthwhile educational 
experiences. We should not be misled by statements that training 
for a machine age is a matter of short units in a few weeks. A very 
high fraction of our people shift jobs in a single year, A bit of 
fragmentary training may be adequate for a particular job, but in the 
turbulent stream of shift, the worker needs a broad background 
in a practical physical science. We may confidently expect a sharp 
expansion in technical education as an integral part of a compre- 
hensive high school and, let us hope, also in the form of -regional 
technical high schools tied in with and operated by existing school 
systems. We should provide technical training for all who want it 
and all who can profit by it. 


Reaching a Greater Number of the Unadjusted 


There are reasons for believing that the training program is more 
successful in dealing with this type of youngster. The emphasis on 
practical science has been mentioned. A second reason is that so 
many of the courses are organized in terms of ability to do. If a 
boy is learning to read a micrometer, not to mention learning a 
larger task, as for example, becoming a pilot, he has a way of 
knowing day by day what progress he is making. He does not need 
a pencil and paper test. At Keesler F ield, a very large school, many 
thousands with little formal schooling or ability to learn, pursue a 
curriculum at the level of the third and fourth grade in order to 
prepare themselves for the first level of training as mechanics in 
= Air Force. Reading is practically out, for instruction operates 
by a tutoring and apprenticeship program. The attitude in general 
Is one of great industry and more than average interest. This is an 
extreme illustration to which surely no peacetime school would ever 
want to go, but it does suggest that specificity and realism are highly 


desirable characteristics of any course, be it modern languages, social — | 


ae science, or mathematics. 
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A third reason is that the military spends more money on the, 
study of the human material and the guidance of individual students. 
No doubt most persons can cite cases of boys in the armed services 
who are misplaced in tragic fashion, but it is also clear that more 
tests and some very good ones are being given to help the individual 
enlisted man to find himself, that more well trained staff members 
are giving full time to the interpretation of test data, that far more 
nearly adequate records travel with or ahead of the enlisted man, 
and finally, considering the complexity and scope of the problem, 
a good job is being done in the placement of men. This also costs 
a lot of money, but we should nevertheless use some of the pro- 
cedures in providing similar guidance services to high school stu- 
dents after the war. 

We got off on the wrong foot when so many schools classified and 
sectioned children by scores on intelligence tests alone. We make an 
even greater mistake when we provide so little that meets the needs 
of these students that they are forced into traditional courses. This, 
in turn, results in a constant gearing down of courses by including 
popular material in a futile effort to meet the needs of students who 
should not have elected the course in the first place. We need to 
differentiate on the basis of needs without stigmatizing, by providing 
different courses with wholly different purposes and experiences for 
very different kinds of students. The great variety of choice of 
short specific courses in the training program is something we should 
look at twice before we reject it. 

The general suggestion is that the pupil who is unadjusted in the 
traditional academic course needs to be placed in a rather small 
world—a workshop setting—in which things need to be managed, 
so as to demonstrate or utilize the principles that we aim to teach 
him. It is the only way to keep meanings ahead of manipulation 
and to build for confidence by avoiding confusion and frustration. 
As professional workers, we must provide an adequate education 

for the unadjusted student, because, as a human being, he is entitled 
to it. Society dare not neglect the problem, because its institutions 
are forever in danger when the uneducated masses become restive 
by the annoying gap between the things that they can have and the 
things that they want. Germany was a perfect set-up for the com, 
ing of some kind of Hitler. It was a nation with the general level 
of mass education only silghtly better than sixth grade, with higher 


education rigorously limited to the few, and with far too many of 
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its leaders highly trained in technology without.a grasp of broag 
social problems. Mechanizing a nation with a sixth-grade educatio \ 
is dangerous business. The problem of the unadjusted in schools 
is a world problem. It is crucial in our land. It calls for a different 
curriculum. It demands a new approach in all that the school pro 
vides for this group. Eo 


Making the Traditional Courses More Rigorous ` 


The requirements of technology are far greater than has bee s 
generally assumed. Leadership in many fields presupposes an ex. 
pertness and range of scholarship that schools have traditionally 
not made available. A fraction of the schools’ student bod } 
unfortunately no one knows how large—will need a broader and 
deeper foundation than educators have realized. The field of mathe- 
matics provides a good illustration. The mathematica] demands ia 
training schools for radar, radio, fire control, navigation, air pho ¢ 
tography, map making, orientation, and a goodly number of other 
areas far exceeded what could reasonably be expected of graduates — 
of our four-year sequence. There has been no criticism or complaint. | 
because of this particular shortage. But the fact is that these fields — 
took all the mathematics a good student could bring “and then some,” 
Witness the fact that young men—a few at least—with the Ph.D. 
degree in mathematics are taking evening courses at the end of j 
long days of toil in order that they may better meet the mathematical 
demands of their tasks. The road to achievement in science, mathe- 
matics, and other technical fields is very long. The last three years — 
of the high school should be wisely used by persons who plan to 
enter these fields. A practical suggestion for large high schools is Í 
to provide special sections for students who are definitely planning m 
to devote their lives to these fields. Such courses might be rigorous — i 
and come closer to meeting the needs of such students. 3 


















A Better Job of Planning 


In the training schools, so very much has to be mastered in sò 
short a time, The stock joke is that if you sneeze you miss the — 
tangent of an angle. Therefore, planning is of the utmost im- T 
portance, It is gratifying to find in school after school an officer = 
with the title, “In charge of Lesson Plans.” The right kind of | 
anniy gets results, Consider for example a new course designed 
“A the General Motors Institute of Technology. A year ago this — 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


course did not exist. Today it is a respectable mimeographed text- 
book, including not only subject matter, but a guide sheet for the 
student and one for the instructor, for every hour of instruction. 
It is perhaps needless to say that this book of plans was built co- 
operatively on company time by a group of well paid experts. There 
are undoubtedly courses widely taught in Michigan schools for fifty 
years that are not as well organized as this course which is only 
a year old. It is safe to say that the typical instructor of the schools 
of the armed forces spends much more time in planning his work 
than is done in regular schools. In far too many schools, teachers 
and books change every year without a respectable course of study, 
without supervision, and with no provision for the right kind of 


planning. 





New Emphases and Innovations 


We will in all probability give more careful attention to mental 
health and a physical fitness program. The results of administer- 
ing tests of physical health are known by all and are deeply dis- 
quieting. There is good reason to believe that our record of mental 
fitness is no better. More than a million men have to date been honor- 
ably discharged, of which number only about fifteen thousand were 
wounded. Our own university staff in physical education made a 
splendid start a few summers ago in designing its physical fitness 
program. This program of physical fitness which has played so 
important a role in national planning, if geared down a bit and if 
supplemented by a similar program aiming at mental fitness, 
would seem to be something that good schools should include in 
their offerings in the postwar period. 

Perhaps the most impressive trend is the wide use of service 
departments for visual and auditory aids. This aspect of the train- 
ing program has grown by leaps and bounds. A staff may include a 
considerable number of trained workers who provide ingenious de- 
vices in addition to slide films, mock ups, graphs, movies, models, 
and charts for the instructors of the various units. Such instruc- 
tors often do not have formal teaching assignments, but they prepare 
their materials and stand ready on call to provide services to the 
regular instructor. This practice may suggest a strategy for bring- 
ing back a bit of supervision in our schools. 

It is likely also that we will provide some new courses, or, at any 
rate, new units in the social studies on the cultures of peoples. The 
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school. 


Making Instructional Materials More Nearly Self-Teaching 


Given an excellent teacher with a small class and reasonably good 
laboratory equipment, good textbook materials are perhaps not so 
very important; but the moment an instructor without training, 
experience, or even the desire to teach, attempts to teach the reading 
of a venier micrometer, the use of a representative fraction in the 
interpretation of maps, or any one of scores of similar concepts ~ 
to boys who have difficulty grasping such ideas, who may dislike 
all things military, and be at the moment desperately unhappy about 
their particular situation, the text materials must be carefully de- — 
signed. The mimeographed materials used show that in many cases 
the persons responsible for them have tried to keep in mind the 
persons who is to study these materials, what he knows, and how _ 
he learns. A goodly fraction of the teaching materials employed 
by USAFI are labeled “self-teaching.” Rush orders for textbooks 
in certain fields make it impossible to provide self-teaching manuals. 
The Navy’s strenuous effort to provide self-teaching materials for 
the enlisted man is significant. In general, textbooks in schools are 
far superior to the technical manuals of the Army and Navy, but 
the effort to design self-teaching materials may have a worthwhile- 


suggestion for commercial publications after the war. 


A Modified Program of Teacher Education 


The war has revealed that the standard program for the educa- 
tion of teachers is inadequate. Teachers lack familiarity with a 
vast range of materials in aviation, industry, trade, business, sta- 
tistics, and sciences in general. It will be difficult for them to 
teach, not to mention creating the wider diversity of courses that 


the new era demands, As was suggested elsewhere, the under- 
graduate program for many prospective teachers should include at 
least a one-year course which correlates industrial arts, a practical 
kind of physical science, and the related mathematics. The teacher 


on the future must know more about the technical world. The gap 
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popularity of these new courses in the USAFI offering, and the 
concept of a shrinking world in which boys will be coming home 
from many lands, suggest that school men may well look: to this 
new unit as a fruitful way of enriching the offering of the high © 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


between what he needs to know and the present program is inde- 
fensible. We must initiate a new emphasis in teacher education. 

There are many teachers in the training schools today who never 
planned to teach, but who like the experience. One gains the con- 
viction that as a group they look different from the typical faculty 
of a high school, and that there is something in the picture not 
accounted for by the fact that they are all men and young. It seems 
reasonable to assume that a few per hundred, at least, may after 
the war turn to teaching as a career. If this happens, the teaching 
profession will have a greater number of colorful extroverts than 
we have had in the past, and that will be a real gain. 

One sees a good deal of teaching that is indefensibly bad, but it 
is also true that with a large number of brilliant young teachers, a 


_° fresh approach often emerges. Significant are some of the con- 


tributions in the teaching of languages, of speech, and of courses in 
music appreciation provided by USAFI which seem to be somewhat 
better than materials available in prewar days because of the de- 
tailed guides that are provided with the new records. 


A Larger Responsibility of the Student for His Own Education 


Learning something pays in the armed forces. It is the road to 
higher rating, more compensation, and special privileges. In the 
service, men may be unhappy when they fail to master some specific 


- unit. Already, there is evidence of a respect for learning in the 


rapidly rising registrations in the courses offered by USAFI and in 
the courses to be taken by classes provided by the Navy for the 
enlisted man. Inthe latter case, the registrations are at present 
increasing at the rate of about a thousand a month. 

An instructor in a postinduction school can use powerful motiva- 
tion for which it must be admitted we do not as yet have a “peace” 
equivalent, when, on the one hand, he provides rewards in the forms 
of higher rating, better pay, and special privileges through promo- 
tion, and on the other hand, threatens the stigma of failure, not to 
mention bitter disappointment to the home folks. Many of the 
boys are challenged to strenuous action by the purposes of the war, 
but it is highly probable that there is still a factor not accounted 
for in the degree of praiseworthy industry and intense concentra- 
tion which generally characterizes the postinduction training schools, 
One can find classes in high schools where in superior classes the 
Same zealous spirit of industry exists, but it is more than a bit 
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amazing to find it hour after hour, in class after class in a trainin g 


school of ten thousand boys. Too often in the typical school the ’ 
disposition of the student is, “I dare you to teach me.” In the — 


schools of the armed forces, the attitude of the instructor is likely q 


to be, “You’ve got to do something about it.” Perhaps we can 


manage things, after the war, so that a student who wants an edu-. 3 


cation will feel that he must do something about it. An increased 
emphasis on the guidance function and wider use of instruments 
for the discovery of aptitudes and abilities should tend to place 
the responsibility where it belongs—on the individual student. 


Further Thoughts on Intercultural 
Education ) 


JOHN J. DONOHUE, Junior High School 79, Bronx 


I have rarely read—and the teachers under my supervision assure | 


me by their praise of it, that they feel as I do—a piece of writing 
that was more inspiring than that of Mr. Daniel Cahill’s article in 
the October 1944 High Points, entitled Some Thoughts on Inter- 
cultural Education, The sublime beauty of the language, the. high 
idealism of the thought, the lovely appreciation of the American 
dream, the unshakable faith in God and humanity, have given us 


ordinary plodding pedagogs a “lift” from which we shall not soon / 


descend. And yet—sad to confess—I am not satisfied. 


The reader cannot fail to recognize in the article that Mr. Cahill 


is one of those “great teachers” to whom he refers in his sentence, 


“We cannot, until we are all great teachers, in short order change, — 
transform, and inspire the children before us who have parents 


and friends they naturally love and admire more than they do their 
teachers.” As I came one by one upon such aspirations, I was 
proud, indeed, to recall that I had many years ago the high honor 
of having had the author as a student in one of my classes. The 
impression his fine talent and noble character made upon me at 
that time I shall never forget. That early promise has. been ful- 
filled. But why do I remain dissatisfied ? 

I felt, and many teachers with whom I discussed the article tell 
me they felt likewise, that there seemed to run through the article 


oe strange separation of great poetry from great truth. Mr. 
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FURTHER THOUGHTS ON INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


Cahill’s contempt for facts is revealed in several statements written 
in criticism of an “analytical article by Herbert M. Chaimas of 
Fort Hamilton High School on Race Conflict Challenges the 
Schools. Here are a few of the statements to which I refer: . 


“It tried too hard to make complexity simple and to feed and convince 
on facts alone... .” 

“Mr. Chaimas has marshalled the facts already known to almost all and 
left the facts lifeless.” 

“Men will not dare the unknown seas for unadventurous facts.” 

“Facts and methods, like flung roses, are gone with the wind.” 

What would Mr. Cahill substitute for facts? In his own language, 

.“Dream-driven, leader-inspired teachers, everywhere in this city and na- 
tion can in individual quiet ways slough off the shackled day and, in a 
generation, make this free land a land of dream-come-true.” 

Surely, we shall all say “Amen” to that. But will not those 
whom we try to influence look upon us as idle-dreamers if the 
conviction we express is not bolstered by facts? Faith in the dream 
alone is likely to be what the small boy defined as, 


“Belief in something that you know is not so.” 


Mr. Cahill advocates “moulding by our precept and example of 
a new generation of youth that will give the people of our land a 
fairer conception of the unique glory under God of each individual.” 
Surely facts will not hamper us in achieving this “fairer conception.” 


NEED FOR FACTS. The need for facts to change an attitude is 
obvious in an article in the December American Mercury entitled, 
What If the South Should Be Right? The author, Mr. Archibald 
Rutledge, Poet Laureate of South Carolina, gives every indication 
of having that “fairer conception,” and yet he writes: 


“Of what the true Negro may become, I know nothing. But assuredly 
he is more likely to develop admirably as a Negro than as a white man. 
This is the unalterable conviction of the South. And is it not reasonable to 
assume that the people of thé South may be right in their view? For cen- 
turies now they have had to deal with Negroes, millions of them, every day, in 
nearly all the relations of life. The North and the West have been judging 
the Negro by isolated, and usually by exceptional examples, in most cases 
not pure-blooded. One thing I know: when the white man from the North 
comes to live in the South, his ideas about the Negro and his attitude towards 


aa undergo a radical change. He always comes to the viewpoint of the 
outh,” 


Would not the facts in the article Mr. Cahill criticizes be of 
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FURTHER THOUGHTS ON INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION. 





value to the writer of this paragraph? He evidently has good will, d 


but obviously lacks information. 


DANGERS. Thus we see how those not prompted by Mr. Cahill’s 


idealism may also be “moulding by precept and example.” Are not 


the scientific facts that will give this moulding and precept a con- 
scious, well-defined direction worthy of respect? True, they do- 
not furnish us with the driving force, but that is not their purpose, 
For that we have teachers; and teachers who respect the truth realize | 
that there is no more conflict between fact and truth than there is — 


between science and religion. 


Mr. Cahill is concerned about the danger of teachers’ seizing “upon _ 
several seemingly muddled ideas to blast the writer’s eminently just, 
independent conclusion.” If such a danger exists in an article de- 
voted to the presentation of facts, how much greater is such a 
danger in an article that deals with the things of the spirit, as Mr, _ 
Cahill’s does? Here we come upon such words as “unselfish sin- 
cerity, ideals, democratic leadership,’ “inspiration rather than | 


preachment,” and “the supreme worth of the individual under God.” 
Is there not a grave danger that teachers will fail to take the same 


meanings from these words that Mr. Cahill does? If teachers P 
cannot interpret facts correctly, how can they interpret correctly — 
the terms that through the ages millions of people have fought and 
bled over? It is true that “Little cliques and little clans and sects ` 


scatter in the dust of time,” but the dust remains and years later 


may be fanned by driving winds into a furious storm, The afore- 


mentioned terms are described by Hayakawa’s guidebook in the use 


of words, Language in Action as “directive” rather than “informa- — 


tive.” The way out of this confusion is implied in the following 
paragraph from Language in Action: 
“Unfortunately, neither students nor teachers are in the habit of dis- 


tinguishing between informative and directive utterances. Teachers issue — 


such statements as ‘The United States is the greatest country in the world’ 
and ‘Water is composed of hydrogen and oxygen’ and ask their students to 
regard them as ‘true,’ without telling them to distinguish between the two 
senses of the word, ‘true’, Students thereupon find that some things their 
teachers say check with experience, while others are either questionable of 


false when examined as if they were informative statements, This creates | 
among students, especially at around high school age, an uneasiness—a sense 
that their teachers are stringing them along—that leads many of them to — 
leave school prematurely. Getting out of school, they feel that their sus- 
Picions about their teachers were correct, because having mistaken the direc 
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tive utterances they learned for informative, scientific utterances, they 
naturally find that they were badly misinformed.” 

Does not this selection indicate why such writing as that of Mr. 
Cahill’s may fail whereas that of Mr. Chaimas’ may succeed? 

The next paragraph, I feel, shows clearly the harmonious rela- 
tionship between facts and ideals in the educational scheme. Here 
is where Mr. Cahill has his inning. 


“Education has to be both informative and directive. We cannot simply 
give information to students without giving them some aspirations, ideals 


and aims so that they will know what to do with their information when - 


they get it. But it is just as important to remember that we must not give 
them ideals alone without some factual information upon which to act; 
without such information they cannot even begin to bring their ideals to 
fruition. Information alone, students rightly insist, is ‘dry as dust.’ Direc- 
tives alone, impressed upon the memory by frequent repetition, produce only 


, intentional orientations that unfit students for the realities of life and render 


them liable to shock and cynicism in later years.” 

Mr. Joseph Gallant in an article on intercultural education in 
American Unity points out how slanders and misconceptions at the 
basis of antagonisms can be neutralized only by providing an “in- 
tellectual basis.” Scientific research and wide publicity to the find- 
ings will make American teachers and students so well informed 
that the bigot will be ashamed to betray his ignorance. 

I had the extreme pleasure recently of hearing a most interesting 
and enlightening paper read by Dr. Otto Klineberg, of Columbia 
University, on the subject of “Scientific Data for Intergroup Edu- 
cation.” Dr. Klineberg reported numerous conclusive experiments 
that indicated that a large majority of high school pupils had their 
racial antagonisms removed by learning the scientific facts about 
“race,” which, in itself, cannot be regarded as a scientific term. 


TRUTH AGAINST PROPAGANDA. Let us never forget when 
we discuss this question at this time that what concerns us now is 
the pitting of the truth against the inroads the propaganda of the 
dictators has made on the attitudes of many Americans. The lies 
that formed the strategy of the dictators can be met only by the 
truth. True, we must give emotional dynamism to the truth, even 
to a greater extent than the dictators did when they publicised the 
lie, but the dynamism will be misdirected and frustrated when we 
show contempt for the truth which it ts mobilized to propagate, 


Did not the Bundists seize upon the name of George Washington 
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religious Petain was not entirely free of anti-semitism. 


If the German youth had been taught to value facts rather than A 


slogans, would they ever have followed the Swastika banner? 


“NICE” WORDS AND BIGOTS. These “nice” words of Mr. A 
Cahill’s are too easily used. They can be used in a false cause as — 


well as in a good one. To return once more to Hayakawa: 


“Since ‘justice’ is a nice word we refuse to apply it to the people who are ~ 
struggling for the things we do not like. The pacifist will refuse to admit — 
that any war can be a war for justice. The born fighter will say that men — 
who refuse to fight for justice do not really care for justice at all. Each 
side gets morale from the use of such terms and obtains the confidence — 


necessary to make faces at the other side, knowing that God is with him. 


However, these polar terms are purely inspirational. They are not guides. — 3 
Each side claims to have ‘justice’ on its side. Even organized criminals 


fight each other in the interest of justice.” 


The great danger is that the bigots will quote Mr. Cahill for 3 


their own purpose. 
When we talk of “our precept and example” moulding a “new 


generation of youth,” shall we not be respectful of the example e è 
given by the social scientist in his unending search for truth? His 
work, too, cannot fail to develop that “fairer conception of the 
unique glory under God” that Mr. Cahill and every true American 


wishes. 


free, even though a small number of our teachers may still refuse 
to accept it. 


Who are the ones who will continue to hold out against the truth? 
—the aggressive Antis. In the words of Professor Allport writing _ 
in the Catholic periodical, The Commonweal, the ‘paranoid that arè 
ready now to start violent persecutions and are constantly striving e 


to convert the wavering, mildly bigoted fringes.” 
nr must expect discouragement in meeting the great task before 
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as a rallying cry? Kaiser Wilhelm in the last war looked upon — 
himself as an ally of God, or was it the other way around? The 4 


Will the scientific spirit reach and influence every teacher and — 
pupil? No more than will the truly religious spirit. But Mr. Cahill, ~ 
as a supervisor, is responsible not only for the development of moral — 
attitudes and right behavior, but also for the teaching of critical 
thinking. I know he would not begin the job of teaching how to 
think by casting slurs upon the importance of facts in the process. — 
If we insist upon teaching the truth, the truth will make the pupils — | 
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FURTHER THOUGHTS ON INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


us. Lord Bryce is reputed to have said that there is a solution to 
every problem except that of race prejudice. 

That the failure thus far of the intercultural movement has been 
expected by those who work in it is illustrated by a further quota- 
tion from Professor Allport: 

“Eyen though the aim of democracy, of Christianity, and of science is to 
reduce and ultimately to eliminate prejudice, their combined efforts to date 
have had seemingly little effect. In spite of their labors the bigot has 
adopted a contrary world-wide view of his own, a rigid and hostile philoso- 
phy of life. If he is an adult, exhortations to brotherly love, intercultural 
education are largely ineffectual.” 

Let us not, therefore, add to the discouragement that now faces us. 
As Bernard Shaw was reputed to have answered to the question, 
“Ts Christianity a failure?”’—“I don’t know. It has never been 


tried.” 





BIGOTRY IS EASY. The coming years are likely to bring upon 
us more perplexing problems than humanity has ever faced in the 
past. Bigotry is an easy way to respond. But bigotry will end in 
catastrophe as it always has ended in the past. Let us teach our 
teachers and children to denounce bigotry by our inculcation of 
moral and spiritual values, which values of themselves involve a 
respect for scientific truth. Since the truth, whether scientific or 
religious, is one, let those who advocate and propagate it be as one. 


\ , Teachers, real teachers, can see no possibility of a difference of 
= _ opinion between Mr. Cahill and Mr. Chaimas. 


Schoolmen everywhere are beginning to recognize the need for a 
multiple-angled approach. Mr. Ordway Tead, in an article in The 
New Leader on “Education and Race Prejudice” in which he pre- 
sents a plan for the local colleges says: 

“The essence of the matter is ignorance of the facts—facts of biological 
heritage, past cultural achievements, past and present opportunities in educa- 
tion, economic life, politics, and so forth.” 

The Detroit public-school system outlines four approaches: (1) 
contactual, (2) appreciational, (3) factual, (4) ethical and patriotic, 
It would be a grave error indeed to encourage teachers to minimize 
the effectiveness of such a solid weapon as that of the factual ap- 
proach. 

Love and truth can never be in conflict, but bitterness will forever 
rage between those who approve of and are inspired by Mr, Cahill’s 


_ Words, and those who would use them to rationalize their own hate. 
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Post-War Secondary School Education — 
SIMON L. BERMAN, Stuyvesant High School 


The advent of the war and the resulting new demands upon our 
educational facilities and practices have brought the necessity for q 
change sharply into focus. Until very recently, attempts by edu- i 
cators to re-examine our educational system and philosophy had been 
sporadic and had found little response. The war and post-war i 
attitudes have resulted in concentrated efforts to re-evaluate our 






















~ 


educational program. E 
Investigation will show that the war, per se, has not been the 


primary reason for the increased demand for change. Rather, its 
demands have awakened us to the realization that our pre-war pro- 
.gram had been in many respects deficient. The war has accelerated 
efforts in the direction of reorganization simply because it has made 4 
all of us, spurred on by a changing world, ripe for an educational — 
change which should have taken place years ago. A “post-war’ 
program, therefore, must be considered not in terms of unique war- 
time and post-war situations, but in terms of conditions which will — 
prevail at any time, It is true that post-war conditions will produce — 
certain superimposed new plans such as increased educational op- 
portunities of all kinds for returning veterans. These opportunities, — 
guaranteed by the “G.I. Bill of Rights,” may be realized by State 
and City Institutes, re-education plans by industry, and others. In 
general, however, the new educational program must possess equal 
validity under any conditions. t 
Of course, the “new school” will be a product of a changed phi- 
losophy of education. Schools of thought vary from those which 
defend the “no-curriculum idea,” to those which propose a core- 
curriculum, to those which maintains that the old compartmentalized 
subject teaching still is most productive of good education. Within © 
these groups, conservatives and progressives, exponents of cultural 2 
education and those who champion vocational education—those who 
would train only the elite and those who would educate all, arè- 
engaged in verbal battle. Each school has something to offer. Per- 
haps the advantages of each can be pooled to develop the new edu- 
cation. Perhaps a combination can be found which will satisfy 
everybody, but especially our pupils. ) 
__ It may be suggested that instead of having one core or integrating - 
idea, various such themes or centers of continuing emphasis be 


ee Some of these could well be consumer education, a 
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7 
nomic, social, political, vocational and avocational literacy, or family 
relationships. Others may be devised to suit varying needs. It is 
apparent, however, that our philosophy is ready for re-evaluation. 
To a great extent, the most advanced form in this evolution will be 
determined by a re-examination of what each subject field has to 
offer toward the new conception of education. This will include 
teaching in areas heretofore considered “intangible” or “concomi- 
tant”: home and family relationships, social living, and others. Let 
us leave that to the experts in each subject. 


Present Deficiencies 


Let us consider some of the “present” deficiencies in our educa- 
tional system together with some implications for “post-war” edu- 
cation. 

A. Emphasis on academic and classical learning as a basis for determining 
who ts educated, 


1. Vocational training has been relegated to the realm of “slow learners”. 

2. There has been an inclination to avoid handcrafts as “undignified”. 

3. There has been little understanding and less cooperation between 
academic and vocational schoolmen. 


B. Education has tended to compartmentalize thinking by its narrow syllabi. 


l. There has been little correlation or integration in our teaching ma- 
terial, 

2. We have allowed little freedom of mind for the pupils. 

3. We have adhered more or less to semester-hour and grade standards 
of achievement. 


C. There has been a lack of educational centralization. 


l. Result has been a denial of equal educational opportunity for all. 
2. Different states (and communities) are in various stages of develop- 
ment of educational facilities and support. 


D. There has been an unwillingness to subscribe in full to the doctrine that 


“education should make for better cooperative living in a democratic 

society” 

1. School has not been organized for “live democracy”. 

2. Courses have not satisfied vital community needs. 

3. The school has not allied itself with the community and its agencies 

toward the common end. 

4. School has not been organized to encourage pupil participation in 

_ the life of the community, 


E. The school has shrunk from undertaking responsibility in community 


problems. 
l. Schools have not been made easily available for community groups 
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2. 


3. 


$. 


6. 


Our teaching methods and procedures have placed little emphasis on pu pil 
self-direction in learning. 


1. 


z. 


. The division between vocational and academic education should become 
less marked. 


i. 


Qə 


5. 


6. 
7. 


. Supervision has emphasized adherence to syllabus and results. 
. Supervision has failed to evaluate and emphasize the importance of 


. Our teaching has not been able to bring out the creative abilities of — 


. Educational administration has made it difficult for the above to . 


. Increased cultural background should be given the vocational pupil. 
- Vocational education should be of the general kind rather than of Be 


- Vocational education should be preparation for the vocational college at 

















School has avoided teaching better social living, better family ang 


lationships. we te ch K 
eid Ta avoided its responsibility in giving the facts and under. 


standing to both pupil and adult of such “controversial” problems as 
housing, labor, inflation, political and economic literacy, ete, 
School has not become a center of mental, physical, social, and yo. 
cational guidance for the community, 
School has not become a means of provi 


Cp ity. | 
and activities for the commun! . 
Schoolmen either have lacked courage or have been unduly influenced 


by outside vested interests to keep in the same rut with little progress 


ding leisure time education — 


There have been few opportunities for the pupils to learn through 
work experiences. E 
The textbook has been used as the alpha and omega of learning and 


teaching. _ . A / 
We have told pupils without giving them ample opportunities to ask 
and to do. oi q 
Our teachers have not made themselves part of the democratic living 
in the classroom, school, and community. 


critical thinking and creative teaching. ba 


our pupils. j 


change. : ! 
Implications for “Post-War” Education . 


Some “handicraft” subjects should be included in the academic (col- S 
lege preparatory) course. E 
a. The dignity and self-confidence that come out of being able to use — 

the hands should be established. : 


` 
Pa 
A 


b. Our future professional people should be given an insight into theg 
problems of manual and mechanical execution of ideas, designs, etc. N 
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the specific. 


or institute which will prepare for direct entrance into industry. 
Academic education should be preparation for the academic college: 
which will prepare for entrance into the professions, 

There should be provision for interchange within the two fields. 
There should be increased vocational education. 


> 
EN 
> 
yy 
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B. There should be equal educational opportunity for all (regardless of race, 
creed, color, financial status geographical location,.etc.) for a minimum 
education. 


1, There should be acceptance of federal support. 
2. There should be acceptance of federal control if only to guarantee 
the above principle (B). 
3. The U. S. Office of Education should be extended from an advisory 
research, information-giving body to a policy-making, controlling body. 
4, Minimum national rather than state standards should be created. 
a. Local control should not be affected. 
. States should be left free to raise these standards. 
The federal government can provide opportunities for cooperative 
living—C.C.C., military education, other camps. 





. 
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C. The school should assume responsibility for education concerning com- 
munity problems. 
1. School facilities and services should be extended to and made easily 
available for all the community at all reasonable times. 

a. There should be an extension of library facilities and services to 
the community. 

b. Adult courses should be so extended. 

c. There should be provisions for meeting places for adults, civic 
organizations, and others. 

d. There should be provision for leisure time activities in arts, crafts, 
lectures, and others for adults. 

e. The guidance program should be broadened. 

f. Consumer education should be offered to adults. 

2. The school must so organize instruction and school life that the life 
of the pupil in the community is emphasized. 
a. It should make provision for student participation in community 
life. 

b. It should make provision for greater pupil activities in living 
cooperatively and independently while in school. 

c. It should foster the inclusion of the study of community problems 
—housing, taxes, health, consumer education, local politics, and 
others. 

3. The school must serve in these respects as a supplemental and co- 
operative agency to the home, church, and other agencies. 


D. A re-examination of our courses of study should be made in terms of 
pupil and community needs. 


l. Labor and industry need to be consulted, 


2. More work experiences should be offered as part of school life. 
a. Application of principles and ideas should be given more con- 
sideration as a worthy educational objective, 
b. The “cooperative plan”, now in practice, should be extended. 
c. Educational waste would be reduced since material not able to be 
applied would soon be discarded. 
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5. Secondary school learning should be made to include more subjects, _ 


-ad 


3. Extra-class pupil activities should be extended. 


a. Opportunities for cooperative enterprise should be created, eg, 


research, hobbies, leisure time activities, ig a in arts, 
literature, music, and mechanics, orientation t roug club actiyj- 
ties, assemblies, school drives and projects, athletics. 

b. Practicums in community problems should be offered. 


4. The time-grade qualifications for promotion should be revised. 


a. Complete acceptance of and loyalty to the Carnegie Unit has been 
a deterrent. 


b. The learning of minimum essentials rather than the per cent of — 
total syllabus learned or than the times spent in learning should be 


basis for advancement. 


c. These minimum essentials should be within easy reach of the 


learning ability of all. 


d. Anything beyond minimum essentials should be used for enrich- — 
ment and to provide for individual differences rather than to be 


used for promotion purposes. 





rd 





a. The elimination of the Carnegie Unit will make it possible to j 


branch out in many directions. 
b. The minimum essentials or fundamentals should be taught and 
applied more intensively. 


c The extension of learning will come through enrichment, self- 3 s 


learning, and extra-class activities. 


6. There should be an optimum of horizontal correlation and vertical : 


integration. 

a. The multiple approach to problems will help. 

b. Prevention or reduction of overlapping will result. 

c. Improvement of time economy in learning will take place. 
d. 


Interdependence and cooperation of the various departments be- p 


come an example of democracy in teaching and learning. 
e. Experts in the subject fields should cooperate in planning class- 
room instruction. ' 


E. Our teaching needs to change its methods, procedures, and philosophy. 
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1. The textbook should cease to be a teaching device but should become — 


wm w& 


. Teaching should en 
- Teaching should encourage pupil creativeness. 


should be broad enough to show contributions of other sub- 
Jects toward the solution of problems, 


Teaching 


a source of real problem material. 
a. Textbooks should be so constructed and used that their material 


can be changed easily and cheaply as it becomes desirable. 
b. There 


agencies, 


cumulation and assimilation of facts, 
courage intelligent pupil self-direction. 





are available large untapped resources of real worthwhile 
Problem material in industry, armed services, other governmental 


- Teaching should encourage reflective thought rather than mere ac- 





POST-WAR EDUCATION 


6. 
7. 


8, 
9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 





Teaching should be democratic in spirit, 


Teaching should be courageous enough to welcome discussion of 
“controversial” issues. 


Teaching should seek to test by application. 


Teaching should make its primary considerations the child and his 
relations with his environment, 


Teaching should endeavor to build situations either resulting from 
or applicable to those which the pupil is likely to meet both at the 
time and in the post-school period. 


Teaching should make use of any supplementary aid which will make 

learning more pleasant and easier, 

a. Visual aids. 

b. Auditory aids. 

c. Research by pupils. 

d. Class talks by pupils and other teachers who may be better in- 
formed on a topic. 

e. Extra-class projects—use pupils’ hobbies. 

f. G.I. methods—cartoons, music, etc. 

g. Excursions, exhibits, parties. 


All teaching must concern itself with the pupils’ ability to express 
themselves clearly both orally and in writing. 


In general, teaching must give the pupil greater opportunities to ask, 
to do, and to live as a social being. 

Administration and supervision must be such as to make it possible 
and easy for teaching to accomplish these things. 


F. Teachers need to be selected on a different basis. 


1, 


= 


. The teacher needs to allow himself to be ke 


The desire and ability to live with boys and girls should be an im- 
portant criterion. 


. The teacher’s background and outlook must be broad enough to 


allow him to apply contributions from fields other than his specialty 
to the education of the child. 


The teacher must be willing to become a part of community life both 
in and after school. 


The teacher himself must be, in all practices, a democratic social 
being. 


Some means of developing a more professional attitude must be ac 
cepted by the teacher. 


- Actual observation in the field rather than the passing of an examina- 


tion or the accumulation of course credits should be the final basis 
for granting a teaching license. 

Teachers need to be selected on a basis of variety of interests and 
abilities, 


pt alive to changes that 
are taking place so that he can adapt himself and his methods to 
these developing needs. 
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G. Other Needs. E 
1. School authorities must embark on a program of new school housing, ; 
a. More vocational schools and post-secondary schools must be speci- 
ally planned and constructed. À , 
b. Existing facilities must be brought “up-to-date. 
c. They should accept other than local financing for school projects, 
2. The individual classroom teaching load needs to be reduced. 
a. More teachers will be needed. 
b. Present heavy load makes the new program almost impossible of 
achievement. i 
3. The teacher needs to be given a salary worthy of his professional 
status and one of insuring financial security. A 
4. A program of re-education of public opinion toward school prob- 
lems needs to be instituted. A 
a. Teachers’ organizations—N.E.A. 
b. Federal agencies. a 
c. The public needs to become aware of the greater necessity for 
school taxes than for war taxes, penal institutions, etc. 
d. Organized labor should be a cooperating agency together with 
industry, 
e. School interest in and participation in community affairs will help. 
f. Every other possible aid should be used—radio, press, movies, 
magazines, etc. to combat opinions contrary to school interests. 
g. Such a program must be coupled with school endeavor to raise 
social, political, economic, and vocational literacy everywhere, 
5. Additional agencies, facilities, and services are needed. 
a. The school has clear responsibility in all such either in a directive 
Or cooperative capacity. 
b. Item C above. 


& Schools should provide medical, psychologic, psychiatric, and social 


services for the community as these concern any school relation- 
ship. 


ni 







i 
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POST-WAR EDUCATION 





less: maladjustment will result. However, there should be provision 
for interchange. 


THE PROGRAM. The program is based upon an eight period 
day, each period being about forty-five minutes in length. One of 
these will be a lunch period. The numbers following the subjects . 
refer to the number of periods per week of classroom instruction. 
The program is given for grades 9 thru 12. It must be understood 
that this plan is not rigid. It is meant to be flexible and adaptable 
to the needs of any particular community. 

Note also that less time is given for classroom instruction. The 
formal aspects of secondary school education should be capable of 
being taught—in a well correlated and integrated curriculum—in 
much less time than is now the case. Much more time—that iS, 
school time—should be allowed to round out the program with pupil 
activities here designated as “X”. These activities may consist of 
various activities such as art, music, handicrafts, hobbies, clubs, pro- 
jects, research, remedial work, study, etc. These activities should 
be conducted on a democratic, cooperative basis to emphasize pri- 
marily social living and provision for special interests. They must, 
where possible, be on a voluntary basis but under teacher guidance 
and supervision. Part of “X” time must be spent in guidance and 
orientation. The home room teacher may well be in complete charge 
of his group in these respects. 


PROPOSED SECONDARY SCHOOL SCHEDULE 


Home 
Academic Commercial Vocational Economics 


(College Prep.) (Business) (Industrial) (Nursing, Etc.) 
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e i f ' J Year. 9 10 11 12 9 10 11 12 9 10 11 12 910 11 12 
d. ae js these services must be made thru all agencies, local, English 4444 4433 3333 3333 
sta ’ . i 
4 aa ee | Social Studies. 3335 3335 3335 33365 
; ; ere needs to be a more liberal conception of academic freedom Mathematics —. 444 2 2 2 2 2 2 
or teachers, | Science mun 4 4 4 22 3 3 3322 
7. There needs to be instituted a system of exchange teachers among Commercial... 2. E. 
the states and in many cases within the state, $4 Home Economics 4468 
; = ma 4 Health 5 5 5 5539 5 
These then are the considered deficiencies together with some sug- | Elective —. i 10 4 4 i i i A ; 
gestions for remedial application, What follows shows how a | Additional 4455 4444 4444 4444 
typical secondary school program may put some of the ideas pre- Xmen 11 1110 6 111110 6 . 111110 6 11 11 10 6 
sented into at least partial effect, 


The schedule is given for several a 
- It should be noted that our means of 
e been so improved and administered that _ 


ypes of secondary school 


selection is assumed to hay 
6 


The teacher’s week will consist most probably of twenty periods 
of classroom instruction: five periods of guidance, Orientation and 
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ten periods (or more if he engages in after-school actiyj- | 


records l 
ties) of special activities and assignments, and five lunch periods, 


Of course these allotments are subject to change. The reduction in 


time of classroom instruction will bring with it a corresponding dè a 
crease in teacher “homework” as a compensation for the additional 3 


work involved otherwise. 


Remarks 


A 
1l 


1. The pupils taking different courses may be housed in separate 3 


schools but need not be so accommodated. $ 


2. However, there should be provision for change from one | 
course to the other. At least in the first two years the program a 


permits of ready change. ‘ 


3. Beyond a common core, the subjects should be adapted to the -A 


courses served. 

4. “Health” implies not only physical fitness but guidance and 
instruction in all types of health matters, physical, mental, hygiene, 
first aid, etc. | 

5. “Additional” subject is designed for those with capacity to 
carry successfully the extra load. These subjects may vary from 


completely academic to completely practical. “College-prep” pupils 


will take a foreign language here or will study some other subject 
which will satisfy college entrance requirements. If no additional 
subject is taken, the allotted time goes to “X”. 

6. At no time is the pupil given more than twenty-five periods 
of classroom work, 


7. The “X” activities will supplement classroom work without 
the formalism of such study, ` | 


8. In the Academic Course some handicraft should be given each 


f 
ii 






term as part of “X” or additional subject. These handicrapt sub- 


jects may be the shops, typing, art, music, stagecraft, etc. 
9. Depending on the overall plan, specialization may begin at the 


Lith, 12th, or 13th year. The curriculum may be changed to suit 
either of the plans, 


10. In the Academic Course 
voted to theoretical and academic considerations to supplement the 
Previously emphasized Practical aspects and fundamentals. 


11. The electives and additional subjects should be determined 
by the particular needs of the 


read of subjects should be offered, 





í 


pupils and the community. A great 


, 


, the 12th year subjects may be de- ` 
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12, The last year of Social Studies must contain opportunities 
for discussion of current social, political, and economic problems of 
democracy. 

13, The reduction in “X” time in the senior year is the result not 
only of the necessity and the capacity of the older pupils to take 
more classroom work but of a feeling that by this time the pupils 
will be willing and able to devote more time to after-school ac- 
tivities. 

14, With adequate housing facilities and ample teaching and 
additional personnel, pupil schedules and teacher programs should 
not be difficult to make. 


15. Although the time allotment for the various subjects is set 
here, the experts in each field should not plan the courses independ- 
ently of one another. Cooperation in planning may bring changes 
in these period allowances. Correlation and integration of subject 
matter and procedure should be the mutual concern of supervisors 
of all departments of instruction. < 

16. This program in itself can be put into operation. However, 
it answers nothing. It must be considered part of the suggested 
needs previously mentioned, 

17, English should include literature, journalism, appreciation, 
critical analysis, etc. ) 

18. The math-science courses should be completely correlated 
and integrated. Double periods are suggested wherever feasible. 

19. The math courses should consist of arithmetic, algebra, intui- 
tive and mensurational plane and solid geometry, graphic represen- 





tation, direct and indirect measurement including trigonometry, 


scale drawing, map making, consumer education etc., emphasizing 
the applications of these branches of mathematics to problems in 
the corresponding concurrent science course and to real problems 
occurring in industry, Only fundamentals are taken. 

20. The elective math courses should be more theoretical in nature 
Or more specialized. Demonstrative geometry, logic, advanced trig- 
gonometry and algebra, or engineering math, surveying, navigation, 
may be studied here. 

21. The science course must be integrated to include fundamentals 
of biology, chemistry, physics, industrial processes, home and con- 
Sumer science, 


22. There should be ample shop facilities of all kinds for all 
courses, 
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23. The courses of study in the pre-senior years should be geared | 
to anh a level of instruction in minimum essentials and should be so — 
differentiated that there would be minimum educational waste re. 


sulting from failure. 


24. Since subject fields will surely “have the pupil” for consecu- 
tive terms, thus eliminating much of the present overlap of courses, | 
no reduction in the amount of material covered should result despite i 
the decrease in class time. The new syllabi should take advantage i 


of the continuity afforded by this setup. 


Experimenting with the Fourth R—Radio 4 
at WNYE : 
EDWARD STASHEFF,* Brooklyn Technical High School A 


ORIGIN. When members of the Public Service Division of the 
National Broadcasting Company approached the High School Divi- ; 
sion with a proposal that training in radio be offered high school 
students under the joint sponsorship of NBC and the Board of 
Education, they stirred up high hopes and a number of problems. 
The hopes, aroused by the opportunity to offer intense pre-profes- 
sional training in half a dozen different aspects of the radio indus- ` 
try with the advice and help of the largest radio network in the land, — 
are obvious. The problems were those to be expected of a project — 


without professional or educational precedent. 


PURPOSES. What might we hope to accomplish by such a pro- q 
gram? What would be its effect upon the radio broadcasting al- 


ready being done by the Board of Education’s FM Station, WNYE? 
What would be the effect upon an already highly competitive indus- 
try, facing a wholesale re- 


sion? What, above all, would be the effect upon the students who 
would be exposed to this specialized training? 


For the talented , . . the extremely talented . . . few, among actors 
and production men, a 
and operators as were 


the new work would 


š Member, Program Staff, Station WNYE, 





orientation in terms of oncoming televi- 


nd for just about as many of the recordists i 
not promptly inducted into the Armed Forces, | 
lead to employment opportunities in profes- : 








RADIO EDUCATION 
sional radio. (Previous experience with the All-City Radio Work- 
shop, even before these courses had been set up, indicated that one 
or two pupils a term could be placed.) For most of the students 
in non-technical divisions of the program, professional aspirations 
were not to be encouraged. But the tremendous power of radio 
broadcasting to develop personal abilities in speaking and reading, 
in reliability in time of crisis, in split-second timing, in cooperative 
action of an intensity known only to those who must put a show 
on the air in half the time that should properly be allowed . . . that 
power could now be made available to selected students. One other 
gift was theirs for the taking: the consciousness that just under one 
hundred pupils were contributing through radio to the education of 
somewhere under a million fellow students in elementary, junior 
and senior high schools. 


ORGANIZATION. With both professional and personal goals in 
mind, then, six courses were set up. Three were open only to stu- 
dents of the Brooklyn Technical High School: Radio Theory and 
Practice, Broadcast Station Operation, Principles and Practice of 
Sound Recording. Three courses were made available, on a small 
experimental scale, to seventh term students of other schools whose 
Principals requested this opportunity through Assistant Superintend- 
ent David Moskowitz: Radio Script Writing, Radio Speech and 
Acting, Radio Production. In addition, students not yet in the 
seventh term and those whose programs did not permit of regular 
attendance, participated to varying degrees in the broadcast program 
through the All-City Radio Workshop. Still others, in ten to fifteen 
schools, received preliminary training in their own building through 
local Radio Workshops, coming to the Board of Education studio 
for final rehearsal and broadcast. 


NEW COURSES FOR OLD. It was felt, moreover, that a foun- 
dation in radio techniques was desirable before the seventh term; 
this was scarcely a new venture, since many high school English or 
Speech departments have been offering elective courses in radio, 
usually in fifth or sixth term, for the past five years. With the 
exercise of extreme care to avoid anticipation or duplication of work 
m 
** The story of the All-City Workshop and of its talented “alumni” who are 
now successfully engaged in professional radio will be told by Van 
Rensselaer Brokahne in a forthcoming issue, 
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done in the NBC-Board of Education Advanced Classes (since some — 
on 


of the lower termers might elect them in a year or so) three types 


of Elementary Classes were organized as electives within the Eng. — 


lish Department of Brooklyn Technical High School. The new 
electives were: Radio Appreciation (English 4); Elementary Radio q 
Production (English 5); Elementary Script Writing (English 6). 
At least three other high schools, hearing of the new courses of: 
study being organized for the younger students, asked for help in | 
planning similar work for their own students. Courses of study 
were made available (and are still available on request to James F, | 
Macandrew, Radio Coordinator, 29 Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn 
1). Students trained by these and similar curricula, already in use — 
in a dozen schools throughout the city, will eventually be offered the — 
opportunity, through auditions, to take the alvanced work at Station } 
WNYE, which provides another reason for offering every possible © 


assistance to teachers who wish to avail themselves of the experiences 
of the WNYE staff. 


A 
wh, ia 


“NBC CLASSES.” The advanced curriculum, on the other hand, — 
would be of use only to schools possessing genuine broadcasting — 
equipment. Limited numbers of the six basic courses of study have © 
been made available chiefly to the Board of Superintendents and the — 
National Broadcasting Company. A brief outline of the activities — 


in which the students engage, concurrently with their class work, — 
may not be amiss at this point. 


STUDENT ENGINEERS. Students 
are required to: 


1. Operate the Controls un 


- Operate the Transmitter, putting the station on and off the air 
‘ 3. Take meter readings during broadcasts 
4. Keep the station log 
5 


Assist with the recording of every program that goes out on the air 


STUDENT PRODUCERS, 
of the station, students have be 


in the Engineering Division - 


der teacher supervision 


N 


4 eZ 
On the production or program side 


en given the opportunity to: 
announcements 


j 
draw i i er i; 
schools) in outside talent from oth 


4, 
a Serve as announcers on FM broadcasts 


RADIO EDUCATION 


5. Spot and handle transcriptions and musical records for rehearsals 
and broadcasts 


6. Select musical themes and bridges 

7. Work out and handle sound effects (using professional equipment) 
8. Mark, time, and cut scripts used on the air 

9, Serve as pages and ushers for our studio audiences 

10. Answer mail; write and distribute publicity releases 

11. Mimeograph, collate, and bind scripts 


These humble or noble activities are all to be encountered in the 
professional field, as our students were assured by the Assistant 





' Personnel Director of NBC, Miss Helen Korday. Other Guest 


Lecturers from NBC who addressed the Advanced Classes during 
this first term were Garnett Garrison of the Production Division, 
Wade Arnold of the Script Department, Announcer Roger Bow- 
man, and Miss Doris Corwith of Network Relations. 


FIRST EARLY FRUITS. As the first term nears its end, it is 
possible to make some attempt at evaluation of the experiment. Per- 
haps the most impressive measure of success may be gained from 
comparing early recordings of broadcasts produced by the group 
with later ones. Most of our students have matured and developed 
beyond our fondest hopes. Since almost all of them are seventh 
termers who will not be available to the radio industry until June, 
we cannot yet measure our success in terms of placement. Yet al- 
ready two of our boys have aroused the interest of the Sound Ef- 
fects Department of a major network; a third, who has been special- 
izing in publicity, has a possible opening in the office of a rising 
public relations bureau... when he graduates. On the engineering 
side, at least fifteen boys will secure Federal Communications Com- 
mission Licenses as Radiotelephone Operator, First Class; ten more 
are rapidly reaching professional competence as recordists, whether 
for the Signal Corps or for the radio, transcription or advertising 
industries remains to be seen. 


Another indication of the value of the courses, a value which the 
best private schools of radio training would find difficulty in match- 
ing, lies in the eagerness of our present students to continue with 
us. The best of them will be added to the All-City Workshop, but 
Our classes as such must be vacated to make room for the expected 
flow of new students coming to us from all parts of the city for 
audition in January. 


For teachers of English or Speech, these courses may well serve 
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as laboratories in which techniques may be developed for applica- 


tion in similar though 
academic and vocation ( 
all students, the courses have provided a reserv 
astic, and talented young actor 

help us in bringing education by radio to ne 
in their classrooms. But that is another story. 


oir of fresh, enthusj- 


kkk 





### An article on the WNYE Broadcasts for Classroom Listening will 


appear in a forthcoming issue of High Points. 


Citizenship Attitudes in a City High 
School 
LOUIS SCHUKER, Long Island City High School 


INTRODUCTION. Popular polls have shown that the American 
people have no great zeal to support democratic movements in the 
rest of the world, have little understanding of the intricacies of in- 


ternational affairs, fail even to recognize the enemy when he appears _ 
in mufti, and are concerned even today primarily with themselves ‘ 
and their domestic problems. Of course, the answer is education, but — 
is it education and more education of the present type? Is the an- © 


swer more social studies as it is taught today? 


Social studies teachers know that facts are important, not the 4 
discrete minutiae of the New York Times test, but facts that can be ~ 


related into a meaningful picture of the past and to an understanding 
of significant social trends. 


of the value of teaching the 
terials, in using the scientific 


; method, and i ki ivin 
generalizations. Yet more im im. making and appi ga 


dud 3h pirtant than the memorization of facts 
eae ee te development of civic competence are 


social attitudes, for they are the mainsprings of human action. The 
pupil s attitude, his likes and dislikes 


material of our ; 
panied by the Mastery of ¢ Present curricula, accom 


petence and i i 
p more democratic attitudes ? 
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more elementary courses, if possible in every | 
al high school in the city. For all teachers of © 


s, writers, engineers and producers to 1 
arly a million listeners 


Social studies teachers are convinced E 
basic skills involved in selecting ma- 


ssential skills, result in greater civic com- — 





CITIZENSHIP ATTITUDES 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY. During the months immediately 
following our entrance into the war, many teachers at Long Island 
City High School were troubled by the frequent, unsolicited expres- 
sion on the part of pupils of views which were undemocratic and 
inimical to the war effort. Sometimes a statement would reflect on 
the President’s integrity or our governmental policy. Sometimes an 
attack would be voiced on the sincerity of our Allies or the nature 
of the war. Occasionally, harsh comment would be directed against 
‘refugees, Jews, Negroes, labor unions, enemy aliens, and occasion- 
ally pupils would repeat, without knowledge of their source, the 
mouthings of Dr. Goebbels. This problem, involving basic demo- 
cratic ideals and loyalties, seemed to us the responsibility of every 
teacher and especially the teachers of social studies. 


The importance of proper attitudes has been stressed in every 
curricular revision at, numerous teachers’ meetings, and in every new 
evaluation program. Our Social Studies Department therefore de- 
termined not to be guided by hearsay or random comments of cons- 
cientious but perhaps over-sensitive teachers, but rather to make a 
concrete study of the attitudes of our pupils. In conference we 
decided that (1) we needed to obtain evidence concerning the points 
of view or attitudes held by our pupils in such areas of thinking and 
feeling as the issues of the war, governmental policy, equality of 
opportunity, rights of minorities; (2) we wished to discover whether 
there was any significant difference in points of view among our 
pupils in different grades. If our Seniors manifested attitudes which 
were more liberal than those of our Juniors or Freshmen, we could 
then investigate further to discover whether this was due to social 
studies instruction, general education, community learning, maturity, 
or all of these; (3) we desired to learn to what extent pupils’ atti- 
tudes would change as a result of schooling, governmental propa- 
ganda or the profound repercussions of global war itself, in the years 
to follow. 





ADMINISTRATION OF THE TEST. We, therefore, composed 
the following test shown. Some of the items were included because 
pupils had shown an interest in the topics during previous class 
discussion, some because they seemed very important in 1942 when 
the test was composed, some because they were basic generaliza- 
tions involving democracy or our war effort, and some because they 
were re-statements of Axis propaganda. The test Originally in- 
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cluded many more items, 


enty-six W 
are re the same day to all those pupils at Long Island 
e 


cj ivics I, European History I 
ity Hi hool who were taking Civics 1, ! 
oy History Il. These students, who constituted more 
25% of the school po 
for they included all the first termers, fifth termers (with a few third 
and four termers) and all the eighth termers, and therefore they 
provided a representative sampling of the student body. On the 


morning of the test the teacher read the following to the pupils: q 
“The purpose of this poll is to find out how you feel about a num- — 
ber of important problems discussed in the newspapers. You will 
not be marked on this exercise and you need not sign your name. 


If you agree with the statement, encircle the letter T; if you are 
undecided circle the letter D; if you disagree, circle the letter F, 
THIS IS NOT AN EXAMINATION. IT IS MERELY A RE- 
QUEST FOR YOUR HONEST OPINION.” | 


SURVEY OF STUDENT OPINION 


TDF 1. A good citizen should be tolerant and believe in democratic 
principles. 


TDF 2. People who preach hatred against Catholic, Negro or other 


minority elements among our citizens are attempting to divide 


and weaken us, Such people are not only undemocratic but are — 


or hindering the war effort by trying to break down our morale. 


at home where they belong, 
until the enemy tries to attack us in America. 

America owes much of its greatness to the fact that during 
most of its history it allowed the oppressed and the ambitious 
to come here for freedom and opportunity, 

To win the war we must go totalitarian (fascist); so we will 
Probably lose our democracy even if we win, | 
TDF 6. Most Jews are Communists. ) 
TOF LA loyal citizen shou 
1DF 8 The war throughout 


TDF 4, 


TDF 5, 


ld support and respect his government. 


any of the Alli ~ j world is a unit. Every victory won by 
e led Nations is our Victory; every loss our loss. 


An . * «6 A 
ari oe a group which makes it a Practice to undermine 
in the President by personal “smears” or impugning 


his integrity js ; 
y 18 in i sf 
paion, effect helping our enemies propaganda cam- 


Commissions in oy 

ation to those wh 
an i 

a6 d undergo rigo 


TDF 9, 


TDF 10, 


o meet the necessary 


è educational requirements 
rous training for the 3 q 


Positions, 
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but for convenience of administration these f 
hich fitted on one mimeographed page, _ 


pulation, represented three grade levels, A 


The right way to fight this war is to keep our army and navy 
build huge armaments and wait 


r . r e ° e 
army and navy are given without discrimin- — 
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TDF 1l. 


TDF 12. 


T D F 13. 
T D F 14. 
TDF 15. 
TDF 16. 
T DF 17. 


TDF 18. 


TDF 19. 


T DF 20. 
T DF 21. 
IT DF 22 
T D F 23. 
T D F 24. 
T D F25. 


T DF 26, 





American entrance into this war was caused not so much by the 
Japanese treacherous attack at Pearl Harbor as by President 
Roosevelt’s meddling foreign policy, 

The war is basically a fight between the democratic way of life 
which believes in equality and the dignity of man and the 
fascist way which believes in a so-called elite class ruling “in- 
feriors.” 

Hitler is right when he says the Jews are the cause of all wars 
and this war is basically a fight between the Jews and Aryans. 
When the government is too slow in acting against fifth column- 
ists a group of citizens should act promptly by taking the law 


‘into their own hands. 


The basic pay of soldiers ought to be increased. 

Refugees should be permitted to compete for jobs with other 
people on even terms. 

Jews are usually international bankers and control the world’s 
money. 

If the U.S.S.R. wins, Communism will spread over Europe; 
therefore we should not assist the Soviet Union in her fight 
against Germany. 

You must have complete confidence that your government is 
keeping from you nothing except information that helps the 
government. 

All Japanese, Germans, Italians in the U. S., whether citizens 
or not, should be put into concentration camps. 

We would be better off if we had a good strong dictator to 
run our government efficiently. 

Negroes should be allowed to go to the same schools, theatres, 
and restaurants that white people use. 

During time of war all profits above normal should be taken 
over by the government by means of taxation. 

Most labor unions are rackets and therefore should be abolished. 
Married women, even though their husbands are employed, 
should have the same rights as other citizens and be permitted 
to work at any job they are capable of filling successfully. 
Anyone who thinks a law is bad and tries to get it changed is a 
Communist. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ATTITUDE TESTING. There are many 
difficulties inherent in the testing of attitudes. No verbal or writ- 
ten statement can be a perfect measure of basic feelings or per- 


formance. 


Attitudes should be measured by what one does under 


actual conditions, not by what one says he believes. Attitude-testing 
assumes that individuals believe what they say they believe and 
would act accordingly. In his civic actions in the arena of life, a 
pupil may be more or less progressive than he says he is on the 
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We have seen examples of the youngster who is op. | 


attitude test. 
posed to equality f 


£ n . . a 
ae pe pupil who says he believes in equality for the 
a 


or the Negro, yet will wildly cheer the colored 


know what the opinions of our pupils are on vital questions, for i 


these are, in general, the guides to action. 


Even if it were possible to measure attitudes with complete ac- q 
curacy, tests like the one shown above are inadequate measuring i 
instruments This test deals only with small facets of larger ques- — 


tions and would hardly have been administrable otherwise. Yet, all 


important ideas in the social studies are part of an intricately inter- 4 
twined pattern of fact and thought. To remove one idea from this , 
vast “seamless web” and subject it to a poll of opinion is not always i 
meaningful. It is obvious too that the individual items selected for 7 
testing are not all of equal significance in predicating the pupil's 7 
point of view. This test also did not make possible the drawing of ; 
fine distinctions in attitudes; for example, a pupil might mark item 7 
10 false not because he lacked faith in the integrity of our military — 


leadership but because he had in mind specific restrictions against 
a particular minority group. 


Analysis of Results of 1942 Test 


A. What were the attitudes of our pupils as shown by our test? ; 
Table II (see page 47) summarizing their professed opinions in 


March 1942, revealed the following: 


l. Our pupils were practically unanimous in accepting the géner- — 


alities that a good citizen should be tolerant, believe in democratic 


principles, and support his government (Items 1 and 7). The larg- 


est democratic response in the test-—96%—was expressed in oppo- 
sition to dictatorship in the United States (Item 21). 


2. There was much less unanimity on the important question of Ae 


the causes of the war (Items 11, 12, 13). Although the majority 
repudiated Hitler’s stat 


attack for our 


en entrance into the conflict, nevertheless 35% were 
wiling to attri 


bute the war to the President's “meddling foreign 


policy’, while some 20% failed to repudiate a bald Nazi lie even É. 


when the author was identified as Hitler, 
i 3. The ove 
8 





d will vote for him for G. O. office. We are also — 


rwhelming majority of the student body disbelieved 


ement of the cause and blamed the Japanese ps 
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the defeatist statement that even if we won the war we would lose 
our democracy (Item 5), and overwhelmingly, too, our pupils saw 
as early as March 1942 that we couldn’t win the war with purely 
defensive tactics (Item 3). Yet some 20% were not sure the United 
Nations were fighting the war as a unit, and 30% believed we should 
not assist the Soviet Union in fighting Germany (Items 8, 18). 

4. Our pupils who, as will be shown later, are the sons and 
daughters of working class parents, were opposed to taxation of 
all above-normal profits in wartime and at the same time were in 
favor by a very slim majority of increasing the basic pay of soldiers 
which, incidentally, was thereafter increased by Congress (Items 15 
and 23). 

5. A large majority were opposed to personal smears against the 
President, and showed confidence in the government’s news policy; 
yet half of our students evidently believed there was discrimination 
in the granting of commissions in the armed forces. When this 
question was taken up in class, the asserted discrimination dealt 
with the President’s sons (Items 9, 10, 19). 

6. Some 80% of our pupils accepted the generalization that much 
of America’s greatness is due to immigration, yet the poorest score 
on the entire test was made on the question of whether refugees 
should be granted equal economic opportunity (Items 4, 16). 

7. As much as 55% of the student body seemed to subscribe to 
the belief that Jews are usually international bankers and control the 
world’s money; on the other hand 32% (in many cases, the very 
same pupils) believed that most Jews are C ommunists (Items 6, 17). 

8. Although more than 80% of our pupils are the children of 
workers and 30% have working mothers, as many as 40% felt that 
most labor unions are rackets and should be abolished, while 30% 
were opposed to economic equality for married women (Items 24, 
25). 

B. Examining Table I in order to answer our second question 
as to whether there was any great variation in attitudes at different 
grade levels, we feel the following interpretations seem warranted: 

l. There is evidence of a slight growth in liberalism from grade 
to grade. This small increment is probably due to the increasing 
maturity of the pupils. In some items there is a definite gain, More 
of our Seniors than Freshmen were willing to accept the war as a 
unit, were able to discount anti-Semitic lies, were willing to tax 


Surplus war profits, and rejected the ridiculous definition of a Com- 
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‘es of the tests given in J, 

i PF out by the summaries 

ee re (see Tables III and IV, pages 48 and 49). 

1943 and — “a a howói mi unprogressive trend with increasing 
2. Certain ite 


ion of 
age. A larger proportion 
oe the refugee the right to com 
others (Item 16 in 1 
proportionately more Seniors than 


ions (Item 24). 4 
a goin the third question as to whether these attitudes — 


underwent any change because of the influence of the = Me 4 
war activities in our school (curricular changes, = y : p Bi q 
cial assemblies, gift of an ambulance, sale of beat vage i | ivi- 
ties, tolerance posters and programs, war relief, Red Cross drives, © 


etc.) the following statement 
IV): 


pete for jobs on even terms with 


for the worse since some 10% more of these pupils were now will- 


ing to lay the cause of America’s entrance into the war on President — 


Roosevelt’s “meddling foreign policy” and to describe the war as 3 
basically a fight between Jews and Aryans. ; 
D. Several additional comments seem warranted on the basis 


> 
a on hig 


of results: E 
l. Although our pupils did not all manifest well formed or soci- 


ally desirable opinions, there was no doubt that they had definite f 


opinions, there was no doubt that they had definite opinions, or at — 


least, 96% of them did. Less than 4% were doubtful on any ques- — 
tion, and s 


Sive responses, 


i $ 
= Many of the differences are very difficult to explain because — 
me of the attitudes of adolescents although very definite at some — 


g ama moment are frequently of short duration, A classroom s 


7 


the older pupils were unwilling to ac- 


t ts). One-third of our youngsters, ; : 
peaini A favored the abolition 


s seem warranted (see Tables III and q 


1. In general, the school as a whole showed a more progressive 4 
trend in 1943 than in 1942, but by 1944 there was a slight regression. ~ 
Since the latter cannot be accounted for by school activities which y 
remained at the same level, it may be due to the fact that there was k 
a great revival of partisan activities in the newspapers with the ap- à 
proach of victory and of the Presidential election. a 

2. The Freshman group of 1942 was tested again as the fifth- 
termers of 1944 and showed a slight progressive change in almost ~ 
all items. In two items, however, (11 and 13) there was a change ` 


, ince this was statistically negligible, we did not tabulate 4 
it separately. The doubtfuls were not counted among the progres- — 
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discussion, an assembly program, a current movie, a headline in the 
newspaper, or a radio program the night before, tends to influence 
the response to a particular question on a particular day. 

3. There seemed to be a definite relationship between the progres- 
sive attitude and scholastic ability. We had two special classes in 


` the Social Studies Department, a bright group of European History 


I pupils and a Co-op class of Seniors of a generally superior level. 
The results in these classes indicated a more liberal attitude than 
the average and tended to raise the level of their respective groups. 


SURVEY OF STUDENT BACKGROUND. In order to under- 
stand the climate of student opinion and perhaps explain some of 
their preponderant reactions, we thought some light might be shed 
by a study of their socio-economic background. From question- 
naires filled out by the 685 pupils who took the March 1944 test we 
collected the following personal data: 

1. The majority of our pupils’ fathers (55%) are engaged in 
factory work; of the remainder, 10% are in service industries, 11% 
do clerical work, 7% are in civil service, 1% are in the professions 
and 15% are storekeepers. 

2. The majority of the pupils have immigrant parents and the 
single largest groups is the Italian. 42% have fathers of Italian 
origin, 49% have mothers of Italian origin. The other groups rep- 
resented in order of numerical importance were: Polish 14%, Irish 
11%, German 9%, Greek 5%, Russian 3%, and some 20 others. 

3. In one-fourth of their homes a foreign language is spoken 
and in 60% of these the language is Italian, with some thirteen other 
languages represented. 

4. Most of the pupils come from families of one to four chil- 
dren. Only 14% of the families have more than four children. 
Family earnings have increased greatly during the past few years. 
15% have a family income of more than $100 a week. 40% earn 
between $60 and $100 per week. Only 7% have family earnings 
totaling less than $40 a week. 32% have mothers who work outside 
the home. 30% of our pupils work either after school or during 


_ Week-ends. 


5. The religions of the students in order of numerical importance 
are: Roman Catholic 71%, Protestant 15%, Jewish 89%, Greek Or- 
thodox 5%. 70% of our pupils indicated regular weekly church 
attendance, 17% indicated they attend occasionally. 
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6. 95% of our youngsters listen to the radio with so 
Their favorite programs, however, consist chiefly of 
serialized drama, and well known comedians. They listens t 
announcements but have little preference among news Commenta. 
tors. 


7. 70% of the students indicated that they read a newspa 


9%, Journal-American 9%, Long Island Star-Journal 6%, 
470, Post 3%, Telegraph 2%, PM 2%, Herald Tribune 2%, 


me regulari ie | 
popular mye 


? 
0 News f 


i per regu- x 
larly. The most popular papers were: the Daily News 60%, Tie 


Mirror 


> narrates aries 


8. All of our youngsters attend the movies. Only 5% attend less j 


frequently than once a week. 54% attend once a week, 33% twice 


a week, and the remaining 8% attend even more often than twice a 
week. 


DARK CONCLUSIONS. When these statistics were presented to 
the members of the Social Studies Department, there was mixed 


reaction, with dissatisfaction prevailing. The pessimists touched on 


the following points in their discussion: 


1. Our pupils seemed willing to accept truisms about American 
ideals: they were unanimously for tolerance and loyalty to demo- 
cratic government and equally opposed to dictatorship. Yet when 
these broad principles were translated into specific examples of tol- 
erance, equality of opportunity and willingness to abide by the law, 
many of our pupils failed to see the relationship. This gap between 
adherence to ideals and the essential referents which give these ab- 
stractions meaning emphasized the need for concretizing of demo- 
cratic concepts. Equally disturbing was the fact that although we 
had been at war for over two years 30% of our pupils were unaware 
of the issues of the war and some of its implications. f 
2. Half of our pupils subscribed to the statement that Jews ar? 
usually bankers, while one-fourth of them seemed to believe that 
most Jews are Communists and the war is basically a fight between 
Jews and Aryans. Anti-Semitism is not only a matter of Christian- 
Jewish relationship, it is an attack on the dignity of the individual, 
a basic precept of democracy. One of the teachers pointed out that 
the racists have attempted to impale Jews on a contradiction by iden- 
tifying them with the vanguard both of radicalism and of capitalism: 


for thus the Jew would be caught by a cross-fire of hatred. Anothef 
teacher made the ! 


MA fe AO 
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TOE N ERRE ET ate 


n point that if these lies were so widely believed, it E 
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was easy to see why anti-Semitism had become the stock-in-trade 
of the political scoundrel. The point was also made that Jewish 
teachers attempting to teach tolerance would have the additional 
handicap of overcoming prejudice against themselves. 

3. While an intelligent skepticism of leadership is essential to 
effective citizenship, many of our pupils in their answers to the 
questions on the President’s foreign policy and the granting of com- 
missions in the armed forces, had indicated an attitude of distrust 
and cynicism which was as dangerous as are uncritical acceptance 
and sycophantic adulation. . 
` 4. The pupils’ attitudes towards labor unions, some felt, indi- 
cated perhaps our greatest failure. As social studies teachers, we 
are convinced that all citizens must share a common understanding 
of the true character of industrial-labor relations if we are to im- 
prove our standards of living and attain peaceful progress. Differ- 


. ent teachers may weigh differently the mistakes of individual union 


members or leaders, but no doubt almost all would agree that labor 
unions have been largely responsible for winning higher standards 
and more security for working people. The labor movement is an 
integral part of our curriculum in European History, American 
History and Economics; yet some 30% to 40% of our pupils, and 
more Seniors than Freshmen, subscribed to the statement that “labor 
unions should be abolished.” 

5. The blackest pessimists concluded that we had failed, that 
there was no clear indication in any of the results that our class 
teaching, our current events lessons, our assembly programs, our 
distribution of tolerance materials, Office of War Information bul- 
letins, had had any long-time effect. One teacher remarked that al- 
though we were winning the battles of geography, we were not 
winning the minds of the young to democratic ideals. 


BRIGHTER CONCLUSIONS. Other members of the Depart- 
ment disagreed with these conclusions and felt that the results could 
be differently stated and given a brighter interpretation. Their ar- 
suments in rebuttal ran as follows: 

l. Instead of saying that 30% of our pupils would withhold aid 
from the U.S.S.R. or believed that Hitler was right in his interpre- 
tation of the war, one might say more positively that 70% did be- 
lieve we should give aid to the U.S.S.R. and thought Hitler wrong, 

‘sides, one must always keep in mind the few children who have 
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difficulty in reading or who misread each statement. Yet no matter 


what the results were, there was no occasion for teachers to cae 


s ji 
peccavi. It has been estimated by John Palmer Gavit and oth 


ers 


that hardly more than one-fifth of what one has learned can DoMi 


attributed to formal education even if one has been to college, le j 
is sheer mysticism to believe in the special idealism or goodness of “| 
adolescence. Children naturally reflect the adult community from 


Om {| 
which they come. Long before pupils enter the high school they 
have well fixed attitudes on most subjects. The school alone, even — 
if ideally conceived and administered, can not set up an ethically 3 
perfect and exclusive environment in which the pupil may develo 
into the perfect citizen. E : 

2. While this test and others taken at our school have shown that 
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our pupils are prone to accept anti-Semitic statements, one shoulda t 


not despair because the few pamphlets distributed by our Intercul- 


$- 
P- 


$ 


tural Committee and occasional references in class had not yielded | 


better results. What can be expected of incidental teaching on so t q 
profound a problem? Race prejudices, like folkways, are deep- i 
seated and can only be modified by long, continued, intensive effort, | 


in the entire community. Perhaps Ben Hecht is right when he says | 


that prejudice is not the absence of knowledge but a means of ex- — 


master to change true prejudice.” We may take hope from the fact | 


that at a time like this when racial intolerance has been systematic- 
ally disseminated from Germany, 


stance of anti-Semitic practice in 


cusing weaknesses and defeats and that “evolution is the only school- | 


<+ ie 


there has not been a single m- | 
our school. | 


APPLICATION. The results of our study, 
Department, and my own experience, have st 
victions of mine concernin 
critical time in world histo 

Teachers in their desire 


the reactions of our | 
rengthened two con TEE 
g the teaching of social studies at this 

ry. 


mey many ‘Soci S lessons as controversial topics. H 

aa ea that the subject matter of social studies bristles with com pi 
troversy, the teacher makes every lesson bristle controversy. Ac | 
cepting the tenet that the teacher who imposes hic Thani a n ne 
terpretations is taking unfair advantage of ; ate he 
> immature minds,, 
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presents no theory and offers no interpretation with realism or con- 
viction. How many lessons in social studies consist of discussions 
which are characterized by an interchange of ignorant opinions on 
the part of the voluble pupils with the rest of the class floundering 
helplessly, while the teacher enshrined in neutrality looks on with 
Sphinxlike approval? Is it not time that we began to emphasize 
the importance of drawing tentative conclusions and making appli- 
cations to present life as well as maintaining the scholarly ideals of 
unbiased objectivity and suspended judgment? Must we not recog- 
nize that some subjects should never have been treated as controver- 
sial, like the nature of fascism, and that some that were controver- 
sial a decade ago, like social security, are no longer controversial 
today? Should we not admit that some degree of indoctrination is 
desirable if we are to develop citizens with firm convictions and 

democratic ideals? Must we not realize that lies, half-truths and 

misinterpretations cannot be counteracted by mere memorization of 

a few propaganda devices but can only be answered with truth 

which is often beyond the scope of the class without the teacher’s 

positive presentation? Must we not realize, too, that democracy 

involves some very definite convictions,’and that their perpetuation 

is as much the responsibility of the school as is training in the scien- 

tific method? We must find that happy combination of skepticism 

and conviction which may lead our young citizens to effective demo- 

cratic action. 

A second thought which I would add is that if education is to 
compete successfully with other powerful agencies which are influ- 
encing attitudes, it cannot be done by “now and then and in-between 
references in class, or the occasional reading of a pamphlet like the 
“Races of Mankind,” or by vague and noble speeches on brother- 
hood by local clergymen, We must no longer be fearful of being 
obtrusive or doing missionary work or boring our youngsters with 
the words, equality, justice, tolerance, fair play, provided that these 
are not taught as verbalisms, but rather are taken off their glittering 
Pedestals and presented in the intelligible garb of the marketplace. 

SS, We must discuss economic equality, but in terms of the Detroit 
riot and the Philadelphia transit strike. We must use films, drama- 
tizations, club activities and classroom lessons, not as an incidental 

ut as an integral part of the curriculum term after term, Above 
all Attitude-teaching must not remain a wartime enthusiasm or the 
Pet scheme of one group of teachers. The active propagation of our 
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: ices is a fundamental obliga. 
democratic traditions, ideals and practices 1S. 8 1; 

tion of the school at all times. 


Table II 
TABULATED SUMMARY OF SURVEY OF STUDENT OPINION—March, 1943 


— Representative Groups — 
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SURVEY OF STUDENT OPINION—March, 1944 __ 
TABULATED SUMMARY OF SUR a 


— Representative Groups — 


M 
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At any level of school organization, no matter how simple or 

_ [st 5th Bin . | complex, there are the same basic factors to be considered: the ob- 

Termers £: aT T ; Bee | jectives, plant and materials of instruction, the staff, the student 

QUESTIONS so Civics1 E. titist. aR pee” body, and the curriculum. Mark Hopkins teaching on his log had 


i 


: y 


ferhana OS} u eA ee S these five essentials. In planning an institute for the apparel indus- 
tries, the basic areas remain the same. The institute aims to meet - 
the needs of young men and women who have the ability and the 
desire to benefit by further technical instruction and to supply the 
a a need in industry for personnel with advanced training. Training 
e | ee 92 92 627 | for the higher levels of skills within the apparel trades has been 
3. Keep Army home edie XS 92 95 93642 = incidental and haphazard. There have been no technical, engineer- 
4. Debt to immigrant. 87 86 90 87 °°: -59828 HE 


Percentage of Democratic or Progressive Response eo 
-0 | Total Tora 

Yo + No 

1. Definition of good Citizen... 89 90 97 90 618 | 
2. Hatred against minorities 

















| ing, collegiate, or professional schools to meet the needs of the ap- 
5. War ends deMmocraCyamennennnene 93 92 92 92 34 parel industry. One has only to compare this situation with the 
6. Jews are Communists ane 37 65 73 63 opportunities available in the textile field or the heavy industries 
E Loyalty to: government 97 98 4 § 9% to realize that the needle trades with a four billion dollar business 
S Whee He a auth. 78 83 - 89 83 and with over 500,000 employed have neglected a scientific approach 
6, Smears bap enemy 80 86 84 83 to their problems. 
10 Seida of afani 56 59 60 2 58 ees , The industry has realized this need for a long time and has fin- 
il. Cause of the war ke yf 65 161. 68 ally organized The Educational Foundation for the Apparel Indus- 
D. Welle ma foe Poe 70 80 72 492 try. This body received a charter from the Board of Regents of the 
13. Hitler is righ " os 86 72 496 State of New York which authorized it to organize an institute. 
14. Vigilanteism e ji 73 ji 77. The Foundation, representative of labor and management from all 
iÉ. enese skie? og at - io. ee divisions in the apparel field, entered into a contract with the Board 
W. Keins sad Six. ey 15 ae 48 of Education of the City of New York. The Foundation pledged 
17. Jews are bankers. Éi i m 42 $100,000 a year for five years to defray the costs of scholarships, 
18, Soviet victorymean Communism 70 i z a materials of instruction, instructors, and research; the Board of 
as Maion information a.. B 9 = 83 iae agreed to supply a nucleus of the teaching staff and the 
4 ose of Axis descent. 88 92 90 91 mues for instruction. 

21. We need a dictator.. ua 96 ' 

22, Equality for Negro commen. 74 hi . i PRESENT SCHOOL. At present, the school is housed on the 
= = Profit 47 40 a pe ie ‘floor of the Central High School of Needle Trades with seven 
7 nae eden ree 72 66 ee i mai of Education instructors on the staff. Other staff members 
a ier my WOrk mn 80 80 e mi une Scturers are employed by the Foundation. The staff members 

mmunist.# B1 BA gg. 84 


* 
A i 
: os address delivered at the 1944 Conference of Directors of Vocational 


“Cucation at Paul Smith College, October 5, 1944, 
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were chosen on the basis of outstanding accomplishment in the field i 
of industry or of special aptitudes for teaching advanced Students | 
in the high school. Interview tests by an instructional Committe. i 


i 
. : = tae 
were given all applicants before making a final selection. A definite : 


program of in-service training through courses, conferences, com. 
mittees, and research projects has been planned to stimulate and en- x 
courage teacher contributions to the curriculum and. methods So 
teaching. Our registration has been limited to approximately one f 
hundred students. Of these, seventy are winners of scholarships } i 
of $400 per annum for two years, granted by the foundation. These 7 
recipients were recommended by their high schools as being out- 
standing in the field of art or science. Each high school was per- 


mitted two candidates. Any high school in the United States was — 


Ey 
Fy, ] 


ees il 


allowed to participate. Although, naturally, the majority of our 
students are from New York, we have representatives from Green- 
ville, Philadelphia, Rome, Jamestown, Yonkers, and New Rochelle. 


er Syst 


PRN 
EPER 


WE 


EN 


Before organizing the school, we visited several institutes of the | 


east, among them: Philadelphia Textile, Lowell Textile, and the |. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. These, in addition to a fi 
study of many other institutes, provided us with excellent material. — 
Then we surveyed the apparel industry to determine the success re- — 
quirements of the careers for which we hoped to train. As a result, | 
we decided to offer a choice of two majors; one in the field of at | 
preparing for a position as assistant designer, stylist, and fashion | 
illustrator ; the other in the field of science preparing for the posi | 
tion of assistant production manager and junior executive. Each | 
field has interrelationships with the other, however, so that minors 
in the alternate field are provided to present a complete program fof 
all. Workshop areas of study as practiced in the trade, field trips 
to museums, show rooms and workrooms, stores, and theatres, 
a from industry, and research techniques are planned as 22 | 
Sa aan lees = en, too, the enrichment of the | | 
y the inclusion of traditional and cultural subjects has 


malar aaar ane All educators realize that vocational compet? 
A ay dap = cient, Personal, social, and civic competencies 
social life eta rs m guidance, club activities, school 
2 ve A ° ° e ee: i 
leadership ability, government, and training in attitudes ane 
Our institute is į Be 7 
Just beginning N Re 
as i ; o doubt w i uch f 
we progress, Our hope is that we shall © wil learn - £ 
50 at expand to meet the re 
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FASHION INSTITUTE 





quirements of all individuals within the apparel industry by organ- 
izing extension courses and laboratory facilities for experimental 
study. Our success depends upon how competently we can meet 
the special needs of the industry and the community and the indi- 
vidual differences, needs and interests of our students. 


FASHION INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY AND DESIGN CURRICULUM 


Major: Scientific Management 


Term 1 Term2 Term 3 Term 4 
Ci U Cr U CL U: Ci. U. 























Major 
Industrial Scientific 
Management  suossssmissssroso 5+5 Lab. 5+5 Lab. 5+5 Lab. 5+5 Lab.. 
Elementary Accounting s.s. 3 ig si om,” 
Industrial Cost Accounting paad 3 on — 
Marketing ja n co. 3 —- 
Quality Control — anka ai aos 3 
Related Technical 
| aoon e sia dsi sii 2 
Applied Textiles „usemos 3 3 _ wll 
Textile Testing ssns a soit Elect. Elect. 
Mathematics — suie 2 2 ia m 
Art (Sketching) 2 2 2 2 
Cultural and Academic 
Applied Psychology 2 Ši — atte 
Labor Relations ae Fak 2 ai oe 
Report Technique 3 a. a pa 
Contemporary Literature .. ‘nem 3 ai dai 
Personality Development 
through Effective Speech ss snes 3 Elect. 
Advertising Copy ... es e -e Elect. 
Human Relationship ne 2 2 ee i 
World Civilization mee wil ae 2 2 
School Service for 
Leadership r NACA 3 3 5 (work) 5 
History of Costume n n Elect, Elect. 
ypewriting 7 iow Elect. Elect, | 
25 25 20* 19* 
S 
* 
z a year students select elective points to equal 25 units per term. 


—=Class Units. 


Sl 
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TECHNOLOGY AND DESIGN CURRICULUM 

FASHION INSTITUTE OF Term 1 Term2 Term3 Term i 
Cu. O.P. C.U. O.P. C.U. O.P. C.U. op | 
545 (5) 5456) o e 5+5 (5 ; Any New York City high school teacher,* who is undergoing the 
iy y Lab. Lab. T a eventeen weeks training course in the Infantry at times thinks of 
Design CATI nma BO I BS pt (5) 3 | : iiei matters than his burning feet and aching muscles, the annoy- 

Related Technical pe ance of being dirty the greater part of the day, the astonishing re- 
Textile Design snes 


| 










The Army's Teaching Program 


SEYMOUR RISIKOFF, Eastern District High School 


Major* | 
Apparel Construction =- 


i 
E 
p 
3 Ñ 
E 
| S 
ft | 


Vs (4) 2** (4) 2**x* (4) oes © ; 














2# (4) 2** (4) E silience of shoes despite frequent soakings in streams and muddy 
Millinery Design —-—--~ ove (4) 2* (4) 2 (4) 2 = | foxholes, and the power of food to remain taste-teasing although 
Applied Textiles -m 4K (8) Gee (3) gravy, meat, potatoes, jello and cake merge into curious combina- 
Be enn enin an arr 44) i A i tions on his one crowded platter. | | 
Industrial Cost Accounting ae (4) ae F Sometimes he thinks of other matters. If he comes, as does the 
Industrial Scientific Man- Pre KA F writer, from the sort of school where the aims, principles and prac- 
M e eek (4) ` eo = tice of education constitute hotly debated topics, he soon begins to 
Ouality a ) ~ 20% (4) | ‘ae : 7 evaluate the gigantic teaching project, organized to instruct millions, 
Cultural and Academic + | wherein he is a humble student. 


History of Costume mem. 1 (2) 1 (2) 1 < @).. ToO 
Industrial Psychology —— 2 (4) i 
Labor Relations , 
Contemporary Literature — 
Personality Development 
through Effective Speech 
(Oral Report Technique) i 3 (6) 
Advertising Copy 
Human Relationship - 
(Sociology) 2° @) A2 0) B 
World Civilization meem 2 (4) 2° Q 
Tool Subjects | oo 
Report Technique memm 3 (6) l 
Typewriting = gree (4). 2*** (4 
Workshop Experiences 
Leadership Training 
School Service uu (4) 2 (4) 
25 Class units required each term. 53 
34 Outside Preparation units required each term, 


Such a teacher is unable to resist comparing the two systems. 
He must ask himself frequently, “What use have those who are 
responsible for the Infantry training course made of the consider- 
able body of material on the theory and practice of education? 
How do the Army instructors meet the challenges which the enlisted 
men, like our own high school students, present in abundance?” 


(4) 
(6) 


NN 





CAREFUL PLANNING. It is immediately apparent that the 
infantry program has been carefully planned to meet specific aims. 
There is a constant and consistent integration of one subject with 
ae another; a series of problems mounting in difficulty from week to 
eal week; rounded presentation of material; a super-abundance of 
— ss eee | doing” in situations as close to real life as possible; and plentiful 
use of visual and auditory aids. 

The aim of infantry instruction is to equip the soldier individually 
a = A a member of a team, with the skills necessary to incapacitate 
Fa ara i e . = l harriers so that land may be won and held. All other aims 
er aboratory work in art rather thania fi Subsidiary to this one. It might be supposed that soldiers would 


4x a . | 
Students with textile background may elect texti 


P watt e at} 3 3 i 3 
E } the most willing and enthusiastic of pupils, acquainted as they 
design; those without textile b tt 
In the second year Students 


5 are 1 * . 
eat © with the fact that the skills they acquire spell future life or 
elective subjects that om eo ny Select the number of unit credits 


ete deat l 
in. |e A for them. Such is not the case. Army instructors face the 
*“** Elective Course, & the total credit to 25 for each term. E | | 
Note: C. U. refers to Class Units at 


O. P. ref i 
m reters to Outside Preparation. 





le design or millina 
ackground require textiles. 


* 
The writer, a te 


plets Ta acher of English in the Eastern District High School, com- 


antry Training Course at Camp Croft, S C., on August 26, 
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roblem, so far as securing attention goes, that the teacher int t 
som? £ ' Despite the real life situations, and the | 


ivilian life encounters. : : 
sink of life or death, the only instructor who got the full partici. 


pation of the group was one who employed a carefully planne a \g 


immediate motivation or whose personality was striking enough t 
overcome the lack of a motivation. 


How often a harried 2nd Lieutenant would exclaim,. “There nee 


come a time very soon when not having listened carefully at thi, 


93 
you're over there. 


minutes. Later, as the statements became more familiar, there was 
less and less reaction. One of the effects of the whole infantry 
training program was to make death seem commonplace. Hence, 
the very content of the subject made this type of, motivation in- 
effective. = 
Some lieutenants used anecdotes as motivation. The stories ran 


along well-grooved lines. “So-and-so, back in Camp Watchout, i 
was working with hand grenades ... M1 rifle. . . booby traps... f 


live ammunition . . . and forgot (or had never listened to) thessi 
principles. As a result, he lost hisarm...leg... his eyes... ca 
These anecdotes, too, very soon lost their power to impress the me 


MOTIVATION INADEQUATE. The absence of adequate mo- 
tivation thus constitutes a prominent flaw in the teaching methods 
of infantry instructors. Educators have long proclaimed that the 
mere declaration that material will be important in the future » 
not an effective attention-arousing device, but such findings hav’ 
not received much recognition in the Army. Even when the leart 
ers life is involved, he needs an immediate motivation before he 
will freely enter into the learning situation. 


The decriers of Progressive education today, those who disapprov 


of the activity movement, will find certain trends in Army teachin 
conforming closel 


; Sely to their ideology. Lack of insistence upo” 
immediate motivation is one, lg 


re ge . The type of lesson most frequent in the Army 1S the | 
= - reat chunks of material are thrown at the ‘learners, pre 











AE ie in he ae 


a ee eee 
don u T ee . z 


time will mean your death. ... If you want to come back, I advise 4 
is is i ! ’d better know this when — 

you to listen... . This is important ; You'd is when | 

During the first weeks, a few soldiers would straighten upon f 
hearing such warnings and listen with concentration ‘for a few f. 


‘VISUAL AUDIT 


THE ARMY'S TEACHING PROGRAM 





sented in logical fashion, much as do the dry and technical hand- 
books of the Army, so that the soldiers are crushed under the sheer 
weight of the information to be digested.* Questions are invited: 
sometimes when the lesson is concluded a bit before the scheduled 
time, they are demanded. But the development of free discussion 
was discouraged because the Lieutenants were compelled to cover so 
much content. Class relationship was all teacher to pupil; never 


pupi to pupil to pupil. 


DISCIPLINE. In the Army, the inattentive learner might better 
be described as the sleeping learner. But discipline is made easier 
since the Lieutenant has two Sergeants and two or three Corporals 
to assist him. When necessary, they act as policemen. Nodding 
infantrymen are prodded into an appearance of wakefulness—an 
appearance, because they get little more out of the lesson after prod- 
ding than they did before. If the topic has not been properly 
motivated, policing will not avail. Few punishments were meted 
out, however, since the teacher felt a camaraderie with the pupils. 
He, too, was tangled in a web of discomfort, found his attention 
wandering. Napping soldiers were asked to stand up. Once in a 
while, a “detail” of extra work was meted out to them. The corpo- 
rals and sergeants were much more severe than the instructing 
lieutenants. And the officer who closed a class by remarking, 


“Everyone will now wake up for a ten minute break” was roundly 


applauded by the boys. On the other hand, there are genuine pro- 


gressive trends in Army teaching. The place of drill and review 
in the learning of a skill subject is given the fullest recognition. 
Each topic is broken down into easily assimiliated parts. Each 
Part is given frequent drill and review and even a low I.Q. is en- 
abled to master the techniques desired. 


ORY AIDS. A rich use is made of visual and 
fro Here, outside educators might well take example 
m Army procedure. A variety of motion picture films covers 


e ; : 
mg Subject. While some suffer the Army handbook treatment, a 


auditory aids. 


* . 
wha faniry instructor also has to contend against a physical program 
tracting ~~ the solider tired and sleepy most of the time, If to other dìs- 
e at ctors you add a blazing Caroline sun, it is easy to understand why 

ructing lieutenants sighed heavily from time to time. 
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great number are of pnag excellence, freshly conceived aad ; 
presented with e E a ate for each topic. These charts an $ 
ar 2 i a wide and five feet long. Competent artists hay | 
Eee deen Each is attractive looking, compact, simple, strik: } 
a i al point home. Many of the illustrations are aii 
— ften, little skits were enacted by the corporals and set f 
or eh ido the lesson of the day. Whether these were 4 
geants, by the Army manuals or were the spontaneous creation | 
suggested epee the writer does not know. But in his particular 4 
aha m Savane d an important part of the teaching procedure, | 
Lessons which included such skits immediately enlisted greater atten | 
tion and enthusiasm from both teacher and learner. The achn aa 
was always spirited, and often crudely excellent. al | 
As for auditory aids—whenever the introduction of sound was | 
possible, the staff arranged it. Gunfire, dynamite explosions, ar- | 
tillery fire—these became familiar to the ear. 


A 
t y 


/ 


REAL SITUATIONS. Especially in the last half. of the cyde 
teaching through real situations formed a large part of the day s t 
work. Problems concerned with the taking of ground and he 
defeat of enemy units were presented. These simulated battle we | 
ditions as far as possible. In a number of cases, live ammunition | 
was employed. The soldier had to use all the skills he had acquired 
—donning the gas mask, effortless manipulation of his pack, fing i 
at targets, proper employment of cover and concealment, digg | 
fox-holes, and taking advantage of the terrain for protection ani 
advancement. The last two weeks of training consisted of mane! l 
vers during which he approached battle life even more closely, living 
in a pup tent, and spending each day as if he were part of a unit! 
the battle area. 


The content offered to the infantry man was not limited in sca 
He learned not onl 


i jaliz 
y what was necessary for his own spec? | 
B 
mi = 2 wealth of other material. He received basic training M (9 
slain jos pa Cverations of the Infantry, so that whatever 
JOD, he could see it ; - , 
he was a member of a team oe seation, tas tits anion was that he ) 
must know the difficultie as always emphasized; an oot” | 


s ; 
plemented the other, Of others in the team, and how each C 
36 
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MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING__— 


On the whole, the attitude of the instructors was excellent. They 
were friendly and earnest. Questions were given thoughtful con- 
sideration. Every attempt was made by the instructor to clear up 
the learner’s difficulties—and there was no pretense to omniscience. 
The writer can remember very few instances of arrogance or un- 


athetic attitudes. 
symp ee 


It might be charged that there is a certain amount of waste in 
Army teaching because of inadequate motivation and weak class- 
room methods. Nevertheless, the Infantry training program does 
a good job. Such a wealth of background material is provided; so 
extensive is the use of drill and review; so abundant the visual and 
auditory aids; so real the practical applications of learning that it 
is a very poor learner indeed who cannot make the grade. The 
test of battle has proved the success of the training program. 


| High Points 


MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING 


New U. S. Office of Education Publications 


The Schools and Community Organization. By Muriel W. Brown. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. (Education and National 
Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 5) 15 cents. 

l Shows how schools can ally themselves with community forces and par- 
ticipate in wartime community service. Topics discussed include: Community 
organizations, goals for community organizations in wartime, role of the 
schools in community organization, school participation in planning, school 


participation through interpretation and teaching, and school participation in 
service. 


a X A 4 


Mo Growth, Child Growth in an Era of Conflict. Fifteenth Yearbook. 
ansing, Mich., Michigan Education Association and Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, 1944. 176 p. 


n eviews some of the main principles of growth but directs its attention 
marily to problems of child behavior. Discusses discipline, delinquency, 


emoti , à . s 
motional adjustment, and teacher-pupil relationships as related to the total 
&rowth pattern of the child. 


t * A @ 
Post War Education 


~ Bh for Public Education in Post-War America, A suggested Basis 
ie anning at the Local, State, and Federal Levels, Washington 6, D. C. 
nal Education Association of the United States, 144. 42 p. 25 cents. 
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eeded changes in public elementary and secondan 


Suggests the scope of n 
education, and presents a 
soundest and most prac 
needs in public education. 


comprehensive program which aims to reflect ihe 


Prepared by the Research Division of the Na 


tional Education Association as a suggested basis, not a final charter, for 


planning. x k k OF, 


P 
i F 


New Publications of Other Agencies: | Eo 


Á L 


U. S. Congress. House. Economic Problems of the Reconversion Periog. 


we 


-i 


4 
' 
{ 


(78th Cong. 2d sess. House Report No. 1855.) 15 cents. N 
Outlines a background for meeting the problems involved in reestablishing 


Ji 


dealt with: (1) cancellation of war contracts ; (2) disposal of surplus prop- 
erty; and (3) demobilization and reemployment. One 
U. S. Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. Changes in Women’s Em- 


ployment During the War. By Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon. Washington, U. S. f 


Government Printing Office, 1944. 29 p. (Spec. Bull., Women’s Bureau No. 


20) 10 cents. Single copies free from the Women’s Bureau as long as supply | 


lasts. i Eoo 
° bd 7A A 
Answers a variety of questions “as to the war movements in women s en 


trance to and exit from the labor force, according to their age and marital | 


status and the changes in their occupational groupings in this period.” Data 


should be useful in the development of sound post-war employment policies. | | 


U. S. Department of the Treasury. International Monetary Fund and 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development; United S tates Mone- 


tary and Financial Conference. Washigton, 1944. 88 p. Single copies*fret qh 


as long as supply lasts. 


Contains the articles of agreement adopted at the Conference held at Bret- af } 


ton Woods, N. H., July 1 to 22, 1944, which are to be presented to the 
participating Nations for consideration. 


{ 


* * * > 


Home Nursing Courses in High Schools 
Education and National Defense Series Pamphlet No. 9. This pamphlet i 
deals with the conservation of our national health, and undertakes to § oy 
how the schools can contribute directly to our national strength by instrue 


tion in home hygiene and care of the ill or injured. Brief descriptions 5 
selected courses and some vo i | 
pa with selected references or further reading. 18 pages, illustrates 

cents. Discount of 25 percent on 100 copies or more 

Send your order with remittance—no stamps—to: | 
Superintendent of Documents | 
U. S. Government Printing Office 

, 


Washington 25, D, 
58 i S à 


i 
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tical of current ideas concerning the probable Ful | 


a. 
a h 


TDR wh 


. z ` EN 1 R 
Fourth Report of the House Special Committee on Post-War Economic Po). | 


icy and Planning. Washington, U. S Government Printing Office, 1944. 79, : 


~~ 


4 


our economy on a successful peacetime basis. The three previous reports — 


? 


a) 
a 
$4, 


cational aspects of home nursing are given ©, 
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MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING___— 


How To Read the News 


This is pamphlet No, 16 of the Education and National Defense Series. 
It emphasizes the importance of thinking clearly and deals with some of the 
methods of weighing the news and judging its value. Curricular processes 
conducive to a better understanding of newsreading techniques are described. 
27 pages. Price 15 cents. N. J 

Send your order with remittance—no stamps—to: 

Superintendent of Documents, 

U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

i * k% kx + 


_ Teaching As A Profession 


Pamphlet No. 95. This new pamphlet stresses the social importance of 
teaching, and outlines the nature of the teacher’s work, opportunities for 
preparation, the requirements for becoming a teacher, working conditions, 
teacher supply, demand, and placement, and other phases of the teaching 
profession. 34 pages, illustrated. 10 cents. On orders for 100 or more 
copies a discount of 25 percent will be allowed. 

Send your orders with remittance to: 

Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

i k +% * * 


New Books and Pamphlets 


International Relations. Citizens for a New World. Erling M. Hunt, 
editor. Fourteenth Yearbook, the National Council for the Social Studies. 
Washington, D. C., The National Council for the Social Studies, A Depart- 
ment of the National Education Association, 1944. 186 p. $2. 

Deals with the impact of recent wars on society and civilization, reviews 
the development of international cooperation, and considers proposals for es- 
tablishing the security of the nations and the peoples of the world. The con- 
cluding chapter, International Relations for Secondary Schools, by Hilda M. 
Watters, presents three units of subject matter to be adapted for use in sec- 
ondary schools social-studies classes. 

International Education. Education for a Free Society. Adopted by the 
atonal Education Assembly, Hood College, Frederick, Md., June 1944. 
smak York, 1944.) 32 p. Free from: The School Executive, 470 Fourth 

enue, New York, N. Y. 
k pil ae pric of = a Education Assembly concerning 
UREI oe ie cteristics o an e ucational system that will promote the 

are, The statement is arranged in the form of a series of nine 


Principles, with a di . ; a : 
tion of exch, a discussion of the problems involved in the practical applica- 


* A k & 
Vocational—Technical Training 


Fo : e i in, j 
rhe Industrial Occupations. This bulletin, just off the press, represents a 
Concerning vocational objectives, outlets, and standards of training for 
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f vocational training of less than college grade. Its seven chap. 
a new area 0 hy, present developments and trends of training, the 
ters, with ee = present programs and facilities, the planning ae 
nature bes oe peeinonend auGHE 307 pages with index. 40 cents. Discount 
OF Be mii on 100 copies or more. —* E | 
Send your order with remittance—no sS 
Superintendent of Documents, l at 
U. S. Government Printing Office, ‘ey 
Washington 25, D. C. 
JESSE GRUMETTE 


’ 


Abraham Lincoln High School 


THE ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER 


The recent blasts against Noel Coward for his characterization f 


of boys from Brooklyn led some defenders of our local heroes to i 
play around with the name “Coward”, obviousty to the Englisha | 
man’s denigration. However, the use of coward’ as nickname in 
this instance is a case of folk-etymology, a derivation based on z 
misunderstanding. t ; ʻA 
According to Ernest Weekley,* the name “Coward is realli 
cowherd, and was given the former spelling through confusion be-i 
cause the endings -ward and -herd were often interchanged. Thus, 
the names “Seward” and “Steward” really are sow-herd and ao 
ward. “Calvert”, the name of a founding family in Baltimore, and 
better known in modern times as the name of a beverage, represents sot | 
calf-herd while “Hogarth”, the name of England’s great satirical 3 
painter and engraver, is a variant of “Hoggart”, a hog-herd. 
The name “Ward” is, of course, a form of warder or warden, — 
while herd is a word of different origin, but it is easy to see how 
the two were confused. “Warden” is related to guardian; and herd, 
now commonly used only in combinations like shepherd, meant * | 
keeper of a herd or flock of domestic animals.” , 
leas then, is the origin of coward, meaning “one destitute of | 
ppi: ? According to the Oxford Universal Dictionary it come? ) 
pa p of Old French, coart, from the Latin word for “tail 
7 =ne connection is not too clear for the Oxford Dictionaty 
merely surmises that “the reference may be to ‘turning tail’, or P°, 
sibly to Coart, the name of the h = oll gen apa! of 
e hare in the Old French version = 


R a ° a 
eynard the Fox.” Tt 18 Interesting to note that in heraldry, to 


í 


PŘ 
Pa 





* The Romance of Word 
d s, (London, John Murray, 1913). 
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THE SYLLABUS 





term coward is used to designate an animal with its tail between 


its legs. 
x ë * * x 


In the October issue of High Points, Mrs. Frances O. Landau 
asserts that “it is easier to change a syllabus than a syllogism.” The 
major premise of her syllogism is, “New York has no money.” 
However, researches into antiquity prove how easily such premises 
may be changed. We refer to the closing scene of W. S. Gilbert’s 
Iolanthe where the Lord Chancellor averred that “the subtleties of 
the legal mind are equal to the emergency. The thing is really quite 

 simple—the insertion of a single word will do it” Thereupon, he 
proceeded to change the ruling that “every fairy must die who 


' marries a mortal” by inserting the word “doesn't” before “marries” 


with a corresponding change to accord with grammar. Thus, in this 
instance, the Lord Chancellor would also call the case quite simple: 
he would reverse the process and simply omit the word “no” in the 
syllogism and that would be easier than changing a syllabus! 


Morris ROSENBLUM Samuel J. Tilden High School 


“DOC” SEARS AND DAN SMITH TAKE A WALK IN THE 
SYLLABUS 


“Doc” Sears left the office, and sauntered towards the door and 
the day. It was the first of the month: in his pocket was his check, 
in his heart a song, and in the clear blue of his eyes no darkening 
shadow of the tax-man’s ax. He smiled at Miss Wishymous, who 
fluttered office-ward and tittered a greeting as she passed him. He 
nodded a benign pink face at Adler, the elevator engineer. He was 
full of a warm, rich laughter that bubbled into fellowship and could 
— entirely spent in smiles and nods. He steered for the open 
road, 

Dan Smith stood at his side holding open the door. 

After you!” said the lean, tall poet of the school. 

Thank you,” Sears said. 
ns, brushed past Dan to the street. He thought of coffee in a 
we on the way. The long, slow sip of the steaming brew! And 

wards, at home, the long, slow draw at the pipe of content, as 
© re-read a book, or prepared his lessons—Let’s see! What would 
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he teach tomorrow? The dangling participle? What should p, 


teach? 

“Mind if I walk along?” 
They walked. 

The sun was of D 
already sad with dusk. But 


the month. ; | k 
“T was wondering,” chuckled Sears, what I would teach tomor- 


I’ve finished the unit on verbs. I suppose it’s verbals next— 
I really must consult the syllabus,” 
“Here’s the syllabus!” i 


n Uys 
ii 


Dan Smith was asking. 


ecember, and cool, and brief. The streets is. 
they walked lightly: it was the first of 


row. 
the dangling participle, and all. 
“Take a look!” said Dan. 


“Where?” — 
Dan waved his hand. “All around us. These houses, those people, 


these stores and streets—America! The world That’s what we 
teach. We're walking in the syllabus right now!” a 
Sears smiled. “I see you're going to be difficult again,” he said, 
He reached into his pocket for his pipe. | a 
A boy strolled past, whistling the latest “blues” through the gap 

in his teeth. A young man, feet planted firm on the road to heaven, 
squired his damsel safely past the dangers of the sidewalk. An old” 


tig 


at 


woman crouched on the stone step of a stoop, keep her good, reds f 
eye open to guard the baby in the carriage below. B 

“These people—” said Dan’ “They want to know the world. — ‘ 
They want to live in it happily. Perhaps they’d like to help a brother | 


een F $ 


along, a friend. What should we teach them ?” 

Sears lit his match, sucked, puffed. “Textbooks,” he said, 
full of information. Courses of study by the thousand have b 
worked out by experts. You don’t have to take such a naive view 
of the subject. You're not squinting through the fog like Columbus: 


The route to culture has been charted, you know. We don’t have og 
to play explorer any more. There’s the syllabus! It’s a map, an E 


inventory, if you will, of the wealth of the learned. The teacher H | 


is the executor. Teach 
What the ve, com 
veyed to each man his herita syllabus tells, and youve | 


the pages. Learn the thoug 
be a good man that way, 
Dan blew his nose, 
“If you learn the printed syll 
If you study the world, you wil 
has yet been able to put the wh 


hts and traditions of your fathers. 
and a good woman, and wise’.” 


be ole world in a syllabus.” He lit l e 





ge. Say to them, ‘Open the book. Reat -| 
youll | | 


abus, you will know, the syllabU® Ji 
| understand the world. No ™ — 


I Sh 


THE SYL 
“Not even if he added an extra page,” he puffed out 


cigarette. 


with his smoke. as 
Sears measured him good-naturedly along his pipe stem. “You're 


4 queer one, young man,” he smiled. “You talk about the whole 
world, but you travel about it in circles. Come to a point. Show 
me a straight line. Let’s have an end to your riddles without end. 
Exactly what do you think should be taught?” 

“The syllabus and they that dwell therein,” laughed Dan. 

“That answer annoys me,” said Sears. His smoke writhed in an 


angry cloud about his pipe. 


“T know it does,” Dan hastened to: confess. “I’m sorry. I was. 


just in a teasing mood.—As I see it, we teach our subjects as win- 
dows on the world and its people. We don’t teach our subjects: 
we teach through them.—Here! Look around! See that lady in 
mink? That’s a fortune on her back. Do you meet such a person 
in a book? Then teach the boys a quality of our people: we are 
prone to ‘conspicuous consumption.’ Teach, through novels, plays, 
poems, through woodwork and electricity, that we are a nation of 
Gadgeteers. Teach through mechanical drawing our great love of 
the Thingamabob. Let me read you from this book in my pocket. 
The facts are of 1931, a depression year. ‘More than three-fourths 
of all the autos in the world are made by us. We pack 13,000,000 
pounds of candy. We sell over 200 million dollars of perfumes. 
We consume 120 billion cigarettes in a year. Our jewelry manu- 
— is over 150 million dollars annually. More than 1,700,000 
a bai e Eagen from our factories.—( More coats than pounds 
beer 2 af po uring the first half of the year 1930, we distributed 
a lion dollars worth of radio receiving sets—’ ” 
dea. sets are all owned by the people next door,” Sears 
Dan ut hi . . ; e 
of the am ora "a t are a 
a and the hearts of our jën le If ud a; thew am 
olks, you mane he ad 4, 5 p a you on't understand your 
Guen malte a eco mm ou re a stranger in your own home. 
800d for them. You i : -e pa S ony 
A pupil has a right to know the mr aaea a a 
O more literature. then ?” Sears dink Et of 
trade akespeare for G te ? np erg Only statistics? We 
allup? Ladies and gentlemen of the class, 


this is the 1: 
| e literature period. Sit on your Odyssey, and turn to page 
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uck Catalogue. Mary, your catalogue is ney 

87 of a Seme for failing to keep the dust off the classi s 
gn e needs of our people may well be understood through a 
t los ue,” said Dan. “I don’t laugh it off. It may be an excellent, 
vi ? 7 = { The Sears, Roebuck Catalogue carried the ‘boughten 
ae pm to the farms, to the women at the pumps and the Ovens 
wf continent. It was a lifeline out of the wilderness of drudgery 
to the shiny elegance of the ready-made. It was the Fashion Show 
for multitudes of poor. It explains both the pioneer and his tail 
coated scion. Use the catalogue, by all means, if it’s of interest te 
the boys and girls. It can reveal more of the world than a. gerund 

























) 


can. ae 
Sears said, “Stop your chatter, young man, and turn intog as 
cafeteria for a cup of coffee. Its time we came to grips. with 
reality.” a A 
had doughnuts, too. a 

‘orth is America,” said Dan. “Doughnuts and coffee! And the 
hot dog! They are clues to the character of Uncle Sam, so that 
those who eat may read. They are part of the syllabus through 
which we show the portrait of our people.—Literature, of course! 
But what do we teach through the book? The face of the globe, 
the psychology of the man and woman of our nation—We are p 
strange and paradoxical people. We love friends around us, fom y 
we are essentially lonely. We live alone within the crowd, and dont 
like it—We respect the clergyman, but reward the sinner: a gambler a 
in real estate, a speculator, can hold the mortgage on the church. a 
We have clamped our gates shut against the immigrant, but we ravo 
about Pupin and Steinmetz and Mary Antin.—We glorify mother- i 
hood, but the family is declining, and juvenile delinquency is @ f 
problem of the hour. We think we’re a melting pot, but we havé fi 
race riots; yet we know that the teamwork of all built the scrapers | 
of the sky.—We'’ye given up isolationism, but we have little tribes” on 
we're loyal to—the Dodgers, the old gang, the class of ’27,—We say | 
we have no castes, but we like what’s ‘exclusive,’ We ape the elite i 4 
ms down because the Prince of Wales was shy: f 

—We like to gamble: Wall Street is the Monte Carlo of the Family — i 


inances against lotteries, and patronize the book- a 
ies. —We hate to be told, but we work best to slogans: ‘Business ! | 


first you don’t sy 





bet the old man 


THE SYLLABUS 
ny a philosopher. A man toured Texas in a trailer singing 

prone por and cracking jokes, and was paid by the laughers 
with a seat in the Senate.—These are our countrymen. We must 

- know them to live successfully among them. We must understand 
them to warn them. We must learn them to love them. 

“You don’t leave us much, in your catalogue of today, to love, 

said Sears drily. He stared into the half-filled cup. “Here's where 
you need a knowledge of traditions to help you, They paint you 
some cheerier truths, for, with all that, we are a kindly, lovable, 
lofty, and democratic folk.” l 

“And charitable,” kidded Dan. “A man who has squeezed his 
competitor to the wall and sent him to the poorhouse will then con- 
tribute to the upkeep of the poorhouse.” 

Sears hardly noticed the interruption. He dreamed upon the 
coffee. “We have begotten in our past, and fostered with all our 
souls, and presented to the world, concepts like banners: liberty, 
equality of opportunity, freedom to speak your mind, and freedom 
to talk to God in your own prayer. We have written with blood a 
Bill of Rights into the law of the land, and that’s not a small thing, 
is it? It puffs out the chests of all the little men on earth. We 
believe in hard work, in neighborliness, in lending a helping hand 
to the underdog, and in Saving a mite for old age. We believe in 
the dignity of all men, and the right of the worker to organize for 
collective bargaining. Samuel Adams’s father belonged to an ‘as- 
sociation’ of workers that would be a ‘union’ today. We have a 
flerce abiding love of democracy.—Don’t leave those out, young 
man, when you draw the face of America for your classes.” 

He drained the cup, chinked it down on the saucer With a gay 
gh, then looked up at Dan Smith with a twinkle in his eye. “I 

has taught you a thing or two right there?” 

“You're stealing my thunder,” he said. “I didn’t 
gged Individualist like you—” 
hand to stop him short, “Pu surprise you some 
truths from the past. Do not believe at all that 
lism is the American tradition. On the contrary ! 
ulness is our national tradition in truth! Hamlin 


Border shows how 


time, shared tractors and 
ouse for newly-weds in a day, furnished the rooms 


had huskings and quiltings, nursed each other’s 
65 
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Dan laughed. 
expect that a Ru 
Sears put up a 
More with bold t 
Rugged Individua 
Neighborly Helpf 


© pantry, 
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i EN 
children at sickness, and banded together against common dangers 


1 S, 43." 
Community cooperation is the American heritage, not the wolf-eat | 
om 


ivi business man, expandin o 

) hy of the post-Civil War iding his 

jor saa with his factories. _ The Rugged Individua 
ic not the Helpful Neighbor of the American tradition '—Know yo 
past, and you will not be fooled by deceivers. Er—I’ve surprised 
you there too, I see.” 


~ 


) ae 
‘ 999 ° 66 ? , a k 
Dan Smith sat open-eyed. “‘Doc, ” he said, “you’re a part of f 


my syllabus! And you're certainly alive with the past, and full of 
Ta for the present. Do you know, you're an educational ex. 
perience, teaching me new things about the walkers of the earth, 
[I'll call you a part of America that I’m learning, over a delicious 
cup of coffee. With doughnuts.” l g 

Sears chuckled. “Pve been called many things in my tim 
never a page from a course of study.” = 

“Our study is life, and you and our traditions, and that waiter, 


4 


e, but. 


and that cashier, and that goiter-eyed owner, and our just-born — 


? 
ki 


bets 
ae f,)4 


4) 


1 
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list f 


ty 
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f 
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H 


ant 


traditions of tomorrow, are live units of it. Our philosophy is our | 


syllabus, and so is our industry, our habits, our virtues and faults 


—our culture. Our syllabus is the world and they that dwell therein, oy < . Now we turn to a matching question. 


| BDJGAEHCFIL. Wech 
Sears smiled. “Nevertheless,” he drawled, “I intend to teach the | 


dangling participle tomorrow.” He looked up to see if Dan’s face | 


including you and me and your pipe.” 


was registering pain. Then he added with a broad ‘wink, “But I 
think I'll really teach the habits 
American people, throu 


gh the participle they let dangle.” He sighed. 
“Perhaps I’ve learned 


a lesson, too. 


only grammar; it may be a window wit 
“Upon America, which is our cours 

world, which is the cont 
Sears said, 

stroll ?” 


They went out. They 
HENRY Seeman 


h a view.” 


ent we teach, too.” 
Shall we have another cup, or shall we take another 


continued their walk in the syllabus. 
Brooklyn Technical High School 
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of thinking and speaking of the | 
The participle need not bes | 


e of study. And upon the | 
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RHYTHM, MEMONICS AND MARKING PAPERS 


The average teacher spends considerable time preparing examina- 
tions for her classes. And rightfully so. The time and labor spent 
in giving and marking tests are wasted unless the tests are good ones. 

However, there is one item in the preparation of tests which 
receives very little thought on the part of the average teacher— 


i3 


! 


| and that is, making the test easy to mark. Of course, this is not 
a primary consideration in preparing a test. But other things 


| being equal, why not modify your tests so that they can be marked 
in much less time? | 

Below are a few devices which I have found very helpful. . First, 

' there is rhythm. At random.I pick up a true-false question on a 

history examination. The answers are TF FTTTETT E 


Let me re-arrange the questions so that the answers will be 
t 


: TTTFF TTTEFF. Cant you hear the beat of the drums? 


Or, for eye appeal use this arrangement TT TF FFF TT T 
How much easier to mark. 


Let us take a multiple choice question. 
ACBABCABCA. Bya sli 


CAB CAB B or BAC CAB BAC B 


The answers are 
ght change we can get CAB 
The answers are 


ange these around to BAD FIG 
HEC J. 


Well, 


equal, why not make your exami 
Henry Owen 


a break. So, other things being 
nations easier to mark? 


James Monroe High School 


AN EXPERIMENT IN BASIC ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN-BORN 
| ADULTS 
a. experiment in teaching Basic English to literate foreign-born 
me : ras begun in the New York City evening elementary schools 
eon ober 1944, The experiment will continue through the school 
; As planned, one Basic En 
Welve schools throughout the 
“lasses composed of 
known as Co 
“tod, by teachers 


» twelve other 
general background and 
taught by the traditional 
ame skill and experience, 
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ntrol classes, are being 
of approximately the s 
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he end of the experimental period, tests will be administe, J f 
as which group of students will have a better comman im 
as ) 
glish language. | 
= for the pairs of classes were assigned at random. Tp 
no conscious effort to pair the students in the Basic Eng] 

A Control groups as this would have upset the plan, The obj 
= to keep the school setup as nearly normal as possible. A regis 


thirty was held to be sufficien ae 
att Aerma of the Basic and Control classes -were paired as far 





ere Š i 
ish fo 
ect f 
















as possible according to training and experience. The teacher of the - | 
Control class was not necessarily trained in Basic English methods oe 


but the teacher of the Basic class had completed the course in Basic g: i 


English.. About forty teachers in the evening schools have been 4 


given special training in the techniques of teaching basic English. il 
The instructors were drawn from this group. E o 
The experiment is conducted with the aid of the Rockefeller f 


Foundation and the University of Chicago which has assigned Dr. : 
Ralph W. Tyler, director of investigations of the teaching ofa | 


secondary language, to aid in the project. ese 

Mrs. Edna W. Davis, an evening school teacher holding a years | 
fellowship at the University of Chicago, helped in the preparation | 
of tests and materials for the experiment. A test was given to p 
both the Basic English and Control classes before the experiment Ẹ 
got under way. At the close of the year, after the students of the ft 
Basic English classes have completed the lessons in the three Basic | 
books, and are presumably ready to be promoted to fuller English, | 
both the Basic English and the Control class will again be tested. 
The aim is to determine to what extent there may have been varia 
tions in the rates of Progress of the two groups. These final test 
will be drawn up from suggestions by the teachers and pupils pat 
ticipating in the experiment as well as from observations made by 


the Rockefeller Foundation and the University of Chicago. ~ 
The success of this vent 


adie a of aig fuller English to the foreign-born. It is 
Ing to ascertaj E d 
Perry L. SCHNEIDER n whether or not it is the better methot 


Assista . s 
68 nt to the Director of Evening Schook. 
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SCIENCE—ENGLISH 


Although a bright boy may be expected to do’ well in all his sub- 
jects, experience indicates that one may be intensely interested in 
science, yet bored by English. Stuyvesant, being a science high 
school, has had many pupils who do exceeding well in their science 
courses but—shall I say?—devote so much time and thought to 
these that their English is, in comparison, neglected. For these 
boys, the science-English class was established. 

Classes in ‘“‘Science-English” have come to me in which the lowest 
mark any boy has in any of the Regents—by then they have all 
taken geometry, chemistry, and intermediate algebra—is 92%; 
usually several boys have 100% in all three. Such boys, whether 
they become research scientists, architects, engineers, or physicians, 
will be leaders in their fields. They will probably write papers, 
address scientific societies. They will in some degree help to set 
the measure of our nation’s culture. 


PURPOSE. The purpose of our Science-English course is there- 


fore twofold. A special effort must be made to quicken these eager 


spirits and bright minds to the resources of the language; to turn 
them toward fuller understanding of what they read and discrimi- 
nation in what they read and write; to waken them to the power 
and the beauty of our literature. In addition, they must be led to 
the richer use of English as a scientific tool, with adaptability to 


various levels of audience or reader, with persuasiveness and pre- 
cision, 


CONTENT AND PROCEDURE. Our reading seeks to balance 
these two goals. The regular books of the term are read: Adven- 
tures In American Literature, Hamlet. In addition, there is class 
Study of Arrowsmith, Crucibles, An American Doctor’s Odyssey— 
three types of science-in-literature. At the beginning of the period, 
every day, I read a poem to the class. No assignment develops 
from this, though the boys may question or comment; it has no 
“ating on the work for the day. Such presentation may break a 
Tule of pedagogy ; but through the term it serves to show that poetry 
May bear upon our daily lives. On Fridays, for which day the boys 
te original compositions on subjects of their choosing, I some- 
aan a poem of my own; sooner or later, some of these 
effort, Cally-minded young men come forward with their own poetic 

"+ +. AS many of them have already chosen the scientific 
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field for their later specialization, their supplementary rea dined i j | 


include books in another scientific range; the biologist 
mathematics via “Flatland”; the chemist looks for more tha 
in a book about the stars. Altogether, we start on a joy 
—we trust—may lead to a life-long appreciation in varie 
fields. : 

The rhetoric of the class centers upon understanding the us 


TNey thy 


the boys to illustrate their points while speaking—with no dead] 
pause while making the diagram or performing the experiment, but 


a steady flow of appropriate consideration. Among assigned topics | 
is an analysis of conditions, as in a laboratory, shop, or the boys | 
place of work after school, with recommendations for improvement | 


In the second half of the term, on Fridays (mentioned above), 
every boy presents a lengthier demonstration, a fifteen minute scien- 
tific development of a point; the class may move to a lecture room 


where a boy will carry through an experiment. Such recitations | 


are followed by class discussion of the techniques of the presentation, 


The boys in the Science-English class are capable of considerable q 
application. This has been devoted mainly to their science work; | 





MS s 
EX Dlorg | 
" Specta | 


D 


d literary | 


oe « es of 
words and upon clear exposition. Frequent “chalk-talks” accustom | 


$ 
x 


our problem is to direct it toward the double goal of English study: 


power in use, sensitivity in appreciation. In the fifteen years since 
the course was established, enough of the old boys have come back 
and expressed their opinions, to indicate that in their minds, at least, 


the course is making progress toward its goal. 
Josera T. SHIPLEY ` 


AN ORAL EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH 
ASSIGNMENT. The pupils are Preparing to write a classbook 
on “American History in American Literature.” Each has Ce 
pleted or is reading a book for this project. Hence the assignm™ "i 
In a one-minute speech tell the class something of interest you hav 
learned about the history of our country from a book you 4 


reading for our class project. Build i £ abo! 
125 words. a unified paragraph o 


1. Stand well. 

2. Be enthusiastic, 

3. Speak to individual pupils. 
n Speak distinctly, 





Stuyvesant High School 
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TESTING A SENSE OF CHRONOLOGY. 


5, Pronounce your words correctly. 
6. Speak fluently. 

7, Leave a silence between sentences. 
8. Avoid ur. 


CONDUCTING THE TEST. Thirty-four pupils were present. 
I used two minutes for the assignment and an explanation of the 
test procedure, thirty-three minutes for the speeches, and five min- 
utes for criticism. Each pupil had sixty seconds gross. To avoid 
wasting ten or fifteen seconds of his time, “next” stood near the 
speaker and began his talk as soon as he had the floor. A pupil 


| kept time and, if necessary, stopped the speaker with a loud tap at 


the end of sixty seconds. After this call of time a speaker was per- 
mitted to end a sentence quickly. , 


CRITICISM. The criticism was based on the assignment and be- 
gan with commendation of class improvement in posture, communi- 
cativeness, and avoidance of ur. A few exceptions were pointed 


out. Several serious errors were corrected by the pupils who made 
the mistakes. 


J. C. TRESSLER 7 Richmond Hill High School 


TESTING A SENSE OF CHRONOLOGY 


Educational authorities in our city have recently adopted for use 
in our high schools courses of study in Modern History and Ameri- 
can History. These newly formulated courses of study revolve 
around units of work developed seriatim. In Modern History these 
units are: Background of Modern History, The French Revolution 
=S truggle for Modern Democracy, S truggle between Reaction and 
Liberalism in the First Half of the 19th Century, The Industrial 
Revolution and the Labor Movement, Struggle for Democracy in 
England and France to 1914, Nationalism, Imperialism in the Mod- 


ern World, The First World War, Democracy and Dictatorship 
Since the First World War, Intern : 


ational Relations since the Fi 
yy . te First 
s orld War. In American History the units are: Roots of American 


emocracy, C onstructing the Fram 
gle of the New Nation to Define 
ctermine Who Is to Control It, I 
*Pansion, on American Democra 


ework of Our Democracy, S trug- 
the Nature of Democracy and to 
mpact of Industrial and Territorial 
cy, Composition of the Population 
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of Our Democracy—‘“a nation of immigrants,” Role of the y o, 
World Affairs, Evolution of Economic Democracy, Evolution 
litical Democracy, American Way in Crisis. Little or no pr 


. TESTING A SENSE OF CHRONOLOGY 


' n ; E fi 
TAN b A ° 
of Po. iz nvention of the steam engine 


terminal problems. 


DEFECTIVE CHRONOLOGICAL SENSE. Members of the 
Committee are informed by teachers who have experimented with 
the syllabi and by pupils who have been our frontier guinea pigs 


that, as a result of the foregoing, the chronological sense, so signif- 


cant an objective in History instruction, is difficult of attainment, 
Every effort should be made by individual departments and by teach- 
ers to correct this shortcoming. A variety of devices will suggest 
themselves for direct and indirect inculcation of the chronological 
element into the now prevailing topical treatments. 

Because examinations so often determine subject matter content 
and instructional methods, the writer presents a number of pro- 
cedures for testing the extent to which pupils have acquired a sense 
of chonology. Many of them are widely in use throughout the city. 
They are set forth herewith only with a view to suggesting the 


limitless possibilities for chronology testing and to encourage further | 
use of these types. E 


Throughout the following it is to be noted that a valid chronology 
question ought not to measure merely pupil ability at memoriter 


recall of dates. Our chief purpose in these tests should be to evalu- 


è 3 é g fa t 
ate the extent to which pupils have mastered significant cause effec 
relationships. 

TYPE I 


n P . n no- 
Place the following series of events or terms in their correct choia 
logical order. Place the number 1 before the event which occurred 


ore | 
the number 2 before the event which occurred next, the number 3 bef | 


the event which occurred last in each of the series. 
A 


C 

( ) Napoleon Emperor ( ) National Convention 
( ) First Italian Campaign ( ) Estates General 
( ) Battle of Leipzig ( ) Directory 

B D 
( ) Tennis Court Oath ( ) Laissez-faire 
( ) Declaration of Rights of Man ( ) Mercantilism 
( ) Reign of Terror ( ) Socialism 
72 
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i 2d 
Ovisi ( ) Invention of the power loom 
n : . ISlon 
is made in the syllabi for interweaving the units so that each me an 


is developed independently of the others from topical orisha i F 


nvention of the flying shuttle 
TYPE II 


. Or E 


time (or chronologically). Place the number before that item in the space 
at the left. 
- ( ) A: 1. Declaration of Independence. 2. Battle of Lexington. 3. First 
Continental Congress. f 
( ) B: 1. Dispute over navigation of the Potomac. 2. Annapolis Con- 
vention. 3. Philadelphia Convention. 
( ) C: 1. Bill of Rights. 2. Washington’s Inauguration. 
- tangling alliances”. 
( ) D:.1. Maryland Toleration Act. 2. Virginia Statute of Religious 
Toleration. 3. Northwest Ordinance. 
( ) E: 1. American Revolution. 2, French Revolution. 
on = Revolution in England. 


3. “no en- 


3. Gistisus 


l TYPE III 


In the following groups of statements number the item which oc- 
curred first 1, and the last one 4. 


A E- 
~. > ) Rise of the Greenback Party ( ) First A.A.A. Act 
( ) Rise of the Populist Party ( ) Homestead Act 
( ) Rise of Communist Party ( ) Soil Conservation and Domes- 
. ( ) Rise of A.L.P, tic Act 
E. ( ) Opposition of farm bloc to sub- 
sidies. 
C P D 
_ ( ) Sherman Anti-Trust Law ( ) ILW.W. 
_ ( ) Norris LaGuardia Act ( ) Organization of A.F.L. 
; ( ) Smith Connolly Act ( ) Knights of Labor 
_ ( ) Clayton Anti-Trust Act ( ) Creation of C.I.O. 


E 
National Origins Act 


) 

) Prohibition of immigration of contract labor 
Repeal of Chinese Exclusion 
G 


entlemen’s Agreement 


( 
( 
. ( 
Í = 


TYPE IV 
Using the time line below, 


efore each neue piace the appropriate- number in the space 


/ 1 
1850 73 £ a a E. / 


1900 1925 1944 


In each of the following groups choose the item which came first in 
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E. TESTING A SENSE OF CHRONOLOGY. se 
(. ) First Sino-Japanese War bli ant a, 1789-1870 c. 1914-1932 
( ) Creation of the Chinese Republic B b. 1870-1914 ` d. 1932-1944 
( ) Sepoy Mutiny . . i [ i. — ia farm tenancy | | > 
( ) Formation of the Triple aoe aA, 2. Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
( ) Russo-Japanese War 4 ( ) 3. Populist Movement . 
( ) Statute of Westminster $ D2 Homestead Aa i 
( ) Assassination at Sarajevo Fees eA ( ) 5, Emphasis upon nutritional crops 
Entente Cordiale l | . at : 
Completion of the Triple Entente | ) . TYPE VIII 
ng Turk Revolution Wy URRENCE. 
Damme TYPE V . A : T Sot og ‘ (2) George Washington, President 
: i low place a | i hi 
h: of the events Hated De E. ing the chart below, the answer was 2 since George Washington 
In the space before eac : ter of the 19th cent is Using the ` : ql ; s 
'2 if the event took place sa Las hir ka irene 19th conti | was president = the space of time between the American Revolution and 
; lace in the Er f 1812. 
3 if the event >i iaie in the fourth quarter of the 19th century SN: - War o fein er oe 
20 ern in the first quarter of the 20th century | CHART = Bee 3 
1 if the event took place in | š Ti ( ) Monroe oe rine 
( ) Sepoy Mutiny i American Revolution ( ) John Brown’s Raid 
( ) Perry’s visit to Japan | E 2 ( ) Louisiana Purchase 
( ) Boxer Rebellion Bs | War of 1812 ( ) a ame ee 
i Y ! Webster Hayne Debates 
Entente Cordiale — iF eth 3 ( ) 
, British North America Act . iE Mexican War ( mere oe ae 
k ian Alliance 4 4 ( ) Dred Scott Case ! 
ta oe oe i E Civil War ( ) Formation of the Republican Party 
( ) Washington Conference . ti 
( ) Sarajevo incident La 5 ( ) Exposition and Protest , 
( ) Young Turk Revolution oe 
( ) Lord Durham’s Report , E : TYPE IX 
TYPE VI r i To the left of the following five statements, place the number of the 
In the space before each event listed below, place a _ Period of time in which It occurred, i 


1 if the event occurred from 1826 to 1850 
2 if the event occurred from 1851 to 1875 
3 if the event occurred from 1876 to 1900 
4 if the event occurred from 1901 to 1925 
5 if the event occurred from 1926 to 1944 


1. From the Washington Conference to the invasion of Manchuria 
2. From the invasion of Manch 


3.. From the outbreak of World 
4. From Pearl Harbor 


uria to the outbreak of World War II 
War II to January 194] 


. 
a rere. 


to the present 


| | m ( )A, Passage of the Selective Service Act 
( ) First Sino-Japanese War ; | ( )B. Passage of the Lend Lease Act 
( ) China becomes a republic | PA CIG Passage of the Neutrality Acts 

t ) pee i a ee i , , : oul of the Neutrality Acts 

sSassination o e Archduke at Sarajevo $ atification of the Kell Bri 

( ) Formation of the Triple Alliance 4 t aa 

( ) Perry’s visit to Japan j 

( ) Indian Round Table Conferences In th , EOFS i 

€ > Opium War = . Space preceding the following items write the letter 

( ) Russo-Japanese War | , A. 

( ) Entente Cordiale 


if the event in Column I 


$ occurred before the event in Column II 
} i if the event in Column II occurred before the event in Column I 
TYPE vi hee C. if the events Occurred at approximately the same time (within a : 
In the space at the left of each statement place the letter of the P Year of each other) , 
of time which best corresponds, : 
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COLUMN I COLUMN Bi 
( ) 1. Egypt a protectorate. sesee==.. eese.. ees Dual Contry a $ 
( ) 2. British North America a el aoe Lord Durham's. a ‘i 
( ) 3. Govt. of India Acts..-++-+++- tereeeeeees Sepoy Mutiny XeDort 
( ) 4. Grant of Treaty Ports to Britain....... Opium War È> 7 
( ) 5. Abolition of feudalism in Japan......... Perry’s Visit = | 
( ) 6. Anglo-Japanese Alliance ...+-+++++++++-- Russo-Japanese War | 
( ) 7. Creation of Young China Party....,...-Boxer Rebellion E 
( ) 8. Washington Conference ..--++--++eeeree Twenty One Demands a: 
( ) 9. Dreikaiserbund ....-+.+eereereereereeeees Austro-German AA i i 
( ) 10. Anglo-Russian Alliance ...+--+-++++-++0+- Entente Cordiale alt 
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IDNEY N. BARNETT 


VOCATIONAL POETRY AGAIN—MR. BECKOFF TO MR. POLLE — 
Mr. A. H. Lass 
Editor, High Points 
Brooklyn, New York 


& 
F 
n 
g. E 
á 5 
h “a 
y 

3 

HE 

E i 


Dear Sir: l o OR 


` 


It was with mild sorrow that I noticed the absence of The Am 1 
tiquarian’s Corner from the lively pages of the November issue of | 
High Points. However, I also noticed that Mr. Henry Pollet has E 


already placed my name in modest nomination for the position. I f _ 


accept, vermiform appendix and all. Furthermore, I shall campaigt | 
on a platform of eternal wonder about Space, Time, Causality, and | 
Deity. I shall love justice and hate injustice. I shal love, criticize, E 
evaluate my fellow beings. I shall arouse myself against wrong 
and evil, etc. ... ie) 
However, I shall not win the election. Some aroused supe A j 
visors (also with vermiform appendices) will inform my constitù 


ents that at one time I betrayed all the English plumbers and Engli 4 
electricians by refusing to teach them 
a academic; that in November, 1942, on page 664 of The Engh E 
ii ef. om stated that “It seems to us that the comP™ f 
sessin Ah: — a well-trained, well-informed citizen P% | 

5 a manual skill and an intellectual faculty to analyze ™ | 
appreciate contemporary culture A a 


7 con i e 
s pparently this more liberal | i 


pE 
3 

> 

t 










High School of Music and An | 


ap 

, 
É 
F 7 


anything but English, virgin j 


the text, 


VOCATIONAL POETRY 


And yet, Mr. Pollet must be disabused. What has been my sin? 

- To advocate a wider study of poetry in the vocational schools? ‘To 
question the overemphasis on arid prose because it is thought to be 
more intelligible? “Any teacher who has watched vocational pupils 
struggling with a prose selection will understand my position. Why 
prose should automatically be intelligible and poetry esoteric is be- 
yond me.” Or does Mr. Pollet find fault with my taste? Perhaps 
he does prefer Wordsworth to the poets I have selected. And yet, 
these poems were not written to order for use in the vocational 
high schools alone. Out of the twenty-six poets mentioned, twelve 
are of the very first rank, including Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, 
Edgar Lee Masters, and others. In addition, I also said that “it 
is not improbable, however, that the poems will very readily meet 
the needs of a considerable group of academic high school pupils 
too.” There is no danger that the poems will convert would-be 
engineers, doctors, lawyers and teachers into machinists, plumbers 
and electricians. 

Mr. Pollet wants “Poetry .. . make our youthful worker sensitive 
to the universal beauty and mystery about him.” I am afraid that 
Mr. Pollet is more interested in metaphysics than in teaching poetry 
as a medium for the interpretation of contemporary life. I repeat 
that I have no use for the old Trade English. I have not yet at- 
tained the position of Beniamino di la famiglia in the vocational 
high schools. Thus far do I go with Mr. Pollet. I suggested three 
possible forms of motivation and not of objectives. Mr. Pollet 
considers the third type of motivation suspect. I don’t think so. 
My pupils understand, appreciate and love all the great poets, in- 
cluding Karl Shapiro and Edgar Allen Poe. I have not helped 
them become better plumbers, but I have contributed a little bit to 
a as intelligent citizens. To carry Mr. Pollet’s 
Sica m o its logical conclusion, the English teacher who em- 
amari ee a theme in Hood’s “Song of the Shirt” in the 

chool is also teaching Trade English. Let him beware 


when he teaches Frost’s “After A 5 des 
le Picking,” set 


“To An Athlete Dying Young,” etc. If 

that Mr. Pollet is in love wi Atel) meat Bogeatce me 
‘ Ove with th i : ai 

down to earth. Is this anc e metaphysical and just won’t get 


jian? s another bid for the St. John’s of Annapolis 


Mr. Pollet is entitled to his inferences. 


Let’s look, howeve 
The introduction to my article “er 


makes no mention of 
77 
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vocational objectives as such. In Unit I, there is one referenca, _ 
the trade situation, the last sentence in Part 8 (“Does your trai 


experience?”) Another reference in the latter part of the Pee ) 
to Unit III, questions 1, 5, 9 (more technical than vocational), on X 
or two lines in the Preface to Unit III, and a mild allusion N 
vocational education in the Preface to Unit V, are all the hints a 
reader will find in the whole article that betray the fact that these 
pupils are in a vocational school. This hardly represents the kind 

of Trade English Mr. Pollet is familiar with. I make no apologies 
However, though the voice is Mr. Pollet’s, the words are faintly 
reminiscent of the Hutchins-Barr-Adler school of liberal education, 1 
I'll stick to my plumbers. | 


SAMUEL BECKOFF Queens Vocational High School 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT 


French German Greek Hebrew Italian Latin Portuguese Spanish Ẹ 


Senior H. S.. 28,943 6,206 24 2,398 5,899 13,288 48.642 | 
Junior H. S. 19,082 1,007 103 2890 2,610 -x 1110074 
Vocational H, S.. 55 69 155 51 


—_—_—_——— 
ee ë ë——————ĖŮë—Á— ë ——————— 


48,080 7,213 24 2501 8789 15967 155 6020 | 


INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT, ALL SCHOOLS 


a Oct. 1944 ` Feb. 1944 Increase Percent ii 
sn 48,080 47,680 . 400 1 = 
rman 7.213 6,513 700 11 i 
Greek mem 77. Mi 24 A JARE 
he ee 2,501 2,209 292 13 f 
omy _—_— he 8,183 606 i c 
TAANA aa 15,673 294 a 
General Language —— Co s oas M 
a 395 257 ; 

143,414 139,936 | i 


i 
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in a vocational school afford you any guarantee against su ch i g 





Books 


teways to Readable Books. By Ruth Strang, Alice Checkovitz, Christine 
= Gilbert and Margaret Scoggin. N. Y. Wilson, 1944. 


e is i ed as a guide for teachers and librarians in select- 
: T k am. gted o who find reading difficult.” The four 
e ans from well known educational institutions in New York City. 
compilers — titles from a number of existing bibliographies compiled for 
ey Oe ers and submitted them “to more than fifty persons in close 
aane, yi dolescents.” The result is, as a whole, acceptable. l 
ar fe tions have been chosen on the assumption that interesting ma- 
= = gae easy for the child and as the books recommended deal 
sa or nat art with jobs, flying, personal experience and the like, we are 
sahir aS children of retarded reading ability are interested in these 
A milar than in the imaginative type of literature. An examination of 
the headings shows that “Folk and Fairy Tales” contains five items against 
seventy six in “Choosing Your Job.” . a | 2 
All the titles are annotated and graded according to their reading diffi- 
culty—it is, rather surprising to see Lorna Doone in the same grade as 
The Story of Dr. Doolittle. The bibliographical data. for each entry give 
original edition, reprint, date and price, which 1s very handy information. 
The book also contains lists of reading texts, suitable magazines, newspapers 
and pamphlets, and author and title indexes. 
ELIZABETH MCLENAHAN 


` 


Methods of Vocational Guidance—With Specific Helps for the Teacher of 
Business Subjects. By Gertrude Forrester. Boston, D. C. Heath & 
“Company, 1944. ' Pp. 460. $3.00. 


This book is a “must” for those who wish to put guidance theory to work, 
especially if their guidance facilities are far from adequate—and whose are 
not? It is a compendium of well-organized information concerning ways in 
which all members of a high school faculty, including subject teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and counselors, may cooperate to make vocational guidance a 
reality. One has the feeling that the author makes her recommendations of 
methods out of first hand acquaintance with the problem of introducing pupils 


and teachers to the world of work—else how explain her provision for so 
many important details. 


The first part of the book dey A Bird’s E ` 
otes ten chapters to “ B x re View 


anin ioie. SÀ oni presenting a broad, factual base for future 
dole and tuk F cceeding chapters progressively narrow the range of 
dither ti, Soa to the emergence of the individual's abilities 
to pele et . Forrester makes it one of her aims throughout the book 

o teachers of commercial subjects the ways in which they, 


without special train; 
A rainin ` bd a 
pupils. & may contribute, to the vocational guidance of their 


The outstandin 
Suggestions, One 


& contribution of the book is its ab 
of definite detail. 


has but to open at an 
Witness Chapter X 


undance of practical 
y page to become aware of a Wealth 
I entitled “The Career Conference.” 
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Here are clear directions comprehending planning, preparing Speakers i 4. Fo 
ducting the conference, cooperating with the outside community 2] T 







REFERENCE 


a a ua 






sh and ys Tee ' a 
school departments, effecting pupil and teacher participation, follow a Lan: ps ! 
evaluation of results. Witness further the completeness with which aie oN | Os FARINA >” 
lined the “Instructions to Student Chairmen of Conferences.” What K ba PINGIMREE : 
to the not-too-experienced teacher who is about to conduct a vocational] con. Mó: MUNICHZ81 aa 
ference to find here 13 points to pass on to her student chairman, al] as clear iT NEW Yo a — 
and specific as the one that requires him “to report to the office five minutes [Ts 
ahead of the scheduled time on the day of the conference.” ONAJ re 
Source material is up-to-date and comprehensive, l Especially helpful i Si l : Kr TIPER paanan 
the specific information concerning the means of obtaining pamphlet materia, fe 4 ari $ LALU -< B 
A chapter devoted to fiction and poetry descriptive of business occupation ME A, ie p” ; 
typically yields up such a little-known and useful fact as IHA ; 


that 250 poems have 


been classified under 75 occupational titles. Not only is the reference give, [au Ja l ii A k-i 

but excerpts from it are given, so that any English teacher who wishes to F y: i Vy TER A |i A Æ i P 

build a lesson or two around the vocational interests of her pupils will fing E oa e T " j 

ample material without looking beyond the book. STORY . l © 4e y | > fa fj 
The newer tools for teaching are amply presented—the radio, motion fete... “<0 | i i ia Á - 

pictures, modern discussion methods. Even television is anticipated! In aF : i j~— > 4 i A 

the chapter “The Radio May Help” we are given enough sources of assistance AT TA f j n =m Es. | a Á Á 

to teachers to vitalize any classroom for years to come. be | Ay s hi. j 
The book is so comprehensive and so packed with suggestions to suit all ws a | ini a > Py Dee , 

situations and tastes that one is tempted to quote from every page. © This wh Ssi E a d y i Á 

pcviewer lays down her pen in the hope that she has succeeded at least in MED GA V AU E g 

kindling the desire in the readers to see for themselves how truly excellent PENTSS $ ) ~~ . E i A } 

a volume it is. ONA My \ \  " g r,s) x pe ™~ 
Etsa G. BECKER me Pewrerin \ ~~ / ) ff | 
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Wars are Made in Classrooms} 
JAMES MARSHALL* 


Domination, characteristic of a dictatorship, is made possible by 
the attitudes of people who are ready and willing to be dominated. 
Such attitudes are certainly encouraged by an education which is 
authoritarian in its methods; which attempts to indoctrinate by 
teaching that such and such is the only possible right thing; which 
will not permit of disagreement or variation in the expression of 
views. It is natural, therefore, that the general rule in the schools 
of authoritarian nations is the teacher-dominated classroom. In 
such a classroom the teacher’s knowledge and the teacher’s mistakes 
are alike truth and he does not risk his dignity in the rough and 
tumble of free discussion or assume that the pupil has much that 
is good to learn from his classmates or that he has capacity to form 
his own judgments. 


OUR AUTOCRATIC CLASSROOMS. The autocratic classroom 
is not peculiar to the autocratic nation. It still exists in many a 
schoolhouse right here in the U. S. A. It is a natural carry-over 
from the early days of schools which considered it to be their func- 
tion to tell children rather than to develop them; in which the 
schoolmaster had the knowledge and assumed that education was 
no more than an imparting of his knowledge. That children could 
be led to knowledge in such a way that they would desire to learn 
was rarely conceded. Many an educator believed that the more 
odious the work assigned the better it developed character, or that 
if you shoved a mind hard enough into Greek grammar you sharp- 


ened it for all purposes, as though the mind were a knife and study 
a whetstone, 


The teacher-dominated classroom is still all too prevalent in the ` 


United States. 


This does not mean that the teacher in such a 
Classroom is not 


jolly or friendly. She may be. She may permit 
à great degree of free discussion. But she pretty generally tells 
the children everything they must do and just how they must do it. 

€ does not encourage collaboration or independent investigation, 
mili apt to want the answer that the book gives and to regard 


ed from The Saturday Review of Literature with permission of 
tors. Side heads ours. 
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that as the only answer. There are still sòme teachers whol E | 
corporal punishment in place of patience and understanding, I hates E 
heard many a roaring teacher, who may not have meant to Re | 
pear threatening, but whose throat alone over-awed the A eA 


sters. | EAn 
This teacher domination was perhaps not so harmful in our irona 
tier days when children still had before them the assurance that they a; 
could go West and find an opportunity to be themselves, when the ! 
possibilties for creating self-made men were limitless, when there - 
was release from the repressions of the classroom in the empty city 
— lot and the fishing stream and there was a chance to try the skills 
of one’s hand at household chores. But the teacher-dominated class- 
room is not well qualified to preserve or develop young individuali- 
ties. The child cannot compete with the adult who sets himself or- 
herself up as being always wise or right or good. In such an at- 
mosphere, the teacher is apt to treat a child’s working with his 
classmates as an annoyance—or as cheating. Cooperative attitudes 
are not consciously developed. The tone is one of competition for | 
good marks or the teacher's favor. The habit of watching for the 


reaction of authority is over-emphasized—the child watches to avoid i. 


punishment or to defy authority behind its back. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE CLASSROOM. It is important that a 
democratic atmosphere be spread to all our classrooms if the habits x 
of self-reliance and interdependence are to be developed rather E T 
attitudes of defiance, subservience, or retaliation. It is a matter © l 
vital concern that there be developed throughout the world BE, 
tional techniques which will promote those attitudes which lead Ef 
habits of behavior which are social and creative rather than ame p 
social and destructive, whether they be destructive of self- Om 
others. It is a matter of concern because that behavior which W 
call democratic is a fundamental barrier to the rise of dictatorship? 
It greatly reduces the chance of exploitation of one people by sa 
other. You cannot readily bully a people who are used to askina 
“Why ?”, who feel unawed by bureaucracy. Nor are you yours 
likely to attempt to bully people when you are in the habit of treating 
them as equals. When such attitudes prevail, they will reduce t z 
likelihood of more of the furious international wars in which y 
have engaged in this century; they will discourage such major *” 


ventures in aggression as dictatorship and imperialism. ' 
6 i 
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WARS IN CLASSROOM . 
NOT A NEW CONCEPT. The concept of a technique of educa- 





tion by other means than indoctrination or authoritarianism is not ` 


new. Benjamin Franklin in his “Autobiography” said, “For, if you 


would inform, a positive and dogmatical manner in advancing your 


_ sentiments may provoke contradiction and prevent a candid atten- 
tion.” Pope says judiciously: 
Men should be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown propos’d as things forgot; 

Such a teaching process is a logical aspect of a democratic life, 
that is of letting people do things for themselves or together rather 
than doing things to them or for them. It requires taking part on 
a basis of equality—that is, on a basis of mutual respect and con- 
sideration although the teacher has more knowledge and experience 
and must guide the program diplomatically towards educational 
goals. That is no more than leadership. It is similar to political 
and economic democracy which involves participation as equals 
rather than the ancient concept of the governors and the governed, 
though qualified people assume leadership. 

You can, of course, create a subservient people by babying its 
children just as well as by bullying them. The point is that the 
prolonged use of swaddling clothes and control through terror or 
bribery each in its way insults the child’s sense of dignity, decency, 
equality, justice, and love. The result is that he cannot understand 

what people mean when they use those terms as ethical guides. The 
discrepancy between the words and the behavior of his elders is 
too great for him to take words seriously. His emotions cannot 
live up to the logic of his ethics. So the poor, unhappy preacher 
Preaches his heart out and wonders why his words of inspiration, 
threat, or promise have so little effect. How can they affect the 
adult who in the silent places of his heart is trying to strike a balance 
with the hurt pride of his childhood, his injured dignity, his sense 
of guilt Over small pranks? In this way, justice, decency, and 
equality tend to mean getting the rewards of authority, both by 


Playing the part of autocrat and receiving the blessing of someone 
with power or prestige. 


AUTHORITARIANISM AND PATERNALISM. In many ways, 
Re aoritarianism and paternalism have survived, without apology, in 
elds of intellectual life and education longer than in the political 
Our authoritarian scholar and educator treat the words of 
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the teacher and the writings of the dead as 


more important t h 
living student. They love the yes-men of the classroom, th e 
and girls who can repeat to them their own repetitions of cla 


thought. They have little patience with teaching which treats MN 
classics themselves as no more than experiences. They accept 
to zoos, the use of tools and experiments in laboratories as bein 
varieties of experience, but there is to them a mystical somethin 
about somebody else’s experiences reduced to writing which makes 
of books not common experiences but a sort of fetis “aa 
In this approach, authoritarian intellectuals find 
darlings of paternalistic industry, government, religion, and the mili- 
tary. Everyone who objects to independent thought, embarrassing 
questions, and demands which require the surrender of some au- 
thority also objects to education which teaches men to stand on their 
own feet and to work together without seeking rewards from sub- 


e “ 


themselves the 


servience to those in power. Such people lament loss of discipline, 


for they do not accept self-discipline as a substitute for subservience, 
They want to see other men jump to commands and to feel that 


others will swallow whole what is told them. The three R’s are 


fine, but too many ideas—no. 


We could not escape our past even if we would. The grandeur 
and beauty of that past definitely have a place in our education. 


But it is not in the seat of authority. The grandparents telling ot 
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their younger days and the customs of the old country and are. PA 
they used to sing are one thing. The tribal patriarch, the. family 


autocrat insisting that the w 


ays of his youth are the right ways, 13 
something else. , 


IDEAS AS INSTRUMENTS, Ideas are certainly instruments 
power. They are sovereign weapons less drastic perhaps will 
machine guns, but more enduring. For example, many of K on 
go through life as though we were frontiersmen dependent : A the » 
our own rifle, plow, and spinning wheel. On this is ‘pases ople 
political theory that it is not the American way to deprive p: ra 
of an inalienable right to a rugged individualism by controlling 50- 
of the destructive activities of commerce, finance, and industry- es 
this frontier fantasy there is also based the concept that chain stof 
are somehow nobler th 


ould 
ne an cooperatives and that by nature men WOT 
not join labor unions 


were there no com ulsion. 
As long as ideas suppor . 
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a. E 
t autocracy or paternalism, and as long 
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WARS IN an a a 
people are indoctrinated by autocratic or paternalistic methods, those 
who are outside the ruling clique will continue to be crushed in the 
power conflict. How could they avoid it? For in the last analysis 
the autocrat must control by playing on the anxieties of others. So, 
as long as children are taught on the basis of “I say it is so, therefore 
it is so,” or, “The book says it is right, therefore it js right,” democ- 
racy will remain in the realm of verbalism, of words, and its political 
machinery will be inadequate to maintain equality. The newer 
psychological testing of attitudes has indicated this. 


DEMOCRACY. Democracy is not words on the lips of statesmen 


or in the texts of constitutions. It is an attitude towar 
a habit of dealing with them equally, 
cally. The creation of attitudes 
of the classroom. The stimulati 
development of democratic habit 
of the classrooms of nations a 
they need to avoid as much as po 
The teacher must take an attitu 


ds people and 
though not necessarily identi- 


and habits is the Principal function 
on of democratic attitudes and the 
s should be the Principal functions 
spiring to democracy. Therefore, 
ssible autocratic teacher-domination. 


de more as an equal of the pupils, 
respectful of them and ready to share skills and knowledge. Only 
in rare instances where life and limb are endangered should he be 
the authority. 

This in turn re 
teachers than is t 
than is the rul 
of teacher p 
attitudes bef 


quires more thorough training and retraining of 
he rule throughout the world—more thorough even 
e in our own country. It requires, too, better selection 
ersonnel, Particularly with emphasis on determining 
Ore the teacher is permitted to take over a class. 

THE EDUCATION OF OTHER PEOPLES. | have mentioned 
the vital concern that we Americans must have in the education of 
other People. In the United States we have by no means fully met 
the problem of differing educational standards and opportunities in 


t ‘ : . 
€ Several States. But we recognize that inadequate or defective 
education in one pa 


rt of our country is the concern of every other 

Part, for it contributes to the climate of our national attitudes and 

a ry same thing is true on a worldwide scale. It is 

sme think that People fail to understand one an 

Suni, they speak in different tongues. 

other erstanding of the aims and pu 
Peoples, 


a mis- 
other merely 
Far more critical is their 
rposes, hopes and fears of 
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How shall our concern for the education of ot 
pressed? We know by this time 
even in our own land and hope through them to 
standing, friendly, and cooperative. People mus 
out for themselves. Nations must work these r 
themselves just as truly as children must. W 
education in other countries by sending Americ 
sionaries to those countries. We can onl 
dogmatic or authoritarian. . 

Moreover, we, too, have many things which we ca 
other peoples. We may dislike the British sense of 
certainly they have developed self-government and r 
other’s opinions to a degree which we have not. 
use for the Russian attitude towards religion or 
but the Soviets have much to teach us in the matt 
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that we cannot issue dir 


make People 
t Wor k these 
elationships o 
e cannot aff 


Under. 
thin 


n learn from 


and cooperative effort. We may not care for the penny-pinching of © 


the French shopkeeper and housewife, but the French have much 


to teach us in a logical approach to major problems. We certainly 
would not care to have the standard of living of the Chinese, but | 


they have much to teach us in attitudes towards life. 


PEACE AND THE SCHOOLS. There are many lands in which p. 
there never has been much schooling and where such schooling as 


did exist was largely for the benefit of economically, politically, or 


socially preferred classes. The schools of the Axis ae! ie i 
been made into engines of combustion through preaching o 


. j wai , e for 
aggression, destruction, and chauvinism.’ How can we hop 


° ? 
e » n S: ‘ 
peace to endure while the force of ideas is devoted to such thing 


i ae | le of 
How can we hope for peace if nothing is done to break the oan 
authoritarian classrooms turning out every year around the at 
millions of little robots ready to accept authority on any terms, 


‘ ; EA : lies 
any miserable little promise of reward—and millions of ite a 
ready to play the authoritarian in home, in schoolroom, ın 1n r it 


in scholarship, or in government? 

The very peace of the world re 
itself to schools. It must ultimat 
of education which will aim at 
and cooperative, 
and destructive. 


advice in the organization of school systems, It should prov’ 
' 10 


EE- -o 
quires an agency which will dev? 


rds 
ely be in a position to set tne 
developing attitudes that are cree” 5 


It should immediately be in a position to give expr 


her peoples be K 7 
Ectives 


ect the . 
an teachers as mi 


y antagonize them by being Aad 


te 


Superiority, byt 
espect for each — 
We may haveno f 
private enterprise, { 
er of race relations — 


: i siv 
and tend to discourage those which are aggre 
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pilot plants in the form of schools for administrators and teachers 
and experimental teaching—not dedicated to any educational pattern 
but open to the influence of proven educational practices from all 
parts of the world. Such an international education agency should 
encourage the spread of educational ideals and tested techniques. 
It is important, too, that there should be a section which will 
Í work on the elimination from textbooks of matter tending to arouse 
~ international animosities. The Scandinavian nations pursued this 
course with success. The effort of the French and Germans during 
the Weimar Republic days failed. It was crushed between the 
Hohenzollern-trained teachers of Germany and the nationalistic ag- 
gressiveness of the French government. As I. L. Kandel, one of 
our leading authorities on comparative education, has said, “with 
history taught from the militaristic point of view, it virtually be- 
f comes impossible to cultivate the ideal of international understand- 
! i ing and cooperation which should be the foundation on which en- 
= during peace must rest.” Only a world movement can bring dis- 


armament of the schools, just as it is only a world movement that 
can assure disarmament of military forces. 


|= be complete, therefore, without the establishm 
_ Office for Education. 


The school can be a stron 
effective medium for the d 


7 to 


a 
au 


No peace plans can 
ent of an International 


§ source for the spreading of ideas, an 
evelopment of good attitudes and habits 
of life. If it remains an instrument of competitive nationalism, 
more wars will be made in classrooms. Sooner or later the world 
must accept the school as a fundamental instrument for international 
$ appreciation, collaboration, and good will. Why not now—now 


before we get involved in the passions, prejudices, and power-drives 
which must lead to another holocaust? i 


JEROME CARLIN, 


| 

i 

i The Post-War Prospect 
Brooklyn High School for Specialty Trades 

; I return now to teac 

dustr Ih 


hing after a leave of two years spent in in- 
ave had an excellent refresher course in the ways of the 


Wor] . , : i 
j : d outside academic walls, a fine opportunity to view the strengths 
i | Weaknesses of our former 


it 


| pupils in the pursuit of their daily 
a ll 
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occupations, and some insight into the conditions whi i 
VOC 


in commerce and industry after the war. I feel k 
; s een 
approaching changes in the post-war world which are go; 
their repercussions upon our teaching. songi 
No one can offer a complete blueprint of tomorro 
less, it seems safe and within the bounds of commo 
dict certain trends, some of which will be the ineyi 
of the cessation of hostilities, some of which have already be 
initiated, and some of which have merely reached the talking cn } 
With the war over, the United States will possess the wea | 
production potential ever known in any country in the history of th 
world. Because of its favored position as.a producer of arms and 
armament, the automotive industry, for instance, will enter upon- 
reconversion with greater resources in plants, machine tools, trained 
personnel, and raw materials—except, perhaps, for rubber—than it 
ever had before. In the peak year of automotive manufacture, over 


will xis 


\ í 
N Sense to Dre. 


5,000,000 vehicles were produced, an almost unbelievable triumph — ; 


of mass production which the industry will now have the facilities 


to surpass. Other great industries, such as the producers of chemi- ff 


cals and non-ferrous metals, will likewise have the advantage of 
the manifold expansion of facilities brought into being by the E 
Equally striking is the fact that many medium-sized and even sm 


: : : i t for 
enterprises have now acquired high grade, automatic equipmen 


Í ; 
low-cost mass production, assets which were beyond the a ; 
their pre-war financial position. Indeed, as far as ae ted in y 
ditions are concerned, most companies that have Lah tely on 
war production are sufficiently strong to embark rye. ower 5 
ambitious post-war projects. Moreover, the trained x: a in 
abundantly available by virtue of our war training progr 
schools and in industry itself. a 

At the same time et we command a hugely expanded a 
turing and agricultural potential, we also have a eal “ion. OF 
cious population eager to consume the fruits of our ps 3 t by mið- 
estimate (America Unlimited by Eric Johnston) has it tha estimat? 
1944 there were 110 billion dollars of savings. Another amil 
(PM, August 27, 1944) declares that the average a scare re 
has $900 in savings. Although there is a variance 1 the o thi? 
there is no doubt that a colossal total exists. While m sir com 


money is in war bonds, it is not to be supposed that hung ging 


sumers will wait for the maturity of their bonds before 
12 
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satisfy their long-denied needs. In addition there will be notable 
M sumption on the part of life insurance companies, savings banks, 
a other institutions, which will reinvest their returns from the 
fiquidation of government bonds in housing projects and similar 
undertakings. Each year the maturity of war-born government 
obligations will effect a wide distribution of cash and resultant pur- 
chasing power. The needs to be satisfied will be of every description. 
The pencil sharpeners and the furnishings of many schoolrooms need ~ 
replacement, and so do the threadbare rugs in many a home, and 
the wire fences on many a farm. How many contracts for refrig- 
erators and automobiles will be signed on the day the showrooms 
open again! 
Nor should anyone overlook the demand that will be created by 
the need for reconstruction and by consumers’ requirements in war- 
‘ravaged countries throughout the world. Our export trade will 
receive an impetus that—barring artificial trade restrictions—should 
keep it humming for many years. 


WHAT OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS? What impact will all this 
have upon our high schools? It means that we are going to educate 
boys and girls— 

I. Who will have more material advantages, more conveniences, 


more luxuries than any previous generations because of the in- 
creased productivity of our industry and agriculture. 


2. Who on the average will stay in school longer than at present 
because the shortage of manpower in commerce, industry, and agri- 
culture will cease to exist under the combined influences of the 
demobilization of the largest part of our armed forces and the 
Inevitable shrinkage of production occasioned by the cessation of 
war manufactures (for no matter how vast is the domestic and 
foreign consumption after the war, it cannot conceivably equal the 
fabulous sums spent for the war effort). 


3. Who will have more leisure because our war-accelerated ad- 
Mt in production facilities, business machines, and means of 
plish « aia and transportation have made it possible to accom- 

much more in so much less time. 

4. Who will increasingly have specialized occupations as mass 


F : pplied to more and more jobs—from 
ceping to domestic service. 
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5, Who will be highly dependent on m 


tific devices both on 
the home. 


l . e ° . 
as conclusions have certain practical applications. 


On account of the decrease in job opportunities, most students 
in the future will be open to persuasion to complete four years of 
1 


high school. There ts a considerable likelihood of a stoppage in the , 


downward trend of the high school population. A change can be 
expected in the relative proportion of pupils in the lower and Upper 
grades, with an increase in the number of upper term students and 
classes. As a consequence the range of advanced courses for the 
mature body of juniors and seniors can be widened. 

Among the subject fields which will have the opportunity to 
expand are science and mathematics. The enhanced technological 
potentialities of tomorrow’s society underline the need for more 


training in these subjects. Both for purposes of production and |. 
consumption more trained technicians and a more soundly: scientific — 


citizenry will be needed in the future. Students must be encouraged 


to take advanced science courses, particularly in physics and chem- ff 
istry. More closely than ever such courses should keep abreast of | 


the latest technological applications of scientific principles. Addi- 
tional courses in applied and industrial science may well be offered 
in all schools. K 


CONSUMER EDUCATION. Since we are entering upon an erai 


of conspicuous consumption on the part of the whole mass o 
American people, it would also seem that consumer education 0u§ 


to receive much greater attention. What could be more education: 


ally utilitarian than to require every student to complete a full tera 
study in consumer science? Both producer and consumer ought t 
benefit in the long run from a fearless, scientific study of conse 
problems—with no punches pulled. During the war we have o 
the spectacle of government purchasing conducted on a rigor a 
scientific basis, side by side with consumer purchasing which 


| ige 
uninformed, blind, and haphazard. Manufacturers who were ie 


by the terms of their government contracts to maintain Pr dani 


standards—and who actually had to furnish in sworn 
14 : 
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achines and other scie 
the job and at play, both inside and outs; de | 


PLICATIONS FOR THE SCHOOLS. For the high schools 
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firmation of the carbon content of a steel, the analysis of a plastic, 
“nd the like—continued in too many cases to offer to the public 
vnclassified, ungraded goods whose quality the consumer had to 


take on trust. Government purchasing agents availed themselves 


of scientific knowledge and tests in buying shoes and similar articles 
for our servicemen and women. Imagine the Congressional investi- 
gations if they hadn’t! But most civilians still continued to ease 
their bunions into shoes bought on the rule-of-thumb principle that 
“If you pay enough, it’s good; and if you pay less—well, what can 
you expect?” l 

A program of consumer education will protect the manufacturer 
of integrity as well as the consumer. It will help to maintain the 
healthful competitive conditions so necessary for the well-being of 
our economic structure. The high-powered, well-financed advertis- 
ing of established companies tends to diminish the chances of the 
small competitor. If the better-built, rather than the better-adver- 
tised, mouse-trap is to find a market, its prospective purchasers must 
be able to recognize its quality. Where products compete on, the 
basis of actual merit, the small or new producer has a better chance 


to survive. All factors point to the desirability of augmenting. con- 
sumer education. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Like science teachers, those who 


are concerned with vocational education will find a challenge in 


Post-war industrial changes. War-time scarcities in rubber and 
metals, for example, have resulted in Speeding up the development 
pala srs and plastics. New industries and occupations are on 
hee oe new processes and new machines have been 
dta, in old industries. To add to the perplexities of cur- 
a Tbs p nners, women have now thoroughly ensconced themselves 
aditionally held by men. 

eidama D a o eae are more courses or units in vocational 
tlom suidine Opportunities for vocational preparation. Vo- 
largely rele | as outgrown the short-pants stage when it was 
etween re z a ns the time squeezed in by the home room teacher 
ib le efh T i S tor absence excuses and the Red Cross drive, But 
E Bea 10rt of the respectable status of a full-grown subject, 
cational Preparation, one immediate need is to expand the 


°PbOrtunitios ; Ti 
Stead coat in academic high schools for a broad basic training in 
Skills for both boys and girls. 
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ss si tional schools ia 
alized training of the voca lee 
As for the excel cit res ought to be doubled and redoubled, 


; fa Be 
their offerings maa with former vocational school students On the i 
My aie ee i trade school training is an asset to both employee — 
job indica 


i) 

tunity to work with boys who had { | 
and employer. tae AE eeiiien Vocational High School, i l: 
ange A k Vocational High School, Brooklyn High School i 
East New Teil and other schools. From personal observation — 
for Specialty m adalesecit with vocational school training is very | 
Jamies valuable worker in the shop than the untrained man | 
r pakeke is always at a vastly greater advantage than 
iin doket without such training. 
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INCREASED AND IMPROVED SKILLS. A praiseworthy as- 
he vocational school division has been the he 
pect of the work of the . tthe sane a 
constant effort to increase the quantity and scope O e ski s n | 
which training is offered. With the cessation of war production qi 
there will be a shift in the type of skill in demand. Not so many f 
lathe hands, power press operators, sheet metal workers, pate y 
makers, shipfitters, riveters, welders, or other workers er $ 
diectly in the production of goods will be needed. The en | 
be away from the factory, but toward what? Certainly not pe X 
the land, to agriculture, for that is already as much at a z ge 
factory production. What direction, then? The cconomust C. Ha a 
Grattan says (in “Factories Can’t Employ Everybody epte | 
issue of Harpers Magazine) that the direction will be towar vor 
service industries. Grattan shows that this tendency is not mee 
the result of the change from a war-time to a peace-time status, E 
rather the characteristic of a developing economy. Accor ae 
Grattan’s figures, in 1870, 53.5% of our American Wa 
engaged in agriculture, 21.9% in manufacturing, and ya 
service. In 1920, 27.6% were in agriculture, 32.9% in manu “te | 
ing, and 39.% in service. And in 1930, agriculture had . o 
21.9% and manufacturing to 30.9%, while service ha ie 
47.2%. rs, Ka 
wn are the service workers? They include baper toe 1i 
and actors. But in larger numbers they also include chetS; “| = 


men. 

° undry aS 
i i rists, and laun STE 
mechanics, carpet layers, house painters, florists, civilian 40° | 
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All these are important cogs in our economy. Wha A 


not now know the worth of a good laundryman? 
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i fine courses for service workers are already available in our 

Many | schools. As war production diminishes, the chances for 
—_—, work in our own community and for initiating and 
iobs a ° related training courses will be greatly augmented, 
agan P = opportunity which lies before the vocational schools is 
i te velop the field of evening instruction on a peace-time basis. 
Both for returning war veterans and for the constant stream of 
vocational casualties who require retraining, the evening vocational 
school can be of outstanding service. 


LEISURE. The new world now before us will have not simply 
new and different vocational openings but a wealth of leisure and 
avocational opportunities. The forty-hour week in commerce and 
industry was virtually an accomplished fact before the war. Pre-war 
mechanization and organization created factories in the fields, super- 
‘market merchandising, and a host of other developments for increas- 
ing the output of the worker. During the war, this process was 
speeded up so that in the case of General Motors, for example— 
according to figures presented by Walter Reuthers of UAW-CIO 
—between 1940 and 1944 productive output rose 75% while em- 
ployment increased only 33%. If the trend continues, this increase 
in productivity will be reflected in fewer hours in the working week. 
And that means more leisure for everyone. 

Implicit in this fact is a pre 
every subject in the curriculum 
can be given to its cultural and 
much improvement can be m 
Students the broad range of f 
— and corridor bulleti 
a thee a and talks ca 

to do in our commu 


a valid contribution in the fo 


places, faciliti 
though the 
ase of juveni 
cy Can Set 
x interests, 


ssing need for the reexamination of 
to determine what further emphasis 
recreational activities. In this respect 
ade in bringing to the attention of 
acilities which New York City offers. 
ns and exhibits, teacher presentations, 
n carry the message of where to go 
nity. The school newspaper can make 
le torm of a column devoted to publisizing 
es, and activities available to high school students. 
Schools cannot alone eradicate the social forces at the 
le delinquency—complaints of critics to the contrary— 
uP a counteracting influence by stimulating vital, health- 


Urthe i a . 
trainin d it goes almost without saying that, with the new leisure, 
i citizens citizenship can be made more fruitful. In the future, 
S will be able to spare more of their energies for the 
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citzenship: work with civic organizations 





active exercise Of good 
social welfare agencies, P 
bers of commerce, parent- 3 
When the bulk of our citizenry 


heard and its wishes 


. e oo . ° p] fs k 2 
teacher associations, citizens’ committe Be 


thus inspirited to make its Voice 


felt, democracy will truly flourish. 


OMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING. In addition to the | 
C 


i i S i 
ional changes wrought by the flux and modification of our 
mr | set-up and our general economy, another important factor $ 
industri > ; tor 
mimise to play its part in the future scene. 


In the horoscope for tomorrow is compulsory M troni nk 
can boy, probably immediately after graduation from — 
ang Sad. Rt least one committee of citizens has already under. 
- 4 ‘pian public opinion and obtain support for a federal | 
=e af universal military training. Their program calls for one 


l > | e | 
political organizations, union groups, cham. | 





n v ete e A ` 
continuous year of peace-time training for all men “in their early f. 


manhood.” Other advocates have made similar proposals with minor 


— 


variations such as the division of the,training period into four i 


sessions of three months each in Te ae oan ae a. 
leaders have indicated their approval of the gene p re $ 
compulsory service. Secretary Stimson and General Marsha os 
placed themselves on record in favor of universal military traini : : 
while the President himself is said to favor some modifica 0 
CG, A 
po m is part of a larger movement toward post-war ee 
preparedness. While we have fought World War H to Pia be 
democracy in our own country and to reestablish t itt ome Me, 
have not had this time, as in World War I, the positive conv! a 
that it is a war to end war. In 1944 we are not so sure, as H W. 
in 1917, that after victory there will never be another wor 
clysm. a 
"However bitter a pill this may be to swallow, it means hat di | 
the war we shall probably have to gear our philosophy, met EE and} 
curricula to the realities of a program of military training r 
reparedness, | 
i How will this influence our peace programs, our ince 
peaceful traditions, our “debunking” of war? Are there Ha ty 
logical dangers in preparing our boys and girls for the ¢ call! 
of participation in war while teaching that wars eae ve face 
ignoble method of solving human problems? Undoubte | 
18 
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THE POST-WAR PROSPECT hg | 

‘ous conflict between the reality and the ideal. Nevertheless | 
j oa ve that we must prepare to reconcile the two. In antici- 
firmly e “sossible conflagrations we can build the fire-engines and 

SS ie paeme, and at the same time fireproof all our structures. 
serital terms what are we to do in the event of post-war 
universal military training ? 

First, we must keep faith with the needs of our national commu- 
nity by continuing, extending, or instituting such courses and activi- 
ties as are adequate to prepare all our boys and girls for the future 
eventuality of war—and all our boys for the immediate program of 
military training. In health education this will mean continued 
emphasis on “toughening-up” courses, commando drills, strict phy- 
sical examinations with a firm insistence on correction of remediable 
defects, thoroughgoing hygiene courses, and mass participation in 
sports. In mathematics and the sciences, the knowledge and skills 
which will fit soldier and civilian to survive and triumph in the 
ordeal of modern war will have to take their proper places in the 
curricula; apt in this respect is the recent Proposal of the War 
Courses Committee of the Physics Teachers Club for greater em- 
phasis on shopwork, machines, and electricity. In modern languages, 
the realities of global warfare seem to indicate the importance of 
emphasizing conversational ability in the foreign tongue. In all 
subjects where specific skills are taught those abilities now stressed 
because they have value in time of war will have to be taken out 
of the “temporary” or “for-the-duration” category of importance 
and be given at least semi-permanent acceptance. 

But then we must go further. We must reaffirm the anti-war 
a were dominant in our schools during the past two 
With le ecades. Concretely this means that we must go on 

atic “a ogr ams, anti-war lessons, the emotional appeals through 
a “neo and assembly exercises, and above all the 

Sve me ot the basic causes of friction between countries and 
continue the - Hie our own country. English classes should 
and Siegfried ¢ y of anti-war poems like Carl Sandburg’s “Grass” 
investigate eager Aftermath.” Social studies classes should 
trends a, € closely than ever Current economic and ‘political 

with an eye to their social significance 
merican history might well be taugl i 
emporaneons s he g e taught as an integral part of con- 
itd ther ak wstory. We cannot risk the isolationist trend 
Y be created by our failure to emphasise the inter- 
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ARBITRATION ——— 

Fourth, unless educators take the knowledge and use of arbitra- 
tion to the grass roots of the nation—to the homes, offices, factories 
and firms where their students will take up their duties as Ameri- 
cans, no really strong national foundation will be created under an 
international system of peace. Men at the top alone cannot make a 
peace system work. 





relationship of our own history with that a i rest of the w orld 
Recent history itself stands as proof of the fact that we cannot 
remain isolated, try as we may. | 
After the war the United States will, for many years, haye A 
colossal weight in international affairs. The philosophy and actions. 
of our citizens, individually and collectively, will have an influence 
totally out of relation to our numerical proportion in the Population — 
of the world. The potentialities of this nation for ensuring world 
peace are tremendous. Our students must learn this fact and must 
be given the political, economic, and social understanding, as well 
as the emotional drive, to accept and act on their responsibilities. 


EDUCATION IN ARBITRATION. Next, I would like to point 
out the importance of education in arbitration to America, and 
through America in our international relations. 


J], Within a quarter of a century, the whole of civilization has 
been uprooted by two of the most disastrous wars in history—not 
‘one, but two wars. Why? , 

Because nations could not or would not settle their disputes ami- 
cably or even try to do so. 


2. American Courts are flooded with complaints of men against 
each other; of corporations against one another; of broken partner- 
ships and other business relations, Why? 

Because they have found no way by which of their own free will 
they can settle these matters by themselves. A Bulletin of the United 
States Department of Commerce rated the cost of commercial litiga- 
tion in the following words: ` 


“N 

e a e s . . 

xt to war, commercial litigation is the lar 
Preventable waste in civilization.” 


3. E a . 2 
Path A in the midst of war, strikes are called and pickets parade 
ets and men whose work is desperate 


war are idle. Why? ly needed to win the 

B 

a ae management and men have not 
e their differences than by force. 


4. The toll . . 
to be three n of accidents is appalling. Courts have been known 


ears j ; 
= to be adjudi N wi arrears with more than 20,000 claims waiting 
Sf = a in New York City alone. Why? 
to think of ae and the insurance companies were unable 
e 
layed suit er way than to wear each other down in a long 


Why Teachers Should Know About 
Arbitration“ : 


FRANCES KELLORt 














The Saturday Review of Literature of September 16th contained ` 
a challenging article: “Will Educators Lose the Peace?’ I recom- - 
mend this to all of you for reading, for it shows the great oppor- 
tunities that educators have before them and the great responsibilities 
which they have to meet. ee 

My subject is “Why Teachers Should Know About Arbitration.” 
There are several urgent reasons: 

First, teachers have the opportunity of forming the minds of thos¢ 
who will make or prevent future wars. 

Second, teachers can reveal the lasting’ practical values of peaga 
ful ways of life as opposed to force—by making them peacefu 
minded in the settlement of small as well as large affairs. 

Third, arbitration is the only known pacific method of sS 
grievances, disputes and differences through persuasive mean fo 
will stem the avalanche of disputes that now riddle nations 
that will follow the war into international relations. 


aa spices 
* A talk delivered at an In-Service Course for Teachers under np iy j ef- 
of the Board of Superintendents of the City of New York an 
ican Arbitration Association, September 28, 1944. 
f First Vice President, American Arbitration Association. 
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learned a better way to 


ettling 
S that. 


Childre 
n carry their grievances isli 
'Sputes with one ano fe foun 


ec 
ause no alternative 0 
lvorced 


into g es to school, or get 
ther and settle them with fists, Why? 
f self-regulation has been Offered to them. 


Parents wrangle over where the children shall go to 
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1. where they shall spend their time and how they shall be Sup. F 
school, whe D 
? | a ee $ 
ported ? = m am public litigation is an accepted way of i 
Because A 
i s. , ; 
solving iak ner AO of the disputes that riddle our in- 
If a vag lations and our daily human relations were to Sweep 
mae land, men would be alarmed. They would do some. 
alte athe a y would start research; they would start teaching 
~ real how to protect themselves; they would invent preven 
e p 
«= aaa no alarm over disputes which take so heavy a toll ant 
. =m aie war comes; in time, money and goodwill when litiga- 
5 n flourishes ; in economic well-being when strikes prevail; and the 
aa toll in friendship and confidence when disputes run rife 
through human relations. 





gie 
< "y 


tives 


MENACES TO HAPPINESS. Why are these disputes and hun- 
dreds like them such a menace to human happiness, acm eyo | l 
and well-being? For the most part: ` Ẹ 
They are ugly and unfair and unjust. 
They are secret and vindictive. 
contagious and epidemic. ; ` 
a ia in “sii persons and make them suffer with the nS ee | i 
of the dispute. l 
They spread lies and suspicion and hatreds and intolerance. 


. ° e justly 

They are inherited from generation to generation—if not Ma y ae 

and amicably—sometimes living through many generatio | 
sistent feuds. 


mgr . the light 
They are a slow-moving disease of the spirit which ia. ae: 
of justice and fair play and understanding and ma z REA ol 
live or work together in that degree of harmony ? 
civilization. i ahin a 
s : ty wit 
They are the secret rivers of discord that undermine big y | 
nation and goodwill and confidence between nations. 


PRE el ee eee 


ing out 
TEACHERS. Why are we bringing the problem of stamp 


this menace of disputes to teachers? "n 
l. It is certain that with the coming of gar (ame 
and grievances, held in leash by the war, will be 


ead, 
world. Tikai ah 
2. It is certain, in the reconstruction and a ap ae ae 

that disputes will greatly impede progress in 


tes, differenc 
loose upo’ 


ARBITRATION. 





ARBITRATION, raeme n 


3, It is certain that unless the interest and conscience of teachers in 

3 this problem can be aroused so they will begin to train youth in the 
science of pacific relations and not solely in the science of war that 
we shall not, in the end, be more able to stem the rising tide of 
controversy than we were in 1914 and in 193 


What is it that the collaborating organizations responsible for this 
course, seek to bring to the teachers? 

1. A knowledge of the menace of controversy and the evils which 
it creates in social, economic and human relations, 
2. The knowledge and application of arbitration as the only 
known alternative that has any real capacity for stemming the tide 
of controversy. 


3. The working out of ways together by which teachers can 
bring to their own profession the need for action in achieving free- 
dom from disputes. 

4. Because we believe that teachers can make arbitration inter- 
esting and attractive—even more so than is the glamor of teaching 


war—and can arouse enthusiasm and train leadership for the keep- 
ing of both international and national peace. 


What is arbitration and why does it hold out a 


ture wars and of a better promise in the Ameri- 
can way of life? 


Arbitration is many things, 


| l. Arbitration is an ideal. It 
bition to be 


These are a few of them. 


embodies in the highest form man’s am- 
Self-regulative, sel 


gone far 
arbitration offers 


not or would not 
for neutral approach, 

a magic carpet. When every other 
her seems blocked, men in dispute 


r, or telephone or speak to one an- 
n to the voice of arbitration, When they are reminded 
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a k 
=k aa the blockade of disputes so they can get th 
rati 


to each other. 

5. But arbitration is also | 
When its persuasion fails, 
agreement to ar 
breaks it not on 
law itself says that he w 


it can be strong and powerful.. For 


in good faith perform his award is subject to the judgment of the 


court. . i 
Why has arbitration failed to meet the tests of war and of na 


tional disaster and personal resorts to force? 


1. Not for want of machinery—at the time of the outbreak of World . 
War II there were two international courts functioning and seven i 


tribunals established for special pacific purposes. 


2. Not for want of good intentions—in 1939 there were more than 53) | 


treaties of peace on record. | 


3. Not for lack of talking about peace—for archives are filled with — 


IGH POINTS [February 1945 = | 
reed to arbitrate, it is the magic of the word arbi ; ; 
rough f 


= * 


lso a process for the administration of jus 


bitrate is a contract and the man or nation me El 

ly loses credit and goodwill and standing, bar ae 3 
ho agrees to arbitrate and does not dct 

cannot enter the court to satisfy his dispute, and he who will a 


records of thousands of meetings devoted to the subject of peace 


and with speeches of leading politicians, diplomats, educators and of ; 
many others in all walks of life. The desire for peace is universal f 


and its discussion, therefore, is unending. è 


4. Not for lack of leaders—for there have been great leaders of peace; 


right here in the United States, there were George Washington, John | 


Jay, Elihu Root and John Bassett Moore, James Brown Scott and 
many others. i 


Then why has arbitration not made its full contribution to the 
maintenance of peace? 

It is my own conviction that it has failed for lack of general 
struction and technical training of the youth of the country 1n the 
science of arbitration through the schools of America. 

It is also my conviction that our educational system has n 
brought the tools for making and developing peace through arbitra 
tion within the understanding of children. 

There is an almost total absence of knowledge or instru 
the principles and policies of pacific settlement, or of its ma 
and how it works. No history has ever been written; there 
primers and popular handbooks on arbitration. <- roots 

At no time has arbitration reached deep down into the gras E 
of the nation—rather has it been for the few and not he : 

It is finally my conviction that only through the demoa ak 
of education in our schools can there be built up a por eal of 3% 
standing and support of the people for this American 1- 
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ARBITRATION a I aT ere a E 
pitration and its practice in international relations. For neither. 
treaties nor laws are effective in themselves just by reason of their 
being written on paper. The spirit of their fulfillment fies with 
the people. l 
Nowhere in the world have the teachers—their vision and their 
competence—been mobilized in a systematic effort to train youth in 
the science of pacific relations. Instruction in the science of war is 
of huge dimensions; instruction in the science of arbitration—which 
is the symbol of pacific settlement—is a puny infant. 
Compare for a moment the tools for arbitration with those for 
war. Arbitration has: l 
No written history 
No handbooks or organized source material 
No popular textbooks for students or teachers 
No outlines of courses or syllabus of lectures 
No descriptive material on arbitral machinery 
No assembled information on policies or programs 
No treatises on the strategy of winning and holding peace 


No research or laboratories or 


other supplemen 
education Pp tary appurtenances of 


No assembled data on how and why international disputes cause war 
On the contrary, the histo 


hold ry of wars, their technique and strategy 


a leading place in the literature and instruction of all nations. 


EDUCATION AND ARBITRATION. So the great field of edu- 


cation, unfettered 
» ur and unexplo i 
of this country in: aiaa ee 
The training of youth 
i training of teachers’ 
€ training of writers and leaders 
€search and experimentation 


tstorical and Philosophical discussion 


It is an a 
to make re =y SREHING adventure in education. It is all our own 
a aaa at we will. It is our opportunity to be pioneers in 
t etai ure or picknickers by the wayside 
e : ` 
ver we do in this adventure is fraught with significance 


0 future : 

well-being 2 international peace and to the security and 
r . 

Our friends. nation and to the happiness of our homes and of 
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ts the Curriculum ang 
= terprets and Implemen i 
IX. S feadan : fe rove Teaching and Learning. 


We realize, 


i The Supervisor and the Curriculum 


ditions require changes in 

TIONS. When local co 

i ceaenead Eme it is the supervisor’s duty to make these changes 
o A 

hi a suggest improved techniques and methodology. 


The successful supervisor should be equipped with the following A 


ifications : 
jaag maaa understanding of the school personnel. 


b. A broad and comprehensive social outlook ‘on life. | 

" Sympathetic understanding of the environment of the com 
munity in general. | 

d. Courtesy and emotional control. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND APPLICATIONS. Supervisor arranges » | 


for the following: l l 
a. Use of community aids in learning. 
b. Observation of other teachers’ work. 


The Supervisor Utilizes the School and Community Resources 


The successful supervisor takes cognizance of all abilities ant 
talents of pupils and teachers, the resources of the param SA 
permits the freedom of necessary activity. These procedures eh 
the introduction of new practices and the assumption of yh. 
bilities. The supervisor is successful to the degree that he 
lishes a rapport between himself and his staff. 


Illustrations din fields 
1. Latent abilities and talents of teachers, which may be iiy? mathe- 
other than their license subjects—fine arts; business a a 1 talent. 
matical genius; athletics; spiritual insight; organiza a 
Dinama , ‘ting Pri 
* Analysis of other principles of curriculum as outlined in =k s New 
ciples of Curriculum Development (Board of Education, 


York), have appeared in previous issues of High Points. 
26 





from hard practical experience, that there is a great 
ro : 
: between the intent of these aims and the actual practice, i 
ee ae to the diverse conditions in the many sections of the oe 
This is due the 
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Uses of the resources of the community such as: social agencies ; 
2 cultural agencies, economic facilities, 

Potential energies may be utilized by: student councils, clubs, speak- 
’ ers bureaus, rotation of teachers, teacher Participation in adminis- 

trative problems. ST ke | 
4. Examples of “innovations”; Public relations—making your school 
the centre of community activities, 


Illustrations and Applications 


1. Teachers with talent in music, fine arts, dramatics and poetry as- 

' signed appropriately. l 

2. Teachers with extensive travel experiences assigned to social study 
and language classes, , ; 
Teachers with interests in books assigned as librarians. 

4. Teachers with camp experience assigned to guidance, counsel and 
club activities. i 


Ge 


The Supervisor Must Wisely Appraise His Human Material 


The quality of supervision which determines learning and teach- 


ing procedures depends directly on the degree to which the super- 
visor has managed to develop: 


1l. A well balanced personality s 
2. A consistent and understandable set of working habits. 
3. A good adjustment to his personal and working environment. 
4. A background of training and experience that has kept abreast of 
changing philosophies. 
. Vision to anticipate and establish the ground work for coming events, 
- Illustrations and Examples 
l. Teachers are aided by: 
a Sympathetic understan 
sonal problems 
b. Constructive, tactful, guidance 
c& Recognition of school problems where they exist 
Teachers are im 
attitudes: 
a Placing administra 
Supervision 
b. Accepting orders without due consi 
e school and neighborhood 
sing Pseudo-democratic Procedures as a tool to do odd admin- 


istrative tasks 
d A 


ding by the supervisor of home and per- 


N 


peded by supervisors who are characterized by these 
tive duties above creative and constructive 


deration of the problems of 
CU 


Utomratic, domineering, antagonistic approach 
The Supervisor Should Secure Team Work 


OUtine ; 
Ine MSpection of methods and Procedures such as: Check-up 


Physica] 


features, disciplinary problems, methodology, and cur- 
27 
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‘culum interpretation fail to meet the requirements of effective a 
ric fs 


rvision if attacked in a perfunctory manner, Teachers should fi 
ak as a team under the leadership of the supervisor. R 


sos 


i$ 

p 
4 

s 
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Dlustrations and Applications 


Menne: 


1. Friendly relations are furthered: | 
a. If supervisor assumes the attitude of a professional consultant 


with his teachers eA 
b. If he treats the teacher as a person rather than as a cog in an oe 


ERT, 


educational machine ` Eoo 
c. If he does not deride one teacher to another 


at! 
mE A 
eg 
oy i 
rare: 
i IPS 
oa aa Ti. 
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d. If he treats complaints by one teacher of another in an impersonal k: $ 


and professional manner | | F 
e. If he makes all feel secure through obviating occasions for fear e 
f. If supervisor aids teachers in their professional advancement a 


` 


d h l 
Mc! 
‘vf 4 


2. Cooperation may be secured by the following means: 


a. Encouraging and advertising a good activity device 
b. Exchanging experiences in grade conferences | 
c. Utilizing agencies in difficult discipline cases ‘a 
d. Suggesting sources of materials and arranging for their full $ 

use 
e. Encourging teachers to try new projects 


pa ere Fe a we! 


Supervision Should Insure Growth of Teachers and Pupils 


; 3 


The purposes of supervision are: aa 


| A 
a. To develop attitudes on the part of pupils that foster respect J 
for private and public property, the rights of others, law and — 
= order. 
b. To further better relations between teacher and supervisor. f 


The extent of supervision should be determined by the appraised 
needs of pupils and teachers rather than by a fixed uniform plan- 


~ 


ENSY 


z5 


ZAT 


Applications and Illustrations 


I. Supervisors in their relations with pupils should: 
a. Have friendly talks with pupils on personal problems 


b. Establish friendly relations with classes d work 
© Should encourage recognition and commendation of g00 | 
and conduct ils 


: ° upi 

d. Should provide special work suited to especially gifted P 4 
e Should provide a modified curriculum for problem pup 

cluding remedial work and special shops ighbor- 


f. Provide guidance and counsel programs utilizing all n“ 
hood and social agencies 
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Good Supervision Should Encourage Experimentation with New 
Procedures Judiciously, 


Teachers should feel free to go ahead with experiments under 
guidance, this guidance to be constructive, creative, enlightened. 
The supervisor must learn to realize that in any new procedure 
teachers may not meet with total success. This will assure the 
teacher freedom from worry which retards growth and develop- 
ment. 

Illustrations and Applications 


l. An integrated curriculum program using double periods and sup- 
plemented by workshop procedures 


2. Changing projects in various shoprooms to suit trend of times and 
materials at hand with which to work as styles in millinery, dress- 
making, toys, etc. ) 


3, Remedial and follow-up work 


Supervision Is Conditioned by Administrative Policies 


Supervision is conditioned by the school Organization and the 
principles which underlie it—that is, it is affected by the amount and 
rea of classroom supplies, text books, room assignments, special 
uty assignments of teachers pro isci i 

» Programs, and disciplne— 
but a few factors. : hare: 

The implicati izati 
a Make ae however, that good organization produces per se 

supervision is fallacious. There are many instances 


Where the or anization is str 
on im 
seem g iS stressed to the detriment of the humar 1 


X. The Curriculum and the Community 
NTERPRETATION 
“a and Consistent with c 
ng organized Special inte 
Should be aware of 
Continuous evaluati 
i: community pr 

0 and w 


“Educational planning must be coexten- 
ommunity planning, All agencies. includ- 
rest groups and governmental departments, 
the need for cooperative planning for education. 


on of the results of educational effort is a neces- 
ocess,” : 


hat are the ac 


* Curriculum ~~ agencies that are interested in developing 


Suppose, for example, 
ts attempted to utilize 
ation and Development” of children, 
rganization must have definite limits 
o child development 


à community o 
n its contributions t 
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What. is the role of the school? Is it Jat one oF His agencies in | | | : 
: ies” cognizant of their duties: . ae 
making “all agencies © + encies were listed: religious organiza. _ 
The following types © s waliate societies, legal agencies, educa. ALR 
tions, social cial guar n radio, civic organizations, health 
tional me ries , etc. “Special interest groups” may be mera 
fp] political organizations, labor groups, etc. 2 Eo ; 
The evaluation of the effectiveness of the educational effort should Ẹ 
not be limited to the school authorities, since it is a general com. : 
. : me 
ey nih school industrial, and manufacturing organi- A 
zations in the neighborhood must be included in ‘ adequate com. |. 
munity organization.’ | l i A E ‘ | 
The task of the teachers as a group is to discover means for se- 
curing the complete and wholehearted support of all agencies ‘in 
order to retard and eliminate those environmental factors which area 
detrimental to the mental, moral, and spiritual welfare of the Whole | 
child. | a 
\ Coordination of all organized agencies that may be used to influ- | 
ence the educational program should be effected through the Board 
of Education’s initiation of a central and city-wide community a 
council to assume the role of coordinator. ee 
The school is not the only agency responsible for influencing the of 
child. ae 7 a 
There are many other agencies which should be made aware that an 
they must accept their responsibilities: e.g., the press, the movi 
pictures, and the radio. | E boa 
Frequently outside agencies do not welcome school participation : 
as readily as schools cooperate with them. Nevertheless, a £ 
agencies or organizations should be represented in the activities oa CE 
the school, | 





‘$ 
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A program of adult education is necessary for the followime fo- 


purposes: da 
a. To provide means for the individual to make up for opportuni” 
lost in early years, other than in evening schools | 

b. To train the individual to meet new opportunities 


Illustrations i WO: 

At present community planning exists to some extent me 8 
ous governmental agencies, such as the Department of 

“ire Welfare, Police, Fire, Sanitation, Parks, Interior, Ag 


' t 
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ture, and Treasury ; medical, dental, and psychiatric practitioners of 
the neighborhood, and visiting nurses; welfare agencies; religious 
agencies ; P.A.L.; Juvenile Aid; groups sponsoring essay contests ; 
radio stations; recognition of specific weeks ; museums, Botanical 
Gardens, zoos—exhibits and guides; libraries; business-cooperative 
courses; theatres—reduced tickets for groups; P.T.A. cooperation ; 
war activities—bond and stamp sales, Salvage campaigns, civilian 
defense activities, and rationing. i 

Ideally, there should be much greater co-planning with all of the 
above mentioned groups; also | | 

1, The press—newspapers and magazines—are sometimes seriously 
harmful unless made more aware of their responsibility to report 
correctly and helpfully. 

2. The courts—where there is need for much greater cooperation. 

3. Any housing project, such as the Metropolitan Project, ought to take 
into account school and health facilities in the neighborhood. Schools 
should be planned, as far as possible not only for present needs but 
for future needs as well. Example: A school built to accommodate 
1700 pupils has from its very inception been made to serve 2000 or 
more, For most of its existence, it has not been able adequately to 
meet community needs, 

At present, there is not much accurate evaluation, but the evi- 
dences by which we prove the results 


competence, 


re accurate means of evaluation should be devised and 


through loc Ay public should be informed of these evaluations 
Parents, th 5 a a Papers and magazines, through letters to 
teachers’ oup radio broadcasts, and through direct contact at 

> meetings 
ontinu 


Ideally mo 
applied, and 


Ous study of community needs and of programs and facili- 
ceting those needs involve: 


a. Surveys of: th i 
` the need for Americani 
€g., both at 


tion, the lack of home care— 
Parents working, or other 


a J . 
by: wise not available, the need for 
ro ; 
ai for school lunches, conditions of poverty and general 
A 1C conditions, home environment, broken homes amount of 
b Work oe employment. 
ork o e 
f the attendance officer, school nurse, guidance department. 
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yol am i 
: eg. the work of D ic 
. hood groups together: e.g. 5 5 
c. Principal calls a Franklin High School; work of Supt, a 


aru 


a Sag ks with Junior High | en i 
mmunity Organization wor g 
Sai Soe edt needs of the inhabitants of the area, Ae 
00 


Using Community Resources a 
sm wl i ids from local community resources, 
many visual aids ‘ ; es. 
i aa cave post sound and silent films, projectors, Slides, and 
ar S, Ld . . ay. 
the like are often donated by the various corporations, $ 
Ti its to various local plants, lectures by representatives of such 
i lais excursions to points and places of interest are regularly made 
plants, ! 


ols. 2 : E. Be 
= Department supplies clinical treatment, dental Care, 
c. baby health stations, tubercular services, X-rays of the chest cavity, E 
series of lectures on nutrition and health to our children and our AA 
community. ; 


d. The schools have received the wholehearted, active support of the S 
museums of the city. Class visits, guided tours, the use of many a 
visual aids, bulletins and magazines have provided definite inspiration - 
to the children of all the people. = 

e Is there a school that has not utilized to the full the opportunities 
offered by the local public libraries? The charm of the story teller, 
the willingness to supply pictures, encyclopedias, reference books, - 
and the private, quiet study rooms offer much for our children. 

f. Industrial processes and procedures in factories, airports, news- 
papers, railroad yards, ships, public utilities, government schools, — 
city markets, and others can be made available to schools through 
visits, pictures, slides, demonstrations, exhibits, bulletins, 


E EL E Om ag pr 


~ 


ed et 


Pupil Participation s 

City-school type of self-government; neighborhood clean-up campaign; 
safety patrol; victory gardens; cooperation with Jr. Red Cross; cooperation ; 
with Air Raid Service; cooperation in Salvage Programs; cooperation in y 
sale of war stamps and bonds; cooperation with relief activities; cooperation 
in such programs as “Youth Builders”; children taking part in community 
celebrations; children taking part in city-wide festivals, such as May Day; 
Music week, etc.; school paper (advertising campaigns); traffic probier - 3 
unrehearsed radio round table discussions on current topics conducted entirely ( 
by children, b 

“Plans for dealing in a constructive fashion with basic limiting ae. 
in the environment which, retard wholesome growth and development, si 
as ill health, delinquency and crime, poor recreation, inadequate. rain 
ts Health: School health-day check-up: dental certificate a propun ae 
` quirement; x-rays; audiometer tests; special classes (cardiac, a Ey 

servation, cripple, health improvement hearing; teachers for higmenc? semi- 

children, special suject instruction in home economics (nutrition) + $€" 
annual medical examination of pupils 
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yNIOR HIGH SCH OOL CURRICULUM 
J 


a ncy: Police department contacts (P.A.L.); guidance teachers; 
D —— remedial classes; supervised recreational facilities; Juve- 
specia l | 
nile Aid Bureau. > ai i ; 
ation: Recreation centers; city camps, summer camps; scouts; 
en centers like the various Y’s; Community Project of P.S. 37, Bronx; 
ea Canteen; block parties; bazaars, 
sing: Cooperation with civic organizations and the city administra- 
i kachiy through civics and home economics the standards of ade- 
on, 
quate housing and home management. 


2. 


Cooperation with Community Agencies E 


1. The complete development of the child must recognize the govern- 
cau. the church, and the home. Each makes definite contributions to the 
advancement of the individual. 

2. Cooperation with the home can be affected through Parent-Teachers 
Associations, Open School Weeks, letters of invitation, lectures for Parents, 
opening our junior high school shops to the parents, teacher participation in 
neighborhood councils. 

3. Through discussions, personal visits of the supervisors, formation of 
clubs such as the Menorah and Newman Clubs, visits by the clergy, released 
time for religious instruction, a more complete and thorough understanding 
of the problems that are to be met by the church can be achieved. 

4, The government contributes through such means as health talks on 
the air to children, Board of Health messages to teachers of Health Edu- 
cation 

5. Cooperation with 
agencies as the Columbia 
tions, commercial movies 
Board of Review 
while Pictures, and 


Private organizations is achieved through such 
School of the Air, some motion picture organiza- 
on special subjects, radio talks. The National 


of Motion Pictures publishes a magazine listing worth- 
has a juvenile division, 


Continuing Education of Parents 


At present, the following opportunities are offered for adult education: 


asses in English for foreigners, 


. m and vocational subjects in elementary (evening), elementary 
Cone vocational, day and evening high schools, and colleges (Queens 
m Adult Education Center). 
€deral agencies Provide free courses in some trades. 


4A 
i j school Paper, as for example, Dr. Covello’s “East Harlem News,” 
5, «Combines Community and school news. 


Ome ae = . 
Parent-teachers Organizations conduct Study groups in child prob- 
sumer education. . 


et aside for teaching purposes; the 


a 
» the lecture platform, movies, radio, po- 


ns, civic organizations and certain propaganda organi- 


Press, both book 


litical i 
.— Organizatio 
zations, 
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of the above activities, with dey 
Ideally, there aail De moe ek under the city school system, TU 4 
phasis on courses in le for individualization of instruction, and should Po | 
program should non felt needs of the members of the community, 
oe on "Should Be Continuous Experimentation with ang’ 
patel Curriculum Practices and Outcomes in Order to 


Evaluate the Direction and Degree of Changes in Pupil Growth, i 


4 





INTERPRETATION. Not only is it necessary y j a cour o ; 
of study with maximum and minimum fetta s but it is also. $ 
necessary to appraise the results that were expecte at its Inception, gi I 
We have come to the conclusion that, although this evidence may f 
lead to new curricular activities, still confusion may occur if each 
teacher is allowed too much liberty in interpreting the course of E 
study in the light of his or her own experience and environment, 
Since so much freedom is to be allowed in the interpretation of the 4 
syllabus we must, therefore, have frequent conferences to stabilize f 


and co-ordinate and modify those divergent methods and data. í 
The process of evaluation is continuous, but the thought occurs q 
that possibly we shall never quite overtake our aims This indicates Ẹ 
that we should beware of the tendency to embrace every innovation 
without critical deliberation and planning. E 
In formulating our objectives for purposes of evaluation, we OF 
must think in terms of pupils’ attitudes, interests, powers of critical 
thinking, work skills, basic concepts, health and social proficiency. Ps 
We must also evaluate in terms of objectives of the school, com- | 
munity, and class. k 
In the selection of suitable testing materials, we must not overig 
the informal ways of testing as well as the standardized tests F 
other formal methods. We need tests to appraise pupil grovan 
but they should not be the only standards of appraisal. Desira s 
habits such as punctuality, attendance, cooperation, respect for oa 
should also be considered. All these together should be the basis | 
evaluation of the curriculum. - | / 
To evaluate pupil growth, an individual record of every ate 
should be cumulative from the first term on, and be availab an 
every teacher. It should include all the evidence about bena 
These records should include teachers’ personal ooa k dize 
as results of written tests Appraised results from standa! 
Sa should be made available to teachers. 










bid E 








UNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
t Illustrations and Applications 


1, The editorial page of the New York Times, Sept. 7, 1943 makes the fol- 
. ing observation regarding pupil behavior: “Some day we may have 
n advocating compulsory learning ... in the schools. Note that 
° a learning and not teaching. Presumably the teaching of the 3 R’s 
ee in the schools: whether the pupils learn what they are taught 
n another matter.” This is the type of comment which is found frequently 
in the press. We welcome the interest of public and press in educational 
matters, 
- 2 The following are suggested informal methods of testing: classmates’ 
appraisal, observations, records, pupil log. 
3. Types of services and methods of evaluation which are possible: 
a. Achievement tests are administered upon entrance of pupils, 
b. Speech clinic is conducted as part of remedial program, 
c. Regular scheduled interview periods held between guidance teachers 
and children, 
d. Work and study skills are emphasized by means of a suggested pro- 
cedure for profitable methods of study. 
e. Remedial provision is made for those lacking fundamental skills in 
reading, mathematics, etc. 
f. Distinctions between fact and opinion are emphasized. 


g. Children evaluate the worth of candidates for class and school officers 
in school elections. 


h. Guidance counselors, teachers, nur 
physical and mental health by wo 
at least help in mental problems. 

i. Pride in personal a 
couraged, 


ses and doctors cooperate to improve 
rking to correct physical defects and 


interests js available., 


XII, The Success of a Curriculum D 


epends on Competent 
Leadership 


Th 

his selene should encourage the pupil to develop to his utmost 

‘a „aatres, Each pupil should be made to realize that the in- 
ual is part of his socie 


rough th: ty and must Cooperate to make it work. 
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‘cain ding current changes: i.e., SOcia] > 

; mind; understan i i : : 
Keeping ak ad moral trends; including other subjects than : 
political, Tease from those around them: i.e., supervising pupils -E 
h supenih understanding of parents; adapting classroom pro. mo i 
an coo . l à DoF 
cedures to the needs of the Chale Es 

The best plan for a curricu 







g$ } E 


lum should include the continuous ; 
interchange of ideas among pupils, parents, teachers, and supervisors, 2 
interc 


pr \. < 
say) ~ E 3 


on 
Os 
Pity ie 
oe Said 

` 

if 
+755 






Illustrations | S 
l. The Teacher-Supervisor Committee. / : Bie 
2. The Teacher-Pupil Committee. 
3. The community agencies interested in neneamonal Progress. 
Some cooperative activities effectively practiced in our schools: eS. 
Projects that correlate several subjects: student government; club activi- Ee 
ties; field trips; research both in and out of classroom; dramatics; con- ye 
i - arts and crafts. PES 
jr isar guiding practices as they exist, are exemplified by the 4 i 3 
following: s mad 
1. In subject classes: Use of current interests; bulletin boards; school = 
and group committee reports; newspapers; dramatics ; library-research ; 
work. ‘re E 
2. School activities such as: Patrol and monitorial squads; pupil self- , f 
government; sale of war stamps and war bonds; enlisting the aid of ; 
parent organizations; utilizing the aid of community agencies. A 
Progressive educators show alertness by: | 
Conferences on new trends; courses for professional advancement and 
alertness; membership in professional groups; membership in community 
groups; wise use of leisure time such as: l f 
a. travel 
b. contributions in art and music 
c. writing books ke 
Qualities of leadership among pupils may be developed by the following 
techniques: 
Group, committee and conference work in subject work; Pupil organi 
zation as G. O. Service Squads, War Activities Committee and Civic Im- 
provement Groups; Athletic Activities: dramatics ; Honor Society, Arista; 
clubs; home room; conducting assembly programs. eh 
Frequent reinterpretation of fundamental ideas as expressed in i 
Preceding paragraphs: It is by such foresight that the curriculum W! 
es of worthwhile experience. 


en i 
ae 


iT 
> Be? 


> 
} 
i 
k 
i 


me a continuous seri 














The Case of A.F.—With a Word For 
Budget-Makers 


CHARLES A. TONSOR, Grover Cleveland Hig School 


A.-F. entered Grover Cleveland High School in February, 1944, 
a few days later than the regular registration date. He was inter- 
viewed by the teacher-in-charge of orientation who noticed on his 
elementary school record the notation: “Mirror reader.” His 1.Q. 
was listed as 128, and his reading age 4.3. It was also noticed that 
he was left-handed. 

A request was sent to the elementary school for data and the 
parent was invited to come to school so that the situation might be 
discussed with her. The mother stated that home difficulties had 
been serious, that the boy’s father had turned out to be a ne er-do- 
well, that he finally deserted the family so that there ensued a long 
period of poverty and struggle by the other alone with the three 
children, that she had remarried and that things were better now. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL RECORD. The elementary school 


furnished the following report from a psychologist of the Bureau 
of Child Guidance. 


“For a complete understanding of all of the factors which have 
contributed to his adjustment, it is highly desirable that further study 
be made along Psychiatric, physical, and social lines. Any recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of his educational adjustment must take into 
account the related findings of the other examinations suggested above 
if they are really to have a determining influence on his behavior and 
achievement. It is extremely important that he continue to receive 
remedial help in his reading and spelling, and that in this help utilization 
ied upon. . . . The utilization of the 
ed at the present time so that there can 
, additional exercises in the development 
nd orientation. He needs intensive in- 
er that he may be aided to achieve at a 
ntal maturity, Emphasis on vowel dis- 
consonant differentiation, elementary phonics, and blending 
ntial for him. Similarly, he needs much individual help in 


crimination, 
are also esse 
his spelling, 

“Ordinarily it 
““Perior mentality, 
Which should be in 


is feasible to consider i 


l n connection with a child of 
as A.-F. is, the genera 


à i l scholastic recommendations 
adj ustment stituted if such a child is to be aided to an optimum 


in the langua n A.-F.'s case, however, the deficiencies which he shows 
concern at 4 ge abilties are so severe as to represent a focal point of 
© Present time. Consideration can be given to the larger 
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2 ‘ustment after some degree of improve 

educational aspec of t ese necessary skills.” 
has been € scord of follow-up or any record of what ste : 
There was no pii dy the situation. The psychologist’s report 
had been tam fessional jargon amounts to this: “He should be 


> its pro 
e i po ie the letters of the alphabet through moto, 
taug 


activity and phonics.” . | 
RECORD. He was retested a rene Cleveland 
i reading age verified. He was pro. 
ae <a nl Se it was not long before the react 
"akon referred him to the chairman of department as unable 
f the class. 
mabe apy group. The chairman, not knowing what to do 
with him, passed the problem back to the teacher in charge of 
orientation who passed it on to the principal, khi 

An appointment was made with the reading clinic of Teachers’ 

College, but because the one in charge had received a leave of ab- 
sence meanwhile, the visit was fruitless. 

On the same day a visit was made to the Neurological Institute 
of the Medical Center to inquire about a neurological examination. 
The person interviewed suggested that the student be tåken to the 
Eye Institute first. 

An appointment was made for March Z 
dent and the accompanying adviser were to 
The social worker was informed about the case and her 
because the adviser could not be given more time off 
The mother agreed to accompany the student. 

The report of this visit showed no eye def 
was told to take the student to a psychiatrist. . 

The principal then communicated with the actı 
Boys’ Health Education Division who suggeste 
established with the Rockefeller Board, where a SP 
making a prolonged study of reading difficulties. An 4PP 


Ment 


HIGH SCHOOL 


2, but on arrival, the stu- 


Id to return on March 24, 
aid solicited 


from school. 
ect, and the mother 


ng director of the 
d that contact be 
ecialist W% 
ointme 
tests 


was secured for the middle of May. The result of 

administered indicated “reading confusion,’ 

remedial reading help, consisting mainly of wor 

might be improvement. A set of phonetic cards was i 

which the student was to be drilled. vað releas? 
From that time until the close of school, the student 
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He could not function on even the. 


CASE OF A. PAA aaa 
from his regular English class and assigned for reading education 
to the teacher in charge of orientation who, fortunately, had served 
in the training school and was more familiar with reading problems 
than the ordinary staff would be. In addition, the principal secured 
through the aid of the Optometrical Society those numbers of the 
“Visual Digest” which presented the work of Dr. Betz in the field 
of dyslexia. The student was drilled on his cards and also given 
assignments in typewriting as the best way to employ “kinesthetic” 
methods and instil “proper direction.” 

At the end of June, in view of the report of signs of physical strain 
accompanying reading efforts, the principal arranged with a local 
member of the Optometrical Society to check on the eye function- 
ing. This report confirmed the previous test at the Eye Institute: 
“His refractive condition is perfectly normal. There is nothing that 


_can be done for him so far as orthoptic treatment is concerned.” 


In mid-July he returned to the specialist for a check-up. The 
report stated: “You will be glad to know that he showed decided 
improvement in his phonics and in his phonetic approach to oral 
reading. His scores on the Gray Oral Paragraphs and the Iowa 
Word Tests have come up from 3.2 and 2.3 respectively to 4.2, 
which is about the level which you reported for his silent reading 
on the school tests earlier.” 


~ Confusion, however, still persisted. Therefore a special notation 
of characteristics was made. 


‘ fi cl dr cause special difficulty. 
JPqag y do not cause difficulty. 
. Ends of words tend to fade out. 
i The only reversal apparent was was for saw. 
. Silent Teading Causes less difficulty and hesitancy than oral. 
. Grouping of words and eye span is short. 
The eye travels slowly across the page—frequent regressive eye 
movements are noticed with symptoms of inner speech. 
. Lip reading is habitual. 
-i reading and at times writing is accompanied by twisting and 
witching of the head and shoulders—sometimes also, hand and 
m u movements. l 
- . Sentence is read first silently, the oral rendition is smooth and 
pias This does not hold true for a paragraph. 
-= i een an by the teacher can be located on the printed page 
E ee pidly, but the pronunciation of the word is given slowly and 
esitatingly by the student, 


12. Written di 
n dictated words are spelled correctl i 
i 3 y but must be given slowl 

and. by phonetic elements. ai jii 


NAM RW DN = 


© po 


l1. 
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impro 
13. he ining in reading to be the medium through which education 
. ais place. 

In October, 
with Teachers’ College 
of Personality. The Te +. 
“constrictive type.” Little help: 


for the administration of the Rorschach Test 
sults indicated the student to be of the 


ly, the student is very cooperative, appreciates what is f 
jerar a him, and does manage to`succeed in his school worka 
“th pe Froth avenues than reading. He en ag excellen S i F 
Unpug akn ne diagrams in electricity and general science, and his E 
work in agi Ta art” is far ahead of what might be expected, a i 
me i W “wiling to read aloud in his various classes and seems to- E 
e 1s now | 3 


being d 


enjoy the experience of doing so. 


So What? 


True, the situation looks like a mountain laboring and producing ig 
a Yet a boy has been, through the interest shown, prevented x 
a : 


from becoming antisocial. 


There is, however, another aspect. All books on guidance, all — 


books on prevention of delinquency stress work with individuals. 


But how, under the present set-up? All this work was voluntary. 


The interested teacher received no time off. There was no "OYM 
giving time off. The allotted time must be given to on me i, 
and to other necessary administrative tasks. How, y c -a 
as they are now determined, can such work ae done: t an AON 
There are at least twenty-five or more A.-F.’s in our a F 
Their 1.Q.’s range from 65 to 85; some, worse sri E. 
They can do nothing as a group. They could be helped by at ratiog 
kind of individual instruction and interest. Under al even in 
individual instruction by a teacher is impossible; a de 
small groups, likewise. There must be thirty or er ‘5 
to prevent other classes from rising above forty. No a ctor makes 
given to the Case of A.-F. or his ilk when the budget dir 


r rai” 
out the budget; no extra teachers are allowed for him. 


t 
i] the budg 
lowed up in the mathematical formula A = ne anei Case 0 
e 
director does give him consideration, the answer “a 
A.-F. must be “So What?” 


een R—Ratio. 
*NS—Number of students, BA—Budgetary allowance. 
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ent in penmanship has been noticed as g result gf 
vem l | 


í sent, arrangements were mada 
with the parents consent, ade 








Tii High Points 
THE ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER» 


How much different were students in the legendary good old 
days? Consider, for example, the automaticity with which our 
high school and college pupils leap from their seats at the sound of 
the bell. The rush for the exits cannot be attributed 

_of modern life or to a dislike of learning, 

In 1815, George Ticknor, American historian, was 
behavior of his fellow-students at the University o 
Germany as they dashed into one room at the be 
period only to gallop out as frantically at the end. 
is taken from an anthology of letters.* 

“About two minutes before the hour 
to be uneasy for fear they shall lose t 
lecture they are about to attend; and if the professor still goes on to the 


very limit of his time, they make a noise to intimate that he is intruding 
on his successor, and the hint is seldom unsuccessful.” 


Ticknor mentions a popular and en 
horn, who would plead with “ʻi 
moment when he was in the m 


to the tempo 


amazed by the 
f Göttingen in 
ginning of the 
The description 


is completed, the students begin 
he commencement of the next 


thusiastic professor named Eich- 
rresistible good nature” for another 
idst of an interesting topic. He was 
d his enthusiasm to carry him beyond 
race, he was compelled to conclude by a loud 


ent and empty; but the bell has hardly 
» with their portfolios 
nning in order to Save time, and often without a hat, which 
e way in the lecture-room. As soon as they reach the room, 
heir Places and prepare their pens and paper. The professor 
almost immediately, and from that time till he gets out, the 
his disciples taking notes does not for an instant cease.” 

Se and university catalogues speak of courses of so 
Ticknor was struck by the 

with which it (time 


Sound of 
ur colle 
many hours. 


“accuracy 
SOrs, | 
Other langu . 


never asked if you take lesso 
Ours’ of him.” 


) was measured and sold by the profes- 
with which time is measured, what in all 
on is called in German ‘an hour? You are 
ns of such a person, but whether you take 


*The Fri . 
Mendly Craft. by E. D. Hanscom (New York, Macmillan, 1908.) 
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ness and precision held true then 
The legend of rel) Greek professor, a Herr Schultze 
also. Ticknor tells rivate lessons. Promptly at the stroke. of 
he took P he book open at the passage for the day. 
fize held t Promptly at the stroke of six, Herr 
he "box probably without waiting for the 


from whom 
five, Herr Schu k 
as Ticknor entered 

Schultze would shut . 
student to finish a sentence. 


cs Samuel J. Tilden High Schoo} 
Morris RosENBL 


R WARTIME TEACHING 
AND SUGGESTIONS FO | 
MATERIALS 


Demands Salvage and Re-Use 
Agriculture. War 
U. S. eae as ainers. Rev. Washington, U. a 
of Fruit and eg ly 1944, (Folder—6 p.) (Department o griculture 
Printing os a ae copies free from the Department of Agriculture, 
A cen , 
a oe Information, as long as the supply aes d names agencies col- 
sar the war need for salvaging containers and na s 
Shows the | 
knya Cems igrati d Naturalization Service. 
t of Justice. Immigration an . 
7 a T Grantin reai Text Materials Issued ~ the b 
eee Service. Philadelphia 2, Pa., 1944. p. 
on 


Free. 


i i e Describes 
, 


i E- nited 

U. S. Office of War Information. Division of sais inquiries: 1) 
States Government Manual; Summer 1944 ig lies $1. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. i pora. 

This official handbook contains sections describing t f adicia] branches 
functions of every agency in the legislative, executive, an od by the agency 
of the Federal Government, each section having been ee des, 
concerned, Useful reference book for school and other libra 


U. S. Selective Service System. Information a? 
Classifications Other Than Agriculture. Washington, U. : ; oa 
Printing Office, May 15, 1944. 16 p. 5 cents. Single copie io 
and other libraries upon request to Selective Service System. ats of various 

Contains information relating to general policies, registra : 
age groups, exceptions, and essential activities, raining 


nar ice-T 

U. S. Manpower Commission. Bureau of Training. eaae (1944): 
Service. Looking Ahead by Way of Apprenticeship. Wa jed 
(Folder—8 p.) Free, _ career in ski ane 

Explains the advantages of apprentice training for 2 at m 
trade; and states exactly what the training is, as ree as based 0 
agement and labor in accordance with time-tested standar 
42 


zation and 


Government 
schoo 








4 


i ituti Govern- 
Lists materials under subject headings such as Constitution and 


Occupational 


oday, K iong 





MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING — 


of experience. Revision of the 1937 edition, issued by the Federal Com- 
Aih on Apprentice Training, U. S. Department of Labor. ` 
mi 


t * % g 
New Motion-Picture Films 


Three new 16-millimeter sound motion pictures have be 


en released by 
the Bureau of Mines: 


Airplanes—Their Metals, Fuels, and Lubricants contains scenes of mines, 
smelters, oil fields, high-octane gasoline plants, plan-production factories, 
’ . . . e ò 
maintenance shops of large commercial air lines, and engine-production and 

testing centers. 


Synthetic Rubber gives a brief history of the synthetic rubber industry, 


Magnestum—Metal From the Sea shows how sea wat 
terials are harnessed to yield millions of pounds of mag 

Applications for the free loan of these films should 
Graphic Service Section, Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbe 
13, Pa., and should state specifically that the borrower h 
for 16-millimeter film. 


er and other ma- 
nesium yearly. 

be addressed to the 
S Street, Pittsburgh 
as a sound projector 


* k g x 


New Books and Pamphlets 

Veterans’ Education. A Pro 
erans. By Educational Policies 
Education Association of the Uni 
the United States and the Amer 
1944. 40 p. 10 cents, 

Presents a synopsis of Public Law 346, 78th Co 
as the “G. I. Bill of Rights,” 
tion). States that the return 
to education, outlines a suggest 
the educational Profession to s 
cational needs of the demobiliz 

Veterans Rights. 


í Going Back to Civilian Life. Washington, D. G. 
Public Affairs Press, 1944. 26 P. 25 cents. 


about the privileges, 


gram for the Education of Returning Vet- 
Commission, Washington, D, C., National 
ted States and the American Association of 
ican Association of School Administrators, 


~ongress, popularly known 
and the text of title II (provisions for educa- 


ed veterans. > 


y the American 


S Includes the complete 
Servicemen’s R 


i cadjustment Act of 1944, Public Law 346, 78th 
gress, 


Training for Victory. A Special Report on the 
ining Program of the Board of Education of the City of 


r the 3 years beginning July 8, 1940 and ending June 30, 1943. 
» Board of Education, 1944. 64 p. Illus. l 


mmari . ic hi 
and » Marizes the work promoted in the public high schools, 


emic ; = vocational 
industry, » IN training more than a quarter of a million worke 


rs for war 
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SCIENCE FILMS 


A serie Democracy Today and Tomorrow. New York ai excused herself witht the apology, “Tm a sorry you can’t visit 
Benes, Dr. E cn A oi D i my classes today. I’m showing movies.” You and I know that 


this is not an isolated case. We also know that many supervisors, 
as well as teachers, do not consider a film lesson on a par with other 
types of class activities. If that statement needs corroboration, 
careful examination of the files of recorded teacher observations 
Brogan, D. W. Franc $ will reveal many a folder conspicuous by the absence of reports on 

Brothers. 1940. E og OR This Is China, New York. Hana ka | f film lessons. i 
g a “ | Cl a The reasons for this attitude are quite obvious. Although films 
—— Merrill. Canada, Our Dominion Neighbor. American Foreign SA | were introduced into our classrooms more than twenty years ago, 
Policy Association. eee tdidien vt F aces Cound Instit A these materials of instruction are still looked upon by many as fads 
a and frills. In spite of all the investigations which have proved 


The Macmillan Cow ted Nations: What They Are, What They Mey fi 
Bonnet, Henri. World Citizens Association. 1942, 100 p. 25 cents, . 
Become. Chicago. The English People: Impressions and Observation, 


Brogan, D. W. 1943. 
Knopf, Inc. , 
New York. Alfred A. Under the Republic. New York. Harper and 





i 
$ 
} 


ter, Grant. 

Ma Affairs. 194. $I. lipbines: udy in Nati te conclusively that learning through the fil di i . 
Hayden, Joseph Ralston. The Philippines: A Study in National Develop- 3 3 y i ung £ m medium is more economi- 
ment. New York. The Macmillan Co. 1942. 984 p. aE cal than throug traditional methods, there are still too many teach- 
Holland, W. L. and Lilienthal, P. E. Meet the Anzacs. New York. af ers who will not or can not properly budget their time to include a 

i few worthwhile films in their courses. 


American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1942. 47 p. 10 cents, tas E 
` Koht and Skard. The Voice of Norway. New York. Columbia Uni- ff. Those wha have adopted films as Sista) aide trie daai 
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rsity Press. 1944. 323 p. $3.50. | F 
f Ofice of War Information. The Unconquered Peoples. Washington, 


D. C. 1942. 12 p. Free. 


Polish Government Information Center. The Truth About Poland. New i 


York. 1944. 22 p. Free. Map. " 
Raushenbush, Joan. Look at Latin America. New York. Foreign 


Policy Association. Headline Books, 1940. 64 p. 25 cents. Ri, 
Society for Curriculum Study. Pacific Neighbors: The East Inaus. 
Building America, Vol. 8, No. 4. New York. 1942. 32 p. 30 one 
United Nations Information Office. Ten Unconquered Allies. 
York. 1943. 38 p. 10 cents. 
Williams, A. R. The Russians: The Land, the People, and Why Th 


Fight. Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc. New York. 1943. k Covi 
Wood, Frederick L, W. Understanding New Zealand. New York. J 
ard-McCann, Inc. 1944. 267 p. Sch ool 


JESSE GRUMETTE Abraham Lincoln High 


| ARE SCIENCE FILMS USED SCIENTIFICALLY?" i 
r 


i , : ictu 
The attitude, still prevalent, toward the use of moto r isitot 
in education can best be summed up by the answer given to 


who asked the privilege of observing a science class. 
ar Aids Institi™ 
*An address delivered at the Science Panel Meeting, Visual A 
rit Museum of Natural History, January 6, 1945. 


a 


vi 
The teache! 


a gf RE i oer 


dik EE 


into three groups, depending upon how they apply these materials: 
In group one belongs the individual who does nothing more than 
merely project film. The more reels he can squeeze into one class 
pan the happier he becomes. It is only the new tune which the 
unning projector begins to hum, after the supply reel has given 
up its last foot of film, or the strong glare of light reflected from 
wa Sd screen, that arouses this projectionist from his mesmerized 
an whe Consists of those who use films in what they call in- 
coe. ij y lessons, Occasionally a spectator may be wit- 
tall sacar Fanaa a which consists of naming the film, 
le i alien T regurgitation of the contents of a scene or two. 
thes m T Aa a a groups of screen worshippers, 
— bar bine a S, are still under the spell of the 
ey have become conditioned. They 


employ film mai 
i ainl ‘ 
thinking, y for entertainment value, and as a substitute for 


“quipment, is still in th 
N visual ed 


i ) stimulus t 
"FY into practic 


e minority. Group three consists of those 
ucation who were among the first to realize the 
o thinking inherent in a good film, They put 
e and began to use film to stimulate thinking, 
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f ; ot prove too ar 
ims, psychologically 
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The ranks of grou 
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E 


k among the other two groups. The task woultl ; 


missionary WOT | 
and educationally conceived, could be Used 


; from the stylized Hollywood 
een worshippers ; 
to wean those scr , 


products. | ; ; , í 
“AJD”: The first thing I would like to suggest in Rea 


ABOLISH 


rogram of r 
ne the status of any 


e-education is the abolition of the word “aid”, thereh, 


p three could be greatly augmented by a little aa ; 


h 
> 
; 


i 
‘ 
: 
+i 


j ‘ 


Yi 






duous if a carefully prepared diet of transition) |. 
= ae 


E 


lesson in which audio-visual material is 
f any other type of class activity. The topic of p 
circulation, ‘ 


bl roject, laboratory exercise, .or socialized recitation, . : $ 
We al = = the word “aid” to describe these lessons. Why 
e don 


t we justly call it a film lesson on circulation if we use motion 
can’t w 


' pictures in connection with that topic, instead of saying, “we're 
1 


having a lesson on circulation with visual aids p” After all, the 
classroom film came into the family of aia activities a 
infant prodigy of a sort. It already possessed'the ability to am 4 
late. Not long after its debut it began to talk. It even “i 
the ability to travel, unchaperoned, through ether, awaiting only the 


turn of a dial to reveal its course. Now that it has reached is vo i | 
age of twenty-one, shouldn’t it rightfully be permitted to ts a 


a oe > 
place with the other respectable activities of the classroom! 


RECRUITING TEACHERS, How can we get more teachers 0 
use film to stimulate thinking? In the first place we oug a 
away from the idea of using film mainly for introductory ad de 
purposes. More of us should get the habit of presenting mi Very 
ing each scene of a science film before taking up the he Gestalt 
few of us studied Macbeth or The Lady of the Lake by students 
method. We certainly have no right to expose immature >77 

to too many concepts at one sitting. 

f out 
SOME SUGGESTIONS. If we had study guides for cat tal 
films, our transition period could be cut shorter. Ideal Im Count 
guides were recently put out by the National-Audio-V1s a, T 
to accompany films produced for pre-induction Se ciate 5 we 
guides are not so burdensome as some of the teachers 


ells 
art lt 
once had for our films, They consist of three parts. | 
46 


ACTIVITY UNIT ——___ 
briefly what the film is about, directs students to observe specific 
things, and lists new terms to be mastered before Screening the 
film. Part 2 consists of 50 short type questions for each student 
to answer after having studied the film. The answers are marked 
by the students themselves so that they can evaluate their own 
understanding of the film. Part 3 suggests follow-up work, stimu- 
lating questions to discuss, activities to perform, and recommends 
references for enriched study. I am opposed to stereotyped study 
guides. Modifications should be worked out not only for different 
schools ; indeed they ought to; be made for different types of classes. 

Another suggestion that would give due recognition to the im- 
portance of studying approved visual material is that authors of 
syllabi and text books should include in their list of references the 
names of accepted teaching films. 

As soon as text books begin listing film references, they will create 
a new need—a source where both film and Projector can be ob- 
tained and used. The logical answer is the library. I therefore 
suggest that libraries consider in their post-war plans possibilities 
of installing in their reference rooms individual booths into which 
a student could take short films from the reference shelf for auto- 
matic screening. (A nominal fee or another Carnegie might cover 
all costs. ) | 

Finally, I would like to point out that interest in visual education 
is greatest and appreciation of all its problems keenest among those 
who have attempted to create some of their own material. There- 
fore I suggest that since each school and community with their varied 
People and activities are veritable mines of motion picture material, 
their resources ought to be tapped by teachers and students for 
worthwhile, educationally produced films. 


Davip SCHNEIDER - Evander Childs High School 


THE WORLD OF THE FUTURE—AN ACTIVITY UNIT 
. Never in t 
tional method, did I suspe 
ot being bored by my car 
term of eight weeks of m 


Wrote the following on a survey test: 
Song to school, we alway 


he year of my teaching her English under the tradi- 
ct pretty, blonde, well-behaved R— 
efully-planned English lessons Yet, this 
y teaching her by the activity method, she 
“So far, since I have been 
s had the same boring English periods, 
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“Even though I am interes 
"my morale or something 
esting activities. 

What were these 


How did m A etad. Although I had read a little about it, 4 
with the activ! 


. : first attack. I brief 
! ‘dation that I launched my y 
a a gE nee method of working to my 8BR class of 
describe 


ee P may vote for one of these topics for your first 
blackboard. 


unit,” I said. Th 


have any suggesti k ji 

ions came pouring in so at 

ir m Then the class voted. A large majority voted 
È . 


new. Ithink I found this in these inter. 





“interesting activities” of which R Writes? 


ons of your own, we will add them to the list.” 


for a topic suggested by one of their number. My trepidation in- 


j : “The World of the Future.” 
tenfold for that topic was: 
pm I rebelled. I thought, “I’m only a humble teacher, not 
a prophet. What do I know about the future? What do these 
silver know about it? What does anyone know about it? A 


vague, fantastical world of the ‘funny sheets’ is all that can develop 


topic!” 

"tens poke hn sll be prepared for any exigency. “The world 
the future is a large subject,” I said. “We must break we: “a 
smaller topics. What might we consider in thinking of the a. 
Many topics were suggested. Then each pupil voted for t me 
in which he was interested. Of course, not all the Ene ia 
chosen, but the following were: government, intercultural rela a 
homes, travel, fashions, inventions, travel, aviation, and recrea 
In this way eight committees were formed. M 

Now what next? I reached out for inspiration and B o 
came. Perhaps, the same muse that breathed upon the p wel 
when he indited the line: “The best of prophets of the Fi. ; 
the past” took pity on this bewildered pedagogue and sent 


; A . to understand the 
same message in more prosaic words. “In order to pils. 


Ed u . 
future, we must study the past and the present,” I told my P dis- 


ittee 
After electing a chairman and a secretary, each con e 
cussed its plan of work which was presented to class an amit 
in outline form. Four periods a week were devoted ‘ past 4 d 
work. Each committee did much research work on hilet, new? 
= present of the topic it had chosen. Books, pamp 





Then I placed a list of suggested units on them 


ted in English, I needed something to boost : | 


en I added, hardly expecting a response, “If yoy 


that our front boards were — | 


i decided to experi Si 
op? Early this term I Periment — 





EP geen 


ACTIVITY UNIT Pe 
papers, and magazines were pape Museum trips, interviews, 
and one lecture were arranged by members of committees in their 
own time. (The entire class went on a museum trip after the unit 
was completed.) Pupils on their own initiative met at one an- 
ther’s homes and worked together after school. From these Studies, 
together with reading clippings on Post-war plans in newspapers 
and magazines, these youngsters together envisioned the future. Fach 
committee submitted a summary of its conclusions. ~The following 
school subjects were correlated with the work on this unit: Com- 
position, Oral English, Reading, History, Geography, Science, 
Drawing and Typing. 

A WORLD FAIR. The culmination of our activity was a “World 
of the Future Fair”, to which two representatives from every class 
in the Junior High School came. Our official room is the library 
which has movable furniture. Tables were pushed back, and chairs 
were arranged as they would be in a theatre, 8BR pupils welcomed 
the visitors. Reporters of the school newspaper and pupils who 
wished to take suggestions back to their classes for their ownsactivi- 
ties took notes. 


At this “Fair” our class exhibited their handiwork and presented 
4 program based on their committee activities 


oe This was constructed by the Travel Committee. 
. entertainment at the “Fair” consisted of the following: 


mittee and tg C aialttze: a play written by a member of the Com- 
fie Uir l In this play, “Pageant of 
who also ay A dictators were rebuked by Conscience 
Terai ni a would-be future dictator from assuming power, 
uture st Ommittee: a dialogue about the past, present, and 
tna of Jews and N egroes, 

influence aa Committee; reports on past fashions and how they were 
> a Fashion Show in which members of the Committee pre 

ns while a pupil commentator told of the mode 

fluence which inspired each outfit; a display of 


ashions of the future and a report on them. 
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ipti lanation of an orie 
description and explan: rigina 3 
ember of this Committee. Ably an d Be 


Invention Committee: 


m o S ; ; 
vention conceived by Swann” defended his invention against 


eve 
naturedly oe rd the audience. i 
objection shee! ce: An original story showing future modes of travel, 
Trave r 


ittee: icks. 
Recreation Committee: A few tri 


the audience acted as courteously A Well-behaye | 

Members snd many expressed their appreciation of the “Fair”, 

adult audience an ed some advantages in working out this unit. We 

Our class yoi and tables in our room; our reference material 

have mori c d in most cases since the library is our official room; 

ar Pai of this class have fairly high 1.Q.’s (range: 96 to 
an 


135). Some of the disadvantages were that the English teacher 


t also the Social Studies’ teacher, and, therefore, too few 
veriods could be devoted to committee work. Pupils, too, felt 
pressed for lack of time. 


Did this activity unit make for 
FFECTIVE SOCIAL LIVIN G. 

e social living? It certainly did. These pupils learned to 
work together; they gained poise in appearing before an audience; 


but best of all, they learned to appreciate one another’s accomplish- 


ments. Here are the reasons the children themselves gave for liking 
this new way of learning better than the old, traditional way: 


“I learned how to get along with other people.” é aa i 
“When you are working in committees, you can combine your 1 
with those of your classmates.” l ijs and 

“This work also brings a closer relationship between ae and 
the teacher, For example, the teacher joins in with the pupi 
holds discussions with them.” i nt of the 
“It helps bashful children who are afraid to speak in m Berr 
class but who have good ideas, because they are speaking to 
and speaking of something they enjoy.” wi 
“It is much nicer to be working with someone we ca 
difficulties, sympathize, and work them out with you. 


And now, what about the teacher? Well, the future dossi 
quite so dark to her as it did before. She actually enjoy nelpel 
experiment, and a fine in-service course in her own schoo 
to enlighten her, 


MINNA FRANK 


hare you! 


look 


„echo 
Berriman Junior High ° 
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ON PAPER SALVAGE 


, i hat rainy afternoon, some 
ere down in the basement t t 
=i ils sorting over paper and tying it in bundles. And more 
Se tect coming pushing hand-trucks loaded high with boxes of 
rls 


er, those big containers that stood many of them in every hall 
/ papel, 


ildi beled “salvage.” 

g E di I choked, = did they. But what of that? More 
ogo needed so brooms were busy again. More girls, arms 

nde hing around piles reaching to their heads. These were the 

laes roam monitors. Hadn't almost every girl in those rooms prom- 


. ised eight pounds a month? They were keeping their word. 


They laughed through the dust, that happy squad, and made me 
one of them. This was a salvage revival, I learned. They were 
going to do an even better job of it than they had done in those 
earlier days. Yes, they had let their campaign die down, but they 
weren't altogether to blame for that, were they? Hadn't everybody 
sort of let down? What with the talk of the War being over, and 
soon, maybe within a month. What with the coming of Peace. 
Didn’t they read that everywhere and didn’t they hear it over the 
radio? Well, that was all over now and they were back to work in 


grim earnest Never again until the War was over. 


“But this revival, what started it pe 


“Didn’t you hear Mr, Diffin in our Auditorium a couple of weeks 
ago?” 


“No, I was on duty elsewhere.” 


alk that interested 


to sell, you could 
usy! That same night I organized a 


use—there are over 
SI 
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2 e Uo i nd are those youngsters busy | 
E. hundred ae t ar Pm brought up and they like it, too il 
~ those rmp ers interrupted : Just how did she go about it; how 
_ Here the 0 ke her; did she give of her time every day? She 
Jong did 1t i tien a had finished, that paper squad had a big 

| ay L yik d go into every official class and put Cathy's 
thought. : 
il across. 


inued : 
And Cathy continue 
idea of social service and that we 


“You know, he said we would like the 
could make a habit of it. And 


selling this idea of a vital war need. 


Now Judy of the tar-barrel memory: “Think of it. Ninety per A : 
kee this paper right here can be made into new paper. He sai d 
c 


didn’t he? And he said there were 700,000 military items packed 
iy paver and 3000 military articles made of paper. Everything those 


soldiers eat is wrapped in paper, everything they wear, everything 


they use. But I don’t like that forty per cent business. Think of 
it! Only forty per cent of the people in the New York City area 
iis salvaging paper. And the quota is 667,000 tons. The schools 


have a job. We have a job.” ; i 
“That part about paper being one of the most important materials 


of our civilized world.” This from Sally. “Think how we y a 
it up to Pearl Harbor! And it is indispensable to the war effort _ 


No more wood pulp from Europe, from Canada; and little he 
for our loggers and wood cutters, many of them, are off to ia 
I agree. We have a job. We must collect used paper; it mu 
to the mills; we must have paper for war.” 
And Sally continued, “I want to tell you what he said of its 
being indispensable to our social being. From ages remo ca ‘ 
“Skip it, Sally, we know all about the three R’s and ve, N im 
learning of the ages and paper, and all about our ideas 
thoughts—” 
“But he expressed it so beautifully; he seemed a poe 
I can even quote his words.” . . 


t at times: 


“Don’t.’ i far- 


e 

Here Jeanne woke up, Jeanne, the dreamer. She with eis 

away eyes, silent up to now on her couch of paper. is 

used paper I see. Those stacks are 72mm shell cases, a out 

them. And over there thousands of the 32mm ones. f those haf 

That’s T N T in those containers, And do be careful o 
52 | 





that habit would bring real pleasure. Well, I’m finding that out Aa 
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WAR VOCABULARY ———__ ~ o 
grenades. Cute little things, snug in their boxes. And those K 


. ration containers. What fun they must have had in filling them. 


Come on, let’s eat. A biscuit, ham and eggs, a fruit bar. Do you 
like the coffee? It could be stronger. Have some chewing gum? 
No, not here. Four cigarettes—not for us.” 

On she went and took us with her. We saw bombs, each with 
its paper collar, being loaded on ships. We saw them box metal 
containers of dried blood plasma and of distilled water. We saw 
soldiers in freezing temperatures kept warm by our paper jackets, 
Hundreds of paper parachutes drifted down, filled with food for 
the men in the jungle. And the convoy out there ready to said, 
didn’t sail. Not enough containers for its cargo. - 

It was Sue who put an end to it all. Opening up her sten note 
book, she said, “I think you ought to hear Mr. Diffin’s own words. 
This, from near the beginning of his talk: ‘I believe that we, of my 
generation, have let you down insofar as we have not offered you 
enough suggestions of worthwhile things that you might do during 
your leisure time. I offer you one such suggestion this morning, 
one that is really worthwhile, and I am sure that those near to you 
will be proud to know you are taking an active part in this essential 
work. —He is referring to our selling the idea of paper conserva- 


‘tion and salvage.” 


“And this, his plea, in closing : ‘While they fight on lands across 
the seas, in defense of our country and for the freedom of all of 
us back here on the home front, while they wade waist deep in the 


itt dave ie a at, hours on end, days into nights, and nights 

Gre e i ile. te they bleed, while they die, you are asked to give 

Is that ¢ M : fies ae day to help us get this vital war material. 

magazine oa to ask? We need every newspaper, we need every 

Will ’ We need every paper box, we need every scrap of paper. 
you help us Set that paper? Will you?” 


CHEL BEAM Girls’ Commercial High School 


WAR-WORD VOCABULARY AS A SPRINGBOARD FOR 
_WAR DISCUSSIONS , 


The intensive stud 
Xercise in 


vocabulary, but gives the student 


E í greater insight and 
n his daily reading of the newspa 


pers, and furnishes 
$3 


y of war-words not only provides a useful 
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-scussion periods in the classroom. Since no dictions 
si n provide adequate connotations and significations 
definitions Ca ployed n reporting modern war, the teacher ti 
_ ‘many terms oe these definitions and should be at pains to hav 
. himself oa ar as timely as headline events. The sentence in 
his invente rd appears should be craftily built so that the War- 
ane mare should stud the sentence contextually as 4 pen 
wak “ cot setting. A sentence-content full of heady action, of 
supple and significant inner movement, a — the pupil with 
the importance of the word being studied; it will liberate in the 
learner attitudes, emotions, and ideas consonant with our demo. 
cratic aims in winning the war. Such sentences must be complex, 
quite long, running over with hopefulness, love of democracy, hatred 
of evil, and certainty of ultimate victory. (It is a widespread illu- 
sion that terse and simple sentences are a superior context for teach- 
ing vocabulary.) A complicated and stately sentence will convey 
many values in rhetoric and style even in being read aloud once or 
twice; young people delight in timely rhetoric and enjoy a full- 
bodied sentiment. | 


interesting d 


PROCEDURE. Guided by these principles I have been teaching 
one, at the most two, war-words each week. At the beginning of 
the period, the “war-word” is copied from the board, its definition, 
and then the sentence. The sentence is then read aloud often enough 
for the oral reading to have caught the style, sweep, and intent of 
the thought. The teacher asks one or two questions to ascertain 
that the word is now understood. Then comes the most interme 
part. Using prepared questions based upon the specific cont 
the sentence, the dynamics of the word in various types of ac hat 
are studied. Most of the war-word sentences are SO contrived 5 ic 
potentialities for continued discussion spring from their ae 
thought content. By means of the teacher’s prepared que rate 
these discussion points are laid before the pupils and elabo sters: 
in spontaneous class recitations by our war-absorbed youre 
Let the teacher feel no ignominy if the pupils chance to know spe 
than he does in many specialized branches of war-cunniné: 

more chock-full the motivating sentence, is of ideas, a” he plat 
urgent and timely the questions are, the higher becomes aa 
of the discussion, The entire lesson should take only 


° 93 i r 
twenty minutes, after which the “regular” lesson is PY 
54 


suet. 


f 





| guilty criminal inexorably, 


‘¢ the interest shown by the class warrants it, occasionally 
course, 1 ¢ discussion should be extended but it is better to leave 
pem i white-hot, with admonitions to the pupil to read the 
= += further enlightenment, than to attempt to wring the 
‘a St ra The teacher should engage in and help clarify all 
ote neii, Only one word at a time should be analyzed. 
a ealik ‘these war-word lessons are camouflaged jumping-off 
points for reachitig attitudes in wartime, with the teacher caiployiilp 
the interest of the children in all aspects of our war as an Ariadne’s 
thread to guide their thoughts to desirable outcomes. 


Such generalized content-questions as the following will serve 
for simple review and mastery: “What does the sentence tell you 
about the way (war term) is used in action?” “Is there any other 
use of (war term) besides the one described in this sentence?” But 
generalized questions only infrequently produce the best discussion 
tipics. Only specific topic questions, suited to the specific content 
of each sentence will bring out the fullest participation of all the 
class in the elucidation of their sentiments and ideas. Many such 


specific questions are listed below, following the sentences of their 
genesis, 


l. nemesis: a pursuing and relentless justice, that tracks down the 


“N ° 
© matter how desperately the war criminals flee, the United Nations 


will be their nemesis. and wi 
will 
Most limits of the earth.” pursue and capture them even at the utter- 


Questions: 
mean? (b) By 


(a) Can you figure out what “relentless” and “inexorably” 
to extradite a 


what i 
be t ay do you think the United Nations will be able 
nal who has fled to a neutral nation? Might we 


What is the justice in the 


ve each war cri 

and by the criminal guilty of war iias _ a 

2 atte laws where the crime was er P ‘nied in the land 

i ox: a 

"Dug S n pe-a and fortified machine-gun position 

in thei 

vulnerable to enemy “it Concrete pillboxes the Nazi sold 
Cavy-gun gunfire lers seemed in- 


rrages the cr 
Questions: ( ) ‘ 


Ate pillbox 
1 
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2 
hen the courage of the individual infantryman becomes mon : 
zed, then chines.” 
ks and machines. . 
n Tell one occasion when, in actual combat, Part of, 
t became immobilized. (b) HOW ae nMObiliz 
ters ee of by the enemy? Give a specific battle instanc, i 
tion be taken d about. | 
d or rea á ; 
that you have al investigations of enemy territory in order to q 
4. reconna f holds 
Pe : he enemy nods. : 
the aes re ee aerial reconnaissance both revealed that gun em. 
“Scou 


i : ines and gorges formed by the Ter 
ments were hidden in the ravin d itself.” Italian 
place difficult tactical problem presented itself. 
"Mee 1 e Fi 4 
hills; thus a in which reconnaissance is carried oe | 
rons: (a) What is one way Out fF 
mam in the air, on the sea? (b) How does the Army use the i 
1 ' A dA! 
on the gann Pos d by reconnaissance patrols? (c) When IS reconnaissance - 
ner : — is it not so? (d) Under what conditions would reconnais- 
spying, = eonia be combined, and under what circumstances would they 
es serait (e) How would you solve the “tactical problem” here pre- 
es 
sented? , j 
5. wolfpack: a large group of U-boats hunting Allied convoys, 
A merit anti-submarine has so improved its methods, and convoys 
re now so skillfully guarded, that only in wolfpacks can Nazi raiders dare 
naii our precious cargoes, and even so with diminishing losses to our 
. s t 
ships and men, and ever-increasing losses to theirs. A 
6. pincer movement: a double-pronged offensive, attacking from opposici 
sides, and combining to outflank the enemy. i ; i 
“Caught in a vast pincer movement between the American a ) 
the British Eighth at Spalato, the Nazis are being =a aie Oo 
one valley into another on their road of retreat towards ome ' a | 
; ions such as Hungary, Finland, f 
7. satellite powers: the lesser nations s ch a nanie 
mania, Bulgaria, which are attached to the principal Axis pun. from 
“The current anxiety of the satellite powers to find a shat it is tH 
i he world their conviction 
which to bolt the war, announces to the w “ion that the mom 
Allies who will win, and heralds the further premonition 
of victory will not be far away.” iei | 
oe es. 
8. dogfights: individual combat encounters between p ies and best 
“Teamwork, not individual glory, wins modern a = the Army At 
serves to protect the bombers on their missions; there ae ogfight: 
Command holds formation fighting superior to the more gla y for 
0 


A em 
9. softening up: the process of bombarding a section of a a a 
which is about to be attacked, so as to reduce the enemy rally faunch 
save ourselves cost in lives and equipment when the attack 1s aysi ation 6 i 
“All night long our big guns concentrated on the : = up tno Bi : 
emplacements and on their lines of communications, softening tying up 
which our infantrymen were going to assault at dawn, 4 ; 


enemy's reenforcements and mobility.” territories tO 
10. hedgehopping: flying low over enemy’s ranks or 
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immobili 
important than ta 
Questions: (a) 
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ent 
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THE FORUM g and cloud, 


i i azards as fo 
ficult targets and avoiding such flying h 
ifficu ’ : 
mi ~ a good shot at the targe a 
. -s a of the hedgehopping planes 
a a 


i trucks, 
i ks, others dove into 
some struck of! HT ot the while the flak sh 


i ast one vulnerable objective; 


one lucky hit found a loco- 
owered helplessly high over 


| 
the squadron's 
gpn at aim of the anti-aircraft guns hampered by 
their wings, l , 
low flight’ Bronx Vocational High School 


SIMON CERTNER 


THE FORUM ENTERS THE CURRICULUM 


en greater in the social 
The impact of the war - gare eas Deuie dauns 
studies than in any other hig bagas 1 th the, wda 
fforts to make them real and lifelike, until the war, 
aaraa had remained largely academic in nature. This, then, was 
the problem: How might we better help our students to under- 
stand the history that is being made? The difficulties of bringing 
social studies out of the classroom and into the world were abruptly 
terminated when the war entered the school and the classroom with 
a crash, upsetting many a well-arranged plan or well-practiced pro- 
cedure. Problems that were distant and dim suddenly became 
immediate and sharp. Ordinary classroom routine, limited by the 
term plan, the textbook, Regents examination, and sheer habit, 
seemed inadequate to meet the emergncy. The need for some kind 
of mental unity became Pressing, and the effect of classroom work 
s =k — rather than unifying. At the same time, there 
O-date material that the textbook 


and even the libra 
tisfy. Students who ce =a 
Seography, government, economi had “learned 


denly found themselves out of 
a an Studies Department of John Adams High School 
.- “lrection of the chairman, James V McGill undertook t 
e . : i 5 z 
gram which, while extremely flexi- 
at having a unifying effect on the 
€ntion to fresh facts and points of 


into the fore round 
Ty stud ; ; Sround. 
i iden Was vitally interested in the causes, th 
4 ji Sathering a fter Conclusion of World » the 


Te inyi War IT, O, natu- 
Semen an d eagerly, The stu- 

Sa to lag, But Somehow, dis- 
made, Assemblies 
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for new, up-t 


ate, 


Cusgi 
SSion ance was taken. 


change was quickly 


cs, or history only recently, sud- 
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a ry day, and every student attends 
ie — aek e riitely one hour. Could we not A 
bly once he erjod each week for the forum? By changing thi 
one assem A day biweekly, we would have the participation of 
forum ee a the school for at least two sessions each tr 
a. creased under this plan, but was easily drowned ont 
by the din of discontent as students complained that they 
missing plays, orchestra recitals, glee clubs, etc. . 

Thus was born the Forum as an independent entity with a Periog 
of its own each week. By again changing the time of the Forum 
period every two weeks, every student in the school attended at least 
two forum periods without serious loss to class work. Most teach- 
ers were consoled for the loss of teaching time when, the forum 
began to broaden its intellectual basis by seeking the cooperation 
of the other departments. “Rationing and Price Ceilings” entered 
the field of Home Economics and Biology. The Geography of 
the War” made use of the map reading work of the Science De- 
partment. Debates and panels were coached by the Speech and 
English Departments. This cooperation helped to achieve the uni- 
fying effect that was a major objective of the Forum. 

The enduring theme of the two-year series has been “Problems of 
the War and Peace.” An effort was made to avoid the traditional 
and academic and to stress the current and stimulating. The fol- 
lowing topics have been discussed: 

. Pan Americanism 

. The Press in Wartime 

. This Is a Global War 

- What Did We Learn from the Fall of France? 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5. South America in the Post War World 
6. The Indian Question in South America 
7 
8. 
9 


Were 


. Labor in Wartime 
Implications of the Post-War Air Age 

. The Consumer in Wartime 
10. Should Nations Own Colonies? 
11, The World We Want to Live In 
12, The United States in the Post War Period 
13, The Italian Question 
14, What Should Be Done With Germany? 
15. Peace Plans after the War 
16 The Small Nations Problem 
17. International Trade 
18. New Developments in Geography 
19. The Far Eastern Question 
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i acts of Peace ~ : -5 

i si ey tie Participate in the Work of Cong 
ou 
22. Pall Background of the War 
Suggested Peace Plans 
` Problems of Consumption 
Japanese Propaganda in Asia 
: Subsidies and the Consumer _ x 
| Can the Four Freedoms Be Given to 
i Occupation 

28. The Armies of 
29. The Armistice—Then What? 7 r 
. Regional Proposals for Organizing the Wor 


e World? 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER. Since large-scale discussion 
was something new to student experience, the teacher's part was 
large at first. The teacher prepared and delivered a talk. As 
“expert”, he attempted to answer a barrage of questions from the 
audience. Some students liked this procedure in a passive way, 
but others objected to it on the general ground that the forum was 
merely a greatly enlarged classroom. The purpose for which the 
teacher had been assigned a leading place was, however, on the road 
to accomplishment. Students were being trained to view the audi- 
torium as a vehicle for the discussion of serious problems. Assem- 
bly entertainment was giving way to assembly thinking. 
aber ie = H pia — discipline had been somewhat 
a of ch em e teacher was reduced almost to zero and 
is diel tole ae a Panels of Students were selected for 
a t ecturers and quiz kids.” These students were 
= m regular Classes in History, Econom} S 
nglish. The time devoted to a a Me 
research and 
ti Teu of normal cl writing was accepted 
Class work on book reports, special 


nd term : 
Globe-Trotters >h papers. Extra-curricular Sroups like the 


the Public am events group, The History Club and 


teac . 
Me her to cite 


TRN audience 
S. Th 
tioned h ree Problems that 
arose c 
“ons? Sh oe ea should the teacher have tly may be men- 
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. <? Jf a speaker is mistaken in his facts, should the te ] 
tions! +t e, takes? Should the teacher try to keep a balar 
t his mis r sides of a disputed topic? The second quit 
ence participation. Should this be limited to au 
-ons? How much time should one speaker be allowed? Shoal 
tions! random, or should every point of vied a 


t 

nteers be selected a i 
volu n equal opportunity for expression? Experience, and: trial 
and error have solved these problems better than any Pre-conceiyeg 


policy. Experience has proved that the part of the teacher should 
be minimized. The problem of audience participation is more com, 
plex. Speakers from the floor can not be heard without the Micro. 
phone. Time was lost having speakers come to the platform, ang 
many students were reluctant to volunteer. To solve this problem 
audience reaction was limited to questions which are repeated by 
a student announcer over the microphone. Questions are often 
lengthy and worded to express an opinion, but very few have found 
the limitation too confining. | | 
The third problem is that of the controversial question. Are there 
limits to the scope of these discussions? Is there danger of stirring 


IGH POINTS 


correc 
stating the othe 


was that of audi 


given a 


up emotion rather than thought? These seemingly dangerous points [| 


have caused no great trouble so far. We have always tried to keep 
in mind that the expression has been maintained by a policy of 
sticking close to facts. An additional safeguard has been the ten- 


dency to limit speakers from the floor to questions. Considering — S 


¥ 
{ 
P 


the immaturity and inexperience of the students, discussion has been 
on a high plane, avoiding personalities and mob-appeal. 


ACHIEVEMENTS. After two years of experiment and Be 
with forum procedures, the department feels that it has achiev 
several values. These values have been great enough to ba 
consideration of the assembly forum as a permanent. feature 0 a 
school program. In the first place, the forum brings to Dees ae 
topic all the resources of the school. The student gets t° have 


that his science class, his language class, and his English asa the 
something to say about problems of social importance. pr of thes’ 


weekly discussion extends its influence into the class WO! on te 

subjects. This influence has an integrating effect, not only . 

topics discussed, but on the work of the school. 
In the second place, the forum helps to expose f 


n the classroom does not seem to reach effectively. 


5 
i erro! 
allacies ce os afte! 


$ 
$ 


| 


; 





THE FORUM. 
time, students fall into the make-work fallacy, or confuse money 
with wealth, or overlook the relation of imports to exports in 
foreign trade. With geography changing before his eyes, the stu- 
dent fails to see the changes. 

Thirdly, the student learns to value public discussion and effec- 
tive public speech. He finds that his own ideas are also in the 
minds of others, perhaps with interesting or challenging differ- 
ences. He discovers the difficulty of changing a belief that is cher- 
ished or habitual. He may discover to his surprise that his ideas 
are not innate, but that they have a historical or factual background, 
and are not entirely matters of feeling or opinion. 


REQUIREMENTS. A successful social science forum depends 
in great measure on the possession of a happy combination of 
qualities. First, we have learned, through experience, that for panel 
members only the better students should be considered. The skills 
in finding and then reading and organizing material related to the 
topic, of writing a report on the topic, of attempting to answer from 
the platform only those questions concerning the topic, seem to be 
gifts possessed by only a few. .The intelligence to do these things 
however, is not sufficient. The panel members must possess the 
ability to get their thoughts across the footlights and to the audi- 


ence. The speech department must, therefore, become an important 


partner in forum preparation. 


oa poms preparation on the part of the most gifted and ver- 
Bee os ae eases wal be of no avail unless there is also 
tiuertrreiii mra participating audience. It is difficult to judge 
a a =r on the part of the members of a large group. 
the Fhe = he that after a particularly successful forum, 
slice ea resi A oks and magazine articles on the forum topic 
to’ btan sant e increase, If this tendency to use the library 
audience, then ona a arajin becomes habitual to some of our 
sff With we believe our forums may be termed truly suc- 
these goals constantly before us the Social Science 


Orums will continu 
nue to pla > : à 
0 y a major part i 
f John Ailas aiideta Jor p n the school experience 


RICHARD CLEMENS ' 


RANCIS P CAFFREY John Adams High School 
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ORIENTATION FILM `. 


and faculty of the Bay Ridge High Schoo} p 


P ë cently 
icion to make a colored moving picture, forty.. 


EOR. rty: min. 
school activities to capture for posteņi 


; ty, as 
pupils and their parents our many-facettei 


The students 
reached the dec 
utes in length, of our 
well as for the present 


f education. 
a for “shooting” include scenes from English, 
e 


; i tice, Home Economics, .A 
. ence, Secretarial Practice, ae : 
amy! mi on classes. Puppet-making in the Art classes 
= ed by puppet shows; other activities such as fire drills, 
ow 


Social 

Tt and 
is fol- 
Proms, 


athletic activities, bond rallies, Victory Corps activities, and assem- 


bly programs have also been included. 


This film, which will, we hope, serve in our orientation program 
was shown at the recent Parents’ Night meeting where it was 


‘received with great enthusiasm. Parents, typical of the lay public, 


are visual-minded. They think of education in terms of their own 


youth. We, ourselves, were amazed at the acclaim given us for 


our progressive methods as noted in the film. 

We plan to use the film in “feeding” elementary and junior high 
schools to give new pupils a pictorial idea of high school life and of 
Bay Ridge, particularly. Also, this film can be loaned to lay groups 
_ who will get a better idea of a modern program of education than 
they possibly had. 3 

Another value is that the pupils and teachers are having the ex- 
perience of taking the film. Viewing our educational program i 
an objective way will result in a better integration of ideas in edu- 
cation by both teachers and pupils. Q 


a . | 
Martua C. Caccamo Bay Ridge High Schoo 


RECRUITING BOYS FOR FARM TRAINING SCHOOLS 
AND FARM PLACEMENT 
fication 


In the May, 1944 issue of High Points, I submitted Qua seyin 
Forms for use in recruiting boys for farm work. Boys te Form 
for farm work should haye on file a definite School Release 
which I herewith submit: 
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IR 
j SCHOOL RELEASE FOR FARM WORK 





First name Official class, room, teacher 


Last name 





Address Date of birth 





Name of farmer Location of farm 





To return to School (Date) 
Teacher’s signature (in ink) 


Work begins (Date) 


Subjects taken Ratings as of date 








E 
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Character and reliability... Medical i = 2) 5 | 
Parent’s consent ‘~eserncerenenrenennnenenetneetenannenen nee eens pete eereeetnreserenteyee 


Bona fide evidence of farm job: 


Written request FEO eee 


Parent’s statement: | 


I, herewith give my boy permission to work on the farm of 
ene, LOCated at 
Signature of DS | annann 








a a N 
Age of a 
Verified by parent’s signature 


Library account 


Book accoun 

Other Office Request 

Comments and special problems 
Clearanc 


Signature of Farm Adviser 
Signature of Office Clerk 


- Principal’s signature 


The i i 
iSite pertaining to character, medical record and parent's 
are approved by the Farm Adviser who obtains the informa- 


tion ; 
a fr om the Qualification Form Sheet previously filled in, and on 
with the Farm Adviser, 


EN 
JAMIN TOWNE Stuyvesant High School 
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AFTER-SCHOOL EMPLOYMENT 


pils working after s 
chool 
chool as well, creates a tae! ian 
Which 


“~ + 
% 
~ 


Tilde, | 4F7EF 
ee SCHOOL EMPLOYMENT 


The number of pu 

















Higo School, before s 
administrators and the State L 
abor De 
to m partmen 
Sa proper emergency T septa should make on : š 
. Corsi, ead : -A 
article on June 32nd Aars : lor Department, r H e EE 
been uncovered since the be winning 7,000 child-labor Ris in < KE a WW | 
e 4 annm ba 
An analysis was made of g of the year. ations hag mee i! rT I E w ae at m 
students who worked p the records of Tild y El 328 S SNS | © 5 d 4 J 5 7 
term September oh e, -time while attending P High Sch ; © gm B " 
seriousness + ruary 1944. The 3 chool duri Oo] ; a = o8 ba S 
U of the situation. findings acc Ing the Pe z é 5 E A A B | aè a 9 z 
nfortunately, b entuate Be. A F Saraja % ae E T wee] wx 
mittee in ch y, ecause of an oversight the a a tu 4 | | l 3 © ‘al | T $ T.S S 
arge of distributi on th TSA m ER EEE E Lid: Beddd , 
that ' ribution of the part o pl = i adaa lad 
ce seniors were im: e assem the questionnaires ha com- _ n es 2 ” 
istributed, repor y on the da the fa 2 Sp geg F RRR A 
students . ports of the work + eye y the questi ct z Eo we Re | & S nn RS o Lge 
salen ee e aitivites of the eighth 1a E TOD aS peels a 
therefore, cover all report. Th i eighth fe X59 ji “wee | 8 es ted 
> student e find ° term J ral a = on | 
inclusive. s from first termer ings in this stud S pali s | `% = [ 
Tho S to seven y, uo nS h 
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’ 1945) A 
ping of duties. Since no actual job analysis 


clearly an sarees represent the names the student gave to his K “ | 


made, the heading 


t. 
of aai i nt heads the list. Unfortunately, we do no 
tore 


detailed information about “Store Emp aymeni” However, the 
more ie 316, is significant in view of the fact that the United 
E a iaae Service, in all of its statistical releases, Stressed 
tates 
a need for training for Store employment. 


t have 


Forty-one percent of those who reported themselves as employ = 


i working papers. 
pa per cent were absent more than 7 days. On many oc- 
casions, the Guidance Department found that students were at work 
on the days that they were absent from school. 

The four per cent of those who are known to us at Tilden as 
“T.X’s”, (totally excused from health education) is small but sig- 
nificant. All of these youngsters submitted notes from their physi- 
cians indicating that they were suffering from a health impairment 
of such a nature that it would be a hazard for them to participate 
in physical training in school. E 

The number who failed two or more majors is the most meee 
of all. What a waste! In the long run, nobody profits from “a 
condition—not the child, not the school, not the taxpayer, not th 
employer. | 

If the War Manpower Commission approves and encour ga F 
employment of minors, in an effort to relieve the manpower 3 i; ' 
the writer urges that special measures be taken to enforce t “a 
restrictions set by the New York State Department of abet s 
school authorities find themselves powerless to safeguar A 
youngsters without such help from the Department of Labor am i 
voluntary cooperation of employers. 


School 
ANNE PELTIN SLOANE 


Samuel J. Tilden High 


ARIES 
PITMAN STUDENTS SCAN THE DICTION 


An 

r an 
Since I have been teaching Pitman Stenography parse clas y 
lary License, I have been surprised at the way my ik, indica 
have been avidly searching for apparent errors 1n VO oul 


-s that it SPO 
They point to a word like “below” and maintain tha 
66 
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>ITMAN nn Sere “gle RL Perk es 
/ ith a short “i” vowel instead of the required short e 
as py a word like “away” which they insist should be written 
Ti a = ee “u” vowel instead of the short “a” vowel of the text. 
wi 


They point to the difference in the position of these words if the 


er vowel indication is used. They argue, too, that words like 
mange” and “earth” have initial vowels that are pronounced identic- 
ie yet the text requires different vowels. The list of apparent dis- 
crepancies is very long. 


STUDENT GRIEVANCES. Beginning students have other griev- 
lees, too. During a recent uniform examination, practically: an 
entire class wrote the dictated words “war” and “party” without the 
required “r” consonant. They had written the words. many times 
before with. the required “r,” yet the dictated words had misled 
them. To sustain their contentions pupils always turn to these sen- 
tences in the introduction to their text: “Pitman Shorthand is pho- 
netic. Words are written exactly as they are sounded, not accord- 
ing to the ordinary longhand spelling.” 

Perhaps it was New York speech that was incorrect and the Pit- 
man System required vowels used in correct speech, I queried. 
Many pupils responded to the question by referring to the diction- 
aries that are placed in the Bay Ridge High School Study Rooms 
and Library to check the Pronunciations of words about which they 
had argued. “No,” they said, “New York speech was substantially 


the consonant “r” and, there 


Ki 3) cc 9) 
war and “party” had been wrong. 


Noti . r 
M: ra the differences between pronunciations of even the same 
rd in modern dictionaries, 


pupils wanted to know what dictiona 
Pap Publishers had consulted as authority. And so, I om 
Dictionar pi- note appearing in the introduction to the New Era 
checked Shen An, respect to Pronunciations, this has been carefully 
late Sir leona, the Oxford English Dictionary (edited by the 
authority ; "iis H. Murray, LL.D., and others) being taken as the 
id ractically all cases, so far as that work is available.” 


Ome st i 
udents volunteered to check a list of suggested words with 


t 
© Oxford English Dictionary, 


it a gre 
k and th 


at deal of surprise at the monumental character of the 
e 


Wor 
fact that a text statement could be incorrect they 
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eres) 


- ted out differences between outlines like “below, became, enoy 
ie 1. relief, air, arm, Car, alarm, farm, form, rear, earth 
detail, retail, ms deposit” and the pronunciations given in the 
simian Tino Some claimed that they were unable to arti a 
npor react ta because they could not differentiate bey. 
aan oe the “a” in “man” and the “a” in “amoeba” In the Main 


however, they stated that 


cjations, but many felt that these pronunciations were obsolete, 
Pupils believed that the popular school dictionaries to which they 
had easy access contain correct modern pronunciations. | Some, hae 
ing developed a new awareness, Vegan to listen attentively to cul- 
tured speed and noticed that the “r” consonant in the middle and 
at the end of most words seemed to be slurred And so, many of 
them asked whether I could recommend a dictionary which consid- 
ered the slurred “r” as typical. Thus, many pupils became ac 
quainted with phonetics through Daniel Jones, An English Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary. 


Then a bright student asked whether Isaac Pitman had used the — 


same outlines that appear in modern shorthand texts. She contended 
that the Pitman System was an English System and that, the Jones 
Dictionary was an English dictionary, and yet, there was such vari- 
ance between Pitman outlines and Jones’ dictionary pronunciations. 
All my pupils expressed curiosity. 

Here was a question that pupils could not answer. The New York 
Public Library has a fine collection of shorthand books but access t0 
Library facilities is closed to students. I promised to secure the 
information for my classes. Instead of limiting myself to the pro- 
nunciations of words in Pitman’s first dictionary, published in l : 
I decided to include a discussion of the source of Pitman's prone 
Clations, the incredible John Walker’s Dictionaries, along with Fi 
tinent background material. In the course of a few weeks, the 
lowing information was shared. 


, hist f 
SOME HISTORY. Pitman’s first work, a facsimile of which by f 


; , Y. es 
the library, was printed in 1837 in a pamphlet of thirteen Be is 
a Mr. Samuel Bagster, one of the most prominent pub a iust 
London. It was mainly a treatise on shorthand and conta ctio? 


two plates of shorthand symbols. Preceding th pri" 


Pitman indicated that the system is “founded on Wa ker 
68 





tween 


there was a marked resemblance betwee, 
the Pitman Dictionary words and the Oxford Dictionary pron a 


e intro ° y 





{AN ; ; 
PIT Pronunciation.” There are so few outlines that it 


ples of i pi determine how Pitman wanted the words in dispute 
is imposs 


r about three years, in which Isaac constantly improved his 


system while teaching it to about 20 of me e a in saree 

at Wotton-Under-Edge, and afterwar s at Bath, to which pla 
Pac moved, a second, improved edition was published in 1840, aaa 
ultaneously with the introduction of Penny Postage. Other im- 
proved editions followed. It was not until 1846 that Pitman published 
a Phonographic Dictionary of the English Language, containing the 
most usual words to the number of 12,000, that a clue to sufficient 
words can be derived. 

Strangely enough, Pitman’s pronunciations of words like “below, 
became, attack, damage, appeal, relief, firm, earth” are almost iden- 
tical with the pronunciations indicated in Jones. Investigation of 
John Walker's 1818 Dictionary reveals that Pitman did take, as he 
says, most of his pronunciations from the Walker series. Walker 
didn’t end words like “baby” with the short “i” sound but ended 
them with the long “e” vowel. 

John Walker’s dictionaries were deservedly popular, the 1818 
edition being the nineteenth. At the top of each page, Walker had 
hago, a far, fall, fat, me, met, pine, pin, no, move, nor, not, 
-“ i = : oil, pound’ printed. Reference was made to each 
ol Rall ee mars device so that the approximate vowel 
blance between the a i oo is, of course, a remarkable resem- 

alker for illustrative iv used by Pitman and the vowels used by 

In the preface t he oes iti 
editor ays, “bee = ge edition, John Murdock, the 
ciples Rratieeil i + er s ronouncing Dictionary and the prin- 

» are masterpieces of their kind, and seem to 


have $ mS 
ae co i Pronunciation which had long been fluctuating 
- Lhis opinion plainly appears to be that of the public, 


the w e 
et he ie through four large editions in the course of a 
+ principles om a oe the “r” in his pronunciations but in 
sound of thi, 7 S the following. “There is a dictinction in the 
the subject, inei eal ever noticed by any of our writers on 
. EE Si eat pl sae of = small importance; and 
"Or, says it js ones oth “r.” Ben Jonson, in his Gram- 
it’ the moe ea firm in the beginning of words, and more 
e and ends, as in “rarer, riper.” In England, 
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‘cularly in London, the “r” in lard, bard, card, re 
and parti Tom suet the throat as to be little more th 


. e . te 
is peg “a lengthened into “laad, baad, caad, 
mi 





Qn th. 'E 


re rA 
But if this letter is too forcibly pan 7 Ireland, it is ofl 
TE nded in England, and particuiariy in London woh 
too feebly sou ntirely sunk; and it may, perhaps, be d re 
it 4 a s rated we avoid a too forcible pronunciatio, X 
DO a ajin i+ ends a word, or is followed by a consonant nah 
same syllable, we may give as much force as we please to this lette; 
at the beginning of a word aiani producing ang harshness to the | 
car; thus: “Rome, river, rage may have the á as forcible asip i 
Ireland; but “bar, bard, hard, &c.” must have it nearly as soft o Ẹ 
in nasa too, was the introduction to Pitman’s eighth edition, | ) 
published in 1849. “An hour a day for one month is usually the | 
longest time necessary to write the letter or corresponding -style : 
(four times as brief as longhand) with ease and correctness, though, p 
of course, greater facility results from longer practice. A much 
longer period, about a year, must elapse before the reporter con 
master his art so thoroughly as to follow a reader satisfactorily.” 
Pitman, also, advocates the use of the pen in writing shorthand. 
In the system then in vogue, “ee” was a first place dot vowel and f 
. “ah” was a third place dot vowel. “Short “i? was a first place 
vowel and long “a”, a third place vowel. “Second place vowels m 
written after the first consonant when they are long and before n 
second when they are short. The length of a second place sri 
will thus be determined by its position, if it should not be indicated 
by its size.” . 
Although stenography must, of necessity, require an 
amount of practice, extraordinarily little time was abstrac 


immense 


l up!s 
the ordinary class routine. Material was introduced either A Foa 
or by the teacher at appropriate places in the lesson and rea r pos 


ee ° á š a e lu 
as additional motivations, aside from the informative V4 
sessed, 


i re ma f 
RESULTS. The tangible results of the experiment Wie the | 
Pupils appraised all outlines questioningly instead poh: i te $ 
mechanically, A high pitch of interest was ma 1 


Pupils became acquainted with several dictionaries. ' 


edge of the origin and development of the Pitman 
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high degree of speed. Se 
his classmate did. He 
_ Words) “I wasn’t learn 


= tion lay in his Own | 


| and knowledge he w 


elt that Pitman wrote the consonant r heap 
gleaned. ‘nfluence of Walker. Pupils thoug t tha 
tained in modern shorthand because of the differences 
= p d British speech. No conclusion was reached as to 
at A onancia iane were so at variance with present vowel 
om e ahel it was felt that it might be: due to the natural desire 
e Siangi to avoid uncertainty in outline and to pedagogic 
0 ‘ 


necessity. 
Smney C. GOULD 


the “r” wa 


’ 


SEYMOUR DROPS OUT OF SCHOOL 


Seymour and his mother came in last week to get his “working 
papers”. Seymour is past sixteen, in the sixth term in our school. 
Although he has always been at the foot of his trade classes in terms 
of accomplishment, his decision to drop out of full time vocational 
high school was comparatively sudden. Inquiry revealed that the 
decision had been largely his own. He had a rather interesting and 
thought-provoking story to tell. 


SEYMOUR’S STORY. It seems that Seymour had applied for 
three different after-school jobs and had been unable to make good 
on r: of them. The last tryout had been for a simple type of 
machine operating job requiring very little skill but a comparatively 
ymour couldn’t make the grade although 
came to the conclusion that, (to use his own 
ing anything in school.” 

for Seymour’s failure to continue his educa- 


. imited capacities. Mayb th l 
which h A P Í aybe the curriculum to 
e had been “exposed” did not make sufficient provision for 


€ Potenti : 
ial drop-out. Possibly the rather difficult technical skills 
as required to master in the’ shop classes was 


Perhaps the reason 


too much for him an 


inet ey, ena d had produced in him a pronounced feeling of 
repeat < as a een it might have been better to have made him 
jected. » an alternative his chairman had considered and re- 


Seymo : 
Marks shoe nee that the employer had made disparaging re- 
the value of his school trade training. It is not possible 
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. » 1946) | 
w important these factors were in helpi 9] 


make up his mind, but they were Sy mptomatic of an Rass 
mour has far-reaching consequences. Many shop teachers i Ude 
which a schools have been subject to criticisms from a 
Snel who were all too eager to point out the impractic 
the particular job being worked upon in the shop class at 
Sometimes the criticism is justified, most of the time it Springs ae: 
an ignorance of the aims involved. How can a layman realize po 
the “primary purpose 1s to teach something rather than make Re | 
thing’,) when many professional educators fail to understand E 


to estimate just ho 


Sitin ; 
ability n 
the time 


this should be the guiding principle in most shopwork? 


BUSINESS AND EDUCATION. It would nevertheless be un. 
just to infer that educators disregard such criticisms, Possibly the 
opposite is true. A successful business career seems to give some 
citizens a mantle of infallibility the schoolman finds hard to resist 
A year ago, a supervisor of vocational education of a neighboring 
state told of some of the advantages which had redounded to the 
state trade training program as a result of the war training pro: 
grams. Industry and education had combined resources to produce — 


streamlined intensive unit courses in certain critical shop subjects P 


These courses were turning out highly skilled specialists in a frac 
tion of the time required by the regular programs. In his opinion, 
the comparative results were such as to give the entire administra- 
tion of vocational education good cause to reexamine the program 
. Unquestionably, the difference in the amounts of time needed to 
teach the same skills in two different school systems often using 7 
same plant would require a good deal of explaining, both to R 
interested taxpayer-employer and to young men like Symour ™ 
were affected by the difference. 

Nor is this point of view isolated. The Joint Committ suf- 
Boards of Education and Superintendents of New York C ao 
veying the vocational program of the city, asked, “If a 9! r AA in 
any preliminary training, enters the garment industry we pore! 
two or three or four months how to manage several of tio 
machines used in this industry, why should a pupil m 2 “th so 
school spend three hours a day for several years learnmg 
iaia al gust 
l. Selvidge, R. W., and Fryklund, V. C. Principles of Trade % 
m Teaching, p. 69. Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill., 1930. 


ttee of tH 


~ SEYM 


-OUTS | 
DROP aan fact that the Committee feels that the schools should 
2 e 


‘ble for enough “special skill to enable him (or her) to 
y ome job”3 makes matters worse, for by requiring 
lėss time would seem to be needed. 


skills? 


be respons 
begin work on § 


only basic skills even 


OUR’S STORY. It becomes evident that Seymour’s quan- 
dary is not unique, but connotative of a problem that has wide im- 
eloni The issue may be resolved into three questions, the 


` answers to which may point the way to a solution. 


1. Do trade school curricula place too much emphasis upon teaching 
the basic skills and concepts, and not enough upon the perfection of 
speed and accuracy in certain techniques needed by industry? 


2. As compared with industry and specialized war training pro- 
grams, are the trade schools inefficient in teaching specific trade skills? 


3. Is there any justification for such differences if they exist? 
Both the employer and the student will be found to be in favor 
of teaching immediately useful specific skills to a degre of accuracy 


_ and speed which approaches journeyman standards. The employer 


benefits because he secures a fully trained specialist without trouble 
to himself. The student is blinded by the high salary he may be 
able to earn at the outset. He is not concerned with the fact that 
the specialist is useless when he is not needed, that he is handicapped 
pics he attempts to advance himself, change over to another job, 
Halonen aie be.* the Joint Committee takes the 
siai 1t indicates that “specific (trade) training for a 


ined how the employer and the 


trainin tand that after several years of 
orri el te is fitted only to begin on simple jobs at a 
long- e of speed. Not many adults can understand this 


range function of the school 


adolesce at as 
aaa to grasp this idea? 


aps in an i pr e? 
ohi n ideal training program there is room for both, but 


2. Joint Cc : 
om l 
ot i Board of Education and the Board of Super- 
_ *ork City, Report of. Vocational Education and Me- 


asses in Secondary Schools. Board - 
rk City 1989 ra ry ols. Board of Edu 


s. How can we expect the post- 


’ New Yo 
bid, p, 33, 


‘and F, p. 203. 
* Joint Comm, nf 43 
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Defenders of the regu 


de instructors have been “doubling up” by 


urn out skilled specialists in a hurry, 


It is not reasonable to assume 


lar trade training program do not 
‘ism of time wasted without rebuttal. They 


Given the older, intensely earnest ¢ 
the active assistance of: employe 


“ary 


N 


1 terms of an individual trade, such Speculation , 
lg 


Need to 


can testify 


assisting 


N 


tudents 
TS, they 


that the admitted difference im Ree 


consumed is due to a difference in materials, methods and aims 
rather than instructional deficiencies ? | | 
` To find justification for the amount of time required by the va 
cational high schools to teach a trade one need not roam far afield, 
The very critics who raise the issue, consciously or otherwise, sup- 
ply the answer. 
Take the employer as an instance. The same employer who needs 
the specialist so badly and is willing to pay him so well will be the 
first to lay him off later on with a curt “Sorry, but I can’t use you 
any more. Too bad you can’t run this other machine (or do this 
other job).” Nor will he hesitate to complain about his employee's 
lack of manners, poor health habits, his inability to get along with 
his fellow workers, and other failings. Whenever he reports on the 


reasons for a worker losing his job, it is not a lack of sk 
knowledge but these other deficiencies which he lists. 
or a salesman is to be selected, personality, education, genera 


ill or 
6 If a foreman 
1 trade 


knowledge, speech are considered, not specific trade skill alone 


Is it going too far to say that in this respect it is the em 


who needs guidance, not the educator? 


As has been indicated, our educational leaders have al 
apparent proscrastination in the shop classes. Alm 
ping for breath, the Strayer committee states that ` t7 
the vocational high school program) does not provid 
for education for citizenship”? The Joi “: 
the same thing and then proposes to amend the Smith- 


— 


6. 
7. 
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State of New York, Interim Report of the New York 
mittee of the Joint Legislature Committee on State x 
Leg. Doc. No. 5. Williams Press, Albany. G. D. Strayer, 


ittee say 
nt Comm! Ean 


so criti 


ost without t 
‘his patter Md iat 


City oe 


Educational 


poor 
ys 


ployer 


cized 
stop- 


prOP-OUTS for activities such as clubs, teams, assemblies to 
e 10 


to provide tim 


nculcate these Me ie little notice of the possibility of teaching . 


E mi int tak i C g 
T m ae ualities of citizenship and personality in the one 
these des 


.. which the vocational high school student is most 
2 ar the trade class. Is is the administration’s plan to 
— nee ne stroke fifty per cent of the student’s school life 
rr ie Heaohthg of democracy as a way of life to a part of 
aam left? Can good work habits, a spirit of co-operation, a 


f pleasing personality, tact and courtesy be taught in a special class 


or group, merely by talking about it? Or shall we follow good 
pedagogic procedure and utilize the situation and environment best 


suited for our purpose ? 


AN EXAMPLE. Let us be specific. A shop teacher, sensitive to 
criticisms of time-wasting, makes up his mind to organize his new 
class efficiently. He gets them in place, lays down the laws, ex- 
plains little or nothing, puts the boys to work in a jiffy. At the 
end of the week the class is three or four periods ahead of a similar 
group he organized last term. Why? Because last term he allotted 
Kaal kera is ia during the first week for the class to 
hea ake pe: group, elect a steward, and discuss for 
, gnments and problems of running the 

class. They drew upon the experience of seniors the 
, they asked ques- 


tio 
the of a teacher and they also wasted a little time, one way or 
“T, learning to behave as a group. | 


very text on methods of tra 
of a class foreman. The hard-p 
ts looks around, selects the one 

e job (who least needs the ex 
of relief, Given the time, he 


de teaching advises the selection 
ressed teacher is to be forgiven if 
student in the class best fitted for 
perience) and sits back with a sigh 
S i have given each senior in the 
would have meant periodic disor 
management problems, endless paniis ae anaras, 


e . 
lost hing, each time he changed foremen. Too much time 


St, forget it! 
bout Personalit 


OW a 
dent was brought iym y problems? Last year a shy, retiring stu- 


Procedure aDnaine: pletely out of his shell by the rather simple 
every R ai him tool monitor. He had to deal with 
Consumi ng in. In the class. Arguments, disagreements and time- 

UPS occurred between the monitor and various stu- 
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duo in the shop. 
oportunity to team up two S 


ob. In the classroom, the two students assigne aie 
‘; that would learn most by it. This ont 
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i was practical the problems were allowed to : 
g as they did not interfere with the rest oft 
e 


Eai a job that requires two workers. Ina plant, the two 
who knew most about it and could team up best would be selected 


the 


mean that they would take more time to do the job than anyo 
The teacher might also see in the situation ar 
tudents who most needed to learn ee | 


to work with each other. Of course, a program of strict shop eff- 


ciency would make all this impossible. 


In conclusion, it should be pointed out that only when the shop 
teacher consciously creates situations in his classroom through which 
the intangibles of, citizenship, character and self-realization are in- 
culcated, is he or she “worth his salt.” Trades teachers who are 


satisfied to teach the content of trade only, deserve all the criticism [ 


they receive. 


HOW ABOUT SEYMOUR? To get back to Seymour. The real 
tragedy about his dropping out is not his failure to get a diploma, 
not even his failure to learn enough to start on a skilled job. Sey- 
mour lacked certain personality attributes, attitudes of conciliation, 
resonsibility and ability to adjust himself to a situation requiring 
tact. Maybe the extra year wouldn't have helped him. But now 


we'll never know. ... 


Davip KAPLAN | Central High School Needle Trades 


THE SCIENCE PREPARATION ROOM 


Student activity in the preparation room connotes not 
measures 


building of a number of projects. Nor can it be 


extent and the complexity of the demonstrations a al si 
o 


Student activity is the day by day growth inas 
Our philosophies of education do postulate scho 
classroom attempts to execute these philosophies 2” 
well known to us, must use extra classroom resource 
school preparation room can be an ideal classroom. 


cal facilities, the advantage of a limited number ° 
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merely i 


ratio 
r Ou 
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e hist 
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ny 
ap 


i cally a classroom ra 


(a 
ENCE PREPARATION ROOM 


j ideas. Here, 

pae hat is conducive to a free interchange.oF Te sapiens 
pan padae ‘entific thinking and discipline. 

i pa quad knows that he 


tudent acqu! ratory S 

the $ a men tong eo " any inclination to do 

seat entering a preparation room do so for 
other work. ee no reason‘at all. In this environment, there 
a vague _ r areness for planning their future. A few more 
rar ienis do have a definite goal. These goals are crystal- 
nets preparation room atmosphere. The laboratory—biology, 
ena physics, Or general science—is peculiarly adapted to vo- 
cational training and guidance. Students can be taught manipulative 
skills, basic laboratory technique, fundamental clinical operations, 
and a knowledge of tools and materials. More significantly, we can 
follow their individual development over a four year period. We 
can guide when necessary. Of greatest importance, the laboratory 
is uniquely adapted to promote an understanding and integration 


es 
who becomes ®, 
must do his assigned t 


_of the individual differences of the average high school pupil. 


A SCIENCE PREPARATION ROOM. A typical science prepa- 
ration room can and does accommodate between thirty and sixty 
students per day. This number is augmented by club members and 


Students working on projects and allied school activities under the 


sponsorship of the laboratory assistant. 


i oon preparation room procedures. These con- 
oe fice eas l e distribution and the collection of materials, 
beter od istance, and in the orderly maintenance of the 

| per. Why is the science preparation room intrinsi- 


ther 
because of the close AA ee RSaraiory soomi AE aa 


the individual stud contact between the laboratory assistant and 
and subjective mat a“ Because of the wealth of both objective 
erial that laboratory situations place at his dis- 

i stant is in a better position to assist a pupil 
ethical problems, fam] guidance counselor. Financial, social, and 
are readily aired ee and school difficulties, hopes and ambitions 
Intimacy of the sam confidential relationship results from the 

: r 
o illustrate sie ation room. 


Operation 
and Bi let us 


These students are sub- 


an the laboratory assi 
an the formal student 


€ broad basic educational principles in practical 


Biology Le xamine the organization of the General Science 
ratory of the Franklin K. Lane High School. 

n room squad is composed of three or four stu- 
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od Under the supervision of one of the t) 


he Visual Instruction and the Stage Ligh Oy 
Each of these squads 1s F T unit. The x 
y Squad is composed, in its entirety, 
Lighting re small recommended to the Labor r oa S 
rhei of the several departments. Only after ex 
by the Laboratory Assistants of their character and scholastic reat 
are the pupils tentatively accepted as squad members, Each EE 
must produce a parental consent slip properly signed. He site 
shown the basic workings of the preparation room. He must lear 


dents per peri 
assistants is t 
Sound Squads. 


amination 


the manipulation, the maintenance, the simple repair of 16 m E 


projectors, stereopticons, 35mm adapters, and other Visual Instruc- 
tion material used and useful in the classroom. Projects of a bio- 
logical and general science nature are brought to his attention, Those 
students who may be interested in a particular project are given all 
possible assistance. The only limiting factor is the successful com- 
pletion of the project or a successful attempt to accomplish the 
work begun. The emphasis on all project work is the quality of 
the planning, the organization, and the perseverance of the student. 
He is at all times advised to watch the laboratory assistant when a 
new technique is attempted. Whenever possible, each student is 
encouraged to try the technique by himself. A spirit of cooperation 
and “esprit de corps” is developed. If a student can assist another 
in any subject, he is encouraged to do so if his particular unit a 
laboratory work is completed. Every pupil is closely observed at n 
times. If any beginner shows particular promise, he is advanced to 
the Visual Instruction Squad. | ine 
The Visual Instruction Squad is in charge of running and “ie 
taining a 16mm sound projector. These students project eae 
a special room and work from an enclosed projection ate have 
these operators are more or less on their own and since et 
numerous and direct contact with teachers of the classes facie 
the projection room, they must be of a higher caliber g a sit 
and character. They are taught to run films, to splice, to 0 
ple repairs, to gain general visual instruction information, F special 
pertinent facts about projection. When an operator passe cite he 
test on the operation of and the maintenance of the Ye the SY 
1s awarded a Bell and Howell proficiency card. Mee" The boy 
dents pass this examination before the end of one — it. 
—~y great pride in this award and earnestly strive ae 


Ven l 
Witte 





RATION ._ROOM_—————_————____ 


TRAINING. This training has been of direct value 
f our graduates who have entered the armed T 
from these boys indicate that many of them ve 
services in the capacity of maintaining, repair- 
16mm and 35mm projectors, They have also 
than that of private or apprentice seaman 


ryg SCIENCE PREPA 


VALUE OF 
to a number o) 
Letters received 
actually entered the 
ing, and projecting 
received higher ratings 
3rd class. 


STAGE AND LIGHTING. The stage lighting and sound squad, 
which is in charge of both the amplification unit of the school and 
the stage lighting, takes for its recruits boys who have shown them- 
selves to be outstanding both in the preparation room and on the 
visual instruction squad. These boys must have not only an excep- 
tional scholastic average but must have the ability to work as part 
of a unit. Each must be self reliant and have the ability to think 
clearly and coherently. After preliminary approval by the faculty 
advisor, each recruit must be approved by the group as a whole. 
The probation period is one term. It takes approximately that long 
for a boy to learn the lighting and sound units. Every member of 
the squad must learn splicing, manipulation of 16mm sound ma- 
chines, stereopticons, slide making, stage settings, color combina- 
— as they apply to the stage, simple repair of electrical and radio 
LEA and other pertinent aspects of the stage lighting and 
a is 7 ola does not meet the standards set, the student is 
lennet er the laboratory or the visual instruction squad in an 
Th Pt to guide him to the higher standards set b th 
The pupil is general] laced y e stage squad. 
B dle y P'aced on the laoratory squad if the problem 
ma Personal or character guidance. If it i 
rks, he is placed dn a es ; - dt it 1s only a matter of 
h visual instruction squad. The reason for 
€ laboratory assistants are abl i indivi 
the hiya ale ~ € to give more individual 
making the squad devel Preparation room proper. One boy, after 
view, Since the a ke oped a conceited and egotistical point of 
unity of action i k: sites of the stage squad are cooperation and 
in a position to Pie on became apparent that this student was not 
Placed back on th Justice to the duties demanded of him. He was 
direct su evision E squad so that he would be under 
Corrective measure crever possible, we placed in his path, as a 
: im he Students who manifested similar traits to those 
Period of Uite ih € a member of the stage squad. In a very short 
| | e boy learned his lesson. Today, he is a member 
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The Promise of Education: A Critical 
Examination of G. I. Education" 


ALLEN CARPENTER, Editor, Teachers’ Digest 


mend Mr. Carpenter's article to you for its thoughtful consid- 
We a problem that concerns us all. It is a needed corrective to so much 
eration s yrent, purblind adulation that uncritical educators are lavishing on 
the , | 
0 


G, I. education. [Ep.] © 


Will that five-year-old, in- kindergarten now, finish high school 
at the age of eleven and complete his college course at the tender 
age of fourteen ? 

If not, why not? When the army and navy can teach G. I.’s 
four or five times as fast as the schools, what is the matter with 
the schools? That question has been raised and is being discussed 
in national magazines and newspapers, over the radio and across 


backyard fences. All over the country indignant glances are caus- 


ing superintendents and their teachers to turn their heads and blush. 


The general opinion seems to be that our schools, our most prized 


and revered public institution, have failed. 

Does the astonishing success of the G. I. teaching actually indicate 
failure of our schools, and what does G: I. teaching mean for the 
schools of tomorrow? 

First, just what have the army and navy been doing in education? 
They have been teaching the old subjects, or what seems to be the 
old subjects, with such speed that heads are swimming. They have 
taught bright young men as much mathematics in a month as they 
ae four years in high school. They put men on a transport 
caer the ee shore and before they land the men have learned 
work. ‘The z anguage on board the ship to be useful in intelligence 

ni bi Ae a two year typing course in a matter of hours. 
radio and er oyed movies, animated cartoons, photographs, and 

ed them firmly into the teaching processes. 
NOT | 
army and METHODS But these are not new methods. The 
Not long been eee, not devised any teaching techniques that have 
teachers are the wn and tested in the schools. Further, the G. I. 
n the sess ws trained educators who in private life taught 
-© If their success in teaching the armed forces is so 


k 
Repri 
nted Wi . . 
ith permission of Teachers’ Digest. Side-heads ours. 
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great, it can hardly be that they or their methods hay 
| miraculously better overnight. Other factors evidently enter in 


€ becom 


Knowledge of these factors is of vital importance to everyone 


OTHER FACTORS. To begin, the funds of the armed service 
were almost unlimited. One teacher remarks bitterly, “I have $16.00 


although we have neither records nor phonograph in the school 
Should I purchase records for Spanish, French, German, Italian 
and Japanese and a phonograph, or should I pick out a favorite 
from these lingoes and squander recklessly the entire $16.00 on it?” 

The armed services spent more for training films alone than any 
two Hollywood studios had spent in the whole history of films, 


Total cost of the armed forces training program to date has been - 
more than was spent in all the states west of the Mississippi for 


education since free schools were established there. When the army 
and navy want new equipment or highly trained teachers, they get 
them at once and on a national scale. 


When superintendents and teachers want something of value to 
the schools, they may have to argue with a school board for five - 


years before they get it. 
In whole regions of this wealthy land less money is spent to keep 


a child in school than many Iowa farmers spend to feed one hog for 


the same length of time. In many less fortunate sections of this 
country the school funds simply are not available. 

If the schools had possessed the vast G. I. financial resources, 
they undoubtedly would have produced even more astounding Te- 
sults. ) : 


PICKED STUDENTS. The army and navy can pick and choose 


their students. If a student can’t keep up the pace, he is sent ba 
from the class to general duty. If the schools could pick and sari 
their students, the results would be different. But the schools a 
an obligation to do the best job they can for everybody’s chil i 
matter how backward, and they have done a marvelous Jo 
slower learners, too; however, it takes more time and skilled a 
tion. : 


tten- 


g are 


SKILLS FOR SURVIVAL. Further, the armed service 
g 


per year budgeted to me for all visual- and audio-educationa] ad 
I am advised, among other things, to teach languages by recor diag 


b for . 





eir students skills on which their very lives depend. Their 


ing th : 
teaching to learn is tremendous. It is a great deal easier to learn 
motiva® Iternative to learning is to be killed. Their students 


f he ody wenig weed to len the tinga fiat are beine-taucht 
an overpowering nee to learn the things that are being taught, 
hey realize the need desperately. 


The public schools cannot promise such tangible and immediate 
rds for prompt and efficient learning. About all they can say 
=" t what children learn in school will be useful to them some day! 
= . students often wonder what possible good much of their 
sienna will do them, and so have none of the eagerness for 
learning that is found with the armed forces training program. In 
teaching, a desire to learn is often more than half the battle. 


TRAINING, NOT EDUCATING. But, most important, the G. I. 
teachers are “training” not “educating.” The schools have to trans- 
fer from one generation to another the whole tremendous knowledge, 
culture, and civilization of all the pages past while the army and 
navy have concentrated on teaching any one student only one or 
two skills. 3 ) . 

How long could we survive if from all the wonderful things man- 
kind has learned to do in the past, the only skill our youths were 
taught was how to send and receive the semaphore code, useful as 
that one skill undoubtedly is in certain situations? 

In fact, much G. JI, teaching is even further subdivided. For 
example, the student of navigation cannot be taught mathematics 


from the ground up. Without his school sums and fractions and © 


long division the army and navy would be stymied. 


=n DID THE GROUNDWORK. Although army and 
schools, es <n loud in complaint of the “poor work” of the 
e sDetializas y in mathematics, they have been able to build the 
Schools aiii. training on the school foundation. Of course, the 
skills, but they de everybody in all of these highly specialized 
in short Oiler Whe students who were able to learn them 
Objects of an siento necessity arose, which is one of the prime 
of mt Obviously could not try to teach all the thousands 
td, cold wort aoe before students are prepared to step out into a 
If the armed for But the schools must do this, and it does take time. 
orces had been forced to begin from the beginning as 


7 
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3 the school must start from the first graders, the job could Not haye 
been done. | 


4 WE'RE NOT PERFECT. None of this means that our Š 
have been perfect. We need only to look at those among oy 
| acquaintance who are race-baiters, or ignorant, or narrow an 
- centered, lacking in appreciation of the finer things .of life, 
tented no matter what their lot—we need only to look at 


d self. 
discon- 
these to 


realize that education has yet to produce a generation of vision, tol. 


erance, and broad understanding combined with specific skills, 


: Nor does it mean that our schools will not learn from the arn : 


‘ 


practice the many fine teaching factors developed by G. I. training, 
Educators will try on a vastly extended scale the use of Mickey 


and navy methods. In fact, most educators eagerly are putting into 


Mouse and phonograph languages, radio and television lessons, dio- 


ramas and models. 


WHAT WE HAVE LEARNED. More special attention will be — 


given to brilliant students so that they can progress at their own 
speed, without being hampered by the slower learners while more 
special teaching methods will be used on duller students to’ make 
them acceptable members of a fast-moving society. | 


Every student will have more chance to learn mechanical and, 


scientific skills. More children will be urged to take jobs outside 
of the white collar field, and the importance of the worker will be 
stressed. Appreciation and enjoyment of the arts will ss more 
widespread. S 

Many prominent educators demand that two years of high re 
must be cut off, and the work of four years done in two. ork 
more would concentrate the six years of elementary school ae 
into four. This means a boy or girl just starting to eS 7 wa 
may finish high school at the age of fourteen. Current stu ji bly is 
to indicate that this will not hurt children and that it pro seed i 
even more in line with their physical development than curren 
ing practices. = 

‘Probably all students will have at least one more year, this W! 
ing to college level, at government expense. For the eee up, but 
not only include the regular liberal arts work, much apes os much 
also his required year of military training. T here is, cde ‘n this 
agitation for something similar tto military training for £ 








Chools 
r Own | 


llege year, nursing fundamentals or some other service neces- 
eg , 
first CO 


Most qm all, boys and girls will be continued in college work 
ost, , 


ther year at public expense. For those who are not qualified 
elaj ther, this will be a year of intensive training for a job, with 
we. # wi actually on the job going right along with it. 
iis ‘evenive training plan is predicated on the hope that the 
‘ority of students can get much of their liberal education as 
vel as much preliminary vocational probing in the years preceding 
a second year of college. It means that the student is to be urged 
none all vocations and, with expert help, to gauge his ability and 
interest in each. By the second college year each student will be 
urged to begin intensive training for his then-chosen work. This is 
not to be done with any scheme of caste or system of hard-and-fast 
ties to any one job or trade but rather that everyone will have one 
skill, at least, that he can do supremely well, to which he always can 
turn when necessary no matter how far away his interests and his 
life may have strayed. | 
Those capable of further development will continue in graduate 
work since those first two years of college probably will constitute 
the Bachelor’s degree which now requires four years. Graduate 


work probably will be little changed in its training for the skills and 
Professions, 


The ability of those capable of this advancement will not be 


sea even in the individual student cannot afford to continue his 
ucation. Our brain power must be mobilized to the full, even if 


i exPense This is one of the great strengths of de- 
cy, at e b illi % > e E a 
of poverty riliiant and capable will have their chance in spite 


ony aation will not stand still ; 
'€ support, both financial and 
F n order to maintai 
ha their schools are doing an 
nts rely entirely on junior’s 


Sch ‘ 
' on for their knoweldge of w 
» €ven among e 


it will advance—providing it has 
moral. 
rt, school patrons must be aware 
d of their true importance. Most 
Strangely distorted reports of his 
hat actually is happening in educa- 
schools, Ty tev ducators, realize the value of the 
keep the or uP to educators to do a better public relations job to 
. P .°, informed of their progress, | 
of educati ajority of our peeople 
magazines of the 


n such suppo 


could read the reports in hundreds 
thousands of really amazing, good 
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pect for MRE 


Byorks the schools and teachers all over the country are do} 
3 spite of tremendous handicaps, they would have a new res 
" education. ) ‘ia 
For the most part schools are what the people of a community 
< make them. Schools whose patrons support and defend what they 
consider to be good in their methods and justly criticize 


In view of all this, what of the schools of tomorrow? | 

If present indications mean anything, a child just starting to.school 
now can count on finishing his college work about the same age at 
which his parents were just finishing their high school courses. He 
will have enough training and on-the-job experience to fit well ‘into 
his first full-time job. And he will have the liberal background that ae 
will make him a good citizen, a happy, well-adjusted individual with 
more chance to enjoy life through knowledge and appreciation of 
the arts and sciences and his ability to make a living. 

That is the promise of education. 


, 
E. 


Slower-Learning. Pupils—Problems and À | 
Issues | | EE ea 


E WILLIAM H. BRISTOW’ 
RICHARD H. HUNGERFORD} 


THE PROBLEM. Children who drop out of school before the _ 
completion of a full curriculum not only make substantial p 
but frequently distinguish themselves on the level of work in w gr 
they engage. Itis far from certain, however, that such rE el 
been because of formal education rather than in spite of 1t. + a 
past, many schools have tried sincerely to develop De a endothe j 
slow learners but have confined their efforts largely to p on 
education.” Programs often have been in terms of ee of 
subject matter of an academic nature rather than pap E 
the kinds of experiences and activities in which pupils pasis has 
The general order in which’ the school has placed its emp " 
been as follows: 
a. Academic proficiency 





/ 


| tatistics.’ 
* Assistant Director, Bureau of Reference Research and S 


elopmen™ 
t. Director, Bureau for Children With Retarded Mental. Dev 
10 


š the bad | 
will continue to be schools to make their supporters proud. Bee AN 


pis 
sLOW k upational competency (largely the concern of vocational schools 
cc 
a and commercial departments) 
c, Competency in social adjustment. 


itis now clear that for a great many pupils this order of emphasis 
t be justified and that for at least 20% of the pupils it must be 
pi ed if education is to help such pupils appreciably. The three 
a naturally must be integrated; but the first objective 
i te that of developing citizens capable of making total adjust- 
an as readily and as satisfactorily as possible. This is necessary 
to insure comparative maturity both social and occupational for 
practically. every study which has been made of job-holding and 
success reveals the need for personal qualities which will enable a 
person to make socially acceptable adjustments. 


_ Asa second objective, the schools definitely must seek to develop 


economic and occupational competency of a type which will permit 
the young person to find a place where he can succeed in the world 
of work. This concern with the vocational objective does not mean 
that “occupational adjustment” is the sole goal of the school program. 
Rather, what is meant is this: Occupational adjustment is one of 
the inter-related, individual goals of the accepted program. ... Edu- 


cation which does not seek occupational adjustment is inc 
Academic competencies as such must take third place in school 
objectives for slow learne 


rs indeed if not for all learners especially 

when school goals are considered in terms of present-day courses of 
sa and curricula, It is estimated that one child out of five of 
Hi- ks 1S not capable of benefiting, at 16 years of age, from a 
the ET p pee mastery of academic skills much beyond 
8, fro - a ; The degree of functional retardation or limita- 

low-learning ne i ro r, varies considerably within the 
the idiot a. ieee nging from the practically total limitation of 


rns. Sixth-grad 
tional 
ew Yor intellectual norm 


tate regulations interpret the law 
E the upper IQ limits for such classes at 75, 
r at — 3% in CRMD classes. At the present 
ae Mr - = York City enroll approximately 8,325 in 
Antes cae 472 in junior high schools totaling 10,797), 
i anothe, Erie now in CRMD classes it is estimated that there 

‘n regular classes who should be given Special atten- 


i 


omplete. 


with respect to spe- 
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E. tion. In grades 7, 8 and 9 alone between 5,000 and 10,000 
j should have markedly different programs while some 60,000 
tional cannot be expected to profit from an academic program a 
~ generally conceived. 


addi. 
S now 


RECONSIDERED GOALS. The retardation found in the 
is due to a variety of causes, the principal ones being genetic- 


whatever the reason, no probable or practical change will a 
level of academic attainment noticeably. Involved is far m 


and a slowing-down of rate of presentation. aa 
Instead, there is necessary ‘a reconsideration of skills from many 


grade levels. For a lower-level job. (from an economic standpoint) 


may require the inclusion of certain skills from the standard eighth- 
grade or twelfth-grade level and the omission of others on the third- 


grade level.- Obviously, with such a concept, fixed grade levels for ii 
skills, in the ordinary sense of the word, become meaningless. The 
term, tndividualization of instruction, takes on new meanings since _ 


it becomes concerned quite as much with content as with techniques. | 

More essential, however, is a thorough reconsideration of the 
meaning of school goals. Even for the most retarded of the school 
group it is not necessary to omit or change any of the cardinal aims: 


of education. It is necessary, however, to reinterpret the meaning ` 


of applying goals to individual abilities and needs. This necessity 


is most apparent in the field of vocational goals. A boy who cannot : 
master work above the sixth grade has little possibility of entering 


ae m 
vocations requiring higher work. This act alone bars him a 
the professions and the higher crafts. It also bars him from ae 
jobs which are protected by extraneous requirements of an aca 
nature. 


y wt ! istinct 
In the case of a pupil thus limited, the school has three di 
responsibilities : Ge 
f able to avoid 
h are 1m- 
t causing 


a. It must give him realistic guidance so that he (1) is ab 
subjecting himself to activities, situations, and goals whic 
possible of attainment, and (2) is able to do this withou 
unnecessary emotional disturbance. l 

b. It must help him utilize his emotional, physical, socia 
abilities so that he actually is prepared to do needed ™ 
follow up possibilities which are open to him. 


ork ane © 
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Pupils . 


1, and intellectual t 


/ i 


schools | o 
ape | Psycho-e 
logical, sociological-economic, dietary, and school background. ‘Bute 
ffect the TANN 


seal Ore than sf 
a meshing of educational guidance goals with present grade Jey To 










, Should be 


- 


Pe 
ae t be constantly on the alert to make sure that he is challenged 
ot aot to his full potentiaity by content, experiences, and programs 
i meaning and significance to the pupil himself. 
w 


' Administrative Implications 
Since a pupil obviously learns nothing from failing in that which 
Si 


he has no possibility of achieving, a program which takes into con- 
e 


‘deration individual difference has unavoidable administrative im- 
side 


ications. , : 
Ty ne e placement of children must be based on factors other than 


and, for the most part, in addition to academic achievement. The - 


most logical alternative thus far proposed is that of social maturity, 
measured largely at present by chronological age. Placement of this 
kind (including promotion or advancement through the system) re- 
quires a consideration of the following principles: 

a, A mastery of skills not required for promotion or advancement must 
not exclude the pupil from participation in learning experiences on a 
higher social level or grade. 

b. While flexibility is essential, teaching effectiveness requires certain 
minima -of homogeneity in pupil grouping with respect to learning 

rates, past experiences, and probable future goals. | 
Teachers must be judged with respect to the social changes which 
are made in pupils as well as the academic changes. A corollary of 


this is that teachers who are made responsible for the training of 
slow learners must be capable 


2. , . 
atli ching the program here envisioned, there should be 
ever the basie on all policy and program for gross deviates, what- 
found in the hee of their retardation and wherever they may be 
date approxi system. Provision must be made to accommo- 
mately 5% of the total school population in special 


Programs, Th; 
studi _ -s figure, although approxi ` i 
‘€s which have been made in the field a 


As pa , . 
7 s of this special administration 
0 locato are rs Shooting” unit whose re 
tiong as of diff iculty and 


re 
for le saing modifications 


(mentioned in 2) there 
Sponsibility it would be 


program and practice 
- In general, ordinary 
ch more readily implemented and àd- 
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B. justed, in addition to providing easier ingress to and e 
short-term highly individualized programs and long-te 
class programs. 

4. The junior high school has an outstanding obligation wi 
spect to slow-learners. It is of the ustmost importance th 
= exploratory facilities provided in the junior high school be mat 
~ increased so that all early adolescents may be provided expl 
work experiences at all work levels—including the most S 
while housed with other adolescents. The junior high sch 
crucial unit dealing with this problem since we now may 
this point a piling up of students in the same way that 
existed previously in the elementary school. _ 3 


at the 
eriall 

‘Oratory 
Imple— 


expect at 
Piling up 


5. The task of the senior high school is to take these pupils, re- ~ 
gardless of their previous experiences or academic achievement, and ` 


to provide suitable programs which have meaning to the pupils them- 
selves without respect to possible academic graduation, 


A few teacher-education institutions where secondary school teach- _ 


ers are trained have given attention to the problem of the slow-learn- 
ing pupil. For the most part, however, such training has been with 
respect to younger pupils and has touched only a few junior high 


and senior high school teachers. While there are examples of eX- 
cellent practices in some aspect of the problem of dealing with the 4 
slow-learning pupil in many school systems, few cities or states have 
developed a comprehensive and well-rounded program. Only a few . 


secondary schools have been able to give adequate considera foai 
the problem. Some principals and teachers who have underta K. 
" any serious developments in the area are looked down upon. Tea a 
ers who are asked to take slow-learning pupils often consider E 
an assignment a demotion. The contribution of those who "x i 
the extra energy and time which is necessary in preparing mate 


i . ho have 
often goes unrecognized. The large number of pupils thina of 
difficulty in passing present academic courses—to say o interest 


‘profiting from them—is a crucial problem and should, in th 

of public policy, be given special consideration in education 
ning. l 

Implications For Curriculum Techniques 

1. Distinction must be made between academic—skill a at there 


; n ‘ ain 
tives and social—skill level objectives. It is far from cert 


if ther 
is much transfer of training between the two. Even if 
14 
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l psychologica 


Socii E E E 
LOW “re be learned much more effectively through teach- 
the social E ari with social objectives in mind. To use social 
in planned P ee Teel there must be established a sequence . 
skill SET an- lg the teaching and learning of such skills. 
a seelice is not available now, experimental ones must 
nd used by classroom teachers for the present; but 
be established a ickly as possible 
fort should be made to formulate as quickly po 
ae f social skills arranged in helpful sequence. 
pas nea ic ski d al skills must be thor- 
2, Social skills, academic skills, and manu 
hl integrated. The first, however, must have primary emphasis. 
yi oaa skill sequences have been established and integrated, the 
secessity for mastery must be re-emphasized. Such mastery, how- 
ever, must be with respect to the potentiality of the pupil and largely 
on an individual basis. 

4. A crucial problem in dealing with slow learners is that of dis- 
tinguishing between those who learn more slowly or by different 
modes of presentation and those who cannot learn. Failure to dis- 
tinguish between these two groups has led to an over-emphasis and 
uneconomical use of remedial teaching. Remedial teaching is prop- 
erly concerned primarily with those children who have been incor- 
rectly taught. In any school system, as a developmental program 
goes forward, remedial teaching becomes less and less necessary. 
On the other hand, despite the best laid plans, some remedial teaching 
pe be necessary, Any program must of necessity plan sympatheti- 

Y and intelligently for the slow learner if approximately 15% of 


the pupils now in school (in addition to the 5% who should be in 
Special classes) are toh 


most elemental levels. 


Since such 


ka One of the problems faced 
Program for slow learners is the 


which meet the social needs—as we 
sag of pupils. A 
“Ssential, Tis highly 


Materials can come fr 
of “Xper ime 


by all the teachers in developing a 
paucity of instructional materials 
ll as the academic abilities—of this 
S€nerous allowance for teaching materials is 


improbable that in the immediate future such 
om the commercial 


field alone, for the amount 
nt . TEET ? 

aterials aces precludes building of a wide variety of 

Materials ie “al crefore, experimentation in the preparation of 


in l ed, with each teacher 
shou € immediate environment 


sh One at once: 
ould be established : aes 


relying largely on materials 
of the pupil. Three things 
ork of teachers and leaders 
P for such Preparation: 

15 
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“a teps should be taken for the editing, publishing, and distriby 
w rials available; liberal provision should be made for the 
k experimental materials developed elsewhere. 


They Choes To Come Back To School 


tion of EROME CARLIN. Specialty Trades 
Use of ilga High School for Sp 


be ician this past summer. He earned be- 
; i ching the slow learner are well bno was a radio mpc : k, held a job requiring a 
© 6. While techniques for teaching nown Harry fve and eighty dollars a week, held a J q 


to leaders they are not as generally known yl as generaly j racticed . pi tween sixty- degree of intelligence, knowledge, and skill, and 
f the problems warrant. Consequently a vigorous program ofin- Ff petter-than-average aes tovevatiained a hishis: desirable votan 
se ice training is needed for both teachers and admiħistrators, Such | in general can be said ae opened im September, Harry. left his Job 
mirs must include not only teachers and administrators respon- status. Yet when schoo : at ba fe specializing in radio mechanics: 
ible par special classes; it must reach large groups of teachers and and returned to school w - the simmer ag devnidlans® Teipit, 
ipe rih ores who have responsibilities with other slow-learning Robert and — ir ta heie snedalization în electrical. tt 
7 i c ” ae. k to schooi a ‘ 
pupili, SS Pees ao iy me net SSeS left good jobs with wages of approximately fifty 
child; but the progress which has been made in directing emphasis stallation. They leit g ! 






.- 


. is equally valuable for worke rs a week. l 3 Ea a 
o a a Td anaie aa apis class. : 3 ate — is now ina seventh term class whose trade subject . ma- 
e shies machinery is needed for the continuous building, evalu- f chine shop work. His average wage for a summer’s work as a 
cin mi revision of curriculum materials and instructional tech- $} longshoreman was eighty dollars per week. ; ko . .* 
ating, h ogram requires the time of a central group as well | Is there anything significant in these facts?. Is the experience 
Peg i ia a Personnel is needed to bring together and © ff ofthese boys typical of vocational school students generally? When 
o “pe js pe oe the excellent materials which are being [| we look at the summer employment of vocational school students, 

make availa miri i very school with a curriculum unit devoted: )) shall we “view with alarm” or “point with pride”? The reply to 

developed wh ae es, A t closely related to other curriculum ff these questions was sought through a survey of the summer occu- 

exclusively to this problem ye 7 pations of all boys at Brooklyn High School for Specialty Trades. 

umts. | =~ f Under the direction of Principal I. David Cohen, a statistical study 

| Summary MEP i- was undertaken immediately after the reopening of school in Sep- 

Failure to provide appropriate (not lowered) per. ican ener The results will be interesting to all teachers, and especially 
lower 20% of the school population (5% retarded, 15% slo , © vocational schoo] teachers. 


> dary 

s) has resulted in a crisis, particularly with respect to secon BAe i 
al and out-of-school youth. The schools are not indiferen Ef rai OF 
this problem; but they are perplexed concerning the eee a “Loren ic Sak meetin 
ing the needs of this very large group. Certain steps eee atl i senely h ey e 
would clear away perplexity and make a start which no ‘ted as We Vides a opportuni ties tanei a 
benefit the slow learners but the average and verbally g1 by “econ vn able measuring-rod for the 
By shifting emphasis away from academic proficiency, 


Sures have to be exa 
low learnet, : c 
sidering skills and the meaning of school goals for = implications  Drevailin an-power sh 


SURVEY. The effectiveness of the vocational 
§ the practical, occupa 


tional needs of the students 
idence. Although war-time trends are reflected in 
the boys, this Study still pro- 
school’s normal achievement. 
mined against the background 


i ortage and the relatively hi h wages 
and by following the administrative and ir help teachers Ply denon E workers outside the white-collar pono it is 
outlined above, a program will be started which ir either 2 14° vocationa n ton under good employment conditions, boys 
avoid the confusion which arises whenever pas: i im f r themselyes po training can and do achieve the goals they 

' of clear-cut goals or allegiance to unrealistic goals. è ie COndj ys -- Y electing to Pursue this type of education. Under 

nY rq ployment the record of the vocational school— 


t « ty 
| S particular Vocational school—js excellent 
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' STATISTICS. According to estimate, the number of high sch 

youths over the country who held paid employment during the ool 
Summer was about 5,000,000; this is more than half the chil ares | 
high school age (October issue of Consumers’ Guide, Publication P 


dents at Brooklyn High School or Specialty Trades was in line with 


jobs during July and August. Legal restrictions on employment of 
the younger boys probably kept the proportion from being higher 
Since children under 16 are prohibited by law from working in 
factories and since those under 18 may not operate power-driven 


the War Food Administration). The proportion of employed sty. 


fed 


- t A ‘ 
` , 

i ae 
yt 


¢ ra 


CH POINTS Utes 


i 


equipment, age is a determining factor in employers’ preferences 


As indicated by the following tabulation, the percentage of older boys 


` 


ones, : 
Term Completed Percentage. 


Prior to Summer Employed 
Elenientary school, acoorerapamnnan ALG 
First term 52% 
Second term a as 
Third. lenr sasia O 
Fourth term 62% 
Fifth term 
Sih E. ssaka, BING 

- Seventh term i 90% 

Are Harry, Robert, Sylvester, and John typical of these boys 
were employed during the summer? In only one res 
not—and perhaps it is just as well for the budding inf e 
plexes of their teachers. The teacher need no longer grow Wile, 
at reports of the high salary paid to some youth in his eae < 
hasn’t yet begun to shave. Boys who earned over fifty do a0 ob 0 
. week were shown by the survey to be relatively rare, only 
the present eighth term students—highest paid workers 1n ogee 
—earned over thirty-five dollars per week. The median envel0 
the school was $22.45. Yet this makes not too thin a a ad wages 
for an inexperienced schoolboy of 16 (the median ag® isting: 
for the older boys were higher, as seen in the nt WE 

Term Completed wage | 

Prior to Summer 
Elementary school smemo ag g5 
First term momma a BO 


Second term omues 

















who 


47% fii 


who found employment was much higher than that of the younger 


the schoo! 


this estimate, inasmuch as about 61% of the total student body held f 


i 







an ned Or una ee ee 


ox TO SCHOOL — 





my Term Completed - Median. 
i Prior to Summer. Wage 
) . 22.80 


Third term emre 


Fourth term memmnimeeemmaeeeeneeme 22,80) 








Fifth term E a E A 
28.45 . 





_. Seventh term 


EMPLOYMENT . AND STUDIES—One of the points covered by 
the-survey was: the incidence of employment in the specific trade 


. studied at the school. Did the machine shop student get a job in a 


machine shop or on an assembly line or in an inspection department 
or at some other work closely related to his school studies? As a 
concomitant of this, an analysis was also made of the relationship 
between wage level and the factors of employment and non-employ- 


. ment in the trade studied. Many boys, we found, took jobs in fields 


other than those covered by their school training. For instance, the 
remuneration of sixty dollars a week plus maintenance, at’ summer 
hotels, proved to be too alluring for some of our embryo plumbers 
so that they temporarily forsook wiping pipe joints for aigi 


| . aluminu i sfribut 
moe | m utensils. However, when the distributions of the wages 


were compared, this significant observation was made: boys who 


_ worked either in the trade studied or in some closely related field 


pect they are ff 
eriority com- p 


r 
i 
H 
3 









e 
cea eae or five to ten dollars per week more than those 
eos a iaria ated occupations. Thus at a very early stage of 
egun to pay d ‘Sian: their vocational school training had already 
; y dollars-and-cents dividends. From this, several con- 


clusions ma : 
y Properly be 
Y worldly standeed y be drawn, First, we may say that measured 


ation of rien ; of monetary values the vocational school edu- 
ally, s Ys has had some degree of success for them person- 
an conclude that the skills gained in the school 


(a 


econ ly, we c 


_ J MOre i 
Paid that Productive than others—else 


n dollar premium. Pr 


are try: better 
yin Á goods and se 
and ser & to build, we want tho ie 


Econom; Or everyone, 


Mic y 
0 alue A 
; abundance oz Vocational 


employers would not have 
‘operly trained workers can 
ices. In the world that we 
z se large quantities of superior goods 
ese facts, then, underline the socio- 
school education in serving an economy 


Ore 
ir and 
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OTHER CON SIDERATIONS. Our students, however, are (4 
terested less in such philosophical considerations than in much more 
personally compelling factors. Success in the occupation they have 
elected to train for, success in securing a position in that occupation, 
these are the matters with which they are concerned, les alway. 
difficult to measure the effectiveness of the school in these respects 


ciently large samples for proper evaluation. The survey provided 
an unusual opportunity for assessing the potentialities of trade school 


boys in the labor market. What it indubitably measures is the effec. 


tiveness of a vocational school background as a bargaining asset a 
that market. Further, the survey’s validity as a measuring instru- 
ment need not be qualified because of the extraordinary conditions 
created by war-time supply and demand factors. Whether or not 


wages are now higher than usual, one basic fact is that boys who took 


advantage of their trade training enjoyed a relative superiority over 
those who did not—as evidenced by the premium wage already men- 
tioned. Whether or not jobs in all fields are now more plentiful, it 


is a striking observation that large numbers of boys found jobs in the 


field of their choice. Moreover, it is a token of employers’ respect 
for vocational education that the more training a boy had, the greater 


were his chances of getting a job in his field. In this regard, the 


more highly trained boys in the upper grades were at a relative ad- 


: . ice the 
vantage over the less trained boys in the lower grades. Notice 3 


trend of the figures in the following table. , h 
Term Completed Percentage Emptoy 


in Trade Studied. 














to ca or Related Occupation 
Third term l 
Fourth term ms 
Fifth term mre 
Sixth term = 
Seventh term 





i eg ed, boys 
Since the first year is exploratory and not highly specializ 


gis the survey: 
below the third term were not included in this part yain terra Sti 
No data, of course, were available for the former ae uction oF 
dents who are no longer in school. However, cons 


t 66% 


sae a 
curve based on the foregoing figures shows a probability th on We 
of all graduates were employed in the trade st 
consider the thousands of different occupational op ii 
our community affords and the manifold temptations 
20 | | 
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Questionnaires addressed to alumni are not likely to furnish sal | 


\ 


tion for reasons other than that of having been 
e of jobs from friends and relatives, higher 
n i ae other field, taking the line of least resistance 
an a job offered, etc.) this high level of employ- 


ting ‘etudied is indeed impressive. 
by accep de studied is indeed imp 
-. the trade sS 
ment in t 
WHY THEY 
sought an answ 
jobs and return 


int 
enter for tl oft 


trained 
emunera 


o ich we earnestly 

E BACK. One question for whic stl 
sy a why the 16-17-and-18-year-old boys left their 
ed to school in September. Below are a few samples 


f 


of the answers received. 


i ctical: 
e were intensely pra ! 
™ “I returned to school because after the war there will be very few 
jobs and employers will ask you if you have a high school education. 
. t * * * 


` “I came back to school because I felt that my education would help 


me a great deal after the war. In normal times I’d make more money 
working in the electrical field which offers many opportunities, than 
working as a soda dispenser. In addition I returned to school because 
after the war I will need a high school diploma to advance myself in 
many ways.” . 
t k k g 

“I came back to school because I like dental mechanics better than 
paper die cutting. I wanted to continue my high school education. I 
knew that my summer job wouldn’t last very long. I wouldn’t have 
been kept there very long. In dental mechanics I have a future.” 
t k k g 


I returned to school voluntarily to continue learning more of my 
trade for my own gain.” 
* He ba + 
ploma for its own sake: 


school this term because I think receiving my diploma 
important periods of my life” . ! 


$ i £ * 
Ploma for what it r 


Some valued a di 


_ “I returned to 
IS One of the most 


And Some valued a di 


epresents : 

€ reason I retur 

an $ ned to school 

d have a high schoo! diploma” was because I want to learn more 
“On t ee X * $ 


 “Onth 
Print and toa o SAt I got the job, that is Jul 


fif . ' 
‘2 80 to work on a lathe, That eee given ja blues 


t was where my mechanical 
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iculum should be in terms 
“I returned to school because I wanted to learn all that | f the curricu , 


ous evaluation O 





“The continu 


A. a . Could il rowth 9” 
iad help me when I graduate. ... My entire family wants me to go + to -y and pupil g . 
2 ; because they want me to become a good citizen and want me te: reonl of —_— Program m nd the Curriculum: A number of work- 
good job in the future.” | | ave a 9, The T at the basic principles activating the democratızıng 
Not enough give consideration to cultural Dottie’. Tisy ew ho shop “— ing procedures in teaching and learning must be more 
aliZ1 


ry concept of their school training as developing well-royya,) < 
any p nded per. vhoroughly sett 


sonalities and good citizenship. Although the general conditions a 
vealed by the survey were more than satisfactory, it points us iowa : 
further improvement in one direction: to assure that in the Riis 
more boys in the vocational schools give proper re cognition 3 
culture, personality, character, and citizenship as fundamental ie 
jectives of their education. i R ` 


died and more energetically applied by supervisors 
n is now the case. 

en queen made by several that it will take more time 
Fad study and application in junior high schools largely because 
junior high school superintendents and principals have been pre- 
occupied with building up a workable curriculum of academic and 
exploratory industrial studies under greatly varying conditions ‘of 
building, equipment, and teacher and pupil personnel. 


The Junior High School Teacher and f 3. Objectives of the Curriculum—Social, Moral, Religious: Sev- 


The Curriculum* eral workshops recommended an approach to more religious training 
for pupils along lines of broad essentials of character building. 


Approximately 1000 problems and recommendations offered by Three questions were asked about the advisability.of sex education 
the 40 junior high school workshops are organized under these six ff for adolescents. No recommendations were made. 
broad headings: The question was raised to what extent we should use the social 
1. Curriculum, Sources and Construction. 2. Learning Procedures ff sciences to give pupils correct information on present social and 
and Teaching Methods. 3. Community Relations. 4. Pupil Be- ff world problems, on minority rights, racial theories. etc The i 
havior and Delinquency Problems. 5. Administration and Organi: ff plication seemed to be that we should try to give pusils cocrace 
zation. 6. Budgetary Problems. 7 a mpartial information. oe ee 
“Curriculum Development” was understood to include not only Other recommendations included trainin in 
the principles, the sources, and the methods of constructing the; cits ae manners; advice on best Ae ent adi 
riculum, but also the conditions affecting its implementation—the hai ‘scents; teaching pupils their duties a al P P ie api ea- 
handicaps to be removed in the family life, the commiunity ‘attitudes, | ii ee of pupils’ emotions, in other sub} ie i their nights; 
: ysical Training Periods ae E pisides Music, Art, 


and in administrative planning and procedure. 


Cure i s €ncouragine thrift— , 
urriculum adjustments, mop §ing tnrift—the school bank. 


i The Curriculum il one were a a recommendations fell und ‘Reations. A total of sixty problems 
1. Its Sources and Construction: About forty questions ethe f at Were: integrati feeb head. The items of major ım- 
raised and recommendations made to this general’ effect: a7, ts ae in common ti at subjects ; articulation with senior high 
curriculum is to serve both individual and community pi life. as ls; exploratory 4 "4 foreign languages in the junior high 
sources should spring from every field of our social and at: rin —, i aA aspects of the curriculum : 
_ Educational leaders should plan and inaugurate pe after | te sho, culum u | Classes; influence of the community ke 


: oil A a OP co ‘ 
while consulting freely with principals and teachers, an | 8 tis, Urses for 


ing also from business, civic, and social betterment 8? 





; ; : studied tea mm » “ONtinuo € ) club eri 
* An overall summary of the findings of: a committee Sell ee | itt Urricula, readjustment Of the inie a Cabala p 
` reactions, to Guiding Principles in Curriculum DevetoP | m Council) um by special 
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D Learning Procedures, Teaching Methods | 

A very large number of problems and recommendations fe] 
these broad headings. One hundred and eighty such topics won 
considered. The questions that seemed to be uppermost in the 
minds of teachers related to the New Program in the Junioy High, 
School. Nearly all suggest careful preparation, a slow approach, A 
provision for adequate understanding, proper equipment as prelimi 
nary steps to the introduction of the New Program. ; 

Teachers appear to be somewhat conservative, critical, and cau- 
tious with reference to new procedures, but on the whole willin 
to venture into new fields after proper preparation and experi. 
mentation. l l ; 

The place of tests and a testing program is a topic of some im- 
portance. About twenty problems and recommendations occur, They 
generally favor a scientific procedure in testing with important 
practical objectives in view : “proper balance between formal teach- 
ing and testing”; dangers of over-testing ; the lack of validity of 
tests requiring normal reading ability in foreign-speaking neighbor- 
hoods; tests as a means of evaluating new courses; use of tests for. 
all pupils rather than problem pupils only; tests for basic skills; 
“Definite training should be given to all teachers in the interpretation 
and the use of testing materials.” i ; 

Several problems and recommendations related to the impor 
of a better understanding of the cultures of other peop: fe 3 
methods of acquiring such understanding; “Culture week Mi a 
hibitions ; learning about the industries and social and civic organ 
zations of the community; addresses by parents and others. 


l Under . 


Community Relations M 
The problem of having the community help the reas 
effectively engrossed the interest of all the summer a 
this subject of Community Relations—about seventy qu 
asked and 110 recommendations were made.’ pints most 
1. The chief concern was Parent Relations. The P 
stressed were: l ir effec 
res r The need of Parent Teacher Organizations aid peste 
tive functioning—their counsel, and their aid 1n sC 
ment, 7 
; b. The difficulty but also the urgent ne 
particularly of problem children, to consu 
24 
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a1. eee 
JUNIOR HIGH of finding them at home when school 
principal at t 


le call. 3 
r po The need O 


junior high schoo 
school scene. 

d. The use, 
entertainments, 


tacts. j 
" Better form and use of reports to parents. 


f£ Nine recommendations stressed the need of parental and 
adult education to help the schools. to be effective. 

2. How to get into better contact with Local C ommunity Agen- 
cies: Stores, playgrounds, Scouts, Big Brothers, Big Sisters, 
Churches, P.A.L., theaters, the local press, transportation lines, etc. 
This aroused the interest of many. It was recommended that each 
school should have a definite committee under the principal, to make 
and to utilize such contacts effectively, not only to secure citizens’ 
interest in curriculum building and mastery, but also for the educa- 
tion of our adolescent pupils in good citizenship. 

Also “The Board of Education should set up a permanent co- 
ordinating committee for integrating outside and School interests”— 
ae “a competent public relations counsellor for the Board of 

cation and for the teaching body in general.” 
| 3. How better to “sell” the schools to. the public: 


a, Coordinating officials both at headquarters and in TE I 
leate ¢ to bring together business and civic heads with school 
S tor better understanding and fuller cooperation. 


b. . ° . 
The junior high school Principals’ and teachers’ associa- 


tions should public; , 
needs and be — better their accomplishments and their 


attacks, ready to defend our Schools against unwarranted 
5. T 
the cuss both local and city-wide, shoul 
of publi cote better Support of the school 
ic school ools, 


, achi ; 
TOM unjust and ~yements, and in defe 


he school, or 


f welcoming 7A pupils and their parents to 
Is and of guiding these pupils in their new 


during Open School Week, of school or class 
of the Home Room period, for pleasant parent 


d be enlisted in 
in the Publication 


, ndin 
-A "Prog one-sided criticism, g the schools 
(presun rotessional Publicity Bureau” 
: a , reau shoul ; 
tions) er the Joint Committee of n be organized 


N acquaint i 
mplishm public Ools, their aims, and 


ents. p: with the sch 
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ion pi qe eneral dis- 
oy ‘The mattio and even, the mann penmi industry Shoulg b aoe for the enforcement an law and expressed ger 
isted i rusade for better schools and bett ve Oe sibility th the present policy. | 
ere the c er public un. satisfaction Wed the problem as to the wisdom of the a i 
l u i . a 
f. There should be “a permanent display of school w l A “ai 16 years for employment certificates in all cases er 
| ore o site endations for an increase in the personnel of the Bu- 


: ivingston Street.” 
the public at ” ante pata a | £ - a ARE dance and the Bureau of Child Guidance, for better 
Pupil Be or elinquency . p 


| lations between the schools and the Children’s Court and the 
Approximately one hundred problems and recommendations a oer of Child Guidance, for “liberalizing” the Compulsory Edu- 
lated to various phases of pupil behavior, delinquency and, control 


i tion Law. 
These were grouped under the following general headings: a the whole, the problems and recommendations relating to de- 
1. Segregating maladjusted pupils. 2. Management. and contri 


linquent children, and to discipline and control did not stand out as 


= bane A 





UA 
a A 


of such pupils. 3. Parental responsibility. 4. The Compulsory Edy. _ prominently in number or in content as one might expect. While 
cation Law in relation to maladjusted pupils. , È teachers recogize the seriousness of the problem, they do not con- 
1. Fifteen problems and recommendations (15%) suggested the | sider it the all-absorbing topic for discussion in the work of the 
segregation of the seriously maladjusted pupil in special classes or | schools. | ` 
in separate schools. The recommendations and problems were con- f Organization And Administration 
cerned with providing workable conditions within classes by remov-, Ẹ A large number of problems and recommendations related to the F; 
ing disturbing elements rather than with the education of the | organization and administration of the schools. Many of the sug- 
segregated pupil. No specific stand was taken here as to the policy Ẹ gestions referred to matters that may readily be handled by princi- 
of maintaining separate schools for such pupils. pals without action by higher authorities. Others came properly 
The teachers just wanted to be relieved of the difficult, non-con- — within the province of the Junior High School Division and should 


b 
_formist pupils in regular classes. e looked upon as suggestions to this central office. 


ber al . 
2. Fifty-one problems and recommendations related to the man- r jis m 
agement of misfits in classes and in sch6ols so that teachers a | Sr o 
know the background of these pupils: early clinical diagnosis, mo , 


A large num- 
atters of general school policy that could prob- 
nly by the Board of Education or the Board of 


There w . 
ong o>) on as fixed i : ; 
guidance counsellors, rotation of teachers within the narii i each group being ae fold classification of these suggestions, 
difficult classes, smaller classes, more “quota” teachers, pO L €grouped according to topics. 
tection. ' SCHOOL, Th 
, i arental aspec f e suggestions tou 

3. Only eight problems and recommendations related 1 PË ther | ance ap, School management, The followine ane AMOSE every 

responsibility although many recommendations were ma hese E a . PPY relationships b . ng are typical: Impor- 
. e : ” Several of / nd Pupils : : PS between Principal and teach 
workshop discussions of “Community Relations. home in War Bh Couragen attractive environment : democrat achers, teachers 
called attention to the parents who are away: iom ap, Wiad Etios gg 0. ®*PTession of teachers’ vine emaeemeNt; en- 
work; “latch-key” children; insecurity, bad company, © _ — Cuncils 4 T organization of teacher eo c oriterences; sug- 
the school to do about such cases? | operative Measur nng school opinion t "S councils and student 
P t be more co p $ i di es or O attention of the d e w 

Several suggestions were made that courts for serious OF SCOVery e development of pupil initi administration : 
in fining parents for prolonged absence of children, 7 D chairmen d use of teacher talent; th native and leadership; 
fenses, such as the destruction of school property, € 7 _ yawo f - slum i be evelopment of = 1 fect Pak ee of subject 

. e 4 TE : Ss n 

4. The Compulsory Education Law. There 1 sudicial respo” f discipline to = assistant Principals and the =“ de Conferences ; 

problems and recommendations, These dealt with J © official ; Constructiy wisdom of delegating 
© supery n 
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"IL. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION. The problem, 
a 
j longing to the.school, the division, or to the school system, 


T school. Typical of those that would probably be dealt with by 





ne 


recommendations could not be clearly classified in all case 


There 


were many, however, that lay outside the scope of a particula. 


Junior High School Division, at least in the first instances, 
following: More satisfactory articulation of the junior hig 
with the elementary and senior high school; more comp 
histories of junior high school pupils, especially problèm Pupils: 
new record and report cards adapted to the new philosophy of edt 
cation; less rigid time schedule; special licenses for adjustment. 


are the 
h schoo} 


classes; careful consideration of the small junior high school with 


adequate equipment in shops, art and science rooms, etc. ° 


Problems and Recommendations for the Board of Superintendents 
and the Board of Education a 


Of the hundred or more recommendations or questions’ submit- 


ted, some were definite and others merely posed a problem for — 


solution. nm 


l. S election, Rating and Promotion of Teachers and Supervisors. 
Many protested that personality, experience, and record should be 
the determining factors rather than an academic and professional 


examination. Needed courses should be convenient and less ex- 
pensive. | 
2. Placement problems brought out five recommendations for 10- 


tation and for easier transfer of teachers from problem schools to 


better ones; five year limit of service in problem schools was ah 
no transfer of an unsatisfactory teacher from one problem so 
to another; problem schools should be well equipped—made ne 
attractive; salary and credit incentives to teachers should be offered; 
new teachers should be made to accept such assignments. i 

It was urged that all the “young blood” should not be lost 0 
teaching corps through problems of “excess.” 

3. 100% Promotion. Considerable opposition was ¢* 
the grounds that it hindered correct instruction grouping; © 
the lazy and non-conforming pupil, discouraged the wo 
worker, etc. Adjustment teachers should be specially tra! 
licensed, | . 

4. Need for better articulation among element 
and senior high schools brought out the charges 
28 
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jor high 





Qi $$ —— en 
d the junior high school records ee 
pupils in courses contrary to their liking an 

a stigma on junior high school applicants. 
d visits that would help to remove, mis- 


ynior HIGH 
. schools disregar 
al d place 
dations an p 
pde that some place 
ont urge conferences an 
understanding. 
. 5, The need 
help was stresse 
high schools an 
for clerks were urged. 


schools. | . l 
6. Relief to Teachers. Many urged reduction of class size; fewer 


instruction periods (25) ; less clerical work or more time for it— 
two to five days at end of term with no pupils; ratings of teachers 
made more useful and equitable; additional time and personnel for 
guidance. Teacher shortage should be removed now. 

7. Better forms and uses of Records and Tests were proposed. 


8. Annual Organization to save interruptions and clerical work 


J 


of more and better administrative and supervisory 
d. A distinct license for assistant principal in junior 
d a higher salary schedule for’ such assistants and 
Provide subject chairmen as in senior high 


- in mid-year, 


9 The 6-3-3 Plan should be pushed more rapidly in New York 


10. “Released Time” was questioned by several. 


sion ¢ Oficers? more frei taff: more clerical help; more 
nurse, ' after school activiti sellors; school Psychologists ; prov; 
; tes and sum ? l~ 


Ota t i 
eachers ; visiting aes T playgrounds ; more 


‘> lar +a ; 
la , ger administrative staff. ; » Special teachers of art 
$ ? 


ti tze 
€alt wie PProximate 
for tducation Class size a 4 7 fifty 
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` faction with the size of classes at a time when individual instry 
is being emphasied. : ete ai 
Another aspect of the problem was the size of adjustment 
and classes in problem areas: “Since the Guiding Principles o 
_riculum Development hinge on the individual, how can 
carried out with such large classes?” “What steps are þei 
to relieve the ‘pupil load’?” “Smaller classes, smaller 
“Maximum register 35.” Class size to be determined by J, Q. grou 
ranging from 18-22 adjustment) to 26-35 (I. Q. 110 up); behayig 
classes 10-15; register of normal classes 30; number of classes 
limited to 25, schools to registers of 1200-1500; larger administra- 
tion staff ; decreased pupil load, “not statistical but actual” ; 25 teach- ~ 
ing periods, 5 for other duties, 5 for other aspects of work. 

3. Equipment and Supplies. More than fifty problems and rec- 
ommendations related to equipment. Here again little thought was 
apparently given to the actual costs involved, but rather to the felt. 
need for better aids for instruction. | | 

Frequently the recommendation occurs for “every school to be 
equipped with radios, movie projectors and phonographs”; “How | 
to carry on an adequate Junior High School program in an anti- 
quated building inadequately equipped”; towels and soap for both — 
teachers and pupils; class libraries in every school; more shops; 
better buildings; elevators, wider corridors, more teachers’ rooms, 
sound proofing, more blackboard space, bulletin boards, more library 
and reference books, dictionaries, etc.; abolition of 8-4 plan m- 
mediately ; testing material; smaller schools; Junior High Schools as 
neighborhood schools. f ; 
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The Personality Guidance Counselo 
Association } 
HARRIET S. ZUCKER, Eastern District High Schoo! 
| nterprisiné 
a special a these 
sling 
tual, and 


For a long time a need has been felt among more € 
teachers, personnel directors, and counselors for 
guidance service. Such a service would give an oppor 
workers to study appropriate methods and 
problems in attaining harmony between th 
physical growth factors of boys, girls, and adult per 
30 © | 
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»pRsONALITY GUIDANCE 


With 


Association 





this need in mind, the Personality Guidance Counselors 
was organized. Its membership now has representatives 
educators, business people, and leaders in various activities 
age in personality guidance and human relations problems. 
ga success Of its activities is due not only to the contributions 
one but to the organized thinking of lay and pro- 
fessional leaders. E = | 
P.G.C.A. this’ year, through its executive committee, program 
chairman, and officers has set for itself the following objectives: 

1. To consider all the needs of the adolescent in the readjustment era 
and to appraise the existing facilities and resources for serving these 
needs. i 

2. To plan experiments and programs which seem most effective in 
solving the problems of boys and girls. 

3. To recommend, in view of post-war adjustment problems, provision 
in the school program for effective healthful living, for work, for 
the use of leisure time, for harmonious home membership and for 
citizenship in a democracy. 


The Personality Guidance Counselors Association was born of 
the needs felt by three educators in New York City, when they hap- 
pened to be discussing the many inquiries received by them from 
school people seeking answers to questions such as: 

i “Do you know a dyn 
to handle the general 
Living”? 

“How can I or 


amic speaker whom you can recommend to us 
topic of ‘Personality as a Force in Successful 


es ganize a Personality Club in my school?” 
ia 7 you suggest available visual material to supplement my work 
guidance program on Human Relations?” 


Mrs, 3 
ard Sra Lochhead, then Personality Counselor at the Pack- 
tor of Bristol M York City, Marion P. Morris, Educational Direc- 


of which Se i i Co., both had worked with school groups, one 
astern District A Personality Analysis and Fashion Studio at the 
ere and elsewh igh School sponsored by Mrs. Harriet S. Zucker. 

Which can be do ere, they found evidence of the worthwhile work 

methods fo, tour through the effective use of special techniques and 

Y Visual aids ing human relation problems when supplemented 
‘Nquirieş abot Presentations by outside speakers. 

‘aes activities developing programs for individual and group 
ihe education hon to these three leaders from teachers of 
tts, social ak me economics, vocational and secretarial sub- 
es, home room teachers, deans and counselors. 
ceived the idea of organizing a group of leaders 
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in youth work to exchange ideas, to work out plans for deve! 
teaching techniques, and to find visual aids of real help in K 
personality and human relations problems. 

| P. G. C. A. came into being in the spring of 1941 and has n. 
gressed with the guidance and help of its members and the ins pro. 
tion of such an outstanding authority in the field of educatio 4A | 
' Dr. Caroline B. Zachry, Director of the Bureau of Child Guidad 


Oping 


of the New York City Schools. 
Simply stated the purposes of P. G. C. A. are: 


1. To develop and disseminate helpful methods and plans for 

ing guidance from the practical side to young people. ` 

To find and evaluate sources of character-training teaching aids. 

. To ascertain the individual’s viewpoint as to his personality problems 

. To help the individual evaluate himself objectively in terms of his 
place in relation to other individuals. y 

5. To assist the individual in solving his personality problems in pro- 
gressively effective fashion. i 


During its first year, P. G. C. A. presented a series of monthly 
program meetings which included not only guest speakers but also- 
a student forum and a discussion led by a panel of experts. 

The student forum element at the program meetings of the asso- 
ciation proved to be very popular and enabled the teachers to sit 


Present- 


A uN 


AES 


on the sidelines and observe the techniques used by the speakers in f 


handling a group of boys and girls. These conferences proved to 
be occasions when teachers and student representatives from one 
school met teachers and student representatives from other schools. 
As a consequence, many ideas were exchanged and broader roy 
points developed. These experiences proved excellent training in re". 
social living. | jio 
Books, magazines, pamphlets, tests, questionnaires and visual aids 


A , e dis- 
of current value pertaining to the topic of Ca v a 
played as part of the exhibit unit of each meeting. pa, 


of the first years of P. G. C. A. work included among 
following themes : | A 

° n’ $ e 
“Setting up a Program in Personality Guidance (Guidance 


> i 
Planning) » (Communi 
“Personality Guidance in the ' National Emergency ( i 
Cooperation) , 
“Boy and Girl Problems” (Manners and Etiquette) ; 
“Present Day Careers” (Careers) ation 0 


th Rel 
“Human Relations in Wartime” (Adult and You 


Job) 





= oth 


pERSON¢ 






rry GUIDANCE 





i i ” (Health 
antn i Vases” (Extra Curricular) 
“How do you Sound” (Speech) 
«first Aid for the Wardrobe” (Clothes) . 
“Grooming in a Guidance Program” (Grooming) 

Panel experts and speakers ‘included such personalities as: Dr. 
Caroline B. Zachry, Director of the Bureau of Child Guidance, New 
York City, Harmon C. Martin, Personnel Assistant, National City 
Bank, New York City, Dr. Marion smith, Department of Anthrop- 
ology, Columbia University, New York, Mr. Louis Sobol, Director, 
Federation Employment Service, Dr. Jacob Ross, Principal, Mid- 
wood High School, Brooklyn, New York, Betty Green, Editor, 
Tricks for Teens, “Parents Magazine,” Mary McDermott, Director, 
Nurses Training School, New York Hospital, Elizabeth Westgate, 
Personnel Director, Bloomingdales, New York, Dr. J. B. Nash, 
Director, Health and Physical Education, New York University, 
Virginia Pope, Fashion Editor, New York Times, Dr. Thomas P. 
Kelly, Principal, Chas. E. Gorton High School, Yonkers, New York, 
Adelaide Hawley, Radio Commentator, National Broadcasting Co., 
T on oe Director Social Hygiene Committee, New 
York Telephon “i Fa scorge J. Lyons, Personnel Director, New 
Suite, Cathal eae athew G. Cusack, Dir. Educational 
Brooklyn College, Brookl n en Ta aak — 
Principal, Eastern District ‘High S mi a di 

During the second ye Re Gee ee ST 
meetings were m ta Ai Gl activities, the program 
as “Personali = ey a regularly published bulletin known 
meet} ity Plus.” This publication summari 

ings for those who f marized the program 
o found that wartime duties prevented them 
latest books in wlan ee Notices and reviews of the 

Ë visual ai. » Character training, and related fields and 


Were added to the P, G. C. A. ibi i 

an important leatt of sha Banca Exhibit collection, 
A WAR Pe kk 
for the JOB? P, G. C. A. wa 


the fall me York Ordnance 


rom attending meeting 


s called upon to do a special war job 


1942 District of the War Department in 
P two hundred 3 Teachers Service Bureau directed a course 
course, k employees of the N. Y. Ordnance Office Division. 


'SCussion “nown as, “On Y 


our Toes,” i i : 
ane Programs i es,” included a series of eight 


esented by leaders in the Personality Guid- 
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The Recreational Director of the New York Ordnance Division 
the War Department wrote at the conclusion of the course. of 


“You (P.G.C.A.) have been of such great help to us in arranging thes 
programs that it’s difficult to find words to express to you our aPPreciation - 
I would like to tell you that all the committee and the members have 
‘ one time or other, expressed their great appreciation for these Meetings ‘ ai 

for the speakers that you have brought to us. Without your help we would 
never have been able to arrange the series. 

“While this is supposed to be a letter of thanks, I'd like t 
letter of appeal too, and ask you for your help in arranging a 
sometime early in 1943. We have received many letters from 
the office requesting that we continue this series, but frank 
to tackle it unless I can depend on you.” 


March, 1945) 


© make it a 
Nother series 
the girls in 


The next series which P. G. C. A. arranged was called, 
ing for Success.” The effectiveness of this work brought more 


from Y.W.C.A. leaders. So, in the interests of the war effort, 


Hostess Training Program. 


This program was first used’ with great success at the New York 
City Uptown Y.W.C.A. and later‘was followed by other Y.W.C.A. 
centers. Other organizations have also taken advantage of P.G.C.A. 
services. | 
In the spring of 1943, the New York City Branch of the Ne 
Vocational Guidance Association called on P.G.C.A. for a progr 
emphasizing the need for personality guidance in eee a Ps, 
job. P.G.C.A. featured the presentation of a musica ‘i T ai 
is the Office, Miss Jones,” written and directed by stion of the 
Fischer, secretary of our organization. This dramatiz 
personality qualities necessary for various office emp 
war plant office was effectively presented by a as 
five boys and girls. A round table discussion w! 


loyees in 4 


student parte 


ther of 
pants followed. 5 number ° 
This type of program has since been presented ue N 
i i i tudent assemblies. “n ipition 
New York City High Schools at s Exh 


ibuted an : 
Again, in the winter of 1944, P.G.C.A. et of the Me 
of Guidance Materials to the Joint Regiona Tian York We 
tional Vocational Guidance Association Ae t a i 
Council. In addition to the exhibit a Jyry m 
Grooming Twins” was presented. iiy directed by Mrs: 
one of the organizers of P.G.C.A. an 
34 
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Y, I hesitate 


(f Groom- À 


work for the Teachers Service Committee in thé form of a request 


fora” 


t of about thirty- 


e “A 
cal skit, ort!) , 

ion e ‘ ê 
en by Marı Jo seph” 





P.G.C.A. helped organize a discussion series for the Y.W.CA T 





fe i e a 
peRSONALITY GUIDANC 
re teach rer F 
—_ nel =i of good grooming in getting a job. A pair 
e 


dramatize’ ntically dressed but differing in their grooming made up 
twins ident 
rd cast of this playlet. 


The following spring pro 
Service Course, 


duced a new project for P.G.C.A. An 


In- | st y 
S. f ` e o 
member nts on the Course by teacher members are significant. 
r og eed for training teachers to administer a Personality Guidance 
A ha as great-as the need for administering guidance to boys and 
progr i 
<< fine features of the course have been the variety of presentation 


and types of speakers, the opportunity to consult the P.G.CA. Hilary and 
the kit of materials to take home after almost every session. 

.:“High School boys and girls were frequently guests at the course so 
that we could see actual situations rather than have them described to us.” 

To bring P.G.C.A. activities to the attention of graduate students 
doing summer session work in New York City this past summer, 
Superintendent Frederic Ernst invited the association to set up its 
Exhibition of Guidance Materials at the Board of Education. 

We have evidence of the approval of P.G.C.A. by outstanding 
people. . 


“I am greatly interested in the objectives of your association and the 
exhibit that was i i 


It was of 


opments of your program.” 
I enjoyed the exhibit yes 


you are doing.” Linda G. D 
mior Achievement. 


John E. Wade, Supt. of Schools. 

terday and congratulate you on the fine work 
onaldson, Director National Women’s Council, 
hibit on human relations say they 


k you.” Dr. Romaine Mackie, Special 
rtment, Hunter College. ° 


ts who saw your ex 


that went wi you again on your exhibit 
With j : ‘ 

remain all Boe You did a fine job. I will be glad to have the exhibit 

circular » a er and part of September. I shall advertise it in the next 

Schools ertc Ernst, Associate Superintendent in charge of High 


and the reception 


"Di , 
Herald = ality Plus Moveme 


une, Thursd 
Is fall two ay, 


Program m 


nt Gains in City High Schools.” New York 
July 27th, 1944. 


conferences took the 
eetings which were c 

ens 
: eed Upon the time of teach 
etal themes of the discussio 
Y Guidance in the Post-W 


place of the regularly sched- 
urtailed due to the additional 
ers and youth leaders. 

n programs, “Implications for 
ar Readjustment Period” and 
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t to me. I should like to be advised of the devel-. 
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“Seminar in Human Relations” was offered to 
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© Guidance,” :were capably handled by Mr. De Wolfe Sa 


ty 
ae 


an “Analysis and Interpretation of Tests in the field of Personal; 
ity 


nger, Direc. 


l tor Personnel Training, American Airlines, Alice Rice Cook Dir 
>. ec. 


- tor Women’s Counseling, Arma Corporation, Dr. Morris Ka 


to our needs, but simply how we can best do it. 





Chief Psychologist, Bureau of Child Guidance and Mrs, F me 
i X ; 


Curtis, Dir. Employment and Counseling, Y.W.C.A, 

With the need for more work in character training and hu 
relations in the New York City Schools and with the conve 
that better prepared teachers make for more effective propa 
P.G.C.A. offers its experience and the combined’ thinking of a 
committees and other cooperating agencies. 


We look forward to the spring term of 1945 with the Prospect | 


of directing another In-Service Course, a Seminar in Human Rela- 
tions through Personality Guidance, with a new series of discus- 
sions, new speakers, and new techniques. 7 ; 


Radio In The High School Classroom 
JAMES F. MACANDREW,* i 
Brooklyn Technical High School 


You and I live and work in the most radio-minded city of the 


most radio-minded country in the world. Of the 108,000,000 civilian , 


radios in the world, some 56,000,000 are in the United States. Four 
American homes out of every five are radio equipped, and in New 
York City 97 homes out of every 100 have a radio of some me 
Our students spend two hours a day listening. Confronted Wr 
the hypothetical problem of abolishing either radio or the mor 
children have consistently voted to keep radio. 

It is not my purpose here to analyze program qual 
plore pupils’ listening habits. You know as well as I 
is educating our children daily whether we have ane sett 
it or not. My concern is no longer whether we should a 


ity, or to de- 
do that radio 


adio 


day and 
WHAT RADIO CAN DO. Our job as teach shat of 
age is not merely to present information. Isn 


creating the sincere desire for truth, of makin 





* Coordinator of Radio Programs, Station WN YE.. 
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pio IN pm and reason and reject and find answers for 
. an J 


> Any instrument that helps to create that urge to = 
-k for oneself, to be active rather than passive 1S 
‘gle ae t should be at the disposal of the teacher. I believe 
instrume , ds an instrument. Let’s list what it can offer us: 
ely ai: thod of presentation not generally available for the indi- 
: apa and the individual school. P 
2 A means of utilizing for educational purposes a listening habit already 


loped. ad ; 
3 aem of having the instructional assistance of a number of people 


without the distraction of their physical presence. l 
4. A means of utilizing the dramatic form in a concise carefully pre- 


pared, and presented manner. 
Call it what you will: a stimulus, a means of motivation, a spring- 
board! Under favorable conditions it will serve you well. What 
are “favorable conditions”? This is where we must detour. 


RA 


themselves 


GETTING THE PROGRAM. We are told that it is much simpler 
to get that well-known camel through the eye of that equally well- 
known needle than tò get a radio program into the average high 
school classroom. After trying the second`of those assignments for 
seven years at the Board of Education station at Brooklyn Tech, I 
iiy now be looking for a camel and a needle as a breather, but 
fet acs tims stubborn. I still think radio is here to stay, and 
i e a vitally useful supplementary aid to the high school 

and I’m talking about the program during the school day 


not the one we assu 
, ; me our students wil i 
if we spot it at 4:45 PM. l rush home to listen to 


have heard most of th 
n 


I 
many of these are real, pr 


before the most plausible 


actical difficulties that just won’t disappear 


pleas of the most impassioned ad 
vocate of 
et’s examine the difficulties that exist. 


DIFFICUL 
with ad, TIES EXAMINED. The high schools are not equipped 


s Quate recepti liti 
eight schoo) ception facilities, Unfortunately, that is true. Only 


Sin the Division have 


ich feed fro loud speakers in every classr 

m both stand ; mip 
have oni ndards and FM master rece 
Na co Y a pre-1930 console rece a on 


iver of the super-heterodyne days 
the principal’s office, or a midget 
go through the eye of a needle) 
at requires the listener's ear glued 
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to the speaker panel to pick up WOR. If the equipment a 
told the whole story, this article could stop right here. N 
look further. 
= The bell schedules preclude the possibility of a single r 
"gram hitting 54 schools during a. period. True again! 

little uniformity to high school bell schedules. There seem 
tradition that the individuality of a high school is Jost ; 
schedule doesn’t differ from those of its 53 brothers and si 
WNYE we have analyzed all bell schedules and have ch 
number of possible listening schools during every 15 mi 






1945 
But let's 
adio ‘bro. 
f its bell 
sters. Àt 


nute period, 


from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. each day of the week. When yo 


realize that no two schools follow the same assembly schedule that 


some have home room periods at lunch time, that some allow ‘five 


minutes between periods while others let subject teachers decide 


when Johnny has dallied too long between classes, you can easily | 


understand that nervous indigestion can assail the educational as 


arted the — 


well as the commercial broadcaster. We have found that we can 
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‘> Sethe 
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spot a program that will fit the bell schedules of as many as 37 — 


schools at a time. These spots (10:45. and 1:45) we now use for fF 
Board of Education broadcasts over WNYE and WNYC. You are 


undoubtedly in one of the other 17 schools. 


Now let’s examine difficulty three. You have a good radio and È 
your English 8 or History 8 class meets during the broadcast. period. 


But you have two other senior classes in your subject that. meet at 
other times. Radio for one and not-for the others imposes an extra 
preparation and you- handle, bond sales or alumni service records 
during your so-called unassigned period. ee 
Difficulty number four is your course of study 
ure of the radio broadcasts to coincide ‘with what you happen ae 
doing during a give part of the term. That’s a legitimate ai 
to throw at the broadcaster. After all radio must fit 1n OF tive 
Here again there is a singular lack of uniformity between ê © 
grade in school A and the same grade in school B. 
' The four problems or difficulties posed above ag 
quently raised by you when we ask why Sarpi ea : 
as a supplementary aid in your work. As I sat 
difficulties, and my deploring them won't m 
I offer solutions—and I don’t regard any © 
mountable—let me list a few additional difficu 
and that you. perhaps haven't considered... 
38 , | s 
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- rather the fail- 


those most ice 


ake them vanis" gur- 


~ 


' publicity. 


CREA 


ULTIES. First, there is the matter of 

apDIT A P know that these programs exist. If you 
h " rinted bulletin last term, there was obviously a hitch 

didn’t get ine aot we must solve. One of the New York newspapers 
ip ne ard of Education broadcast schedule on its school 
carried the ednesday, but that listing was supplementary to the 
page every you are interested in forthcoming broadcasts, and you 


ubet or see a bulletin in your school by March 15th next, we 
on 


to hear from you. | 

gry p is your unfamiliarity with the utilization of radio in 
our work. There is a simple but definite technique involved. You 
a know when the broadcast is coming and what it’s about. ‘This 
is our responsibility. You should have a pre-broadcast discussion 
that will give the program meaning and purpose. And you must be 
able to handle the follow-up or post-broadcast discussion in such a 
way that it ties in with the work of the class and motivates further 
activity. The effectiveness of radio—or any teaching aid—depends 
upon the skill and professional finesse of the teacher who employs 
it. That will always remain the cornerstone of any educational 
development. | . 

A third factor handicapping the increase in use of radio in the 
high school as seen from the broadcaster’s end of the circuit is one 
which I as a teacher resent but which is commonly advanced in the 
educational broadcasting departments of many radio stations. It 
an the high school teacher is so complacent and self-satisfied 
of all eo of his work that he won't listen to anybody—least 
thst iiel be a a that come out of a box. This “I can do 
many outside a an who S broadcasting” attitude is one which 
say that while the a Bens iS prevalent in our high schools. They 
the latter is Willin — er is Just as highly trained as the broadcaster, 
ation that goes i a O put in the many hours of research and prepar- 
teacher get O a program while the teacher cannot. But the 


. S 1 e ° 
just offer: the idea that the broadcaster is telling Aim rather than 
"ing him a service, 


TIN 
G FAVORABLE CONDITIONS. After all those dif- 


ficult 
` les, how 
tioned earlier a ns to create those “favorable conditions” I men- 
Ce-time nin d Let’s look ahead. The war is over, and there is 
uction. If you are in one of the newer schools, 


t er . 
e will : 
e a s . 
master FM receiver feeding your classroom speaker., 


LA 
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E You note in your copy of the Radio Bulletin that there ! 
f of Spanish programs dealing with Latin-America, You al 
outline of just what that series will offer from week to 
3 have classes during the Ist, 3rd, and 7th periods in Spanish. I 

You send a request to your radio. representative who is in tchan 
of the central sound system. And you get your program: Dind 

period one you hear the original broadcast. During periods thine 

and seven you hear re-broadcasts of the same prog 
scribed or recorded form. And your reception will 


1S a Seria, 
week, You 





ram. in tran- 


is drilling in his office on the next block. 


Are you in an older building? You may not have the tent a 


Er. 


sound system. But your school will have several battery-powered 


AM-FM portable receivers. You again make the request to your 
radio representative who will have a squad boy deliver the receiver — 


to your room, tune it for you, and remove it when the broadcast is 


over. Another boy will appear during the 3rd period and still an- 


other during the 7th. Bi 

You're doubtful? You teach Latin-America from South to North 
and the radio does it from North to South? You're in Chile when 
the broadcaster is in Colombia? You can’t change your plans this 
term? Then you file a request with your radio representative or 


your school’s portable two-speed playback. She sends in her’ tran-— 


scription order to WNYE. Each Wednesday the squad boy appears 





be clear ang f 
undistorted, regardless of weather, time of day, or the dentist who 


| radio representative. 


pucATION- $$ 
ai ‘cult to receive in certain parts of the city. If you = 
ip tation clearly, go on with your plans. l you cant, 
a dea. Don’t take your class to the auditorium in the 


e radio will help. An auditorium is no place for 


V 
whch is 
pick up te s 
drop the entire 1 
hope that the larg 


a good lesson of any kind. : 


Second study your. bell schedule. -If the period bell rings in the 

f the proposed radio time, or just as the program ends, 
e . beaten In the first instance your class can’t hear the broad- 
ne nd in the second you can’t use it for your immediate pur- 
aes You can’t heat iron today and make the horseshoe tomorrow. 
“a four or five minute change in the bell schedule will give you 
the time you need, consider taking up the change with your admin- 
istration. There is ample precedent for such consideration. 

Third, try at least three programs before throwing radio to the 


, dions.: A-good friend of mine agreed to try a series we did some 


years ago. He telephoned me later to-say he had given up the idea 
because during the first program his school’ had had a fire drill. 
Fourth, don’t expect miracles. Both you and your class will have 


_ — techniques to develop.. 


: Fifth, give us constructive criticism during the. term through your 
We shall be deeply appreciative. 

we are seeking to develop for your use. Try it 

lbe only too glad to help you to the limit of 


Radio is a service 


if you can. -We shal 
our resources. 
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with the record player and the transcription (a copy’ from the E 
culation library at the station) and you get Chile. You can 8 


Chile in June or January—and again next term if it serves yorá Vocational Education In Mid-Stream 


— _ SAMUEL 
purpose. so for 8 I, ALTWERG 
That glimpse of an audio-geared Utopia may be encouraging | ER, B 


act > ill be school =f = § There g m l 
post-war utilization, but what about this term? There ee renchi novations N rae positive accomplishments and some valuable in- 
' time programs for English, Speech, Social Studies, Spanis®, : Me tin, e 


: ugg credit of vocational education. There are also some 
and General Sciences. I can only give a few sincere s$ g 


ronx Vocational High School 


estions. “gnificant trends th 


_ Vithout detracting are a good augury for the future. 

i TAE, hether or n% ° Schools; it would 5 in any way from the achievements of these — 
PRAGEICAL SUGGESTIONS: Firsty ji pes vant to hear to discusg candi be well in the interest of their continued growth 
receiver in your classroom will pick up the station y a ~ student wil | mpede growth dy some of the perplexing problems that may 
If your school doesn’t own one, perhaps an PRS nx Science f M i 
bring one in for an experiment. Benjamin Franklin, e Midwood i. RIGINS. At th | 
William Howard Taft, Eastern District, Fort se an should ; ved as the an the very outset, the vocational school was con- 
Samuel J. Tilden and Forest Hills have FM receivers 4 WNYC fp diden ie nes to a felt need’ of the academic school to un- 
be able to get WNYE. Other schools will have to depen a a | its. maladjusted and incompetent, “Ease 8 
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x trade” was the final recourse and the vocational school the pla 
consignment. Thus the vocational school was born of despair) of 
= with civic resignation, grudgingly provided. Old and decrepit bat 
ings were allotted, equipment hastily gathered and piled in ihe a 
rooms. Curricula and courses of study were quickly constructe 
some in detail, some merely in suggestive form, and not a fen al 
name only. During these hurried efforts, the participants a a 
experiment, over-zealous and sanguine, saw a panacea in vocation R 
education. Almost nothing but a complete break with academic 


education would satisfy. And so a strict vocationalism prevailed rae | 
The word vocational was in the ascendancy: the word education eu 
was relegated to a back seat, and the word academic reached ines i 


depth of disrepute. y 


It was under such circumstances that the new idea grew and | 
flourished. As it expanded, largely because of the lure of learning ff 


a trade the need for which was poignantly demonstrated by an ail- 
ing society, the “dumping” gradually subsided. The new school 


began to attract graduates of the lower levels in its own right and © 


for a time, prior to the war, even became quite overcrowded. Some 


schools even began to select their students through entrance exam- - 


inations. : 
As a result of this evolution, the vocational school is now attract- 


ing a student who in innate ability, potentiality, and interest 18 _ 


gradually becoming less distinguishable from his academic counter- 
part. The import of this development on the educa 
things, however, has not been fully appreciated. 
INADEQUATE OBJECTIVES. It is the conviction be ik 
= writer that whereas the objectives and practices of vocatio 
cation may have formerly been adequate, they 
the present student. In general, the objectives 
are monotonously restricted to a single interes 
and the intricacies, the interests and the curiosities, 
social and economic friction of daily living require 2 


are too narrow 4m 


greater shat 
and gucces® 


of broader understanding, insight, and skill for happy +, We must 


ful living. Society demands it. The individual needs 1 
not provide for less. 
after 2” 


: one 2 


CUT TO FIT. As the new schools were 018% ald be 3 
other, trades were selected in which pretraining wo 
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ski 


tional scheme of 


or 
t The perplexities ‘Jects 
the omniprese”t. 





0 g 
Unfortunately the question of the extent and degree of train- 
ous. 


ta be assumed by the schools: and the point at which it should 
he inated and left to the trade was subordinated to an adminis- 
be ive. consideration the consideration was the need to provide 
is four years of schooling. That appears on the surface to be 
reasonable. But as. it developed, trade education and training were 
restricted to a single trade. So, we had, and still have, a host of 
trades all strangely providing precisely three years of instruction! 
(The first year is a general try-out period.) Such peculiar parallel- 


ism can hardly reflect an actual parallel need. It is probable that the 


pattern was rather cut to fit the cloth. 


PORTENTS, This situation is portentous. For, in the light of 
modern industrial practice, a good deal of this: effort results in 
needless and unprofitable overtraining. Furthermore, it is vocation- 
ally. constrictive, and dangerously narrows education. In times of 
shifting trades, changing practices, unforseeable industrial develop- 
ments, and impermanent social and economic conditions, this over- 
specialization is perilous. for the individual student. 
= kS eel m eT to provide such sufficient trade 
iek ay WN ante a = cer understanding of the industrial 
beginner. in industry. In addition tinina 4 on ee Bias 
ot related fields i i oe , training should be given in other 
at {0 masice thar A greater opportunity of employment 
society, Finally. the eid l exibility so urgently needed in our 
. ducationally ft oben ening of the training would be in itself 
n that it would supply the basis for, sym- 


Pathetic ap T. 
+h, Preciation : ; > 
tial in a democracy, ET Cip net man’s job, an attitude vitally essen- 


TED aT 
tinh ECT S. In like manner, the related technical sub- 
€S, science, and drawing—have suffered at the 


e narrow ioni 
oe Constructionists. Offhand, the attempt at relat- 


ts of. th 
. hess to't 
Core” idea > my seemed plausible: was it not a sort of incipient 
of vision aa interpretation and working out, it lacked 
ile the theo Principle. The wagon was hitched to an illu- 
€ empty and ry sounded good, the actual courses of study 
‘Hort on ; confusiong to the student. Although the toil and 
were. heroic Part of individual teachers and various departments 
> yet, “for students ‘sadly deficient in basic arithmetic 
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F ‘skill and concept and almost wholly devoid of scientific inf 
and method, the “pure” courses in applied mathematics a 


45) 
Ormation 


; ii nd in ap. 
plied” subjects. Why, there just is not that much applied makes 
< available! Any textbook of vocational mathematics will show © 


jectives. | 

As a general rule, at least five terms were devoted to these “4 
plied” subjects. - Why, there just is not that much applied 
available! Any textbook of vocational mathematics - will show at 
most only a few chapters of applied matter for any sing 


le’ tr 
and at that it includes material forcibly borrowed and diluted ag 


engineering textbooks. The “stretchout” of the material was an: 


inevitable result. In technical fields, applied courses have some vir. 


tues but only for those already versed in the prerequisite theory and ; 


method. The mastery of basic courses should therefore precede any 
attempts at extensive application. In mathematics, for example, there 
is needed a one, even a two year course which includes the basic 
essentials, of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, a 
course so organized as to develop insight and skill into method and 
procedure, the content material of such a course having such ‘se- 
lected applications from the entire domain of social and technical ; 
usages as to help assure transfer. Some basic courses are manda-_ 


tory for yet another compelling reason, and that reason is implicit _ 


in the word education. For surely no one can deny that both mathe- 
matics and science play a vital role in our way of life and thus in 
themselves can contribute much to the rounded education of 
youngsters. The only place for applied studies is as terminal courses. ' 


TEACHERS. ‘There are other problems facing the vocatio 
schools as a result of the restricted view of the related aire, 
subjects that has been taken. Not the least among these rae peri- 
is teaching personnel. Teachers with specialized training an repar: 
ence have been sought in pursuits in life where generally Ta P 
ation for teaching as a profession has prevailed. The "a i 
curring dearth of candidates for examinations while t W 
has been left to a constantly changing host of out-of-lice oa 
tute teachers, Furthermore, the successful candidates ae a licens? 
to begin their educational preparation after the receipt 0 peen 
and even after their appointment. Of late, a n 

created which would permit the holder to teac 
related subjects indiscriminately. Very few people, 
44 
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Materia] 


tis a to 
itted - 


ew license i the 
h any of @ ` d Cena 





are really prepared to assume such a responsi- 
tainly Octal ly the art of teaching any one subject is not that 
bility. Cena © : y had sufficient experience with out of li- 


ye recentl 
simple. ars s and by experienced teachers to be concerned about 
cense tea : : 


the advisability of this procedure. 


ot a novice 


CULTURE. The emphasis given to the vocational 
aspects of education was saddled onto the academic subjects as 
well. Any cultural emphasis was regarded with misgivings. In the 
course of this process the youngster’s education in writing, speak- 
ing, reading, and in general culture and understanding left much to 
be desired. For a long time, inadequate funds were allocated for 
textbooks, Even today, book rooms are sorely impoverished. Stand- 
ards were uncertain if not wholly lacking. Many courses are 


GENERAL 


poorly conceived. The discredited Industrial History course and the 


questionable Vocational Economics course are cases in point. These 
difficulties, together with a longer teaching day and an assortment 


of other inconveniences, are a weighty handicap. Finally, the complete - 


\ * >» a e 
restriction of the academic subjects to English and history, with 
little or no provision for music and the other arts, and with inade- 


quate facilities for health education, is of no little concem to 
who view education more broadly. i 


SUPERVISION. 


A word must i 
first assistant’s test f be said about another matter. A 


icone ‘ice ae subjects is nearing completion and 
the entire M arua à will be responsible for the supervision of 
vision of a cee eld. In many cases, this will mean the super- 
achilles aif ic “partment. But more important is the fact that 
ere supervision faasi. aai for a department other than his own. 

g a lesson, it u a a matter of observing a class and evaluat- 
calling for adeis d not be so bad. But the job is a bigger one, 
intimate in fens Ip ina host Of activities many of which require 
reson to believe = and wide experience in each subject. There is 
ucal Subjects, Tf at the plan will be extended to the related tech- 
and the consolidate the task here is even more: complex 
lon less advisable. In the light of existing condi- 


ons, suc 
Supervi ; 
erous, sory contractions.may be harmful, if not dan- 


in 


Hap i 

Pily, th $ | 

and Possible $ Ps am of some of these problems is conceivable 
e€ not too far distant future. The road has been 
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N It may be said to the credit of the vocational sc 
A great many students stayed in schools longer than t 
have were it not for them. These young men and wome 
= to that extent. They learned a trade and developed ther 
-of security and a feeling of confidence. 





hools that 
hey Woy] d 
n benefited. 


The extent and degree to which their education may be ¢ 
depends upon the early and immediate solution of the probl 
facing the schools. The degree of intensiveness and exte 
of the industrial aspects of the education needs to be reexamined 

- The objectives of the related technical subjects ought to be broad- 
ened. The inadequacy of the education in the academic. studies: 


nlarged 
ems: stil] 
NSlveness 


must be overcome. It is both desirable and imperative that con- 


tinued and widespread thought be brought to bear on these problems. 


to the end that the vocational schools may play their truly important.. 


role in the postwar period. 


nif? 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Several religious publications in their editorials, and a number of 


individuals in letters, have taken exception to a review published in 


the December 1944 issue of High Points of a recently published 


book entitled School and Church: The American Way by Dr. Conrad 


Henry Moehlman. | ; 
The entire review is devoted to a brief outline of the aa 
opinions. As such, it is a fairly accurate summary of Dr. Mo E 
man’s points of view. The reviewer did not attempt to criticize. 
evaluate the accuracy or soundness of Dr. Moehlm 
There are many who disagree with Dr. Moehlman s wer con- 
publication of this brief review of the book can not fair fae: af 
strued as an endorsement of the author’s opinions by the ec! 
High Points. In one instance, the reviewer summarize narge of 3 
opinion in such a way as to lay the latter open to a paro i 
grave mis-statement of fact. d fl rm 


The 


The summary read, 


school system has been steadily declining, etc., etc 
“parochial school system,” as generally used, 1 
school system of the Catholic Church, the re 
having the largest parochial system in the country. 
parochial school system is, of course, not stea 
the author intend to convey the idea that he thou 
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ligious deno 


ght it was. 


d the author's 


a nor | 
dily declining, Oo 





1° CORNER —————— 
JQUARIAN’S , 
pan uses the term “parochial school system to apply to 
e 


i Is of all denominations. l a 
i parochial Aach that the publication of a review of this book, 
We regre 


h deals with a controversial subject, gave offense to any of our 
which de ; : 


reader S. 


THE A 
out the book a 


High Points 
THE ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER 


‘It seems that persons do read this department for only a few 


months have passed since I was placed in the corner and already 


fan mail and a few queries have arrived. 

Dr. Elias Lieberman, associate superintendent, has taken time off 
from his supervision of the junior high schools, to write as one 
antiquarian to another. He sent a letter of appreciation and an in- 
scribed copy of his poem, “The Magic Key to Camelot.” 

The poem is doubly welcome for it contains a few lines which are 
well chosen as the motto of an antiquarian, and so many references 
that delight an antiquarian‘s heart. In addition, the poem is an elo- 
quent appeal for learning and philosophy in “days when all is dark 
at every turning,” and for the recreation of the best in man’s civili- 


zation when “the regimented hordes of evil” are bringing so much 
visible destruction to the world. 
The closing lines, n 


aay haven there and clean the ancient lamp, 
ul it again with oil and keep it burning. 


Will se 
“vy ve as the keynote of antiquarian wisdom. 


While th 
are fairly re has more than a score of allusions, most of them 


iniscent of th r~ and need no commentary. The title itself is rem- 
“that city built ays when we read The Idylls of the King. Camelot, 
described ; wi to music,” the seat of King Arthur’s kingdom, is 
in Gareth and Lynette,” A 
a y + Seeing the city is built 

° music, therefore never built at all, 
And therefore built forever.” 
Placed between Stratford, Florence, and Paris as one 
evoked to music, The reference is evidently made not 
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A the ill-fated German republic overthrown by Hitler butto th 
“German Athens,” to Weimar as the home of Goethe, Schiller 
“Herder, and Wieland. | 
~ Among “the great and deathless things we love,” Dr, Lieberman 
“has included Falernian and Massic wine, beloved of Horace, | ne 
j never tasted Massic wine which came from the slopes of what is 

now called Monte Massico in Campania, but I do know Falernian 
Once, in the course of an antiquarian ramble through Ho 


; Tace’s _ 
Sabine Hills, I rested during the heat of the day at a little inn where 
' the innkeeper offered a cooling drink which he said was, “Vino aie 


Falerno.” Even if it had not been good wine, the literary associa- 

tion would have made it so, and therefore I concur with Dr. Lieb- 

erman. a 
The most recondite allusion in the poem is tothe “Heraclitean- 


flux, a gaily flowing river,”, which is an imaginative treatment:of: _ 
the doctrine of the philosopher Heraclitus who believed ‘that ‘all _ 
things come from fire and return to fire under a system of divinely- — 


regulated change. In passing, I might note that H. G. Wells used 
the idea, “All things change” (panta ret) as the theme of The World - 
of William Clissold. 


* k k ë k 


A colleague complained that he was being haunted by the line, | 
“Child Roland to the dark tower came.” Not wanting him to continue 


seeing ghosts for a few months longer until this appeared:in print,- 


I assured him orally that he could get rid of his obsession for the 


fos 
line is the title of a poem by Robert Browning. However, as ores * 


happens when one delves in these matters, one -is further me Ai 
Browning precedes the poem with the legend (“See T RÍ S 
in Lear”). In Act III, Scene 4, we find Edgar feigning magne 
he sings, “ 
| Child Rowland to the dark tower came, 
His word was still, Fie, foh, fah, and fum, 
I smell the blood of a British man. 


| 7 F qe a form, they 
The last two lines are certainly familiar. In a variant 


ther 


ny 0! 
- take us back to the days of Jack and the Beanstalk. Like many" p 
elusive snatches in Shakespeare, they oar? part o 
ably widely known in his day, and then lo 
notes that the lines come from a lost ballad, con ol 
land and Burd Ellen.” Out of the single line, brow" 
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Ls AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME RACUNE 
MATER! -four stanzas. William Lyons Phelps has an inter- 
em of a r tec Browning: How to Know Him. Inci- 
atik wd ander Woollcott used the line for the title of the play, 
dentally i 
i ne d turned up the source of the quotation, “that 
pee am les” which was driving some one else mad. It’s in 
way , 


the same scene in King Lear. 


Morris RosENBLUM Samuel i Tilden High School 


MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING 


NEW U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 


Inter-American Cooperation in the Schools: Student Clubs. By Esther 
Brown, Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 32 p., illus. 
(Pamphlet No. 97) 10 cents. 

Discusses Pan American clubs in the United States, Pan American clubs 


in the other American Republics, opportunities offered to Pan American 
clubs, and guidance for Pan American clubs. 


* * * * 
NEW PUBLICATIONS OF OTHER AGENCIES 


artment of the Interior. National Park Service. Statue of 

e's Island, New York. Chicago 54, Il, 
nen Mart. (1944) Folder-8 p. Illus. Free, 

r ee the history and meaning of this statue, a gift from the Repub- 

ne ma to the people of the United States. One of a series of folders, 

ational Parks, published by the Park Service. Titles of some 

ee = Perry’s Victory and International Peace Memorial 

nt, Ohio; Manassas (Bull Run) National Battlefield Park, 


halmette National Histori i 
a istorical Park, Commemorating the 


U. S. Dep 


ational Monume 
irginia; and C 
Battle of New 


t k k g 


S: acs i y 

United Shue aai (Franklin D. Roosevelt.) First Report to Congress on 
March 28, 1944. a. Pation in Operations of UNRRA Under the Act of 
tinting Office. why September 30, 1944. Washington, U. S. Government 
nomie Adei” E - 43 p. 10 cents. Single copies free from Foreign Eco- 
Maly to i ‘on, Washington 25, D. C., as long as supply lasts. 

bilities assumed 1. 100,000,0000 liberated people help themselves, responsi- 
Policy dan: by the United States, operations of UNRRA, and Montreal 


cisions ar È r : 
^nd Executive onian aed, Appendix contains text of acts, resolutions, 
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U. S. Department of the Interior. War Relocation Authority wr: 
S 1 


Uniform. Prepared in collaboration with the War Department, Washi Sei in 
> U. S. Government Printing Office (Autumn 1944). 12 p. Illus i singto 
i nti, 


Describes the activities of the 442d Combat Team, composed gi 
Japanese descent; and the 100th Battalion organized around à aes of 
` national guardsmen from two Hawaiian infantry regiments. Te of 


; l : & Re 
newspaper clippings showing services of Nisei soldiers in all theatres crea 
War, 
* * * $ 


U. S. Department of the Interior, “What We're Fighting For”. $ 
ments by United States Servicemen About Americans of Japanese Dae 
Washington (Autumn 1944). 21 p. (Processed.) Limited free distribution 

Includes letters published in newspapers and magazines. 


‘oe 


+ * * g 


U. S. Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Nicaragua: 
Lakes and Volcanoes. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
9 p. 10 cents. Single copies free from the U. S. Office of Educations. 


A brief description of the geography, exports and imports of: this largest _ 


of the Central American republics, whose modern history is closely related 
to the United States. Maps, pictures, and pictograms. Junior and Senior 
high schools. -Ooy 
* +o * -* 

U. S. President. (Franklin D. Roosevelt.) Seventeenth Report -to Con- 
gress on Lend-Lease Operations; Reverse Lend-Lease Aid from the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Washington, November 24, 1944. 35 p. Single 


copies free as long as supply lasts. Address requests to John J. Grove, For- 


eign Economic Administration, Temp. T Bldg., Room 1114. 


. nd 
Contains the President’s letter of transmittal to the ia : 
describes the types of reverse lend-lease aid to the United States 


: hs, an 
campaign in Europe and for the war against Japan. Tables, grap 
pictograms. 

* * * * 


U. S. Veterans’ Administration. Basic Educational and Trainin 


Washingto™ 
sions of Public 346, Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of ria r Service 
1944. 3 p. Free. Address requests to Rehabilitation and Edu 


of the U. S. Veterans’ Administration. soil Application 

Describes the provisions of the Act and lists field stations. 
blank attached. 
* * * * 

POST-WAR PLANNING | f Washingt 

s ture. jys 

Education ... A Mighty Force! It's wer nT | ni A 

D. C., National Education Association of the a A pe” peet ~, 


Points out the gaps in our educational progr 
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te State, 


‘on universally effective; published as .a contribution to com- 
‘and national planning in the post-war period. ) 


munit é m * * 


MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION 


op Pictures for Postwar Education. Prepared by the Commission 

<n Pictures in Education. Washington 6, D. C., American Council 

on ee 1944. 23 p. American Council'on Education Studies; Series I, 
on 


No. 21; vol. 8.) 

The American Council on Eucation has received a grant to study the 
needs of schools and colleges for motion-picture material and to plan for 
the production of new films for courses of study where these needs exist. 
The Commission on Motion Pictures in Education is directing the program 


and in this pamphlet presents its philosophy and the broad objectives toward 


which it will work. i 
JESSE GRUMETTE 


Abraham Lincoln High School 


WHY WE FIGHT—A UNIT OF STUDY 


The preface to the anthology, Thus Be It Ever, by Clara A. Mo- 
eis and or tat C. Edwards provided a satisfactory guide for 
© planning of a unit of lessons designed to clari 
burning issues of our time. ; ee 
ere selections, say the editors “make clear what World War 
is, aig: fought against.” Unless we see how formidable the enemy 
mpounded he is of evil men and evil ideas, how endowed 


he is with s 
many lives, we may n ize hi ink hi 
of our strongest dast y not recognize him or think him worthy 


also Provide a clear and a even this is not enough. The items here 
War is being waged “a stirring answer to the question of what the 
ve enjoyed must b or. The inalienable rights which all Americans 
ve learned that “s i = the heritage of all men everywhere. We 
not endure Plendid isolation” is a myth, that the world can- 


. ~ Permanenti i mbar 
economically sua tag Slave and half free, either physically, 


“ ese aims : ait . 
d tess" Unknown" mind, I based the first lesson of the unit on 


by Lion Feucht by Kressman Taylor, “A Letter to a Nazi” 
“Net, These Wanger and “Litany for Dictators” by Stephen V. 
€ an isemitic S showed the enemy in action and emphasized 
tOperty an aspect of fascism. We saw brutality, the looting of 


ideolo the Spreading of hate as an integral part of the fascist 
Program. 


selection 


Sl 
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$ This was followed by a lesson on Education for Deis 5] 
i Gregor Ziemer, which I supplemented with extensive uotati b 
from Erika Mann’s School For Barbarians. Class discussion long 
~ tered around a comparison between the aims of American ii ee 
education. | | azi 
In the third lesson I combined “The Prelude” by Albert Hal 
with a short statement by Mazzini called “Toward Social De a 
ocracy,” emphasizing man’s social responsibility, and Tahir Dom 
poem made famous by Hemingway. s 
“No man is an islande, entire unto Himselfe. 
He is a part of the continent; a piece of the Main. 
And if a clode be washed away by the Sea, 
\ l Europe is the less 
As if a promontory were. 
As if a manor of thine own or of thy friend’s were 
Therefore never send to know for whom the bell tolls, 
It tolls for thee.” i 


When we talked about the scene in the story where the hoodlums 


the sister cries out to the watching crowd: “Why don’t you help us? 


Donne and Mazzini selections. ie 

A combination of “The Blood of Martyrs” by Stephen V. Benet 
and “American Knowhow” by Carl Sandburg made up the fourth 
lesson. The effort of the Nazis to distort science for their ow? 
nefarious ends was contrasted with the American use of science 
and technology to build democracy and fight for it. 
Having seen the face of fascism and recognized the 
and destroy it, we turned to stories of the heroic exploi 
cans and their Allies. This was a lesson in narration, 
being based on “The Only Woman In a Lifeboat, bee “A 
Coming Down,” “Ten Were Sunk,” “Tanks In The n uA Story 
Commando Raid on Bardia,” “The Pilots of the R.A.F. | 
For Free Men” and “Three Men On a Raft.” t the Soviet 
Since most of my students still find it difficult to et 1, “This * 
Union as our Ally, I devoted the next lesson to eS ha 
No Class War” and Hewlett Johnson’s “Voice of t 5 
sia.” Churchill’s ideas were accepted unquestioning ys of 
were many challenging questions raised in ace 
Hewlett’s statement in which he contrasts Fasci 

52 
















the need to fight 
ts of Amer 
‘the reports 


have just wrecked the news stand and beaten the young boy, and 


What are you standing there for?”’, I directed the discussion to the 


eae 
ee A 


“Parachutes — 


d to that y with i 
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, Roosevelt listed 


WE FIGHT 


ia in res 
unist Russia in 
rid peace. te ; 
H a tackled was “What Are We Fighting For? 
on dealing with this question was based on The Four 
The fs =e “The Atlantic Charter.” I added excerpts from “The 


ee Democrac y” by F. D. Roosevelt. 


o 1 1 
e d lesson was based on a message to Congress in which 
e 


the goals of a Democracy : 

|, Equality of opportunity for youth and for others 

, Jobs for those who can work l 

- Security for those who need it 

The ending of special privilege for the few 

The preservation of civil liberties for all 

_ The enjoyment of the fruits of scientific progress in a wide and 
constantly rising standard of living. 


I supplemented this with “After Defense—What?”’ a concrete 


WHY pect to their attitudes on class distinction, 


OO wm & WS bd = 


_ plan worked out by the National Resources Planning Board to 


help achieve many of the aims set down in the Message to Congress. 
From time to time, in the course of these lessons, some students 
raised the objection that I was showing only the good side of democ- 


racy, and didn’t give them ample opportunity to point out our 


‘is I agreed with them that we couldn’t possibly improve if we 
lant recognize our deficiencies. With this in mind, I based a 


‘ia on Langston Hughes’ “Let America Be America Again.” I 
cused the first part of the lesson on: 


i am the poor white, fooled and pushed apart, 
am the Negro bearing slavery’s scars, 


: = As red man driven from the land 
the immigrant clutchi 
Mapeh ing the hope I seek 


g only the same old stupid plan, 
ri Fn “i dog, of mighty crush the weak.” 
Se Sson on the hope expressed in the verse: 
America never was America to me, 
And yet I swear this oath— 


We en 


A ; : > 
We talked abo ae 


` u i 
"tunities for N, the Fair Em 


0 
ti I ended 
Listen in 


erica falt 


d i ployment Practise Act, increased op- 

oe in the armed forces and in industry and 

a in People of all nations, creeds and races, 

© Peon unit of study with Benet’s radio script called 

tha y & which presents the nightmare of a disunited 
" Prey to’ fascism, followed by the awakening of 


S3 


the 
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y the American people from that nightmare, determin ; 945) 
~ united against the evil. , 

“Get on your feet, Americans, and say it! 
Forget your grievances, wherever you are, 
The little yesterday's hates and the last year’s 
This is your land, your independence 

This is the people’s cause, the people's might.” 


~” 





discord. 
PHILOSOPHY OF INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION: 
A REPLY TO MR. NOSOFSKY 


Several statements made by Mr. William Nosofsky in his article 


“Economics and Intercultural Education” in November 1944 High | 


Points require critical comment. Although I am not a teacher of 
economics, I venture to discuss some of the issues raised in his 
article because I believe that he misconceives both the role of the 
scientist and that of the teacher. 


Like many others today Mr. N osofsky explicitly rejects the “ideal ` 


of ‘objective,’ ‘neutral,’ ‘descriptive’ science.’ The totalitarian coun- 


tries also reject the ideals of objectivity and ethical neutrality in © 


science, and so do certain church “groups, on the ground that ob- 
jectivity is either impossible of attainment or, as Mr. Nosofsky says, 
“pointless” because “divorced from human needs and values. 1h 
impersonality of the scientist is regarded either as inhuman s 
callous or as a pose behind which specious support is given to Poa 
san interests. The ideal of science in the totalitarian state 15 pa: a 
with the political line of the ruling party; all conclusions pe. 
supposedly or actually at variance with official doctrine are ! My ! 
as out of the question. : | | 
| ; ef 
FREE SCIENCE. The ideal of free science, however, in ee y: 
tion to enforced superstition and dogma, requires dispass? belief unti 
sis, disinterested observation, a willing suspension a to whic 
all the evidence is in, and an acceptance of the ean ati 
the evidence leads regardless of their real = ate + js appl 
consequences. The name “scientific” is usurp? yl 





* Loc. cit. p. 29, 


54 al : 


SO Sat OS oP 


sie = 


agen 





HY OF INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


er method. The ideal of free 
sions epre bn ialis controlled conclusions 
enquiry 1S ry ad always subject to reversal on additional. evi- 
tentatively e critically accepted partisan or sectarian dogma. 
dence, n5 i little basis for the claim that it is impossible to be ob- 
— 4 fere is for the claim made by Mr. Nosofsky that objec- 
jects intless. No doubt people who hold to their favorite 
= ne passionately or fanatically have some difficulty in de- 
OF rs toward them a scientific attitude of detachment, but train- 
Si belt objective is a necessary part of the education of 
everybody and not only of those who expect to devote their lives to 


pHILOSOP 


strictly scientific pursuits. The practical problems of everyday living | 


cannot be solved by appeals to superstition or unchecked intuition ; 
they require for their solution the same kind of critical reflection 
and testing to which the scientist resorts in solving his problems. 


Surely in this age the practical value of the scientific method does 
not have to be vindicated. ) 


OBJECTIVITY. The “point” in objectivity, the aim of scientific 
detachment always lies outside the scope of the scientific activity 
itself. Science is necessarily descriptive, not* prescriptive. Its task 
is to determine what is, not what ought to be. The uses to which 
scientific knowledge may be put are not themselves part of any sci- 
ence (except in so far as they are merely described, as for example 


b . . . . 
y the historian), It is vain, therefore, to object to a merely “de- 
scriptive science ; t 


science altogether re can be no other, and to reject it is to reject 
human ends, but th apn activity takes place in a context of 
é inleef ; ey do not dictate the conclusions of the scientist. 
, » Opes, and fears of the scientist may draw him to 


certain probl m 
i ems and sugge ain h : ; ; 

st certai o v ? 
tion, OF sources ypotheses, lines of investiga 


scientist” ag of data, but he forfeits his right to be called a 
clusions, oa as these extra-scientific ends determine his con- 
unaffected p i er words, the validity of scientific judgments is 
ich may be r purposes to which they may be put or the interests 
himself, + ae ed to their pronouncement. Indeed, Mr. Nosofsky 
0 iectivity eins Same paragraph in which he rejects the ideal of 
'n whose “rece es it in praisin 
Of Obianit s i 


In ot 


g the work of certain social scientists 
arch on race relations there is evident a greater degree 


is iss toward +++. minority groups.” Clearly, his reasoning 
ue is self-contradictory. 
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ttt POINTS tO, 
be PROPAGANDA AND FACT. This contradiction and t 


h, 1945) 
quent confusion between factual statements and political a Conse, 


run throughout his article but they are especially apparent oa 


“educational program” set forth at the end. This js in reality! 


right, partisan propaganda couched in such demagogic phir OA 


“the age-long conflict between human rights and Property right as 
$72 


It is surely not the task of the teacher to repeat UNCritically a. 
political catchwords of the times but to train his students 6 a the 
them and to think for themselves. There is room here for tale | 
on only two of Mr. Nosofsky’s theses which are particula a 
grant in their disregard of this principle of education: 


HUMAN AND PROPERTY RIGHTS. With regard to the p. 


litical-platform claptrap referred to above, it should be noted that 
there is no antithesis between “human” rights and “property”? rights, 
All rights are human rights, including the right to property. The _ 
question what limitations ought to be placed on the right to property 
—on the manner of its acquisition, the uses to which it may be put, 
and the amount that may be acquired or bequeathed—is one of social 
policy, i.e. politics, to which the most varied answers are possible. 
It is certainly not the task of the teacher to presuppose the intrinsic 


. priority of any right over other rights or to classify property rights 


as non-human or anti-human. All rights in a democracy are relative 
to one another. No rights are absolute, not even the precious rights 
to freedom of worship and of expression.® 


oom teacher to dis- 
which he mentions 
aching 1S 


MINORITIES. Mr. Nosofsky wants the classr 
prove the “myth” that certain minority groups, 
by name,‘ are inferior in efficiency. This kind of te 
misleading and dangerous. It is misleading if it gives “ie 
sion that any quality of mind or character, whether ae “ed bY 
good or bad, can be assigned to all members of a see re 
reference to some other characteristic like race, nationa” 4? 


ott all groups © 
ligion. A religious group, for example, consists, like all 8" | 





ctices lik 


2, Ibid. p. 36. 

3. The courts of this country have held tha 
bigamy, even though apparently eee 
“public policy” and may be forbidden. 
placed on freedom of speech and of the press and on 


4. Ibid. p. 38. 
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A RA 


FITNESS TEST r Řn 


form a group only by virtue of 
her respect can they be called a 


GER PHYSICAL 
and these individuals 


„dividuals, In no ot 


their religious beliefs. 


group, and a pia and body. Every group consists of 
their chara® pis vary widely both in natural endowment and actual 
olivia ‘and who are alike only by virtue of the one quality de- 
Ee roup and distinguishing it from other possible or actual 
pre paani the same individuals may fall (red-heads, males, 
nri over 35, etc.). Consequently, propaganda on behalf of any 
a is in its basis as unenlightened and in its effects as vicious as 


propaganda directed against any group. It is dangerous to teach and 


think in group terms because it violates the ethical principle, based 


on enlightened self-interest, that people, being individuals, ought to 
be treated as such and not as members of a group except in regard 
to the one characteristic which defines that group. 


“As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves are clept 

All by the name of dogs: the valued file 

Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 

The house-keeper, the hunter, every one 

According to the gift which bounteous nature 

Hath in him closed; whereby he does receive 
Particular addition from the bill 

That writes them all alike: and so of men.” 


Macbeth, III, i. 


ARTHUR G 
OODMAN New York School of Printing 


A _ A RANGER PHYSICAL FITNESS TEST 
t our annex with its 


uct of our h 
need for a feel an educat 
Would help 


Physical fi in 


less than complete facilities for the`con- 
apia son program, it was felt that there was a 
achieve one T paa fitness test. This need, if satisfied, 
ess and dey the major objectives of our program— 

elopment, | 


of O e e,e 
ur Tegular acti ut Program of activities revealed that several of 


Mie ee dee elements could serve as test elements. These 
“tt n only th : the tip-up stunt, and dips. As it was desired to 
à Whole, thre € efficiency of local muscle groups but the body as 
© other test elements were added. These were the sit 

$7 





5 diverse as possible in every other of | 
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: ; ; ap 5 
ups and leg raisings from supine lying position, and | 

own weight.” i 

Next the activities were graded by testing them on a numb 
students in each grade. Adjustments were made to insure th 





“lifting You; 


Tof 


= activity was within the accomplishment of most students a a 
grade, yet done a sufficient number of times both to test ang iat | 
lenge them. 3 

` Then the test was set up as given below. i 

RANGER PHYSICAL FITNESS TEST 
Activity Terms—I 2 3 4 5 H : 
Knee Bends ....-++ssseeeee 16 18 18.20. 20 ge 
Tip up, hold for 5 seconds.... 2 2 2 3 3 4 ; 
Sit ups ..------ eee ee eee rr eees 6 6 7 8 9 10 2m 
Lift your weight........-+++- 1 1 2 2 3 3 $ 
Sit ups 6 6- 7 “8 9 -i0 A 
Leg raise ....eceeeeereeceeers 6 =ý 7 8 9 10 10 
INSTRUCTIONS | 


1, If you fail to make the test the first time, you will be given additional 
chances to pass the test. ee 

2. The test must be taken as a whole each time you try. , ae 

3. Every boy should try to pass this test as it is an excellent indication of 


~ 


real physical fitness and health. 


4. If you have difficulty in passing an event, see your teacher for suggestions, 
5. All tests will be completed before May 15, 1944. 

We soon found that those who could not pass the test the first 
time practised during the free play period and in lunch periods. 
Individual instruction was given during the squad activity program 
by squad leaders and the teachers. AA 

In order to provide for students who found the test well wit 
their ability, an honor grade test was constructed which consist? 
of the following events. 

Dips were used again but students were require 
toes on the edge of a 36 inch table while doing 
hands remaining on the floor. One Jeg was 

A stunt was added that tested strength and balance. ie student 
raised at right angles at the hip, knee straight. Then -ms to al- 
did a deep knee bend on the supporting leg, using the a 
ance. The heel of the leg at right angles was require 
of the floor. Then the student rose to starting ad „dded. 

As a total body activity, an equated broad a started PY lyin’ 

Lastly, a body lift stunt was added. The student 


Ims 00 © 
on the mat, face down, arms extended overhead, pa 
58 


d to place theif 
the event therr 





E S ee ea nen "l p 





5 
ing his abdomen. 


USIC i = 
ora i0 r single movement, the student was re 
f the floor on his palms and toes only 


„ced on the 
toes DF jift his body clear © d under his body without touch- 


enched fist could be passe 


the number at times -each activity was to Bet done: was 
ool equated and the scale given below completed. 
care 


RANGER PHYSICAL FITNESS TEST—HONOR GRADE Žž 
= Term—I1 gr Pe 4 Ss, & 7 
ee tee 


Activity 0. °12 “12 


i we a a 6 8 8 

: naga on each leg.. ; : - - i‘ - i ; 

Body lift A E E aa , a Ni mi | $ : q a 
“Standing broad jump ..-++- 7-3” 7-3”. 7-6" 7-9 8 8’-6" 86 


'L All who passed the regular Ranger test should try to make the honor 


grade. E l o_o? 
2. All trials end May 15th. pe 
> Practise these events regularly at home and in the gym. 
4. May every boy make it—it’s a tough test. l 
The test was given adequate publicity for three weeks and con- 
ducted during March and ‘April.’ i eh 
A suitable certificate of award was given to each student who 
completed the test. Those who completed the requirements of the 


honor grade, received i 
, a certificate with the words “Hon m 
carefully written in. Para E i ps i E g 


- We found that thi ag 
this test arou inte 
students, Over'five tie sed tremendous interest among our 


heed ana ae ndred out of a student population of eight 
the hon © anger certificate, and less than twenty ‘achieved 
or grade award. , oai 6S 

our experi er : | 

Bee Physical © we concludé that an objective test such as 
and group Project but =e ag eae not only as an individual 
at or high school ‘woke sp endid source of activity and develop- 
3 LEXANDER G. RUDEL x y” 


‘Trom 
our Ran 


la nal -i Haaren High School 
o OTVATNG AN INT 
bre a one of the m 
ri time i Musi moş 
Sig h 1C. 
the: *PPTeciation, we f 


backgroun 


EREST IN WORTHWHILE MUSIC ` 

A challenging subjects to teach at the 

To begin with, in a high school class of 

nd a group of youngsters as dissimilar in 

oe, eR. wis d as they are in their. mental scope’ and 

Musicians the young people are exposed to- whatever music 
| radio at home: broadcasts, ‘and ‘there seldom is a 


$9 
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“ensitivit 
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USIC 


yortHWHILE M or in the case of symphony, 






© controlling factor such as a family forum wherein the Merits p, -a, Wagner's vision gnd rals conception.) 

- good and inferior music and artists are discussed with the Best f f of m ' qfluence, Beethoven $ art, prat serpieces of symphony or 

_ thought-provoking outcomes. Such discussions, if even moments if ae Some of the ee al nasith as one matched against 
conceived, are usually felt to be solely within the province of jè ; soll (Their appeal _ hid Symphony as compared with his 
Music Department of the high school. i the other, ten aparsifal” as compared with his “Tannhauser”.) - 


Thus, the music appreciation teacher`is confronted with acl | Fourth; Wag he technica 
of pupils who have had much or little music, but, in any pac eat V. Sant ex CET 
their preference has become definitely established. ` They RE, t, RP composers an lace of opera or symphony 
give the masters free entrance into the recesses of their souls in ' 5 VI. The ae kaai 
shun everything that is in the modern idiom, or they rejoice con VII. Conclu : 


pletely in the abandon of jazz rhythms and scorn the music of th EFFECTS. At the end of the fou ils enini 
immortals. But if you ask why they prefer one and dislike ie pSYCHOLOGICAL 


a . set for the debate. Rumors had passed 
other, they rarely can det = - their chore: : Ahere nas been no alh aail shat the Music Department was doing some- 
DEEE alread gobi rass i cept within mg Fe thing that was stimulating discussion and exchange of ideas. Much 
= fegand 10 soredlled tlageal musg, tHe seep pria inclined ig curiosity was aroused. The boys and girls selected for the debate 
fi nk i pra rean: ‘Some pr ind aa MUSIC andi E held forth in lengthy and frequent arguments pro and con, in the 
opera with intolerance and even derision while opera lovers pay 


i À ; ; j | balls, in the lunch-rooms, on the campus involving the opinion of 
the highest tribute to their passion and feel that symphony is cold, | students who were not in the music classes at all. Teachers, deans 
technical and totally unappealing, and the jazz advocates convey : ? : 


. | heads of departments, the matron, the custodian—all were ap- 
only the greatest contempt for both qompsony and opera. | proached and asked for their preferences and “why.” Authorities 


A PLAN. Having met- with this combination of contrasting young | ale a oe were pressed for statements and thus the issue 
skeptics so many times in my high school experience, I decided last nin de . 0 be confined to the music classes gradually spread out 
term to conduct an experiment in which each student would be Pore oe Besides, there appeared an article relative to 
motivated into taking part in a discussion wherein reason and n one of the local newspapers. | 
evaluation would be vital. RESULTS. 

Thus, early in the term, the announcement was made that oe expectancy Se Farr ai- 
was to be a debate on the following topic: “Which Is the Hig nA to present his views + : 
Form of Music—Symphony or Opera?’ The most piona e E € most casual enir min challenge ran through the room and 
dents, of course, were selected to debate—those poine aT g some statement later, a =- Senao kigek ta) order TO meini 
being permitted to choose that form and symphonic aer were ae his convictions fase iie T r a ag r 
given their pleasure. Three pupils of good speaking ; 5 were al- i I devotees touched upon E 'i and intelligently. The sym- 
chosen to defend each side respectively. Several wee © the opera enth ransposition, timbre, and technic 


j ing was |  Patibij; : usiasts emphasi es - 
lowed for reading and research before a general i Fi into llity of VOices phasized the dramatic skill, the com 


1 skills and knowledge required of the 


cn the life of an individual. © 


Ne bee pudya G ir aiar tee: 


P i ae a 


Stp al" eee 


> aS Tueee 


S where the debate was scheduled, eager 
iscussion and when the first student arose 


d PEIES gon - 


yt A 


seg Sc with i > 
after school for the purpose of directing the are e fol- i ats be Knowledge tained ot ipea ran ‘man Sanam 
channels that would offer =) most valuable contr! Of the — out convincingly and always within the na heer 
lowing outline was miam ; E i en a girl Prai Particular group, an excellent point was made 
E tie Ht orere al Ses ke Na ea 
Ti roses aari contributions of the past : n ear choo | uld deny th &reat conductors, in which he said that no one 


á e ~ . . š 
this form to develop. (Gluck’s reforms, the Italian a" exaltation which comes from being in the presence 
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~ of a Mozart opera; but for pure music—then seek it in One | 
symphonies. For this girl, that statement proved her point. o his 
phony was purer, therefore symphony was higher. The aL: 
were particularly interesting for they were penetrating Eeo 
challenging, but the youngsters under scrutiny remained p isat 
clear-headed. Open discussion for the class followed, and tcl 
really thrilling to hear the opinions offered and to witness theat 
desire of each one to express his ideas. A vote was then take ent 
determine which the class considered the higher form—symph to 
or opera. The debate proved to be a vital factor in motivatin aa 
interest in worthwhile music. - ’ & an 
_Grapys MILLER 


ENGLISH—THE “MOST VALUABLE” SUBJECT 
| A RECONSIDERATION 


Philosophy has been defined as the residuum of otherwise un- 


classified knowledge. A definition of somewhat the same sort might 
be applied to that portion of the high school curriculum which is 
designated, for want of a better name, as English. There was once 
a time when the function of any school was the general education 
of the whole student. With the increasing complexity of modern 


life and the so-called advances of pedagogy (particularly of meth- | 


odology), segments of learning—and, by implication, segments oÍ 
the student’s mind—became split off so that a departmentalized 
curriculum could be set up. Whether this sort of schizoid education 
has outlived or outworn its original usefulness is not for us. t0 


i i istence 0t 
determine here. In any event, there has come into existe 


recent years an overpowering realization that there must be ati 
place, some time during the school day during which a teacher f m 
see a student wholly as himself, not as the recipient for a € 
quantity of mathematics, or music, or social studies. l or pre 
class will not do. It is overfilled with clerical work; 1t nev 


Dr teaching 
sents the ideal teaching situation. The obvious place ages om in 
of students rather than the teaching of subjects 1 the : 
English. It, 


|. | tion. 
ys of specializa pject 


su 
r less unr elate “ti 0 of 
gn 


But English was not spared during the da 
too, was expected to teach a variety of more or *¢ is 
matter. It was supposed to train the student in 
62 
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‘es, niceti even artistries of oral = 
a cie 
rn - in other studies became more an 


l -all for that 
writen P hn English classroom became the catch 


wded, vithin “the allotted time”. The 
more CrO d not be paa e eee ad medieval fate 
English teach parative philology, the art and science of reason- 
the elements oF false of scientific method, the duty and method of 
anne sound mind in a sound body, the correlation of the 
mainta! 


pae has been at once disheartening and encouraging. To 


one who took the whole range of subject-matter seriously, sickness 
smote at his heart as he contemplated the impossibility of the task. 
He either struggled vainly against the flood, or he firmly and pedan- 
tically put aside all but a part of his great inheritance and concen- 
trated on remedial reading, creative writing, or literary appreciation. 
Others, with a broader view, took heart. They realized that when 
all the specialties, overflows, dumpings, and increments were added 
together, they came fairly close to an approximation of that long-lost 
curriculum entity which we have described as general education. In 
eer of such teachers, the most genuine educational ex- 
Miel d e a sinl: are taking place. They are pro- 
nee ple, not merely clever-students. With the classes 
day still called English, a high school educati ish 

Well be an arid, meaningless experi bocce 
say that only in the measure. perience: We could go so far as to 
as English integrates, brings together 


the high sc 
complete educational Artem) does any high school function as a 


r taught an 


hool course of 
ution, 


ONARD F, M i 
ANNHEIM . High School of Music and Art 


OUGHTS ON PITMAN SHORTHAND—AN ANSWER 
te bie =. TO MR. GOULD 
m i , | 
vowel indication r= e Onalize the many seeming inconsistencies of 
Teh, as des itman shorthand, Mr. Gould’s informal re- 


Do} Cribed in hie (ep: l re 
in ha UP one of hes his “Pitman Students Scan the Dictionaries,”* 


stue ening of © Most exasperating and discouraging problems 
ctional Probi itman as well as one of the most difficult in- 

"High po: “Ms which the teacher encounters. 
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While commending Mr. Gould for his scholarly ap | 
problem, I think many teachers will agree that not all shorth 
classes are, collectively speaking, of as delightfully inquiring g and 
as his appears to be; nor would many teachers feel disposed k mina 
the hours in patient library research which Mr. Gould’s own A 
tual curiosity led him to do. Nor doès it seem reasonable i ec- 
laborious an effort should be necessary in order to at so 
many phonetic discrepancies, so obvious to the Ameri 
crop up in the American Pitman classroom. Some simpler method 
easily and uniformly applicable to every classroom, should be found 
for solving this problem which confounds and all too often defeats 

beginning Pitmanites. 


Proach to th 


Can ear, which 


SLAUGHTER OF INNOCENTS. In the meanwhile, however 


the “slaughter of the innocents” goes on. Pupils who are not ana- 


lytically minded, who cannot grasp these fine distinctions in vocali- 
zation, who lack the patience to stick with the subject until com- 
prehension—by a sort of process of osmosis, as one Pitman teacher 
described it to me—finally dawns upon them, besiege the chairmen’s 
offices term after term for permission to drop shorthand. “I know 
I am going to fail”; “I don’t like. shorthand”; “I don’t think I am 
cut out for stenography” ; “I just can’t understand all those vowels.” 
And, of course, they do fail—by the score. — : > 


ANGLO-AMERICAN DIFFERENCES. In the final analysis, as 
Mr. Gould corroborates through his study of dictionaries, the ith 
culty is due to differences in British and American pronunciation 
Pitman is a British system of shorthand, and the British shorthan 
student encounters no inconsistencies between the manner 1? wW k 
the vowels are indicated and the manner in which they are fe 
nounced. ` It is wholly consistent, for example, with peust Ach 
to mark “earth” with a dot-vowel, for “earth” in England ane ©" 
land is pronounced “air-th,” a dot-vowel sound. B 
inconsistent to do.so in America, where “earth” ha + no “pee” 
vowel sound found in “urge,” a dash-vowel sound. Andm fF n 
gogical necessity” should require an American pu he 
breath that shorthand is written phonetically, to write t ab 
with a dot and the other with a dash just because the Bri | 
inventing a system for British writers, did so. 
It would seem to me that the best interests 


e wor 


of pupils woHlt 
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ervisors would go to work (1) a 
phonetic inconsistencies, indicate 


textbook. materials and (2) consider ways 


l | in- 
¢ simplifying the entire problem of teaching vowe 
sof s 
all the “swea 


AM onus 5 oe upon full and precise vowel indication is 
eae eto but is largely unnecessary—almost as unnecessary 
ae x 5 shorthand, where the problem is non-existent. During 
stn of teaching Pitman to myself, I found that I got along 
much better if I neglected dots and dashes and concentrated my 


attention upon correct position. I found that it was seldom neces- 


‘sary to bother about whether to use a dot or a dash, and if so, 
whether to make it a light or a dark one, and if so, where to place. — 


I indicated vowels, from the first lesson, only where I, the pupil, 
felt the necessity for them, and I exerted my effort in the direction 
of remembering what sounds relegated an outline to the first, second, 
or third position. I was encouraged in this unorthodox method by a 
Pitman writer who had learned his shorthand in Scotland and who 
oan not understand the American insistence upon both’ vowel in- 
i ee the subject also with Mr. John 

ger of the Pitman Corporation, who was 


i S 9 
’ 


PUTTING IT 
course, in the che a TEST. The proof of the pudding is, of 
Fil on ¥o & After observing a number of Pitman teachers 


Wel indication ; i 
tion in the time-honored manner, I was eager 


“ory to the test in a beginning Pitman class. Only 


rt c 
an be made upon what was entirely an informal 


nat} as d : . 
Nations, Pupils in ieee by success on departmental exami- 
experime 


a : More So, than those ; ntal” class were quite as successful, 
Pupil © uniform eami € in other classes ; the highest marks made 
he S in the eee wis that particular term were made by 
lant © subject perio class; not a single pupil in that class 
uring the term; and every pupil promoted 

rm successfully sustained herself 

ST teacher the following term, The Sans saved in talk- 
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PERANDI. I do not think it is. On the.contrary, 
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HIGH POINTS tate, 


Č, . . . ’ Ig 
3 ing and choral drilling on vowel sounds afforded the Bors 3 45) 
oe. 3 essa 


for connected dictation and for a great deal more Practice in w.. 
= words in the proper position with emphasis not Upon fine aie 
' of pronunciation but upon the sound ‘groups that belong nae 
second, or third position. I feel no hesitancy in saying that | rst, 
do it the same way again—and again and again, Or rer a 
wouldn’t—if I had a chairman who happened to disagre aps I 
_ There are, of course, many other reasons why pupils fail 
hand, both Gregg and Pitman, than inherent difficulties in 
ject. But that they fail in shorthand in greater numbers th 
other field save mathematics (see Herbert A. Langtry, 
Failure in the Academic High Schools,” High Points, October, 1943) 
should be a challenge to all shorthand teachers and supervisors K: 
justifies the raising of any question which might aid in the solution 
of so costly a problem. As Mr. Langtry said in the above-quoted 
study, “It calls for vigorous action by many persons at work on 


in short. 
the sub- 
an in any 


many fronts if the existing challenges of the pupil subject failure | | 


in the academic high schools are to be met.” 5 
Perhaps this is one of the challenges on the shorthand front. . 
Wera G. MITCHELL 


DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF A 
SCHOOL LUNCHROOM | 
felt 


The principal, the teachers,.and the students understood ; 
the need for a reorganization of the students’ lunchro e: i 
writer became the coordinator of the efforts of all 4 
reorganize the lunchroom procedues and pangan 

The problem, as conceived, became a aoa ic „motional 
teachers, and supervisory staff. It was conceded = affect on the 
climate established in the lunchroom would have ikr as a whole 
emotional climate in each classroom, and upon the scht ) 





“Subject E i 


Evander Childs High Schoo! 


those who Violated 


A SCHOOL LUNCHROOM 





“eMENT OF 
aNAGEMEN ; t they can practice desirable social relationships. 
is mierda worthwhile leisure activities is to be pro- 
= This was also to be a project in practicing democ- 
qualities of good citizenship. 


M 
ocial habits 

opportun! 
vided for them. 


S 


racy, and to learn the 


OCED r 
7 following procedures were used : 


First, the problem and the aims were used by the students in dis- 
cussion groups. 

Second, the teachers, supervisors and paid lunchroom personnel 
were consulted by the coordinator. } 

` Third, suggestions for implementing the aims and objectives were 
given to the coordinator who compiled the same with the aid of 


URES. In order to implement these aims and objectives 


several students’ committees and with several teachers. These be- 


came tentative. _ ’ 


Fourth, a copy of the rules and regulations was submitted to the 
G.O. Council. This body questioned the coordinator, and after a 


discussion voted to accept the rules and regulations officially as its 
own. - : 


Fifth, the rules and regulations were submitted by the coordinator 
to the teachers at a conference for consideration, and finally to the 
supervisory staff, 

Sixth, a student 


court was set up to listen to c i 
judge violators of p omplaints, and to 


the rights of others in the lunchroom, as well as 


the rules and regulations. Records of the pro- 


were to be kept by the st -j 
aah mt y udent-judges. 


Ppropriate place in th i 
Use by the court, p e lunchroom was set aside for 


: , el 
with the court l as the student leaders, 


method o ; 
ighth, i appeal to the coordinator was also devised. 


ceedings 


could lodge a complaint 


octives 3" | a ‘Ooms, such Aa ied to plan the physical set-up in the lunch- 
a statement of aims and pa nf the f  Bulations, cut st j and chair arrangement, typed the rules and 
AAM, SAD TE ae a upervisors. th for 7 alcoves, €ncils, and painted numbers on tables and letters 


i d s i 
rived at by the students, teachers, a a rdet growth 
aims was that all concerned should guide 


s ‘ for them an 
effective living in the environment provider’ * side the pul i 
during the lunch period. Another aim was 
to help them to guide themselves to ha Lig o 
ordered home. Students were to use this p 
66 
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n dur: wit . 
raciously n jesi?" | ' uring their Ja: which to 


h, the G 

from a 0. Council appointed a committee to select student- 
., Stades in the school, The Council also voted a sum 

purchase games for use by the students 


in the lunchroom. The Council then ap- 
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B OO IG T | 
pointed ittee to canvass the stud > 1945) IN DEFEN 
pointed a committee e students for their cho | nsible for the 


- games, and to purchase the same. ice op f a You are TePo onsibility a 
All of the above was arrived at through conferences wit 4 It is ye 


MATHEMATICS mi iiim 


cleanliness of your table and floor space. 
place your chair against the table when you 


essary noise or movement. If you wish to talk 


eachers, and supervisors. The coordinato ents f ig to be no unnec ; + ce . 
t : =" oat y fie nid ai h ba the common link of é There at another table, obtain the permission of the teacher-in-, 
. in e me , p p a or the Coordinator + mie pè our section to leave your table. Please use conversational 
visit other schools and to observe their lunchroom iin JA to f chasg j ‘ing 
‘ n e when ta s á 
Teachers sent the coordinator articles about lunchroom Mans ures, f Bie a attend to your wants before or after your lunch period. There 
from various educational magazines. , Sement ° so be no “leaving of the room.” In case ‘of an emergency, ask the 


f your section for a pass. Get back to your table as ` 


Individual teachers and students sent in suggestions and (a teacher-in-charge © 
: cys ible 
soon as possible, 


even volunteered to act as smaller committees to collect 


Magazines | l ou table to get a drink, or to buy food or refreshment 
š i 7. You may eave y one ments. 
K that could be read by the boys after they had finished eating. Sty. f Return your tray, knife, fork, and spoon to the table near the food cage 
dents were to play games at their tables only after they had finished: | as soon as you are through using them. : 
eating. l 'E 9, When you have finished’ eating, use the rest of the period for studying, 


for reading, and for talking quietly. 
10. You may borrow a game by leaving your program and G.O. cards with 
the game monitor, You will get your cards back when you return the 


Student control over discipline was provided for, as well as stu: 
dent inspection for cleanliness. 


r int th l ; l i i. : : 
In order to acqua t the students and the teachers with the rules | game in good condition. A fine will be imposed for the misuse of a 
and regulations, it was decided to place a mimeographed copy in | game. | 
the hands of each student, teacher, and supervisor. Provision to | ll. Service monitors are here to make the lunchroom a livable place for 
amend the rules and regulations was also provided for by the G.O. | you. Please help them by doing as they ask you to do. 
gu p a ; 12. A Student Court has been appointed b 
, appointe : 
Council. l ; k by boys who break the rules and re iion, ee to try offenses 
This is an experiment in creating educational opportunities for |  — self-government. You pi iong pi PE cee. THS i 
: oof Wie & s otu E Mantell od may appeal from the Court’s decision to Dr 
effective and democratic living in an environment that meamingi™ | oA k by writing a note stating the reasons for your appeal 
to the sudent. It is also an attempt to guide and to corre aA ai E fi = be blown about 5 minutes before the ot of the 
iviti in hi 1 day so that the scho? | > tou are to remain seated at “het: 
activities of the student ae ha oe ware: i p: Aa ap period, while section Shinta ia sls au m use this time as 
will help him to grow fully and adequately in a oor. If your place is not clean and i eae ha meee 


e m 3 ; i 0 ` . i ` 
It is an attempt to guide the growth of the whole child in his t | peni will be reported to the ea jp ee a ee n pian 
o appe . ‘ » and you wi e à 
pear before it. This also applies if your chair is not has 


environment. - Place at the end of the se 


fa fi ; 
' Hart f number, Se of a fire drill. Leave in th 
Following are the form and regulations as adopted by the | es Ea in the order of your table 
the end of t TAU 


° “1. g {Í f e E . 
High School G. O. Council: Herman P. Mantel | he line if oa I a will be permitted. You will go to 
Arthur Franzen Cafeteria- ERMAN P, Miters. Observe this rule. 

Principal | Coordinato = f Haaren High School 

HAAREN HIGH SCHOO% ; ie | 
Official Lunchroom Regulations | : DEFENS | 
(To be kept in Notebook) Off Room Tr Before th E OF MATHEMATICS 
jons f S coy 


© war, the 
Off. Class-————""" ntry ha Study of mathematics in the high schools of 


eee assed t ta een : f 
This is your lunchroom. The G. O. Council p she te of D the fact “het a steady decline. Relevant statistical 
your benefit. oe rable Nom_——— for | Ometry ha acters a and more secondary schools algebra 
1, You are assigned to AlCOVE——— +. table. | & elective” subjects, and students, taki 
: k Your attendance will be taken daily at this J | | | , ae 
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| come to regard mathematical study in the same class 
of Latin and Greek—purely anachronistic, 


their cue from teachers, supervisors, and educational thin 1945 
ers 


with the Study 


Consequently Tegiste 
rs 


in mathematics classes began dropping at an alarming rat 

was possible to envision the time, not far distant, when ma pyi 

would occupy a relatively minor role in high school curtical a 
, 4 


MATHEMATICS ESSENTIAL. The war has made 
evident what we might have suspected all along—our technolog; 

civilization requires that a fairly large percentage of our yout 
the business and industrial worlds equipped with a basic knoe ae 
of the fundamentals of mathematics, a subject which js not ao 
the “handmaiden of the sciences,” but the essential tool for hanélin 
the complex machinery of our modern world. When the leaders y 
the present enterprise of winning the war had a chance to observe 






the youth of our nation on a large scale, they discovered that youth _ | 


to be astonishingly ignorant. What caused them to cry out in despair 
was the fact that our “educated” young people, those from the high 
schools and colleges, had had little mathematical training and this 
little had long ago fallen into desuetude. 
MATHEMATICS REFRESHED. It should not have required a 
major cataclysm such as the war to arouse the general public to the 
need for training our youth in mathematics. While mathematics 
teachers may be generally aware of the major objectives of mathe- 
matical study, they frequently fail to make thes ae 
in the classroom. If they wish to promote esteem and ent pe 
for mathematical study, they must keep the subject from 


. a . z of routine 
into the stagnation of tradition and the rigor maS iok 
methodology. To keep the subject fresh and alive, tO shem ho" 


: to 
interest of students and to make perfectly obvious resent an 


mathematics can contribute to the solution of t an 
ture problems, the mathematics teacher must wear gy, courses 
suggestions involving revisions in curricula, agit the | i 
study, etc. Otherwise the danger remains pana „nd the gra 
old attacks on our subject will once more be ma urrie w 
elimination of mathematics, from the high poa 

again become the order of the day. 
’'s pelief th 


FALLACIES OF THE PAST. It is the writer 
70 


i math 


e objectives explicit 


N 


č . (g 
besides serving prac 


E: m aer 


| worthwhile objectives in the high school cur- 
erve many done with an eye to the realization of these 
fallac in the past has been that, even among those 
The fa id ho ‘recognized the multitude of worthwhile 
t oa few attempts were made to teach specifi- 
outcomes tO atcomes; rather, great dependence was placed on 
cally for sve) a g”. Only the ignorance-of the general public 
konani ns a of our educators, as to the real meaning of mathe- 
ui opii asible for the failure to see that mathematical study 
en tical” and vocational ends, is of utmost im- 
portance as training in reflective thinking, esthetic appreciation, and 
in such desirable attributes as tolerance and social sensitivity. To 
achieve these objectives it is essential that the mathematics teacher 
himself be a clear thinker, an admirer of achievement, a liberal in- 
dividual and a mathematical enthusiast. If he lacks these qualities 
himself, it is difficult to see how he can inculcate clear thinking, 
esthetic appreciation, or social awareness in the student. 


Fp MATH 


n serve man, 
if teaching 15 


CRITICAL THINKING. The common fallacies of inexact think- 
ing such as we meet in every day experience are markedly at vari- 
ance with the exact, logical development of mathematical thought. 
nat amg me be made to evaluate an ordinary argu- 
explicit ood i T, , hs Pang were to make such evaluation an 
a Si apia E a ching. The student might be made to look 
with a strong enot on all ad hominem arguments and arguments 
day reasoning, ne h slant. He might learn to see that in every- 
10 sone: A tere aa = different meanings for different people; 

e an aura of holiness while to others the 


Same term h 

as an bd . x 

common te altogether pejorative connotation. Consider such 
“ rms as “Socialism” “ 


“th Tudivi Ecotec i, a O85. oid 
crt aca he Me Shee nee 
‘Tom a marvelon a eration”, Most terms in Sommer uw suffer 
k à term may e i and in the same discussion the mean- 
fo Or specious neers S€ many times. The student must learn to 
iy Such logica] fall umptions and for false conclusions as well as 
et in Seen as are involved in the misuse of the indirect 
lla, athematical a necessary and sufficient conditions, 
T of four terms ys ould have made him familiar with the 
Sat data, Misleading’ E in a circle, hasty generalization, 1n- 
ing analogies, and many other fallacies i 


loo 


\ 
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Š he should be taught to spot in what he hears and rea i. : 1945) 
classroom. ‘Think of the tragic consequences of the Side 
“George Washington told us to avoid entangling alliance $3 Sumen 
not, then, join the League of Nations.” Here we have an a ou 
example of the fallacy of four terms, The conclusion js valid a 
if we insert another premise not given, namely, “We ought a 
nothing that George Washington told us to avoid.” Atios 3 do 
advertisement contains numerous fallacies the most como 
which is the fallacy of assuming the truth of the inverse, exits of 
Dandy Fountain Pen the ink flows freely,” and the advertising : i 
wants you to think, “If the pen is not a Dandy Fountain Pei 
ink does not flow freely.” , 






COMPROMISE. All this takes time, it is true, and it may be neta 
sary to neglect some formal manipulative processes in algebra or 


some propositions in geometry—but it is worth the sacrifice. In | 


fact, there need be no sacrifice if the proper amount of time is given 
to mathematical study—enough time being the four high school 
years. William H. Learned in a study made for the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, called The Quality of 
the Educational Process in the United States and Europe, contends 
that our secondary school curriculum is “a rope of sand” —we haye 
too many discrete units in the curriculum and not enough ona 
If a subject is to become profitable and functional, its study na 
be sustained over a protracted period of time. 


From few subjects can the pupil derive greater mr , 
tion, in the broadest sense, than he can from or "ie 
every student can learn to draw beautifully, but near on veachet’ 
can be made to understand, to a degree ae wre? vine! ad more 
enthusiasm, the beauty and wonder of human inte i ‘he genius 
achievement. The student may be made to sce that ni must 
and the saints set the goals toward which the rest a oes not ™ 9 
strive. To teach esthetic appreciation in ores dust dese 
to show how geometrical forms are employ j “aha it means to! 
church windows, or in famous paintings, but ra 


still admiration for the dignity of the human mn 


‘the is taub” | spy: 
a ae olerant if he 18°? contsid® 
Can the pupil fail to become more rr atity of 15 pay m 


ec 
He must be made t° t fallacy 
j are based upon | 


precia- 


-cover in the history of mathematics the un 


tions to human development? l 
generalizations about human beings 
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TiC. aT 


the particular to the general and to note that most 
s are based upon insufficient data, while emotion 
criticisms n me to rationalize rather than to reason about 
leads t0 aoa sale tendency to assay common beliefs and preju- 
cible of the mathematical method would become 
yt iously stated, mathematics teaching were designed 
rg ive this outcome. Thus the student would acquire 
reness, but that skepticism which is the basis of 
hallmark of the civilized man. 


sp OF MATHEMA 


dices in 
habitual 1 
explicitly to achiev 
not alone social awa 
knowledge, and the 


RESEARCH EXPERIMENT. We, at Brooklyn Technical High 
School, have initiated a little experiment for which we make no 
great claims except that it is, we feel, a first step in the proper 
direction of making explicit the types of correct reasoning used im- 
plicitly in mathematics, and that it acquaints the student with those 
more egregious types of error in logic to which he is bound to be 
exposed in the macrocosm outside the school. Students in geometry 
have been assigned research library periods during the term. Ref- 
erence books such as Nyberg’s Exercises in Reasoning, Christof- 
ferson’s Geometry Professionalized for Teachers, Richardson’s 
a of rs athematics and many others are'made available. 
ene ate a is preceded by a classroom discussion on various 

gical methods of reasoning’ and applied geometric rea- 


soning. The importance ik 
of the . 
taken from inter topic is educed, relevant material 


esting aspects of pupil i 

tion laid >t pupil experience and the founda- 
Riel fe, jc pupil research. - Following the library 
couraged th eh expected to hand in a report in which he is en- 
trations of the "ginal mathematical and non-mathematical illus- 


teacher and Principles discussed. Classroom discussion between 
= Pupil follows the submission of the report. 
€y wholly on a series of 


above for the realiai assignments such as those indicated 
Would be na: “ization of the goals mentioned in this article 
i faching so hat ten. We are striving for a new point of view 
Meaningful and e logical Concepts of mathematics may be made 
to fun explicit during the entire course and may be made 


| nction SO 
as t , l 
Mig g, esthetic > contribute to the student’s growth in reflective 


0 ' a ` = bd e,2 œ 
Perativeness, PPreciation, social sensitivity, tolerance, and co- 


MORE 
NOT. 
LESS MATHEMATICS. Thus it appears that the 
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jpuTE TO I. JOE . > bands that tied their interest to the 
students in our high schools need more not less mathematical 4... to bre the narrowing andy store an d the “movie” theatre, 
ing, but not the traditional and stultifying drill mislabeleg sie , “ie, where they lived, He ° est in the cultural experiences that 
matics.” Instead, let us give all students four years of athe. Joca = awaken them to an inter P a wo in Egypt or Auera; 
mathematical training consonant with their needs, inie oh | and common soldier was being = at ed 
abilities, and in which the subject matter of the classroom jg d and i P or France, England or the ; ? 
related to everyday experience. Let the major emphasis be on oe i. he end of the term there was an awareness of the tremen ous 
cepts, not on manipulation, and let the concepts be met again ON | By t ea that G. I. Joe was having; gates had been opened into 
again on higher and higher levels. We must abandon the ng experis hrough history and art, language and customs, as re- 


new lands, t 


doctrine of “concomitant learning” as we have already abandoned ealed in his letters. 
v 


the outworn “faulty psychology.” Let us stress the processes of | 
reflective thought which is essentially the mathematical process. and i AN ASSEMBLY PROGRAM. In June, when the Assembly Com- . 
let us pay a great deal of attention to how these processes may | mittee was assigning programs for the fall term to various individu- 
function to cerate a better citizenry for a more efficient democracy, als, departments, and clubs, the assembly program for Armistice 


WILLIAM H. SCHWARTZ Brooklyn, Technical High School | week was given to the writer to prepare. Immediately she thought 
a | of making it a tribute to G. I. Joe. | m 
TRIBUTE TO G. I. JOE In September, she sent word through all classes in the school for 


letters and more letters; for typical or significant stories about 
G. I. Joe and for whimsical or amusing verse about his experiences. 
relia a material came in than could possibly be used. The 

ngth of the assembly period made it necessary to limit the pro- 


After the boys in service had been going overseas for about a 
year, it occurred to a teacher of English that they must be writing | 
letters home, some of them, and that somewhere in the vast pile of f 


mail matter being returned to these shores there were probably | gram so that finally j 

sincere accounts of new experiences that would make very interest- | grouped sundries cement aoe a only letters. These were 

ing reading for a larger audience than the one whose name was on | France, England (Stratford) $ d dea taly (Naples and Rome), 

the envelope. The tremendous impact of foreign life and avila | The Modern Mera : e South Seas. 

on the vigorous irrepressible thinking of G. I. Joe was bound, t | slides and Kodachromes iro a em cooperated by borrowing 

would seem, to bring forth interesting letters. l a Places and monuments ENÉ, A Metropolitan Museum to illustrate 
An invitation was given to all of this teacher’s English clasa i “4 England. After each toned in the letters from Italy, France, 

bring in letters received from men and women in the service, =o E ares lights Were ea of letters from these countries had 


d out and the slides were shown while 


a aa , e, Or 
descriptive of foreign scenery, people, customs, languag ng or DE ex 
mment descriptive of the pictures 


1 Save brief : 
giving tales of difficulties encountered in foreign lands, am 


Pre 
iar by the Same depa 


: ‘ es. rtm 

interesting, or letters recounting exploits and ee ve purely f liste duction given at -a , 
made clear that we expected parts of the letters whi P ia De for what Game nie of the program prepared 
personal ‘to be omitted. ne Hi Then ® | Who hae as an Occasion for c ollow and related the whole to Armis- 

Occasionally, now and then, letters were broug were being Om «Alt Passed but of the s dier whe aa MaE EEAO TOA Ra 
the students became aware of how much the letter ` appear off E cose a ugh the letters had Pande vena 

r mn , 

joyed by all the members of the classes, the lette Whether econ e int aroused keen interest and had gotten 


d i 
frequently. | Ourse ye 7 Would haye Fipa of the classroom, we wondered 


ate > w e 
s not only t° ae E. the tan dependent = “ame effect in a large auditorium. Of 
e ; e 


PURPOSE. The purpose back of this project W% 4g enlarg st comer of tho microphone, for carrying each word 
a nice social feeling but al 
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MARION WEEKS ° 


PENNY EMPORIUM 


There are a number of miscellaneous services a school librarian 
performs that qualify her as a Barrie-esque proprietress of a penny 
emporium. Ina boys’ school, where there is no sewing department, 
rescue with needle and thread ;, and having 
Boy Scout, she directs the 


are some buttonless 


she often comes to the 


ascertained that she is not dealing with a 


amateur tailor in sewing a fine seam. There 


and tattered youths who, 
or sensitiveness to color harmony, 
One does not expect them to rea 
for tailoring suppl 
affix a senior portr 


s done in a treme 


4 the brush handle 
h cheese cloth, the, 


his nose 1%: 
the 


vided by a safety pin. 


More seasonal than the request 
peal for a daub of library paste to 
application. The operation is alway 
with paste oozing over like the 
as sticky as a pop stick. Mopping frantically wit 
Amherst aspirant is often distressed to discov 
than the top of his head falls 


The graduating class is particularly charming 


Night, a time when they cou 
the walls of the gymnasium. They prom 
were Sheratons, and to show their goo 
sometimes don kid gloves for the fur 
party is over, not all the chairs are returned. 
dons boxing gloves. And though the 


chairs are found as fa 
76 


gym is 
r from home as the to 


filling of a pie, an 


er that 


on the folding crease of 
around 


d S, IGH POINTS (March, 19 
_ could hear and the room was as silent as when an appreciati » 1945) 
ence listens to a performance of Hamlet. ve audi. 
During the weeks in which the assemblies were present 
Departments of English and Modern Languages prepared a 
board displays of photographs of the same foreign lands me 
in the letters and taken by men in service in those countries 
ful pictures of these places were also displayed. 
We hoped in this assembly project to show the girls their resoa, 
sibility for knowing about the places with which their frien 
military service are familiar. In this way we supply common Ẹ in 
for social contact and conversation when these boys return. poo 


Bay Ridge High School 


through laziness, Of self-consciousness, 
prefer the temporary repair pro- 


rteously ask for library 
ise to handle t em 


: : c 
d intentions ; after the 


niture moving: 
Then the W38 «L 


in the 
p floor. 


ait to a college 


d, the 
ulletin 
ntioned 
Beauti. 


d Carlyle. 
ies is the ap 


ndous hurry, 


applicatio": 
enior pas 


irs t0 
er s if they 


lass 
ibrati 








think that 


NY gMPORIUM 


floor 
d on the first , 
P hone booth. 


the library is a thirty yard dash from 
At the beginning of a period the person 
ent on line at the front desk is likely to 
most loudly see h ni f ickels f 
athless lad who wants to exchange a coin tor nickels tor 
be a ace elephone Company. Sometimes his haste is caused 
E cine to call Mama to beg her to deliver the sneakers junior has 
left on the breakfast table, sometimes by a crass attempt to divert 
the money-changer Ss attention from the fact that one of the pennies 
is Canadian or that a quarter rings hollow. 

If, on such an occasion, the librarian agrees with the poet that 
“man is vile,” she can ease her heart by looking at the green things 
a-growing at her sunny windows. The eternal sansevieria, the scarlet 
geranium, the thrips-threatened ivy are most likely her own; but 
the plant with the lone string bean, and the unidentified leafing thing 
that some of the library patrons swear is rhus toxicodendron, belong 
‘desiree era em themselves reared in dark apartments, who 
ir claim to a sunny patch for an experiment in grow- 
= Unfortunately they sometimes forget that a plant cannot live 

y sun alone. Then the librarian-landlord must water the withering 


_ Sprout with mental reservation to cast out the forgetful husband- 


man; or she sends an overdue noti i 
tice t 
bak vio nie amen, an at o the negligent Luther Bur- 
e 

alea a, at who are foster fathers to white mice and 
the bottoms o 7. Nes the library to supply old newspapers for lining 
that their dwellig ges. The rodents can not complain to the OPA 
crave a more ated aie regularly re-decorated. But they might 
of the New Y reading diet than that which the financial section 

The Salvage Squad is inclined to 


s ork Times affords. 
e zoologi ; 
oological Specimens should not look a gift horse in 


the mouth, 
And so it 

iiss goes. It’ 

ibrar s all part i 

she'll i On guard part of school library management. The 


to pres 
l over a yi preserve her rayons, never knows whether 


s : li 

4 oves it for ne z = or a snake left for safe-keeping. But 
u the school—it m Ta that the library can be more than the 
MA Scuwerkape n be the whole whirling wheel. 


Bronx High School of Science 
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The Administration of Pupil Traffic in the Senior High Schoo}: A 
Based on Fifty Urban Senior High Schools. School E Ta Study 
Fordham University. Ucation, 


There is no doubt that the administration of pupil traffic in o 
high schools is a major problem, To examine present methods of : 
it, and to recommend improvements, this study of fifty senior hi 
was made. 

The most important factors influencing traffic problems seem t 
type of building, curriculum, number of staircases and exits, and ad 
tion of traffic. , 

Type of building: In an “F” or “L” type building, it was found’ 
rangement of rooms and staircases permitted a greater speeding up of nae 
than in the double “E” type building, which has been used much more a , 
quently. ‘ 

Curriculum: Most schools distribute the rooms belonging to each depart- 


ur Public 
ONtrollin 
gh Schools 


© be the 


ment among ‘several floors to lighten the traffic load on staircases, Program. - 


ming students for double periods also decreases congestion. 

Number of staircases and exits: Regarding these most important arteries 
of traffic, the rule seems to be “The more the better,” particularly. in con- 
nection with ground exits. Since the center stairs are the most frequently 
used, and therefore the most congested, schools having elevators in their 
main corridors can ease the traffic problem. | | 

Administration of traffic: Almost all schools have student aides headed 
by a faculty member to control traffic. Even so, it was found that in the 
twice-monthly fire-drills required by the Board of Education, only two-thirds 


of the schools studied succeed in clearing the building in the required time. 


Of course special rooms, such as assembly halls, lunchrooms, gymnasii 
and libraries, have their own special traffic problems. In assembly halls, A 
number of exits seems to be the prime-factor in determining traffic spete, 
while in regard to cafeterias, it was discovered that the scho ‘east 
gestion were those issuing lunch passes to permit students A P e, 
building. Pupil traffic relating to the gymnasium was influenced by 
number of exits, and time allowed for dressing. B ; 

In conclusion, solutions offered dealt with, first, building e25 
where “F” or “L” type buildings for future schools, more a fed . . 
cases were advocated. Improvement for existing schools in¢ satel uble 

tion of rooms belonging to each department throughout ent use 
| periods whenever possible, issuing of lunch passes, encourag! & died that is 
of the library, since it was the only one of the special umber ° 


rooms stud! 
«ates ‘ ecifie 
not used to capacity, and limiting programs of pupils to 4 SP 
floors. 


It is hoped that these suggestions wil 
traffic in our public high schools in the future. 


JESSE GRUMETTE . Abraham 
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f Intelligence. ‘event D. Stoddard. Macmillan Co., New 
g 0 


pook R 
The M ee 194 
mi George D. Stoddard, Commissioner of Education of ths State 
Our own pas written a meritorious book. Its several merits are: (1) An 
' ical and not too technical account of intelligence measurement, 
limitations. (2) A thoughtful, well analyzed, operational defi- 
(3) A description, in some detail, of the procedures, 
the celebrated Iowa studies on the relation of en- 
À to the development of intelligence. The book is shot through with 
diamen iing sociological insights. This is its greatest merit. 
a ee i pie intelligence as an ability to act in situations that are 
characterized by difficulty, complexity, economy, goal, social value, originality, 
concentration of energy, resistance to emotional forces. Each of these con- 
cepts is given extended analysis. Of course Stoddard makes no claim that 
intelligence tests measure the above, except by accident. In fact, he is im- 
patient and annoyed with the narrowness, infertility, and patent clerical skill 
of American testers, He says of them, “The millions of man hours devoted 
to preparing, administering, scoring, interpreting, and defending mental 
measurements have yielded a tiny dust heap of knowledge about language, 
thought, growth, and meaning.” (P. 186.) It is interesting to note that it 
has been the Deweys, the Russells, the Carnaps—philosophers, logicians, 
semanticists—who have given us our profoundest insights into language, 
thought, and meaning! The American testers have left us a monument of 
si in the form of LQ. constancy and educational determinism. These are 
la in the opinion of scientist Stoddard. 
was partly Feat "m pe paien rarr under Stoddard’s direction, 
study are summarized by the 7 g the I.Q. myth. The conclusions of the 
effect on the LQ. Ruslan R atement that the environment has a great 
own homes would show ment — low I.Q. parents, who, if left in their 
general population when re retardation, actually reach a level above the 
these facts is clear, It is e in foster homes. The moral significance of 
Perior environment a solemn obligation of society to provide a su- 
Unused reserves of ot its young. We must develop the enormous 
Ihe million mo, etal power, “If in the middle of tl 
st under brivileged Aymert e of the twentieth century, 
‘ s erican four-year-olds could speak with 
of organized capital, labor ligi ; 
toke coun ve to give!” (p 292); ia or religion, something and 
Ie. An abler and eller Tor e continues, “The process will 
home, school f er informed youth population will demand 
ana community practice that transcend our tra- 


0 . . 
excellent histori 
isions 
tests, revisio , 
nition of intelligence. 
results, and conclusions of 


Velo, CONCEDES of t 

wil Re nto q om a in society, Eventually such a program, if de- 

lo fright. a way of ife fo i economic and political implementation, 

Stor n al | ut firm bie ee and American in its ideology as 
Sa $ 

faily m or the ars lover of humankind. He plugs for the crazy genius 

basig E inheritance eand lowly, He is indignant about the Juke-Kallikak 
fli mythology, He considers it a disgrace that on the 


evi en . bd bY 
' | ce we have formed definite conclusions concerning 
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E the inheritance of feeblemindedness. Further supporting the ¢ 
lowly, he says that they do the world s work, that they Produce most oe 
mentally able in the next generation, that they discharge their responsibiry 

| as well as the elite. “They have for example, learned how to have hila 

= acrucial accomplishment in any spectes; their social betters, the mules, hot 


ause of 


may 10 1949 








































p learned how not to.” (p. 285). This is his great condemnation of the Superi MUNICIPAL BUILDING Ç 
1.Q. classes. They do not have enough children. In this, he states, « or NEW YORK CITY 
have discovered the fastest ond surest way im which the Western world may > Ea itt == poeeun agi 
spin to its predicted twilight. (p. 470). 1 WARE D 
The great hope for the continual betterment of humankind lies in the 
genius. We must see to it that the genius is given the type of nurture and P 
freedom that will lead to the maximum in SERAUVE achievement. Too often 
have we stifled genius because of our fear of the “radical” ideas of the genius, 
“We have been able to maintain so much of the medieval in our educational, i 
social and religious life, only because good minds, as they developed, were $ N 
carefully routed through safe channels, later becoming the defenders, if nte 
the prophets, of things-as-they-are” (P. 338). And one last penetrating insight: f \ 
“The man of genius rank, demolishing comfortable habits and loyalties, given = | 
.. . to the destruction of false gods, cannot have an easy time of it among his 
fellow humans. ... When confronted with a vista of better times and better “Mv = 
lives, people cling to what they feebly like and and are bored with—this above Janie 
= $ - TA Ty 
all: man hates to be disturbed.” This puts you and me of the genus Average- {Biya 
man, in our places. Let us disturb ourselves and read the book. ee LOGY 
: im 
E ETAGE 
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“Your School, Your Children” 


OSKOWITZ, 
D vp | H. O perintendent. High School Division 
Assis 
ative and challenging book belongs less in the cate- 
This — literature than in the realm of social polemics. 
ardi Eich be discounted as the product of the very limited 


As such, ve a teacher serving in a marrow area of an untypical 
c 
experien 


il And yet the author writes isi S Err A — 
2 bject of stimulating consideration Of socia issues of the 
on not only to schools but to the community at large. 
greatest — embracing the transcendent problems of 
teaching the meaning and responsibilities of democratic citizenship, 
the adaptation of the curriculum, the maintenance of educational 
standards, the inculcation of attitudes of mutual understanding, 
unity and good will, merit earnest attention and intelligent appraisal. 

The discussion of these issues reflects the weakness of the author's 
contribution. In an endeavor to defend a thesis, she. is forced to 
take a position; and, in consequence, fails to acknowledge, on the 
one hand, the limitations of the school, and, on the other, the positive 


steps already incorporated in the existing program to reach these 
very objectives. | | 


THE PRIMARY PROBLEM. Grudgingly, and not too agree- 
a ae recognizes the forces outside the school which 
anaga, dai. Die for the unwholesome attitudes of intoler- 
a i dene ut she asserts vehemently that the school by 
these influences =r indoctrination should be able to overcome 
tent propagan da di at the larger social area of behavior and cur- 
resides in the aie the effectiveness of the school program 
€ social circle oe of the “receptive” victims by the home, 

e instruments of a and persistent propagandists who use all 
Prejudice, In brief ae ere and the blandishments of popular 
acceptable br- , u e school and the teacher have not asserted an 
7 ¢ their attitudes in the area of reason and enlightenment to 
$ 51S, in short the sin re persuasive than the appeal to unreason. 

“a Social z foe ole problem of education and it goes beyond 
"i “lations alone. It is the primary problem of the 

YMposiy 
(L. B, Fischer), the book, Your S chool, Your Children, by Marie Syrkin 
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_ discovery and acceptance of truth versus fiction, of fact y + 1945) y pa le that a different curriculum may yield more cogent stand- 
ion, of permanence versus transience, of the beautiful ia Opin. onceivab Sy pertinent and useful? In this chapter, the author 
ugly, of the genuine versus the spurious. That korle Ersus the ards, €97 omplete misunderstanding of the meag and purposes 
programs have been successful, if only in part, in loati their reveals mil inaugurated “general diploma. 
values we must maintain with passionate optimism, Tod Ng’ these of the ree 


Le » ° (0) Otherwi 
is to yield to an enervating acceptance of total frustration. The 
\ 


programs of inquiry into the bases of good will, the “work shone 
the action programs emphasizing behavior and conduct, the ; Ops,” 
ation of racial and religious groups, indeed the recent stat 
national legislation, show what progress has been made in this ea 
tion. And there are plenty of signs and examples of coura wi 
dealing with recalcitrant individuals, pupils and teachers, to jac 
the conclusion that we mean business and are not merely rendenin 
lip-service to verbalized ideals. The whole area of understanding 
and acceptance of real democratic responsibility is as delicate as it 
is difficult. Indelicacy and lack of sensitivity can set the program 
back many decades. | 


GRESSIVE EDUCATION. . The chapter on progressive edu- 
pROG! ‘ece of shrewd appraisal of the contending schools of 
cation 1S a in the words of John Dewey, we are not forced to 
though fusion on an “either—or” proposition. To do so, is to 
reach 2 he the issue. It is decidedly not a fair criticism to main- 
sr “gsi have been passed from term to termon the theory 
r? there is no use in wasting the tax-payers’ money on a hopeless 
task” and that “the steady lowering of standards . . . has been the 
means of adapting the educational system to the changes precipi- 
tated by the influx of the masses into the schools.” No responsible 
educational administrator or even theorist has ever advanced such 
a theory or offered such an explanation. Actually, these contentions 
are not even sound. i 

The tendency toward unwarranted generalization crops up again 
in the chapter on “What Shall They Read?” The experiences in the 
particular English department are patently untypical, as can be 
observed in most of the schools of this city. Most of the recom- 
mendations are actually in operation including the reading of news- 
ae magazines, current literature, the use of visual—auditory 
aids, and even the free issuance of paper bound books which are to > 


FALLACIES. Generalization is one of the commonest fallacies 
in the application of logic. And the author is hardly free from 
this tendency, as revealed in the chapters on “Measuring Intellig- 
ence” and the “Collapse of Standards.” Incidentally, in my judg- 
ment, these are the weakest chapters in the book. Many of the pro- 
positions and conclusions are superficial and tenuous. For example, 
the author asserts: “Comparisons of private school and public school 


children in the East show a marked intellectual superiority of private become the possession of the recipient. The author is correct when 
school children.” She goes on to explain differences in median i she contends “The problem of the slow child is not adequately met” ; 
on the basis of selectivity. It is not too difficult to agp ¢ 10 iA “The school must insist on greater intellectual isipiine 
are public schools composed of children who g“ i< the generali- shoul 4 Me tasks through which this discipline is to be exercised 
and achievement are superior to private schools. os "OUNES duca- ful life a 2 genuine relationship to the life of the student—the 
zation which is unfounded. Again the author a pt of democracy ens” ich a democracy must offer to and demand of its citi- 
tors have gone so far as to question the a ma rests.” Who are Purposes. ese objectives justify adaptation to newer and broader 
because of the indications given by intel le in any institutions >not lower Standards, but different standards. 
these educators? They certainly do not reside HOPR FOR T 
on our continent. l Aai" consists in the on Man” there jg HE FUTURE. In “The School of the Common 
The error in the discussion ij rt from traditionally academ the School o e resurgence of hope in the potential achievement of 
mon tendency to see in any variation 4 chievement. Mg “know] morrow, These “non-academics,” “illiterates,” lack- 
dness and worthy a these Stras edge of A , i 
patterns a retreat from sonn and necessary? ATC, aol tis TS in the harsh op get history and democracy” are demon- 
ordained these standards as perman merely familiar: Js it llity 9 d arsh crucible of war their acceptance of responsi- 


not, perhaps, arbitrary, subjective, 
6 


€y are doing it w; 
doing it with consummate courage and skill which 


7 
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4 reflect credit on their schools and on themselves, y s wm f other forces.” Counter-indoctrination is Miss Syrkin’s 
hourly, their attitudes toward their comrades in arms cre, daily guthority Oak a solution seems based on the assumption that 
fashioned in blood and sweat and tears. A higher demain bein roposal. n plan and carry out a more powerful program of propa- 
cept than can be expressed verbally is being built inte aie con. | teachers ca the enemy experts have planned and carried out. Even 
of their bones, into their hearts, and into their souls. Raph ganda eee es resolutely to the task, as in the Springfield plan, 


This øi ourselv l . 
e ERT I 2 on tit well enough to succeed, despite those outside forces? 
10ns l are W 


| in a position to exert great influence over the young,” 

wh | oy Serin po they? How much prestige has the average 
r in the eyes of dull-minded, adolescent ruffians who 

lis of synagogues ? What chance has the gentle aca- 
Í gemic against the trained fanatic, expert in propaganda? If we 
«| mean business, and it’s high time that we do, let us fight fire with 


Miss Syrkin is a competent and entertaining reporter, but an in, | fre; let us call in the experts and give them time to do their job 
conclusive and unconvincing editorial writer. Your School, Your of ‘ndoctrination as thoroughly as the Nazis did theirs. 
Children surveys New York City schools, particularly the second- 
ary schools, frankly, unsensationally, and unsentimentally. Teachers, 
subjected to so much stifling pedagogic verbiage, will find Miss 
Syrkin’s lively style and apt examples make the book as real as 


today’s fifth term class in English or the assignment to cafeteria 
patrol. Here is an accurate description of the large New York is beyond the scope of the schools. The schools, she believes, can 


City high school, so accurate that most teachers reading it will find help the white children understand our democratic goals. More 
finding on the printed page in 4 specifically, in class room discipline difficulties with Negro students, 


us hope that a new social environment, fashioned by thes 
of young men and women, will set community patterns o 
hood and mutual understanding within the framework of 
school of tomorrow will be the better able to perpetuate t 


i i hes | che 
won gains. Hope and high confidence sustain our abiding ca 4 oo a n 


ARTHUR FRANZEN" 


THE NEGRO. In her reporting on the Negro, Miss Syrkin in- 
dulges in no pseudo-liberal sentimentality ; she is fair. She follows 
the City-Wide Citizens Committee on Harlem in advocating smaller 
classes, better physical facilities, etc., but admits that a final solution 


the joy of recognition, the joy of- th 

miei sentences, what they have frequently groused about after s E ie oe except in flagrant offences, is recommended because 
j kin, | egro’s underlyi ini : 

the departmental conference or the faculty meeting. Miss Syrki teacher will not ask a “touchy” Ne of injury. The understanding 


bitterness, but with ” Negro boy to pick up a piece of paper 


however. does not grouse; she writes without X 
; s : ting conditions. She 


earnestness, brightness, and enthusiasm in repot | , 
sees the problems clearly; she gropes for the answers. ANTI-SEMITISM. Although “de-conditioning” the mind trained 
> 


; to a hosti : 
ncluding section als | nte radin to the word “Jew” is the job assigned education 
ceding sections cies } success if fic eres anti-Semitism, Miss Syrkin is dubious about 
1: Its In Creat Conditioning has been thorough. The school must 


gas jnation, e the desired ; FNR- ‘ 
discrim | es effect, "Th. attitudes before conditioning by outside forces 


he did not drop. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST FASCISM. A co 
“Synthesis” joins rather loosely the two pre 


š PONE T “Th hoo 
“The School: Its Social Function and ee 


Function.” Concerned with fascism, teria, t . a ; i 

al anti-Semitism as revealed in the classroom, t js e section Setting her feet on = nit Hountlens about in such generalities before 
cane the locker-rooms, even the school —— ven SUC" mediate eruptions = a in proposing a program to meet the 
as , d 1 as n ‘ l leş ° anti- emiti ` ee 

i the schoo grips Seekin , ism expressed in jingles and paro- 

1 function points out that me to 8 to discredi 5 ; 

pm aa p da social attitudes. It must - supe T a Jingles are “hs the Jews’ part in the war. Showing that 
ee =e fascist influences, yet Miss Syrkin admits, ison with ht a Je weaken the unit y to hamper and confuse the enemy, 
i apa sae ublic schools în compar WS, is poses. Y Of America, to attack all Americans, not just 


er à ve and practical. 
cal problem, 


ficial is the influence of the p 


however, existed before the war and will con- 


* Haaren High School. a 
: 9 
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tinue to exist after the war. Miss Syrkin’s providin 


1945) 
Sa tempora 


expedient is better than nothing, but the schools are lo 
b long-range plan. When should the “de-conditioning” b 
by the time children reach kindergarten, some are poi 
racial prejudices of their families. The Springfield 
won't cover the New York area. Should America 
the importance of those customs and thought patterns that 

ate? Perhaps the final answer will be the changing of intercala 
relations to intra-cultural. This section on anti-Semitism arou ae 
longing for the promised land without showing clearly how vm i 
enter it. a 


oking for a 
egin? Ey en 
Soned by the 


Plan Probab 


l 
Seek to ks 


OTHER MATTERS. Shifting rather abruptly from intercultural 


relations, in that part of the book called “The School: Its-Intellec- | 
tual Function,” Miss Syrkin talks shop delightfully. She sums up 


the collapse of standards by saying, “Instead of unreasonably diffi- 
cult demands, they now make no demand at all.” What to do with 
the loafing dullard is simple to some educators: “Get rid of *him.” 
The author believes that with a different approach on the part of 
school authorities Bill would do the work in school that he later does 


in the army. What that different approach is she leaves, apparently, | 


to those same school authorities. She does not discover to the 
reader what the army does to change Bill's attitude and of course 
she makes no attempt to show what page the schools should bor 
from the army book. “It can be done if we are permitted to ji Í 
with small groups for adequate periods of time.” What a 
work? And getting a number of our students to favor A 
even intermittent short periods of time is beyond our Atten 

Bureau. Perhaps we should call in the M.P.’s to guarantee 


the physical presence of Bill. 


- PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. The chapter on progres 


cation analyses the obstacles to the program ee 
classes and the physical equipment, concluding tha vein in the cre- 
advantages of discipline without the capons ni the 
ative power of new methods. Again e pri 
reach of any one school or any one tea Ja 
What seems like a clever magazine article 10 
nal, “What Shall They Read ” is tosse i 
though one may question its inclusion © 


10 


the groun? 


at least 


easte Te 
d in for a eat unity: this 3 
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= book is most sure in the handling. Furthermore, it 
tertainment value. No doubt some English teach- 

chairmen), moping in a literary ivory tower, may be led 
or e real world of reading for our high school boys and girls 
“th which Miss Syrkin surveys her English classes. 


n of 


out into th f 
the sane wit W 
The cliché expe 


Children. » u . 
arte has finished the last page. The book is provocative and 


imulating.” “Sparkling in nearly every page.” .“Clever report- 
ing.” But after reading Miss Syrkin’s clever reporting, one must 
-each his own conclusions. The reader must write his own editorial. 


HENRY I. CHRIST* 


Too often the writer of books about education and about our . 
schools has “both feet planted firmly tn mid-air.” Every now and- 


then, however, there appears a book that attracts attention for its 
honesty and its willingness to probe beneath the surface of our 
school problems. Marie Syrkin’s Your Children, Your Schools is 
such a book. Though the picture she paints may be a bit one-sided 
and pessimistic, yet the book has value for the glaring deficiencies 
: “mers Miss Syrkin, as a teacher of English in a New York City 

ool, has had full opportunity to observe the American high school 


child in his most cosmopolitan habitat. Surely here could be found - 


a pro . 

aa far the successful intermingling of varied racial and 

e n Yet here in New York City anti-Semitism, Jim- 
' similar festering sores break out—even in the class- 


room, which sh 
oul . . 
ytkin proceed d be a democratic microcosm. Why? Miss 
S to analyze our schools. 


A 
NT CONCLUSIONS. She reaches certain unpleas- 


ant conclusi 

Ons, 

ter are crucia i a teach skills better than attitudes, yet the 

Sues, the enemy thi emocracy. When the schools evade vital 
en as c in wins another victory, Silence is always 


ondon 
; ‘“ ement 
Ponsibility on the of excesses, The schools cannot evade re- 


anti. ret wish} 

on democratic Fonte ext of not wishing to stir up trouble, for the 
tine acter’ mies Sean object to stirring up trouble. If the 
~_“Mocracy will rey Ta positively, the forces trying to under- 
JA el in their immunity, will encourage more 


Bon: 
amilton High S chool. 


rt would have a field day in describing Your School, — 
“No one who takes up this book will lay it down 
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‘race riots, hoodlumism, and anti-Semitism. Not only 45] 


F centage of American youth is potential dynamite. We nee per- 


to consider post-war Germany to shudder at the analogie © only 
be drawn. S that may 

Much of our present trouble, Miss Syrkin feels, is tr 
the school’s unwillingness to indoctrinate. Democracy mus; ind 
trinate for itself. Good-humored tolerance of dissi dent ia oc- 
without positive indoctrination for democracy has been the nae 
the armor. Fascism has waxed because our students are not one 
ticated or subtle enough to make judgments entirely on their own 
“If we wish our youth to understand who is foe and who is friend i 
asserts Miss Syrkin, “we must be direct and unambiguous in ZN 
designations. Otherwise, the same boy who earnestly applauds the 
Gettysburg Address in the school assembly will join the Silver Shirts 
or the Ku Klux Klan and be unaware of any conflict between the 
two acts.” Teachers cannot rely upon implied analogy or the 
pupil’s unaided deductive powers. : ; 

At this point some may object, pointing out that democracy is 
strong because it allows the expression of all beliefs, trusting in the 
manifest superiority of democracy to keep its adherents true. But 
students are not non-emotional, rational beings who are swayed oe | 
by the intellectual approach. Miss Syrkin would not eliminas : 
expression of dissident opinion, but she would insist that a a 
breed its zealots, too, who will be able to stand up ime fun 
tive, cocksure asseverations of Fascism. “Jt is not a fines ae 
tion to determine which particular stand the school showa fi 

ial 4 issues, however, m T g 
regard to controversial issues. There are 13%», "he realm of 2% 
to which there can be no debate, which are mot m 
troversy.” These must be taught. | ‘ting to label facts ail statis 
It is ironic that our students are willing © + the end 0 
the debunking craze ê hate- 
tics “propaganda”—the harvest of the of the : 
the last war—yet swallow whole, too often, to uti 


3 

. . “the enemy 

2 ates recisely because “the 0 s 
inciting variety p y who scorns an BO” ious 


; bo 
emotional appeals. Often the same 233 ties about the g cognize 


aceable to. 


shaling of facts and evidence will accept Sal at 
machinations of one race against another. 
this and combat it. om 


> Th 
TELLIGENT CITIZEN?" d 


ARE WE PRODUCING IN 
12 





fringe” is affected here. Miss Syrkin feels that a very a dunat | 


O 
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e can only be made to an intelligent citizenry. 
peal tO “hools doing to produce intelligent, effective citizens? 

hat are the S tes a considerable portion of her book to an exam- 
Miss 9Y T eer lect function of education. She explains in 
ination of oF r uage for the layman the meaning of the I.Q., the 
„imple, cleat e Fi education, the value of Progressive Education, 
place of aia reased attention to our poor readers, and the need 





your SH? 
intelligent 


‘the need for ae schools to the pupils. She lashes out at the prac- 


ing ou i 
for oe a truant through school just to get him through. 
tice of $ erned principally for the end-product, the demo- 


Since she 1s conc i ; 
tic citizen, she deplores meaningless promotion for its failure to 
cra ’ 


produce an intelligent, alert citizenry. 
To remedy the ills she finds, Miss Syrkin makes several sug- 


gestions : 

1. Teachers themselves must learn to live democracy, to eliminate in 
themselves harmful emotional attitudes, desire for segregation, etc. 

2. Administrators must face the problems as they arise without hushing 
up the outbreaks, 

3, Material conditions must be improved: better schools, more equipment, 
smaller classes, better recreation facilities. 

4. oe programs, like the Springfield Plan, should be put into opera- 
on, 

5 We should decide what values in our democratic society are worth 
Preserving, and then save them. 


Miss Syrkin realize 


i s that the s . 
ating to influen chools are not the only forces oper 


the ce the child. Even when the schools do their best, 
Xy often see their best ff . . 
sionally an entire um: eltorts undone by outside agencies. Occa- 
demolished oy e unit, carefully and painstakingly built up, will be 
or other nkan by a sudden pronouncement by church, home, 
in the renege agency. The author points this out, yet fails, 
oser ties with kno she makes, to set up a program providing 
With Others, the i . agencies, the coordination of school activities 
Parent Sroups ne “station of special programs, the utilization of 
tile encies mist fy unions, and church affiliates. The aid of out- 
ty to see the eo in this battle. The reader of the book 
the Problem m em largely as that of the individual teacher, 
© book is a . i be tackled on a much wider scale. 
Muddi; well a document in the battle against Fascism, 
| "8 throu h" in a The attack upon complacency and 
atters of great import to democracy is bril- 
13 
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liant. Now we need a companion volume that will, in g 1945) fORE | 





f nm i -a unity to € 

present a positive program for elminating the ills = Higa detail, the oppor a = 

© “Democracy is the respect for the worth of the indivi de A kingd° y forward to living in such a world. 
schools must preserve it! al’ The Į loo 


What Victory Means To Me* 
ISADORE RUBIN | 


At the moment it is difficult to think of victory as meaning any. 
thing but an end to fear, to loneliness and death, and a chance to 
go back and pick up the strands of interrupted life. 

Henceforth, each simple pleasure, each right we always took so 
lightly will take on rich meaning. We know what it cost to keep 
them and we know, too, that we have really earned a share in them. 

But victory means much more. 

With victory we stand on the threshold of limitless invention and 
comforts; we possess the resources to extend our horizons to every 
field of endeavor and every aspect of human relations. 

However, ancient and stubborn enemies are still to be conquered, 
enemies which must be overcome: not by armies but by minds and 


hearts and talents set wholly free. Such enemies are poverty, inse- | 


curity, prejudice, disunity. 
These, too, shall be conquered, for we have be 
deeply and dynamically, and if we can sweep asid 
to smash the most ruthlessly efficient machines of r i 
devised, surely we possess the vision and practical genius tO 
for peace, security, and a world designed for p r 
Till now many have ruled because of accident fa 7 
or wealth but throughout the world, the i, 
the traitors are falling by the wayside. New leaden pi 
the people—those who never sold their heritag E 
i human dignity. would hav 
Eri Apa we shall have destroyed an we we have won 
glaved the world. Our sacrifices have been g 
i warded a $500 
j ees Of the Mediterranean 


gun to think more 
e untold obstacles 
tion ever 


amo 
ducted 6 
ea, 3 contest COP®  emerly 
prize in a5 e Rubin was ce with * 
Theatre. 1 He is 29W e 


teacher of English at Lafayette High 
Fifth Army Tank battalion. 
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what Shall the Aims of Foreign 
Language Teaching Be in the 
Light of Recent Experience? 


THEODORE HUEBENER, 
Acting Director of Foreign Languages 


The question : “What shall the aims of foreign language teaching 
be?’ has reference, of course, to the objectives of our high school 
course of study. The term “recent experience” in this connection 
refers obviously to the Army Specialized Training Program which 
aroused so much popular interest and professional discussion. 

The general effect of the A.S.T.P. was rather salutary, for it 
stimulated a widespread desire to acquire quickly a practical knowl- 
edge of a foreign language. It also had a wholesome pedagogical 
influence in stressing the oral phase of foreign languages and in 
emphasizing the fact that a modern language is, after all, a living 
medium of communication. 

Perens i however, some of the popular literature dealing 
ich i the T res and achievements of the A.S.T.P. has misled 
Sail a a but also the teacher. Through incorrect or 
dibs tae Wie of the methods used, and through fantastic 
educational raises A success of these methods, it seemed as if an 
not haye caused ad been accomplished. This, in itself, would 
Writers of much harm. The real damage was d hen th 
the articl l ge was done when the 
“ide-thrust at the es concluded their panegyrics with a satiric 
stestion “Wha ‘ieee foreign-language teacher with the petulant 
àS It not emplo as the school been doing all these years? Why 
i yed these marvelous methods ?” 

SSEN 


: IAL 
handy by eas OF ASTP. As has been pointed out 
tain attempted to e rn have made a study of the A.S.T.P. and 
not $ Was due funda luate it, whatever measure of success was at- 
© Use of a mentally to a number of favorable factors and 

new and wonderful method. In fact, most 
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observers agree that there was much diversity 
essential features of the A.S.T.P. which ‘distingu 
ordinary high school and college set-up were: th 
ment, the highly selected students, the small classes, the di 
tivation and the pressure of Army discipline. Actually te mo- 
was offering an intensive and highly concentrated crete Army 
years of high school work within nine months to a body - Six 
young men who had every inducement to learn. eager 

Fundamental, too, was the singleness and definiteness of ai 

the endeavor to provide the student within as short a tin 
possible with oral fluency in the foreign tongue, to be n as 
actual life situations. This came to be known as the i. 

` tional aim.” 


of method. 


ished it from re 
e large time-allot. 


r t. NRT 4 ; 


SCHOOL OBJECTIVES. The objective of the school, on the 
other hand, has been to provide the student with a comprehension 
ability so as to enable him to read with ease and enjoyment foreign- 
language material of a fair degree of difficulty. This is the so-called 
“treading aim.” Its acceptance was largely a compromise, for it was l 
felt that it was the only objective which was reasonably attainable 
within the two years devoted to the average course in foreign lan- 
guages. | 
Perhaps the designation “reading” aim was unfortunate, for it 
seemed to mean that skill in reading was the sole objective. How- 
ever, at the time it was set up, it was definitely stated that i Fe 
of the spoken tongue was not precluded ; that reading was - aa 
only but merely the chief aim. Provision was made ioe 
written practice, for memory work, dictation and = mg) 
was obvious that merely reading a selection, either z ea Yt fying 
without any discussion or oral reproduction, we ie speak 
In the progressive teacher’s classroom there has alway 
ing and writing as well as reading. 
Furthermore, according to our New Y 
aim was merely the immediate api. 
acquaint the student with the foreign civiliz + 
j 11 have spoken of the “cultural aim. 
just as we 


in 
ork syllabus, the reading 


the ultimate aim bgt 
ation. Une could, 


dis- 
f our” 
The theme O° se in 
«on -languas 
fo fot a harsi 


? 
WHAT SHALL THE SCHOOLS e i $ 
cussion implies that the present se gee + 
struction is not adequate and that 
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GE TEACHING 


ribution of the A.S.T.P. which was, in a sense, 
erl -ve experiment in this field, two questions arise: 
most extensive he conversational aim? (2) Is it pos- 
hool adopt the 
Shall A Shis aim within the framework of the present high 
tt to OCM 
vat curriculum | aes Hie? "Webs | 
to both of these questions ts 0.” Taking the second 
it ans r students are so uneven in mental equipment ana 
question “ie cat classes are so large, and our time is so limited, 
, be folly to set up the conversational aim. Greater 
on oral activities is highly desirable but setting up conversa- 
ae the chief and sole aim would prove disastrous. The number 
oie would be greater than it is at present. 

That the school should adopt the conversational aim is demanded 
primarily by those who insist that the outcome of language instruc- 
tion should be facility in a practical skill. This is not demanded of 
other subjects; in the academic high school even commercial and 
pre-vocational subjects are taught essentially for their educational 
values, The school, after all, is not a training camp, working under 
high pressure with intensive methods, designed to equip trainees 
with an immediately usable skill; but an educational institution 


cont 


- organized, to develop character, build citizenship and transmit the 


i heritage of the race. Its major interest must remain life 
ues, 


jane is one of the most useful, interesting, and stimulating 
be made a life wali guage, It Is a highly desirable skill and may 
its acquisition od & However, it requires unremitting practice in 
buages, we should 2 its maintenance. As teachers of living lan- 
êm sure that we e eager to develop it in our better students. I 

would be fairly successful if we could be given, in 


addition to 
i the fi - ; . 
Periods for ora ve periods of regular instruction, three laboratory 


l ; ‘ i a 
Would haye tö Lpa To make this practice most effective it 
PSTP.: . Siven under conditions resembling those of the 


On, an d ighly Selected stude 
Superior teachers. 


Or th 
t ajority of "E 
vhoj Sat for man ty of our students, we must take into 


tvey ubject; that hes them the foreign language is only another 
ur. mall Portion es main interest may lie elsewhere; that only 
Ses in traye} of them will ever use the language for practical 

n > Fesearch, commercial correspondence, translation, 
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or teaching. For them the broader cultural and educa 
must remain paramount. 


zat 





reading, writing and speaking, with the absolutely necess 
mentals of the language, so that he has a firm foundatio 
to build if he is to make practical use of the language 1 
If the school has given him this basic equipment, the 
readily develop his facility in reading, writing an 
practical purposes or personal enjoyment. 


1945) 
tional va 
As far as the immediate linguistic objective is concern 

e 


of foreign-language teaching, under our present organi 


high school, should be to equip the student, through daily pract; 
actice in 


d, the aim 
ton in the 


ary funda. 
n on which 
ater in life. 
d speaking for 


A Study of Failure In Mathematics’ 


In an article entitled “Subject Failure in the Academic High 
Schools,” in the October, 1943 issue of High Points, Dr. Her- 
bert A. Landry reported on a statistical study he had made on 
end-term subject failures in the academic high schools. Mr. Landry, 
who is a member of the staff of the Bureau of Reference, Re- 
search and Statistics; noted-that in the school year of 1941-1942, 
10% of all final marks were failing marks, that marked variations 
in the city-wide rates of failures existed between different grades of 


the same subject, and that very wide variations were present when 
separate high 
Dr. eri E 

i i -tion of 17.4% 
points out that 18.6% of the pupils failed, that a variation © gebra 


the failure rates in the same subject grades in the 
schools were compared. In the case of mathematics, 
existed between city-wide failure in first term elementary al 
and city wide failure in advanced algebra, and t 
41.6% obtained between the lowest = bam failure 
term geometry in the separate high schoo!s. ~, 
the aie at mathematics was by implication ape 
tinction of having a higher rate of pupil failure ele Y th re 
school subject and of exhibiting the greatest ane Soc 
to comparative figures for grades and for ad ve 

Dr. Landry presents evidence based op agra inglish, 6 
between reading ability and success 1n fift 


el 


* Report of a committee of the Association ae 
York City: Marie Shapiro, Harry Sitomer, 
Eisner, chairman. . 
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y MATHEMATICS 


pAILURE igi and failure rate for all subjects in a number of 
tween median ++." fect that there is no close relationship between 


© G 
high schools a and success in school studies. The writer sug- 


general pope z factors should be investigated such as the validity 
that 03° achievement, the unreliability of teachers’ marks, 


f e ‘qe . 
of = - faptations to meet specific pupil abilities and needs, 
ro and the adequacy of our present guidance program. 
sS 


Association of Mathematics Chairmen responded to this chal- 
e lysis by appointing a committee to undertake a study of 


ce vy mathematics. This article embodies the report of the 
oe as presented at a meeting of the Association on December 
14, 1944. 


PROCEDURE. The committee realized at the outset that the 
scope and ramifications of the problem of failure were so extensive 
that it was obliged to delimit its study. Two problems were set up 
for investigation : | | 
1, What are the attributes or characteristics of pupils that are signi- 
ficantly associated with failure in mathematics? 
2. What are the prominent inherent difficulties in mathematics which 
| may account for a greater incidence of failure in mathematics than 
in any other high school subject? 
To obtain an answer to the first question, a questionnaire was 
prepared. Three types of data were sought: : 


‘ SF tion obtainable from permanent record cards or other centrally 
ae school records such as I.Q., health, deportment, general scho- 
ET = achievement, absence, lateness, etc. 
= mae, securable from the present teacher of mathematics such 
. luauty and regularity of homework, responsiveness in class acti- 


Vitles 
af » the nature and amount of assistance secured from the teacher 
ter class, 


3. Inf . i l 
ieies el be elicited from the pupils through the medium of an 
devoted oy as the nature of vocational ambition, amount of time 
music, r eligio W to recreation, to special instruction (such as art, 
Parents fea “i to home duties, to rest and sleep, the attitude of the 
explanation rd scholastic success, and the pupil’s own analysis or 

In Order to ; ma the causes of failure. 

` 1 ° z 

we Which are a those characteristics, habits or qualities of 
Thr’ Necessary a significantly correlated with failure, it was 
ik Ugh thig Proced study pupils on several levels of proficiency. 
that are more eli it was believed possible to eliminate quali- 
ess common to all pupil levels and which con- 
19 
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E ooch onns; 
sequently bear little or no relation to failure. 
pupils were set up, as follows: 

(a) Excellent: rated 80% or better in mathematics 

(b) Barely passing: rated from 65% to 75% 

(c) Just failing: rated below 65% but not lower than 50% 

(d) Failing badly: rated below 50% A j 

The experimental phase of the study was conducted du 

latter half of the spring term of 1944 with the cooperation 
high schools: Bushwick, Evander Childs, Forest Hills, F 
Lane, Girls, Grover Cleveland, Haaren, Long Island Cit 
Training, New Utrecht and William Howard Taft High Schools- 
Each assisting teacher was asked to submit reports on two cal 


Four Categories nf 


ring the 
of eleven 
ranklin K. 


paired so that one was excellent and the other just failing, or so that _ d 
one was barely passing and the other failing badly. The purpose of 


this pairing was to reveal more easily any significant differences 
between pupils varying widely in achievement in mathematics. Re- 


y, Manual | 1 


ports were submitted by at least 92 teachers who filled out question- 


naires for 183 pupils. In each school the pupils selected were - 
distributed among the grades of mathematics in numbers roughly. 


proportional to the grade registers and were approximately equally 
divided as to sex. ! 


In the conduct of the interview with the pupils, a leisurely, — 


friendly, informal approach was urged. It was emphasized that the 


purpose was to encourage complete frankness and accuracy of re 


sponses to our questions. 

The 183 pupils were distributed among the four 
follows: excellent, 52; barely passing, 50; just failin 
badly, 34. It was planned that there should be an equal ~ 7 
pupils in each group, but administrative difficulties aT 

number in the lowest category. However, we do no at 
"this circumstance is sufficiently serious to impair the f 


our conclusions. 
In this analysis, the follo 


categories as 
g, 47; failing 


that 


desig- 
wing code letters will be used tO 


nate the four groups of pupils: 
E = Excellent; P = Barely passing 
FF = Failing badly 


Official School Records shematics 
ps achievement in ™ 
= Total: 183 


F = Just failing; 
Data Obtained from 

1. Teachers judgment as m pupi 
s2 so 4 


esot 


No. of pupilSeseree 
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RE IN pA AT 

U og refer to accomplishment during the spring term of 
The a = time of the interview. 

1944 uP , E P F FF 

| Am as of June, 1944 enn 15.9 15.9 15.9 15.95 

p i ain apparent difference among the groups with respect 

ere i 
to age. > i P F FF 
‘ence Quotient E 

k A i TA 108941020 > 103.5 
erage be mr 

: on between high I.Q. and excellent work, but 


There is a relati ork 
there is NO appreciable difference among the average 1.0.’s in the 


three lower groups. 


4, Reading Age 
Reading age data were available for only half the cases and were 


not sufficiently clear to be used. 


5. Health Record — E P F FF 
Health wri, diia 00 31 30 20 
Health record mot Clear..messssemrresess ae” | be 6 8 
No record OF missing... » sss 16 7 11 6 


Official school health records were consulted, particularly in order 
to determine the existence of physical handicaps, if any. The avail- 
able data aré not significant, however. 

6. Extra-curricular Activities 


i = E P F FF x 

l O activities nme 7 29 22 21 

> activity S Ki 15 17 5 
activities 

3 e® e.e Oi maine 7 6 . 2 
ACHIVILIES mma. 5 0 0 z 

4 activities aaa E 1 2 0 

5 activities 3 1 1 0 
activities n 4 0 0 0 
activities wr nies 8 0 0 0 
"swer missing ne 2 2 l l 


` e S . . 
t which refer to the extra-curricular work during the term 


iin not in he naire was answered. It appears that very few 
Ose in the ser group serve in more than two activities. 
Ane Pupils et ve participate least, but it should be noted 
t two-thirds f e top groups have no extra-curricular activities, 

Ot the best group serve in more than one activity 
21 
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a he | 
as compared with about one-fifth of the lowest group » 1945) 
"there seems to be little difference among the three lower However 
7. Specific acts of delinquency, if any, om permanent Pack: 
ar in files of grade advisors, deans or disciplinary officer rd card, 
Bs Sh 
No. of pupils having clear recordS........... 49 41 


No. of pupils having record of delinquency 0 5 20 
Record unavailable or answer missing... 3 4 5 8 


In the lowest group 28% have records of delinquency in A 


group 16%, in the P group 11%, and in the E group 0% This - 


fact appears to be significant. , 


8. Record of failures in major subjects other than mathematics 
Average no. of major courses failed ` E P FFF 
per term in school... .03 OL 08 EO 








The lowest group has the worst record of failure in other sub- | 


jects than mathematics. , 


9. Record of absence from school since date of admission 


- Average no. of days absent per term - E P F FF. 


in school nma D 5.8 66 60 


Although these figures reveal only slight differences among the 
groups, it must be remembered that a good student who is absent 
five days can easily make up the work he misses, while the sane 
in the three lower groups may be handicapped by even as litt a: 
six days of absence and never regain the ground they have ai 

10. Record of lateness in school since date of oe 
Average no. of days late per term E -F are 

ee A 15, "eae 

The best group is most punctual, but the other T j ‘ferent 
almost alike. Little significance can be attached to x 

1 in Mathematics” 
Subject Teacher’s Report on Wor . pen 

11. Record of absence due to late admission i p r 
Average no. of days missed due to WA 

Jate admission memmen among 

There were 26 days lost by the last gro P, 





04 > 
distributed 


pupils. ha- 





| ered. 
*# During term when questionnaire was answ 


w 


a graer er Oe = 


| 
$ 
ji 
j 
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sAILUR 


“cutting” class / 
3 doft uancy or cu 
12. ee of days of truancy , - A : “A | 
r dn ” rt i a è r i 
or © failing pupils show a much arger degree o; truancy 
me Ta the barely passing pupils. This finding is significant. 
or cu i 
° written homework 
TE a E: FFF 
pxcellent mre 52 11 1 0 
passable memm 0 32 17 8 
Poor wsennnnennse 0 7 28 25 
No data -rvvrseserorecrenecseseoneennersrers 0 0 1 1 
larity of written homework J 
14, Regularity of 5 : m 
Regularly done mu- 52 43 26 l1 
Occasionally done 9 5 13 10 
Rarely done mm-es. a 2. 8 12 
No data 0 0 0 1 








The figures for items 13 and 14 show that even the comparatively 
few pupils in the lowest group who bring in homework do it so 
poorly that it is of little value. The data show a striking correlation 
between the pupils’ marks and the quality and regularity of written 
homework. 

l5. Responsiveness in class 


E P F * BE 


carn asks or answers GUESION S.. 46 6 4 i 
i. ionally asks or answers questions... 6 35 27 13 
No aT OT ANSWETS QUESTIONS enai O 9 16 19 





WO erereresereetsceneses 
It will be noted eran | 0 0 l 
failing groups E the poorest pupils are least responsive. The 
' om ask . m 
, sing pupils as or answer questions in class. The barely 


quently as Oe more questions than the failing ones but not as 


_ aS the best ones. 
ngeng of necessary materials to class | 
Yes E P F FF 
No a 2B 
win § 3 HM 
a “Ompared a the poorest pupils are delinquent in this respect 


h 3% in the first two groups. 
| 28 
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17. Performance or attempted performance : 
. during the class period of assigned task. 
E P F 
ES i es on wee 48 37 pri 
ee ae m 0 2 9 i 
No data -sasnnnaman a ee 0 1 2 


Here, too, it is evident that the failing pupils are lackin 


as compared with the other groups. J Hort 
18. Do pupils make up work after absence? | 
E P Pi” “SRE 
- Ves: semema e 35 15 7 
NO: ssa - J 12 26 25 
Nö dati sssanssase" 3 3 r G 2 


About three-fifths of the failing pupils fail to make up work fol- | 
lowing absence, as compared with about one-seventh of the passing | 


pupils. This bears out the point made in item 9 about the effect of 
even a short absence on a poor student. : 


19. Do pupils ask for help after school? 


E P F FF 
TE aaee aa 12 Z ae | 
N aaa: SH 37 40 26 
No data sssmsas 2 1 0 1 





These figures show very small relative differen 
groups. However, the weaker pupils need more help an 
ask for it in greater numbers than the best pupils. 


d should 


20. Do pupils report voluntarily to the teacher 





school? : a b a FF 
Yes e. cesosoooroctortesoot 9 13 9 1 5 
NO meerosesercecesoseoooeerorereeeeooeereseereeesso 21 21 z 13 
No data .esesssesereessrereeeessnoosesee 22 16 = often 


i item 19) we iS 
The pupils who asked voluntarily for help (i ton there l: 


not the ones who voluntarily reported for eos 
comparatively little difference between the re 


four groups. 
24 
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MATHEMATICS ———— 


pAILURE I 1 help was furnished by the teacher after school? 
g ad E PF FF 
f hours of help furnished... 28 o D Al, BS 
No. F upils concerning whom 
No. m E n was answered... 50 47 47 33 


i ti 
this questio help per pupil... 46 1.26 1.51 1.45 


No. of hours : 
orer pupils receive more help than the best pupils. The 
Jha E 19 and 20 indicate, however, that few of those 


replies tO questions a 
who need help receive it. 
| Interview with Pupil 
92. Pupils’ vocational ambition E P F FF 
Definite snnnnunnnnnsnnnennmententnenennmnrnmene 39 41 30 22 
THRO: aii, TL 6 7 6 
OL ee ee ae 3 10 / 6 


Ratio of number with definite 
vocational ambitions to number . 
of pupils replyiNginmannnrmnnnn J Of 81 79 


Obviously these figures indicate no differentiation among the 


_ groups with regard to definiteness of vocational ambition. With 


regard to the nature of the future vocation, there were no well 

See distinctions among the four groups. A large proportion of 

oo pupils indicated their desire to pursue professional careers 
seem beyond reach of their present scholastic attainments. 


23. P pee 
Total time devoted to daily study at home in all subjects 


heres E P F FF 
3 - NUNES nnnineninninmnnnnn 7782 5480 4780 2860 
pn PUPILS TEPOTt ED ennmeeeccc. 52 48 45 33 


0. of minutes per pupil........ 
na best pupils s 
nd the least time 


24. Total time 5 b 


wis 150 113 106 87 


pend the most time while the poorest pupils 
in home study. 


ent in daily study in school study halls 


A of minutes __ E E F FF 
Naf Pupils reported T 714 1413 1276 1190 
Minutes Br pa 49 50 44 31 
BENAF B 2 29 38 


‘Sumin 
nore time ane the figu 


=a are reliable, the poorest pupils spend 
ool study halls than the pupils in each of 
25 
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the other groups, probably as a consequence of their havin 
& More 


a study periods than the better pupils. 
25. Total time spent in daily study of mathematics oy 
classroom, including time spent on written homework 
E Pocak 
No. of Sere CCS» BLOZ 2055 1460 FR 
No. of pupils reported... 51 49 35 740 
No. of minutes per pupil aes 43 42 42 
The poorest pupils spend the least time in study of mathan k ; 
while the first three groups are nearly alike in this respect a 
ratios of the study time spent on mathematics per pupil to the to 
study time per pupil in all subjects are 7 
E P E FF 
.26 .29 31 .20 


Thus it is evident that the lowest group devotes the smallest part of » 
its already meager study time to the study of mathematics. 





$ 


26. Time devoted to recreational activities such as radio, news- 
papers, books, movies, athletics, hobbies, dances, clubs: Mondays to 
Thursdays E P - F BEE 
No. of hours for the 4 days per pupil. wh 67 Oe 

27. Time devoted to recreational activities during week-ends: 
Fridays to Sundays E P F FF 
No. of hours each week-end per pupil._— 10.5 ii, -IARU 

Although the differences among the four groups with respei 
items 26 and 27 are not large, the poorest pupils spend the m 
time on recreational activities. 


28. Instruction received outside of school su 





bjects 





No. of pupils receiving extra- = FF 
school instruction in E P : ; 
| Music a | 9 í ji 
Dancing mmmn- 5 5 4 
Religious instr. m- - - 0 
Art somesseseesesersosereresecseserreeeteereneestt2ttt2t Ta 0 1 

i B 2 

ET. re É. 4 

Other ins Rs xe J, 2 ae 


No instruction eem- ie ction 
ceive outside pea practically 


| 30% of the lowest group Te 5. Prac 
ar iee aml larger figures for the ini ea { religio® 
all the instruction for the poorest group 13 in m 
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pAILURE IN 
29. Time sp en 
Number of hours 


+ on outside instruction (as described in item 28) 

per week per pupil E P F FF 
“cng it, spent on outside 1n- 

ae oa 1 practice wm cone 39 . 29. -62 L43 

e dly failing pupils who receive outside instruction devote 
= : 


t than the pupils who pass. 
o home duties such as marketing, housework, 





more time tO 
30, Time devoted t 


nds, etc. a i 
Ta, of hours per week per pupil in E a F FF 
TOP meme AB SA 43 SL 


Average figures reveal little with respect to this item, not only 
because of the small differences among the groups but because some 
pupils give much time to home duties while others give none. 


31. Number of pupils having jobs after school 
E F F FF 
No. of pupils employed ph 10 17 18 
Percent of pupils employed... 219% 20% 36% 53% 
| The lowest group shows the largest percent employed. This fact 
is significant in relation to failure in mathematics. 


$2. Number of hours per week employed 
Number of hours per week per E P F FF 
te CONPLOVEM.nxncrsseniesmsescsivicnviniesiecace © LOFT 10.3 20.3 15.6 
, e ee figures are not particularly significant in view of 
eg s the individual reports show that some pupils in each 

fe ork many more hours than others. 
No. d l a of rest and sleep E P F FF 
ttle sie rest and sleep daily... 86 86 85 87 

ance can be attach i 
Presum attached to these l 

ably rough kalcia a nearly equal estimates, 


3 ivt s 
4. Facilities for home study 





th 


uiet room n me YES 7 A A a 

Good light no 6 4 4 6 

eeen yes 52 SO 44 33 

Suitable table Pate be 7 $0 as 2 
Access to book TORT smi j f 96 ba 

no’ 5 4 9 3 
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_ The differences among the groups are too small to permit « 5) 
cant inferences with respect to the relationship betwe it signif. 
facilities for home study. 


35. Does parent supervise home study? 
E P F FF 








Yes 28 26 23 17 
No data ... 1 1 2 2 





About half the pupils in each group assert that their study ; 
supervised by their parents. However, both failing groups and we 
the barely passing group need home supervision to a greater extent 
than the best pupils. 

36. Nature of parental attitude toward study and scholastic suc- 
E P F . FE 


Eager and COOperatiV €- S0 46` 36 30 
2 4 >10 3 


cess 











Indifferent 
Hostile 0 0 0 0 
No data ESES 0 0 1 l 








The figures represent the number of pupils in each category. 
Perhaps if the parents of the children in the just failing group were 
less indifferent, these pupils would pass. 

37. Does pupil receive help when studying ou 
E P 
14 27 22 14 


tside of school? 
FF 


Yes  mamoossseeressossrecreenoncoseosraneneacase 

No caca “SO 22 24 

No data 2 1 

The figures refer to the pi pi pup ža 

i members of the family, tutors, 2 

a their school studies. Fifty-eight ene a ip 
pupils in the lowest group, the group that needs’ the 

utside assistance. 





Is receiving outside help 
other sources in 


receive no O 


| ils? 
38. How often is outside help furnished to the PMP" pp 


E P 4 1 
4 
arme 2 23 perhap 


Occasionally me. 
Very few of the pupils who get hel 
if regular help were provided for 
would improve. 
28 


p receive it regularly eir work 
the failing pupils: * 











THEMATIC 
sis of SUCCESS OT failure in mathematics 

the interview with the pupil, the teacher 

Ws own judgment as to the principal 

attempted access or failure in mathematics in high school. The 

causes of a establishing a friendly, informal atmosphere, sought 


, jewer y 
ne ang complete frankness. 
to en anced by the pupils for success or fail- 


N MA 


| reasons adv 


en Peanbuted among the four groups, are indicated below: 
lil Number E P F p 

Reasons for Success Replying F 
Interest in and liking for subject. ' 72 66 3 2 1 
Study, work and attention in class and 

at DOME: menisini 52 38 10 3 1 
Aptitude for SubjECtummmmnammm 2 B3 1. O 
Good teaching 0nmnnuneemenmnmnnntnnnmmeninrn 10 10 0 0 0 

6 0 90 0 


Good background in mathematics. 6 


Reasons for Failure 
Lack of study and attention in class and 

56 GTE mena OM 
Foor Work "Habits! siasa arianna WO 
Lack of ability in mathematics.....w\.\§ 36 





= O O m m 
A 
— 
Ko, 
— 
WF 











Disinterest in and dislike of subject 34 8 12 4 
ADSONCE mman, i. 27 14 5 7 
Insufficient time for study because of 

outside demands wi da 0 3 3 7 
nadequate mathematical background... 9 0 1 5 3 


It wi 

omitants of en i positive interest and liking are the chief con- 

used advisedly a Ng mathematics. The word concomitant is 

ing are causes rath es is a question as to whether interest and lik- 
S reason for g er than effects of successful achievement. While 

other, We find th — was advanced more frequently than any 

dure, are ila = of interest and dislike, as an explanation of 

n relatively few cases. 


e Second most 


co : i 
ard Work, wh mmon reason given for success was application 


Ure ile ° 
was the most commonly advanced reason for fail- 


> y e lack es å 
ty reason of these qualities. It is interesting to note that 


A » Wi 


th t ; : i 
i = in mathe he exception of good teaching, associated with 
Ure, 


matics, i - . 
Cs, is balanced by its exact opposite as a cause 
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_ Such reasons for failure as poor work habits, lack of 
_ mathematics and dislike of the subject appear to be cay sall 
to the most frequently mentioned cause of failure: lack y related 

and attention in class and at home. Of study 


Inherent Difficulties in Mathematics 


This section of the committee’s report undertakes to explai 
greater incidence of failure in mathematics than in most of th n the 
academic subjects. There are three main factors to investj S other 
student, the teacher, and the subject matter. Our analai x. the 
replies to the questionnaire has revealed qualities and characteri a 
of the learner which are associated with failure. With real = 
the second factor, we assume that the teaching of mathematics is as 
competent as that of any other subject in the secondary schools, 
As far as the students of our experimental study are concerned, 
none has cited poor teaching as a cause of failure, while ten pointed 
to good teaching as a cause of success. This statistical finding is 
neither large enough to be significant nor reliable. It is only indica- 
tive of the fact that we have assumed correctly. 

There remains the problem of considering the difficulties of our 
subject matter as a possible cause of failure. Our students are not 
as articulate on this matter as we should like. The two outstanding 
causes of success are cited as interest and work. The absence of 
these qualities are stated to be the two most outstanding causes 0 
failure. Unfortunately, the nature of the work habits is not men- 
tioned and it would seem that here is the crux of the matter. 

Let us consider some of the exacting demands made by wae 
matics. They will be found in the very nature of the subject, ? 
the syllabus. 

1. Mathematics is analytic and synthetic. 
able to comprehend a printed sentence, ee shia raii per- 
of a situation and synthetize them symbolically ai 
severance by the student and a willingness to a cs, 
and to suffer the pains which come with temporary ra „uficiently 

2 Mathematics is generalized. The student must be he 
mature to appreciate the nature of a generalization. Ms 
taught to a large group of students with nme “itaation, 5° 
success with numbers. The quantitative aspects © e. 
or individual, can be revealed to all norm 


al students, 
pupils will require individual help toward this end. 
30 


ability in ; 





Oo mmm 
5 IN MATHEMA TICS , 
LUR ries is logical. This quality requires a close applica- 
„M oib tent to follow the step by step linkage to an inevit- 
on b the a Scrutiny must be thorough. 
-.< gs sequential. Even one absence does more harm 
4, Mathema"? : n any other academic class, with the 


tics class than 1 i 
pe of languages. Failure to understand one lesson 
nie spardizes a clear understanding of the next one. 
seriou 


; Mathematics is social and personal in its applications. But 

ts! experiences are not sufficiently extensive to permit an ap- 
studen's of this fact. Teaching the mathematics of bonds or 
P a or the mathematics of installment buying, or the 
a of surveying OT aviation to students with no experience 
a these matters requires giving them some notion of these situa- 
tions. Too often the s 
sonal importance of mathematics and loses an important stimulation 
to work harder or to take more interest. 

6. Mathematics is brief and concise in tts statements. Redund- 
ancies are discouraged. But our students, exposed to the repetitions 
of advertising and propaganda, do not undergo the severe training 
in concise statement except, on occasion, in the English classroom. 

7. Mathematics is creative. More than rote memory is required 
a 7 Sera He must contribute the results of his own efforts 
tional ac, = e original and new. In the vastness of our educa- 
lan eean S develop the attitude of the audience rather 

performer. 

= = SP Stend the inherent difficulties of mathematics. They 
In effect, niemi ce as we violate the values of the subject. 
other academic kiest combines most of the difficulties found in 
of this complexity i F and contains some unique to itself. In spite 
the teacher of mia ifficulties, no additional opportunity is given 
individual sien lematics, beyond what every teacher has, to give 
available durin hes to students who need it. With no rooms 
'taching and k Fa school day, with no time set aside for remedial 

programming difficulties due to double sessions 


Overlap in f 
Tos Sessions, the mathematics teacher is confronted 
Th y difficult problem. 


© Probl 
mo em can be an 
: S OPpor a solved only by (1) smaller classes and (2) 


might m Supervising students outside the regular class. 


Ith 


ean 
' &Xempting the teacher of mathematics from some 
$1 





tudent is not convinced of the social and per- 
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~ assignment, clerical or building. It certainly means findin 
~ where this supervision can take place. In ideal circum 
~ would mean providing every student with the opportunit 
sulting his teachers at least once each day. 


5] 
fa room 
Stances it 


General Conclusions 


1. The following characteristics and behavior patterns of pun: 
appear to be significantly associated with failure in’ matherran eal 


(a) Acts of delinquency as attested by school records 

(b) Failure in other subjects besides mathematics 

(c) Truancy or cutting classes | 

(d) Quality of written homework 

(e) Regularity of written homework 

(£) Lack of responsiveness in class 

(g) Failure to bring necessary materials to class - 

(h) Failure to perform assigned tasks during the class period 

(i) Failure to make up work after absence 

(j) Insufficient time devoted to home study in all subjects 

(k) Insufficient time devoted to study of mathematics outside the class- 
room 

(1) Somewhat too much time spent on recreational activities 

(m) Too much time spent by some pupils on instruction in non-school 
subjects 

(n) After-school employment 

(o) Inadequate parental supervision of home study 

(p) Failure to request or secure sufficient outside help from teacher or 
other sources 


2. The four most commonly mentioned causes of failure in mathe- 
matics, as stated by failing pupils, are 
(a) Lack of study and attention in class and at home 
(b) Poor work habits 
(c) Lack of ability in mathematics 
(d) Lack of interest in or dislike of mathematics 
These causes are listed in descending order of frequency: — which 
3. There are certain inherent difficulties in mathematic? p 
explain the greater incidence of failure in this subject am yE 
academic subjects. These difficulties spring from the rei gen 
posed by a subject which is essentially analytic and ay pplicatio A 
eralized, logical, sequential, social and personal in its 
brief and concise, and creative. ; 
'4. The problem of failure is one © 
mense feld of research covering many important z r a curricula 
this problem confronts the student of education, poea” 
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great complexity ' 


EFO Eaa i p r 








ng abilities, guidance services, reliability 


“. varyi 
to suit vary What is needed especially is 


i ns 
modifica aris 2 nd many others. 


of tea studies O . 
jes of a methods of work, attitudes and emotions signific- 


4a ser! 
jectual P eerie failure in mathematics. Such a detailed study 
i tial supplement to statis- 
w e ases would constitute an essen 1 
of individual udi as have been described in this report. Itis hoped, 
that the conclusions suggested by this admittedly modest 
1]. furnish a few useful clues to the teacher who is strenu- 


study W! g with the ogre of pupil failure in mathematics. 


ously grapplin 


The Correlation of English and Social 
- Studies in the Vocational High Schools 


SAMUEL BECKOFF, Queens Vocational High School 


THE MARSHALL REPORT RECOMMENDS. According to a 
report made in New York City in 1942 by the Marshall Committee, 
the fact was brought out that the city budget provided for “61 first 
assistants in the vocational high schools, roughly one for every 1,000 
pupils, In contrast to this the academic high schools have 530 first 
assistants or about one for every 450 pupils. Up to the present only 
ten first assistants have been appointed to the vocational high schools 
ond all of these are licensed in shop subjects. There are no first 
ri licensed in related technical subjects as yet since the re- 
beeen - Á this license have not been established. There has 
owever ms ra of first assistants in English and social studies, 
OERA i e Committee believes that some of these should be 
to the vocational high schools.” 


———. 

of Sins = 

rahit assistants available i 

studies “ministered a 
combined 

Ver, within a fe 


n the individual subjects, the Board of Examiners 
Wintec te oe for first assistant in English and social 
he i Wantie e reasons are all noble is beside the point. How- 
Shon i. to schools and a of the survivors of the examination will be 
ee they simply assum will be faced with the problem of correlation. 
= had been perfor P the various duties of both departments which 
i at ey be hard med by two teachers assigned to act in that capacity, 
<> rad correlated ee souls who will strike out courageously 
a gram? We favor the latter and will attempt to 

» Precedents, and facilities which are favorable for such 


è tain: 
è moye, — COnditio 
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f failure planned to reveal specific intel- 


' Su r ° 
rvey of Vocational Education) Notwithstanding the number ` 
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THE INTEGRATED CURRICULUM. “The history of “a 
 rviculum is an epitome of the cultural and political histor ine Cur. 
group which has organized a system of education, As ba, of any 
ties were simple in their organization, the whole of life ¢ a ee 
the medium of education. The young were in a sense apor tuted 
to the adult group and acquired the necessary methods of adjust 
to life by actual living. There was then no need of subiecti 
curricula, of methods or techniques other than the social peal A 
themselves. Only as social groups gradually acquired peculiar n 
niques, and traditions and accumulated sanctions were developed a 
regarded as essential for the cultural and spiritual survival of a 
group did the special institution of schools and teachers arise ”* 
Many of our foremost educational historians plot this point early 
in the twentieth century. They find that Herbert Spencer and the 
post-Victorians, in successfully adding the newer sciences to the 
basic Trivium and Quadrivium, paved the way to a veritable deluge 
of newer subjects. And yet, this in itself was hardly harmful. To 
many, it represented a happy expansion of the common fund of 


‘knowledge, and it seemed even happier when the pupil was offered — 


even more to learn. Not much later, especially in the United States, 
came the system of departmentalization of the curriculum and the 
subsequent compartmentalization of all teaching matter. This agile 
conversion from a sometime integrated body of knowledge to the 
multiple curriculum of today seems even more regrettable when 
compared with some of the earliest attempts at integration. For 
- example, in an Elementary Arithmetic by Rev. J. C. Wigram, pu 
lished in England, we find this typical lesson, a fusion of arithmeti 
eligion : 
= E te marriage in Cana of Galilee there were Six waterpots 
stone, holding two or three firkins a-piece. If they held two A n be 
witch water would it take to fill them? and how much if they 2° 


each?” 


) It seems almost supe" 


*(See Kandel, History of the Curriculum, Page H the earliest, and to 
fluous to point out that the foregoing excerpt describes | . erieulum. ome- 
this moment, the most successful instance of an na L erately tO recon- 
where along the way we lost it and are striving most i complex, albeit 
tact it, True, nobody would be willing to exchal® °° However, DY sed 
interesting, civilization for the naive one Eula ip eo education er 


we may discover just where 
tions that made it inapp 
the individual finally had to 


j H onmen 
licable to env! educa 


tracing our steps, 
decide betw? 


the elephantine propor 
culture. At some point, 
tion and life itself. 
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TION | ; : 
coRR ‘al land Primer includes attempts at the fusion of relig- 
New ao with English in the following device for learning 
instruc 
jus jns 
the alphabet angel who praises the Lord; 
A-i6 ‘or Bible, God’s most holy word; 
p- Church, where the righteous resort; 
Cis = Devil—D is for Devil—D is for Devil who wishes our hurt; etc. 
D—is 101 
EGRATION I$ ORGANISMIC. We shall hardly make the 
IN edure, if followed, would evolve into an inte- 


aim that that proc 
grated curriculum. 


jective and spirit, m 


Today, education is completely secular in ob- 
illions of light years away from the New Eng- 
land Primer days. We should be the last ones to recommend dis- 
carding many of the valuable subjects in the current curriculum for 
a deceptive simplicity. Yet there must be something done to keep 
the individual pupil from living a different life in each subject 
period. There have been many methods for achieving an integrated 
curriculum—or rather an integrating curriculum that will produce 
an integrated personality. The organismic psychologist will have 
you know that by integration he means a condition the individual 
pupil achieves by following a curriculum built around natural inter- 
est-centers; a curriculum which considers that the child acts as a 
whole; a curriculum which starts with one large interest that reaches 
he selects a little from each subject-matter field. (The prob- 
TEN on sa each custodian of a subj ect-matter depart- 
mitten, ee i 3 Lema reduced to its most essential 
show you how the on at later. ) The pro-integrationist will 
logically, psychol pupil s integrative reactions can be analyzed bio- 
curricul ogically, psychiatrically, philosophically, etc. The 
teacher ey maker consequently will hi ion of 
acher-biologist-philoso y wi imself emerge as a fusion of 
en, there may be so pher-psychologist-psychiatrist-et al. Until 
Curriculum-maker is me simpler and more expedient steps that the 
grating irinli = follow in trying to attain the ultimate inte- 
hn would look akeeh sca ia the more popularly suggested tran- 
~ wiculum—fused ae a like this: subject curriculum—correlated 
tent erperience oe lle fields curriculum—core cur- 
* more fully later iculum. We shall discuss each of these 
METHO | 
that the DS OR 
t the struge CONTENT. In the meantime, it is to be noted 
ermine what subjects are of most worth con- 
BS 
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< riculum development promulgated by the Boar 


EE 2H POINTS, Le, ion 


continue to be piled on to an already-overburdened curriculy 
educators have hopes that instead of these additions, there 
 transmogrification of the existing subjects into something 


“tinues alongside the search for the best format for these 


worthy subjects. There is no guarantee that new subjects Student. 


Will be a 


° Cage ‘i mor 
tractive, realistic, assimilable. We may refer to the latter as om 
Ose 


who are battling most vigorously for the current summum bony 

education, integration. To them we leave the words of a dmon 

of Professor Kandel (History of the Curriculum, Page 40) : ition 

“Integration seems to be advocated as a general method at a 4 

when the value of general method seems to have been discarded a 
when the theory that each subject or body of content has its own char- 
acteristic method. These criticisms do not include the possibility of 
integrating allied subjects from time to time, but to talk in general of 
activity programs or of integrated curricula is to perpetrate and to con- 
tinue the defect with which American education is too frequently charged 
—that it has emphasized methods and mechanics rather than content.” 


FORERUNNERS OF CORRELATION. One of the finest ex- 
amples of an integrated curriculum is the erstwhile-labeled activity 
program in the elementary schools. The final evaluation, after sev- 
eral years of experimentation, showed that the program could be 
made a permanent part of our educational philosophy and system. 
In recent years, the secondary schools have been receiving the pupil- 
products of this program and have immediately set to subjecting 
them to the retrogressive influences of the non-integrated, subject: 
matter curriculum. However, the Board of Education has mē : 
some effort to preserve the continuity of the newer learning a 
cesses with one experimental program involving the eae n 
English, social studies and science in a ninth-year eaim 5 
the course being conducted in the Midwood High School in ste 
While still too recent for thorough evaluation, it points te of cur- 
be done. It may very well carry out the excellent princip“, ts Cur- 
d itself in =! just’ 
riculum Bulletin (No. 2) entitled Guiding Principles © we aon 
Development. In recognizing these principles, the v 
lation must be given full consideration. 


alue of 


CORR} 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS, AMENABLE od „a overcoming 
TION. We spoke a little while ago of the ey + is-2 drastic. 
the vested interests of the subject-matter advocates. 
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ed curriculum to the kind where sub- 


ircumstances, an 
step from e all but erased. Under the present cir j 


i : i i i dly practic- 
ect lines “ ‘ence Or integrative curriculum As har i 

; pe te made, however, in correlating subjects which 
A ~ k and esthetic principles in common. A friendly 
have some us be found for this marriage. We propose, with full 


gLATI ON | 
coRR si ompartmentaliz 


. o , r ° 
setting mita the vocational high school as it exists in N ew York 
conic ‘ces. Here we find a school system with few 


best ausp 
p = fetishes, OT shibboleths, a comparatively young organiza- 
traditions, : 


“+ and daring that is characteristic of youth. 
-> vith the Oe i offered E core (if anybody wanted it) as 
TA for a correlated curriculum, the shop. But thinking in 
larger terms, rather than accept this type of core, we can choose the 
core that is inherent in all education : citizenship, social competence, 
or actively intelligent living. The vocational school will readily yield 


its narrower rationale, vocational competence, to the others we pro- . 


pose. How many academic high schools will do the same with 
their pre-professional, college entrance rationale? 


ENGLISH AND’ SOCIAL STUDIES ARE COMPATIBLE. 
What are the common bases for a ready correlation of English and 
social studies? We recognize the fact that every high school pupil 
is exposed to English and social studies in every term of his four 
years in school. Both departments combined have the largest num- 
ber of teachers and facilities available, and the largest fund of train- 
sh i education. An analysis of the subject matter of both 
aie show that any form of English literature, be it the his- 

narrative, the novel, or play, contains the human or social 


ele . 
ay = literature in essence (says Plekhanov) must have 
the D gniicance to be worthwhile. This description will apply to 


It it ase — Whitman, Dickens, Lewis, and Shakespeare, 
Which js bart e the pure” or esthetic or even “escape” type 
unctions in th t x literature for one of man’s more important 
study and a e better Society, leisure time or contemplation. To 
teacher o ae Feciate this esthetico-sociologic literature, the English 
Process, an hla through the reading skills and the esthetic 
Wities, The Pression through the composition and note-taking ac- 
analytical ra studies teacher offers his guidance thrọugh the 
‘ociology -i developed by philosophy, psychology, economics, 

Pology, political science, and expression through the 
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discussion activity. This redefinition of the English and 

; ies teachers’ functions is even more desirable in the i 
= phenomenon of the non-fiction best sellers and the Ae. 
elements in the fictoni best sellers. As the excellent m 
the National Council of Teachers of English, The Co 
riculum, puts it (Page 96): “... With occasional exceptio 

ject matter deals with problems that concern boys and girls, Hag 
at times they may not be aware of the fact until the bon anh ough 
out the fact by questions, tlustratons and class discuss; ae 
This, in reference to literature. Let us appply the Engli, an 
studies organon to some concrete cases. paper 


Eht of the 
press social 
Onograph of 


JOURNALISM IN A SOCIAL CONTEXT. The school news- 


paper wishes to depart from its ordinary function of newsmonger- 


ing and gossip to a crusading or social force within the school. It 


is a bit tired of being a mere composition outlet or showcase for the 
journalism teachers’ “super” students. It is determined to make 
itself part of the curriculum in a more meaningful manner, resemb- 
ling more the newspaper as a community factor. The many aspects 


of this new policy must be presented to the faculty and the student ` 


body for consideration. Shall the English department alone make 
a concerted effort to emphasize once again the difference between 
editorializing and ‘reporting and let it go at that, or shall the social 
studies department come in to explain the sociological implications 
of newspapers in general and the factors which mold public opinion 
and create stereotypes? Both departments, we feel, are needed. 
TRAINING IN CITIZENSHIP. There is a definite need for an 
integrated course in citizenship training in all schools. In the ne 
tional high school where the pupil becomes an active member of os 
community earlier than his academic brother does, the need is esp? d 
ally vital. What will the course look like? The social ea be 
`. ments must be actualized. Many of the stock concepts sie aah 
' divorced from the textbooks and relocated in actual living situa 


The English teacher will be called upon to pts have 


material, records, and accounts of how Eo prim to train the 
lied in many other communities before. tte wi ts will 
applic y Both depa tment e 


pupil in the skills necessary for actual living. "io 
‘have to contribute the largest share in a broad-ficlts ot: i 
may take the form developed in Rochester, New 
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rrelated Cure 


ings i 


tary 
supply supplem a Mf 





JON l 
CORRELA á social relations, fine and practical arts. 


nature, i : À 
pealth and c in the University of Wisconsin High School : 
c 


rni 
Or the curr! unity living, use of leisure, vocations. Or the experi- 
health, ©” “dvocated by the National Council of Teachers of 
es be seen, the two-department correlation will natur- 
eth ther ‘departments and will serve as a useful 
lation. This latter function alone is more 
making the start somewhere, preferably 
glish and social studies depart- 


greater corre 
enough for 


reason = i 
ae dely-administered En 


with the wi 
ments. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE IN SOCIAL CONTEXT. A sur- 
‘1 American literature is proposed for a high school. 
However, the selections to be studied are to be vital and easily ap- 
plicable to the contemporary scene, rather than “classic,” in the 
esthetic sense. They are to include, for example: 
< Our Changing Ways of Living (Norman Thomas) 
The Dogma of “Business First” (Stuart Chase) 
. First Inaugural Address (Franklin D. Roosevelt) 
. Speech in the Virginia Convention (Patrick Henry) 
. Liberty of the Press (Thomas Paine) 
. Leaves of Grass (Walt Whitman) 
. John Brown’s Body (S. V. Benet) 
8 The Fat of the Land (Anzia Yezierska) 
a others. This may be as good a time as any to grind an ax. 
Mi that in order to reorient English in this manner, a 
fis ty ae will have to be effected. We are not very sympa- 
ik es a study of so-called classic selections in the classroom, 
eatin porary literature reserved for the “supplementary” or 
-cung function. We pref i i 
side out and mak we prefer to turn the former literature 1n- 
fst. We should Ar outside” reading the reading to be studied 
nal verities after s e to reserve the classics for illustrating the eter- 
28 some form of e contemporary fact, rather than have it studied 
lem before oe paiiar or apochryphal literature. The prob- 
e community as -iE a the pupils today to live today, to enter 
is love the classics ults sooner than we should like them to do, 
ae should be <i, well as the next teacher, but we think the 
; i subway, We son's remiss and not in the classroom or 
sa Y consulting the rae elieve in trying to understand modern 
es Sortes befor Ics as the medievalists used to consult the 
e making any move in business, love or war. 


vey course 


IAM SON 
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j SIX STEPS TO CORRELATION. There are six wa 
‘in which the work of English and social studies can be 
They may be described as: 


A 


IGH POINTS [April 1945) 


The use of social studies content in English composition Classes 

The use of literature with a social content in literature Bostic: 
The use of literature in social studies courses. 

The stressing of written and oral expression in social studies Classes 
English-social studies projects as extracurricular activities, ; 


The amalgamation (or fusion) of English and social studies int 
single courses. a 


Au PON 


These are the more conservative methods already in use and may 


or may not lead to the integrative curriculum many teachers desire 


It all depends on how strong the department walls are to begin with 
and how fast the particular teachers want them to hold. It is the 
problem alluded to in our discussion of integration earlier. 


EDUCATION IS PEOPLE. Before discussing the problem of 
supervision of a correlated program, we should like to quote some 
significant passages from an article by Ordway Tead, President of 
the Board of Higher Education, entitled Education Is People! 





“A social and economic democracy taking form seemingly requires 
new reaches of objective and with that some new dynamism of method. 
All of us have earnestly to look at t j 
the global world takes new form around and through us...- Sp d 
gratifyingly wide consensus that there is a common body of gee 
knowledge to which an appreciable and growing fraction of mur hi the 
people should be exposed ... in the areas of the physical a 
social sciences, and the humanities and arts. Educationally the P etence 
here is to find teachers whose range of vision, interest, aa ok osii 
extend beyond a narrow specialty, and by the same token t TEED: wil 
with which to teach that are integrative yet sound, inclusive Y jevel, the 

“The vocational educational movement at the secondary tev% 


early 1n for 
pre-professional emphasis at the college level—both La : 
a sharp modification of their claims... - We know agian 4 that 


knowledge does not equate em 
jalized training can be no su stitute l os sch ate i 
eicenstiD, for home life, and for leisure-time sm T : other 
pensable aspects of the total educational ezperen ailty 0 a seriou 
hand, too many proponents of “cultural” e Ae 
lag in their tacit sense that “culture” 13 paar a aed i ney, is S 
is a peculiar possession of those who have terial aspects o div Ae 
decoration and adornment overlaying the mə e jalion, on using ” 
rather than being a way of understanding, opP 


bf s 
material, environment of a given age. 


Correlated, 


he record, again and yet again, as ` 





| 
ia 
ja 
| 
f 
i 
H 
H 


for the super 





\ 


gpATION -— 
cORR á . -s of Mr. Tead’s remarks for the teacher are obvious; 
The implication they are compelling. The supervisor must lay 


ventional minutiae his flesh is heir to: the book- 
‘sitations benign and social, the custodial 


oom VI 
lasst slltighted, well-ventilated, litter-free classrooms, 


fess record-keeping, report-making, etc. By no means do 
nner these functions too lightly, but we call attention to the 
7 CE at function of creative supervision. We ask the super- 
— ne le a thorough soul-searching and a more ruthless evalu- 
r e r” syllabus, that “catalogue of reprobated errors?” We 
ii to approach his new task with clean hands and a pure heart 
vail a willing mind. If not, then all talk of “education as people” 
and of the integrating function of any curriculum remains mere talk 
and he continues to be just a foreman extraordinary in a glorified 
pen-and-paper shop. Wherefore ask the least among us to take the 
lead when those in higher places are content to pursue the paths of 
glory which lead but to the next increment ? 


S de the con 


e the C 
keeping, 
mperatives of the W 


MECHANICS ARE PEOPLE. Will those in the vocational high 
schools, in heeding the words of Tead and others, come forth with 
et plans for a correlated program? What is to hold them 
cme Leeson fetishes, shibboleths, vested subject-matter inter- 
a Peat a none of these in the vocational schools. Why not 
waitin Se = e same Marshall Report also pointed out that “Prep- 
Skolk. = h ts a fundamental obligation of all secondary* 
oblication A e mn the vocational high schools this fundamental 
vocational efisien en been neglected in the interests of developing 
been aes ed The teaching of some of the social studies 
Studied through a = es approach, If current labor problems are 
be spent with a re the medieval guilds, too much time may 
gedore, that Peir- ania wind-up? The Committee suggests, 
jaan study of kri P problems in economics be developed 
n Young workers ma sepenmgs in the world around us in order 
25 a hic they aie e given an understanding of the environ- 


tigt I” The criticism La themselves upon leaving school. (Page 


an be applied just as validly to the academic 


Istic a: ` € can 
as than the w: a no other method for fulfilling these real- 
aig brihe = use of correlating factors in curriculum 
© of the i rst assistants of the coming generation—and 


resent 
t one who care—we propose a complete 


4l 
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ICH POINTS Libr ree 
study of the following eight functions of the supervisor 
related course (just eight to begin with) : 

§ 1. Explore all possibilities for correlation ; suggest initiation of 
or courses; compare parallelisms occurring simultaneously in 
courses. , 
Assist teachers to find materials for correlation. 

Arrange for joint activity with teachers in other departments, 

_ Help in planning projects, observing and criticizing them in Prora 
setting up standards of value. j 
Arrange most desirable programming and time schedules. 

Assure congruity of materials and content used in projects. 
Eliminate mechanical or property difficulties. ' 

- Assure adequate funds for books, pamphlets, visual aids, etc. 


f a cor. 


various 


PON 


PNAM 


POST-WAR EDUCATION. We don't want to stop at mere cor- 
relation. As we have indicated over and over again, correlation, 
while ambitious, is not an end in itself. It is a logical step in the 
transition from the subject-matter curriculum to the final integrative 
curriculum. To step too cautiously and stop by the way, thus far 
and no further, is to fly in the face of all the educational, psychologi- 
cal and philosophical implications of the total educative ate ig 
self. What the opposition will be, we have explained. a 

ition will say to those thousan 
se day to the chodis they left to enter the pervi ka ae 
know. Perhaps we should try preparing our peri tate 
and rationalizations for these boys and their chi re a R i 
for trustees, school boards, and budget commissions. 


try. 


A Human Relations Curriculum i 
ANNE PAISNER, Brooklyn Technical High pE ie 

HUMAN RELATIONS CURRICULUMS en of 
p m mke been adopted this term by bod on of A oria 
he Brooklyn Te i ho Human Relations” an k a ty and 
u 


t of 
general aim “The Teaching of the ai rin abih 
È gp a aE 
Equality of Man. : ing part in a global " exami! 
The fact that our country 1s taking P jed to # °° 


g their existence has 


all countries are defendin 
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Proj ects 


ds of boys who are returning | 









Ti E 
yMAN a" and our roots. Every conceivable type of organiza 
our stren 


i ic, political, community, — has 

f our SH cational, economic, potute’, . : 
jon — religious, m of those ideals which are essentially Ame : 

jn =f - a better understanding on the part of our citi- 

s called $0 ight threaten their liberties. Among the 


which m 
ae these statements were the ones made by our own 
u 


hools, calling our attention to 

erintendent of Sc , ` . 
Dr. ee divide our country” and the necessity of educating 
nares as these, and the statements made by speakers at the Catho- 
Aora Forum last November denouncing the doctrine of 


‘¢ Universi i — , 
ia anliy and presenting perspectives of cooperation among 
ra 


‘ons of the world. | TT. 
p the community generally and the schools are beginning 


to do this, the attacks of the enemies of democracy are becoming 
more violent. Hence, educators must employ more conscious means 
of meeting these attacks. That is why we are paying more attention 
to the question of “Human Relations” today. 


zens of da 


PROFITING BY OTHERS’ EXPERIENCES. The idea of hav- 
ing a “Human Relations” Curriculum did not originate with us. 
Every school has tried something. The committee at work on this 
curriculum—a widely representative committee of the department— 
cxamined the experiences of other schools. Incidentally, we found 
oe in High Points of inestimable value in this respect. `The 
kb pa given were studied, evaluated. We found limi- 
or i t to overcome these. Our contribution then is not 
fathered fre : ution, but rather represents a winnowing of material 
department teas sources,—a pooling, a thinking of the whole 
but in the = ofan there were varied points of view expressed, 
itoned out cniéving a common objective all differences were 
at we b i 

were to e bebe more than anything else was that we 
A develop skillful rn. s aspect of human relations. We tried 
tible o Ustic, dramatic ap = dhap e ee a 
Moreo ing the subject e aii a hn a 
annot be Ve recognized that rejt di AE ORIA wars ot Nive bai, 
lè overcome in one i prejudices are deep rooted, that they 
"lations p onge Program. We ka aay iram therefore, this was to 

r “e knew that while aspects of human 


St pre i 
sented at strategic points, that it was wise 
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to present special aims in each grade so that m y phases of h 
relations might be covered. Uman 
SPECIAL APPROACH FOR EACH SCHOOL. The special ; 
plementation of a human relations curriculum depends on the A 4 
ticular situation in the school: the type of school—academic, teat t 
cal, etc.; the kind of students—homogenous, diversi r 
groups; types of teachers; texts available. Our curriculum en- 
deavors to meet the specific problems of our school. 
there is no European history taught in our school ; 
nection with the teaching of the historical novel, ther 
to give some historical perspective and understanding 
might require emphasis on other features. Neverth 
riculum on human relations embodies in it princi 
guide any such approach in other schools. 


e is an attempt 


eless, our cur- 


THE CURRICULUM HAS VARIED ASPECTS. Below is an | 


outline of the work of each grade in the field of human relations, 
with illustrations and brief sketches of procedures. Space. does 
not permit printing the entire curriculum.* : 


Grade 1—Understanding People 


Ballad Project (two periods): Radio program of folk songs a 
ballads secured from parents or grandparents. Try to fat tal 
many countries represented as you can. Aims: To show mi i 
lads, spring from natural instincts of all people; to elimi tongue 
attitude of derision that sometimes crops up when a foreign 
is spoken in the classroom. Boys recite or sing pelouo 
English or in foreign language. Chairman or el 
the selections and works up good continuity and a SE 0 
his presentation of the program. In this way the Aue 
some of the work songs can be offered. Ballad for 
victrola used as a finale. 


Creative Work: Writing of original ballads. me 
Pamphlet Available: “By Different Boats’ —US 


r arrange 


plication 


Ld 


Eng- 





TH the 
be secured by writing t° 


* A copy of the complete curriculum may High School. 


lish Department at Brooklyn Technical 
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rsified national _ ? 
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eS Se ee eon 
HUMAN REL , 

ade 2—The American Tradition (factual as well as emotional) 
Gr 


m Twenty-Two Short S tories of America—Mirrielees “The 

acm Snuffbox”—story centers about Boston Tea Party; pos- 

on p discuss here growth of rebellious spirit among the colonists 
S * eibi leveled by mother country on the thirteen colonies. 
An opportunity here to review great heroes in American history and 
to read excerpts from famous writings of the times which roused 
people to action : Thomas Paine’s “Common Sense,” Jefferson— 
“Declaration of Independence.” “For Peace and Concord’—deals 
with opening days of American Revolutionary War. Discuss how 
was affected Verity. At first she was untouched until the war “hit” 


her own friends. Then she found herself in the “thick of battle.” - 


Compare with people today who remained passive until they were 
personally affected... . 

Discuss the “Tory” in this story. Compare with modern Quis- 
ling. Tory wished to remain with the mother country ; modern Quis- 
ling sells out his own nation. .. . 

Discuss what the people in this story fought for; compare with 
the aims of the present war; how related... . 

Discuss how people rallied around the fight for liberty regardless 
of color, creed, Example: Crispus Attucks, one of the first four 
s “a to be shot in the “Boston Massacre” at the beginning 

evolutionary War, was a Negro. ... Protestants, Catholics, 
+... Compare with 


the Welfare of the nation. 


Grade 3_ Or | 

Od e3 portunity for All Men: An American Ideal 

Pey Omer 

S . 
Preps =, reports on Greek Ol 
i ation, requirements fo: 
cus, adirements ; only “ 
cratic Y Teports on m 


ympics: Greek ideas of sportsmanship, 
Participation. Greeks had their spe- 
pure” Greeks could enter. Follow dis- 
odern Olympics and comparatively demo- 


- Project. nature of Modern Olympics. 
Sound. . Scrapbook giving names, variety of lives, back- 
"nd their contact noted athletes (or scientists, or musicians, etc.), 


ONtribys; . ; : 
- Giy bution to enjoyment of all in their field. 


Jeg STOWin i rts on history of ever widening opportunities and 
“tson, Lew “cracy in United States since the days of Thomas 
“P history of public schools in America; periods 


unity today, and its importance for 
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— H HonynS 
when minorities—Quakers, Catholics, Jews, were admitted 
office; history of opportunity for Negroes with discussie 
ern FEPC. il 
ee 
a > ited 
Grade 4—Understanding One’s Own Backgro nd; Unc 
Other People’s Background pi 
Tale of Two Cities—Dickens Ke ü äi 
Here we have another opportunity to help students und 
feudal system in its last stages of decay. Interesting 
history might be developed here: In Ameri a, the fe 
never had a chance to develop fully as it di d in I 
pare American Revolution with French Rev oli 


“bloodier”? Deep interest was shown in America as t 
French Revolution, especially on the part of Thomas Je 
revolutions were profoundly democratic; peasa r s or f 
chants, people on all economic levels participated, 
were distributed among the farmers. b aea 

A little time might be spent with an alert [class in { 
discussions on some such questions involving some tho 
historical research as the following: Question? Why dic 
system start in Germany—and not in America, Fra cer F 
because the establishment of the German Republic was not ac ig 
panied, as it was in America, by the democratic participation of 
people, especially the farmers. Land relationships remained a 
feudal—controlled by Junkers, former feudal lords. Cone j 
might be developed between this and rise of Nazi system ete? ‘i 
many. 


i 


1 
UIC 
a poga ats 
pa po € 1 a 
alr 105¢ yi 
E o ae T se. 


it 
1 


/ 


a | 
Grade 5—Understanding the Concept of the Equality ost g Gi l 
Through Science y F tho 
Civilization Builders and Masters of Science and wee have 
A. A unifying theme in considering both boo a ed to our 
scientists of all nationalities and all religions contri R aby 
knowledge and safety?” boys the 
i ive our Chae 
These books offer an excellent opportunity to give © tation 


‘ imen 
concept of the scientific method: (Observation, ch 


, to judge -ad \ 
weighing the facts; these ideas can be used not only This is 4 goot TPA 


cal formulae but opinions made regarding people. 
time to introduce: 
45 



















MAN RELATIONS CURRICULUM. 
U ; 
H Races of Mankind. (Pamphlet). 
i discussing this pamphlet in class, teachers may find deep-rooted 
n 


eine tional, ethical, religious, patriotic, moral, economic. 
a fea fic appeal is also powerful and can be achieved through 
ae of this pamphlet. By creating an atmosphere of frank, 


cooperative discussion, such questions as the following might be 


IA iron some races really more clever than ours? Why do 
whites seem more intelligent? Is it opportunity, or are they really 
more clever? . 

(b) Note history of prejudice against each wave of immigrants 
that reached our shores as epitomized in names such as “Polacks,” 
“Squareheads,” “Hunkies,” etc. Wha has since happened to these 
immigrants? Why? Eat Og, 

(c) Race prejudice: How does it hinder victory? 

(d) Examine degree of prejudice against any race in yourself, 
To what extent does your prejudice go? Why? 

(e) What can k d 


gis) we do to break down race hatreds when we find 
em? Tee 


Materials Available in Class Sets: 
ee of M ankind—Benedict and Weltfish; The N egro and the 


ar (Public Affairs Pam hlet) ; Be teal é 
groes (Nat'l Urban L pnie J Bulletin I Employment of Ne 


(Nat) Urban League). oe Bulletin II—H ousing for Negroes 


Grade 6—Propaganda Analysis 
n 
flexibility Seaton with teaching the Précis: Dictionary Work in 
l. *Der..: it mngs—emotional tone of words: 
“Inition of Words: 


Words h . : 2 
Of the Writer suse meanings that vary with context, the experience 
b e e reader, 


) Since 
plied p 4. Ords are abstractions from experience, the same word 
bej © diffe th 

Ng th Tent 


Bh esames nee leads us to think of different things as 
NG as Pre 


Judi . 
_(c) omple, ces which are conveniently labeled: name 
in... Wor | 
renee $ A ve emotional tone which blocks our willingness to 


Eressiya ed acis underly ing the concept: “socialized medicine,” 
“cation,” “communism,” etc, 
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dices in their students. In combating these, any and all appeals 
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(d) Certain words have a serious, almost sa 
which make them peculiarly attractive as screens 
hide instead of thinking a problem throug 
honesty, mother, etc. 


2. Vocabulary Building: 


The student has a constant need for adding words wh 
troduced as new situations arise. N ewspapers, Magazines, radio 
broadcasts should be scanned and words taught as they appear: 
“rehabilitation,” “reconversion,” “social security” ; abbreviations and | 
coined terms: U.N.R.R.A., G.I. Bill of Rights; again nothing spe- 
cific can be suggested because the need is so curre 

B. The Newspaper and Propaganda Analysis: 

A newspaper, particularly through its editorial page, can often 
create unwholesome human relations. It is wise to establish, during 
the early grades, objective standards by which students can judge 


Cred co 
behind which 


a we 
h—i.e., truth, 


ich are in. 


when a newspaper is responsible or irresponsible in its opinion- 
forming columns. In the early grades, analysis can be made of © 


cartoons ; in later grades of editorials. Select an important issue of 


the day, establish criteria by which a newspaper can be judged yi 
respect to the way it meets this issue, have students discuss, an ; 


draw their own conclusions about the paper. i 

Example: Issue—the National Eelections: How does ot i 
paper, through its cartoons or editorials, help to mold art a sie 
on the eelctions. (1) Have students question folks at ho 


ilitation of : 
problems affecting them most deeply: employment, rehabilita 


board 
servicemen, establishing a stable peace, etc. (2) List outta i 
as you receive them from students. These vein Does the 
which you will judge your newspaper on the e = = sonnection 
newspaper discuss these basic issues of the electi ning, (3) Ask 
with their candidates? This is responsible ea ee name calling 
for forms of irresponsible campaigning. List A onal - udice 
insulting family of candidate, appealing to car ar p ditorial 
etc. (4) Ask students to bring in examples - j nce conducting | 
conducting responsible election campaign, an 
responsible election campaigns. 


3 
Materials Available—class sets: a dico -WH 


: , Prej 
Propaganda Analysis (Nat'l Education Assn.) ; 


Simon Certner.) 





* (See February 1945, High Points—article by 
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FA 






tors, Dollars and Disease (Public Affairs Pamphlet). 
Doctor’, á 


Grade 7—The American Tradition 


A. There are numerous, rich examples of the democratic tradi- 
tion in American literature. Our great American writers were not 

ivory tower philosophers. They loved America and identified them- 
selves with the American people in their struggles, hopes, and as- 
piration for freedom: 

(1) Examples from the works of Bryant 
Whitman. 

(2) Individual lines of poetry or 
for thought going beyond obvious 
Example: Frost “Mending Wall”: 


“He will not go beyond his father’s saying, 
‘Good fences make good neighbors,’ ” 


om) The strong power of tradition is something that cannot be over- 
looked as we tr 


y to improve the relationships among various groups. 
Much can be brought out in a discussion on this: that traditions 
form the most Precious heritage not only of peoples but of individu- 
| als; that these represent the roots on which personalities are built; 
| : te a pe y Pps > a people is a far deeper insult than 
of one’s ee n w a orgotten ; that to deny the traditions 
whether the 8'ng—whether these be national, religious, folk— 


Personalit 7 exist among Poles, Irish, Jews—is to deny part of one’s 
Y; even if one ceases to believe in these traditions, they 

St precious memories of adult years. 

many di 


orm Part of th 
diverse nt in the American tradition is the fact that so 
Nn culty s Peoples have contributed to the development of Ameri- 
an” may ce Foject: A discussion of “What Is Essentially Ameri- 
lowin , a around some such newspaper clipping as the fol- 
‘thabitan torial of the “New York Times” quoted statements of 
o“ a aastrich, Holland, about our troops after our boys 
Their laug}; Pleasant smile of your boys have stolen our hearts. 
‘ind hearted ® faces, their vigorous and brave appearance, their 
ese Song wea! and especially their sympathy have told us that 
| ‘hei hearts the Great American Republic bear true democracy in 
"tereg itse] ra the world may be glad that the United States has 

f in behalf of our Country and Europe.” 


, Whittier, Emerson, 


praise can yield rich material 
elements of human relations. 


€ mo 
Another eleme 


4g 


cation) ; 
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This passage may be the center for discussion of b 
(or review lesson) dealing with various sections of o 
The aim of discussion is to understand how various 
tional and sectional, in the country have contributed to 
of the national character. This passage may focus atte 
character. Such a discussion can include a wide rang 
of books: Mark Twain’s Life on the Mississippi; 
Kenneth Roberts’ books; Louise Rich’s We Took to the Woods (a 
reference to Scandinavian lumberjacks from Maine) ; Daniels’ A! 
Southerner Discovers the South and biographies like George Wash- 
ington Carver and Yankee from Olympus. : 


Cok reports 
ur Country, 
EToups, na- 
the make-up ; 
ntion on that 


Bret Harte’s and 


Grade 8—Understanding Peoples and Problems of the Post-War- 
World 


This grade should offer the richest 


possible understanding of hu- 
man relations. 


Today’s seniors can face the world with great hopes 
and ambitions. For the first time in history, powerful machinery 
has been established by the great nations of the world for the solu- 
tion of conflicts without war, for the establishment of a stable world. 
In this country, conscious efforts are being made by growing num- 
bers of people to solve inner conflicts. The central theme for this 
grade might be “Solving Conflicts Within Ourselves and Among 


the Peoples of the World.” This can be done throughout the grade — 


in the work of the drama, through term themes, through panel r 
cussion, through newspaper work. i 
Drama: In Gedi with Macbeth, a play which TR m 
effect on one man and then on his country, of an el 
power, the students might write short dramatic scenes of t aie 
The object of the assignment would be to compare any wae: 4 today, 
in Macbeth with an essentially similar situation in a wo situation. 
and to present dramatically scenes that parallel a mo devel ment 
This could be done from the point of view of character 
or international problems. . di 
For example, the later development or rather ‘yitler am 
Macbeth’s character might throw a little light on and without to 
methods. The union of powers within the pace 
fight Macbeth’s tyranny is paralleled by many dram 


oe 
sintegration © 


a a à 5 for 
representatives of the United Nations. est topics +, 
i Ponel Discussions: Students can then be led to "Ai problem 0 


: n 
consideration which will help them express views o 
50 
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- Each speaker should refer to at least three newspaper and 


i 


| 


yp ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER 
T 


ay along with one’s fellowmen on some such topics as these: 
Ty Should We Make Germany an Agricultural Nation After 
e War? 5 , 
(b) Rehabilitation of Injured Soldiers, l 
(c) Technical Education for Peace Time Projects. 
(d) Should the Poll Tax Be Abolished? 


zine sources for his factual material, carefully sifting that which is 
fact and that which is opinion. An atmosphere of listening to the 
other fellow’s point of view in order to arrive at the best coopera- 
tive solution should be established. 


DYNAMICS OF THE CURRICULUM. Through the gradual 
development of the concept of the dignity and equality of man 
throughout the eight grades, the conclusion must be that it is an 
ideal worth fighting for, and one that men have fought for in the 
past. Itis only natural that in Grade 8, the final grade of high 


» When forces for Evil arise, 


on the part of the constructive e] 


ements o i 
forces of evil | f a society to combat the 


High Points 


m THE ANTIQUARIAN'S CORNER 
Is 


arti | 
The Grin vay be called “A Mis 


€ Misprint i ‘sprints occur in the 
Prominen aa tiquarian’s Co 


T , 
'Uperatiye Masts mT ago Greek scholars might have written vi- 
p. Ortunate +, MPlying that the 


yi e that writer didn’t know Greek. It 
‘gh Points modern Greek scholars have not yet discovered 


print’s Adventures and How 


rner of December 1944 was too 


. he letter APET 


=a Printed as “a” in that part of the article which 
Wong, mal letter « moron” is derived from Greek with the change 

der abo S to“n”, When I spotted the error, I began to 
the Greek word “moros” to “moron”. 


Mmat; er form of the adjective. Was there any subtle 
“al derogation? 


ut 
e 
y tter is a © change of 


$1 


best-regulated publications but 
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An antiquarian search usually leads through many fields E 1945) 
ing. The search started by a single misprint led me through r 
of etymology, psychology, the Kallilaks, morons and sopho 
and the curriculum of old universities. 

First came the looking up of the word in 
Dictionary. Moron was not included in the 
, pleted in 1928 but appeared in a later supplement. It is 4 com 

tive newcomer, a word arbitrarily coined in 1910. 
` Society for the Advancement of the Feebleminded y 

acterize “an adult person having an intelligence com 
of a normal average child between eight and twelve 
The first known writer to use it was the American, 
in the study of the Kallikak family. He used it to mean a grade 
of intelligence; hence probably came the neuter id , 


ea. 
Moron is now a much overworked word. It is often used to mean 


learn. 
gions 
Mores ke. 


para- 
The American 
sed it tọ char- 
parable to that 
years of age” 


anybody with whom the user doesn’t agree or whom he doesn’t like. 


Occasionally it is dignified with the adjective “high-grade” without 
any diminution of the intended slur. The meaning has been ex- 
tended far beyond its original psychological limits. The vogue of 
the word may have been spread by a poem in the Eugenics Tepee 
July 29. It must be remembered that wise men were making fools 
of themselves in the stock market and elsewhere at that time: 

See the happy moron i 

He doesn’t give a damn. 

I wish I were a — 

My God! perhaps I am! em 

A very good word, “fool” used to serve long mni és 
invented. This word is of great interest in its OW T'S indebag. oF 
derived from the Latin word follis which means se 
bellows, from the same root as the words inflation, ¢t¢ 

To a teacher, the word moron naturally ane or nomore i 4 
many years, teachers have been telling pupils of the word fron 
wise fool, a know-it-all. In the fancied — > fool, they ys 
the Greek words sophos meaning wise and on ee Webste 
had the authority of books on word study an 
New International Dictionary. 

However, a little research casts Sea A sophomore » satis 
joke in the catalogue of professoria a = but he will nant? nf an 
be much wiser after reading my fin in suffered as a T° 
faction of knowing that his reputation 
52 


| i choice 
doubt upon tS ot 


the Oxford English 
Original edition Com- 


H. H. Goddard, . 


homore. For | 








- formed with the aid of the Greek word for fool. 


T 


logical misunderstanding and that, far from being a fool, he 
etymolog tymologically speaking, a seeker after wisdom. 
is really, ne to the OED, sophomore is derived from sophom, a 
Aem iden, and or, “one who”. The word meant Originally 
variant y who took part in dialectic exercises. Sophomore was also 
a -a himer and sophumer. A verb form sophoming occurs in 
or Dialectics must have been a favorite course throughout the 
curriculum for another writer refers to students as Sophy Moores 
for the second year, Junior Soph. for the third, and Senior Soph. 
for the fourth. The equivalent of our “As every schoolboy knows” 
occurs in a quotation from Bradshaw, “Jf so the syllogisme be true, 
as every sophoming boy knoweth.” 


There is therefore no evidence that the word “sophomore” was 


A sophomore was 
simply a student, and since dialectics was a major subject, students 


were called by a name which means those engaged in that study. 
This is further confirmed by the use of another word which had 
the same meaning, sophister, which means a person engaged in the 
pursuit or communication of knowledge. Shakespeare uses the word 
ue a fallacious reasoner like a Sophist in 2 Henry VI, 
i oe 1, A subtle traitor needs no sophister.” Technically, 
bridge mae a ed to second and third year students at Cam- 
Dublin, Aa ird and fourth year students at Trinity College, 
the United use of sophomore to denote a second year student in 
we a States goes back to 1726, 
plication ao of sophomore and sophomoric is now fixed in its 
owe that ierni cru ji and immature person, nevertheless it does not 
mng to its alleged derivation. A word morosoph, also 


Meanin Wi 
Greek ee, fool, occurs in written English in 1693, coming from 
th French. 


We have in the case of sophomore another example of 

“aused by the accidental resemblance between the 

> oolmast © Greek word for fool. Some freshman wit or 

: derivation mg may have turned on his tormentors and invented 

Ples ö és ‘S Is no more valid a conjecture than some other 

mo, “Ed to fd derivation. There was the unnamed teacher 

a because i 'S second-year pupils that they were called sopho- 
Ris “Y made mankind suffer more. 

“NELUA Samuel J. Tilden High Schoo! 

S$ 
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Never had I thought that the “antiquarian” 


on 6 ” e P could be tem t 
from his “corner” by so prosaic a topic as “Needed Cin p ed 
Foreign Language Teaching” (High Points, October, 1944 S i 


Landau). Nor had I ever, even in my wildest dreams, hoped . 
my writings, like those of Martial, Juvenal, and Aristophanes mi 
claim the attention of one steeped in the “glory that was Gr ex 
and the grandeur that was Rome.” Yet this h “es 


l aS come to Pass, and 
I find myself quoted, or rather misquoted, by Morris Rosenbly 
“antiquarian”, a 


“Is it weakness of intellect, birdie?” I cried. (Mikado, Act II) 
that makes Mr. Rosenblum attribute to me, aS my opinion, the state. 
ment that “New York has no money,” 

Or is the “antiquarian” indulging in the modern 
so maliciously in the last Presidential campaign) 
curately, though partially, very partially, 
By lifting these sentences from their co 
before them, Mr. Rosenblum would ha 


conviction that “New York has no 


money,” whereas my article 
Clearly indicates that I attribute this reasoning to the City of New 
York. | | 


technique (used 
of quoting ac- 
thus perverting the truth? 
ntext, by putting my name 


Surely so recently used a technique does not belong in the,“An- 


tiquarian’s Corner.” To quote Mr. Rosenblum himself: “Antiquity 
should be made of older stuff.” 


Frances O. LANDAU William Howard. Taft High School 


G 
MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHIN 


in the 
U. S. Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Young A iisi Office 
War-time Labor Market. Washington, U. S. Government ayers Free 
1944, (Reprint from The Child, Vol, 9, p. 72-76, November 
from Children’s Bureau as long as supply lasts. Edith B. Gray, of 
Based on a report prepared by Golda G. Stander and the upstimated 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau, and mimeographed under rig’ Years of A8 
Numbers of Full-time and Part-time Workers 14 Through ni 
April 1944.” Washington, U. $ ate 
U. S. Department of State. War Documents. of State publica” 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. 40 p. (Department spies, F = 
2162.) 10 cents. , Principle “7 sme 
Titles of some of the documents are: raam oh and the da 
ae the Atlantic Charter, by the President of the ee eh cae A 
Minister of the United Kingdom; The Moscow 
Conference; and The Tehran Conference. 
54 | ; 


ve one believe that it is my 
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ALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING 
TERI 


ice of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Costa Rica: 
U, S. a Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 11944. 

Nation of Sc Single copies free from the U. S. Office of Education. 

p 10 ta account of the country’s history, resources, and social con- 

a lal pictograms and maps, = 

ditions. S, War Manpower Commission. Division of Occupational Analysis 

U. ‘ing Tables. Guide for Analyzing Jobs: Analyst's Workbook. Wash- 

and ae 4 Government Printing Office, 1944. 40 p. 10 cents, 

k iiag in outline form the formula which defines job analysis as the 

ia of what the worker does, why he does it, and the skill involved 

in the doing. 


MA 


* g x * 
New Books and Pamphlets 


Commencement Manual. Third Wartime C ommencement Manual. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., National Education Association of the United States, 1945, 
66 p. 50 cents, single copy. 

Contains suggested themes for the development of graduation programs 
in 1945, selected programs used by high schools in 1944, and a bibliography. 

School Buildings, Planning Postwar School Buildings. Proceedings. 
Bloomington, Ind., Bureau of Cooperative Research and Field Service, Indiana 


University, 1944. 119 P. (Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 

University, Vol. 20, No. 6.) 50 cents. 

dan i i a conference held at Indiana University, July 10-11, 1944, which 

the i building planning programs to meet future needs, especially in 

of Gaa a The educational Program and the functional planning 

trends fina changing standards in school building construction, population 
' nance, and other pertinent factors were considered. 


$ * + * 
iae New U, S. Office of Education Publications 
Siching Men and Farms. 


vernment Printin i 
No, 229) 10 ct & Office, 1944 


© assis 


By Franklin R. Zeran. Washington, U. S. 
- 38 p. illus. (Vocational Division Bulletin 
; eo ounselors in determining which of the surplus farm youth 
ing topics: a to remain on the farm, the author discusses the follow- 
retthining 1 or Selection Procedures, Work of a Farm Operator, De- 
Taken by the. Piness of an Individual as a Farm Operator, and Steps to be 
unselor, A number of references and forms are appended. 
k k k g 
an 


r ` ` 7 
Ofi view, D Power Commission, Reports and Analysis Service. Man- 
Se 10 cents “ember 1944, Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
ni È Periodi à OPY, or $1 for 1 year’s subscription. 
* i ad conta; = ie official publication of the War Manpower Com- 
Yment situation Signed articles by various specialists on the labor and 


k k k g 
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Secondary Education 
Planning for American Youth; an Education 


lpr oa ki. RIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING. 
i r ERE MAT 


VIGHURST ROBERT J. “Shall We Have Universal Military Ser- 
HA ‘ 





al Program for Yo 


à alit m School Review, 52: 73-74, February 1944, 7 "i 
Secondary-School Age, a Summary of Education for All American Yo. f vice? ents on the apparent trend toward compulsory military training 
Publication of the Educational Policies Commission, Washington: 6 Tae a ae cone ae and thinks that educators should make themselves heard on 
Published by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals nC after t ae questions how the summertime military program (as suggested 
64 Pn illus. 25 cents. Bae" ae this i B. Moehlman) could be tade to fit the large proportion of boys 
Gives a description of two examples of good Secondary school | by Arthur 2. i 


they are 17. 
—Farmville and American City, which can Programs who drop out of school before they 


Serve as points of disc 


Gait ia R J., and others. Shall We Have Another Lost and 
all kinds of communities, rural and urban. Shows what secondary shao | ts cues of 7 oung People in the Postwar Period? Available 
would be like if they were changed to conform to sound and practical Rte e College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
ciples of education. pie gd E in suggestions for speakers and discussion groups covering (1) 
: 4 compulsory military service in peacetime and (2) compulsory national and 
Bretton Woods Conference public service divorced from military service. 

Monetary Plans for the United Nations. A Layman’s Guide to Proposals — MYER, WALTER E. “The Case for Peacetime Conscription, The Case 

of the Bretton Woods Conference, by Mabel Newcomer, Washington 6, 


Against Peacetime Conscription.” Journal of the N 


ational Education Asso- 
D. D., American Association of University ciation, 33: 179-182, November 1944. 


Women (1634 I Street, NW.), — 
1944. 26 p. 15 cents. 


Summarizes the arguments for and against conscription. The material 
Summarizes the work of the Bretton. Woods Conference and presents | $ - was developed by Civic Education Service, under the directorship of Walter 
a study guide including questions for discussion, readings, and program sug- | E. Myer. 
gestions. i $ . “Shall We Have Compulsory Military Training after the War?” (A` 
t k k g ‘ymposium.) Parent? Magazine, 19: 16-18, 156-159, November 1944. 
Cousprilicey Miia Takia A Senator Pepper, Mrs. Roosevelt, Norman Thomas, E. V. Rickenbacker 
D Noble | George D. Stoddard, Lawrence K. Frank F. L. Schlagle, H E i 
BUEHLER, E. C., ed. Compulsory Military Service. New York, | Fosdick, and other tien and ai gle, Harry merson 
and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 1941. 422 p. (Annual debaters help book, s opinions on the ifek women prominent in our national life state their 
- , } Shoul i 4% — 
ha the subject for high-school debaters; contains analytical sates: | D. i 4 i a H z . a Military Training in Peacetime? Washington, 
sion, complete briefs, reprinted articles, and a bibliography. The E | Vol. 6, No, 36, Sepie i te 14 p. . (The American forum of the air, 
articles include speeches and comments by Gen. George C. ang anes Reports a radio debate s 1944). l 
George Fielding Eliot, Admiral William V. Pratt, Hon. Henry L. Stimson, | arren H, Atherto ; e n aoe Wadsworth ‘of New x 3 x 
and others, ttinee Service + aan orman Thomas and Br n hoke in favor of universal military training, 
DIAMOND, THOMAS. “Should we have Compulsory et ee i Universa] Military Te us Mitchell presented the negative point of view. 
for All Youth?” School and Society, 60: 305-308, November 11, TAE you | Oversy,” Schoo} in din A Probable Source of Early Postwar Con- 
Reports and discusses the results of an inquiry. The question, on?” was isi Committee from eae 60: 117, August 19, 1944. 
in favor of one year compulsory military training for all young oi reply- ations against the bill t rge School (Bucks County, Pa.) sent recom- 
submitted to 300 members of college faculties in 48 States. Of to military uc VISCONSIN DU © Hon. Clifton A. Woodrum. 
ing about 68 percent were in favor, while 21 percent were oppose Nove ory Military ka TION ASSOCIATION. Council on Education. 
training on the basis set up on the inquiry blank. cetime Military “a 1944 ucation.” Wisconsin Journal of Education, 77: 121, 
ELICKER, P. E. “Shall We have Compulsory Peacelitt © schoo vors a 
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‘ š PT Seco | . AeNge &Tam of pre . 
Training?” The Bulletin of the National Association of A X in the and suc paration 
Principals, 28: 63-68, November 1944. ga 
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ma er commitm 
ents statem p Com ete Rance of world onli. 
Describes status of legislation and presents s Peace 


which will meet the needs of national 


whi i o assist 
ents for and 2 ch our Nation may make t 


ms Ana school p a believes that boys should be permitted 
ili ini » Harb IS as: ` that tras. “Store being called into national service in time of 
ee as Future Defense of the U.S.A. soil i nee cca as traf it Production, medical care, and scientific services 
l i | Reke RY § in military techniques 
i : 160-167, January 1945. future. SS, al E | o. l 
tien Prag Fs national security needs is oe cal profession “il E Abraham Tica High School 
the official views of General Marshall as to the need to a 


army as opposed to a large professional army. 
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SPEEDBALL 


Teachers of Girls Health Education have always 
lookout for a new game to introduce to their classes. 
in New York City High Schools are so large, they have had 
make up a list of requirements before anything diffe ep 
tried. To comply, the game must: / 

1. Be easy to understand. 

2. Be adaptable to large groups. 

3. Allow for great numbers on a team. 

4. Be novel and interesting. i 

5. Allow for maximum participation by every girl. ei 

At Tilden High School, we have been playing Volley Ball and 
Soft Ball out of doors, and we wished to add another game of high 
organization to our curriculum. It was no 
Basketball on our courts. We decided to test the adaptability of 
Speedball to our situation—concrete courts, enclosed on four sides, 
a class varying in size daily and varying in the number of sessions 
per week and limited to a forty-two (42) minute period. 


Since Classes 


EXPERIMENT. The experiment was conducted with a class of 


7th and 8th term Seniors meeting in a forty-two minute period © 


from three to five times per week. The class varied in size from 75 


to 98 in number. The game was first introduced as a combination 


of Soccer, Football, and Basketball, excluding the bounce dribble in 
the latter. All had had some previous training in Basketball so ta 
I started out with a sound foundation. They were given a ai 
Synopsis of the game and then they were taught the following ” 
skills; 

1. Trapping the ball. i 

2. Soccer dribble and pass. 

3. Conversion of “ground balls” into “aerial balls.” 

4. The punt and drop kick. pi 

All skills were practiced in squads of ten o make 
more to familiarize the girls with the new techniques than to p. 
experts of them. , t tech- 
Further coordination, plus the combination of ae soccer 

niques was accomplished by lead up games. ee +¢ a ball, i 
dodge ball, where a girl in the center was eliminate In thi 
from the outer circle, touched her below the rl 
the girls soon learned the value of passing brai 
circle in order to deceive their opponents. = 
next lead up game. Here team work became m 
58 


about one week 


soccer 
highly ° 


Tent could be 


t possible for us to use- | 


SCORING. Scorin 


from t 


ball around ‘the 


es 
rants bay, Nt not 





spEEDBALL ————— pic 
. ce the conditions of play most closely resembled that of Speedball. 
ie ; was divided into two teams and lined upon the side lines 
The e *haskettall court. Each team counted off by fours. As the 
a rolled in between the two lines, a number from one to four 
was called. Each girl having that number ran into the center area 
„nd tried to kick the ball through the opponent’s line to score a 
point. The girls remaining in the lines served as goalies. Novice 
speedball, in which opposing teams were limited to a specified area, 
was the next progression. The last game was Forward Pass. A 


regulation basketball court (indoors) was used for all lead up 
games, l ii 


REGULAR SPEEDBALL. The next st 
and it was played outdoors. In order to 
tion by every girl, the class was divided i 
or more than 17 players each. A round robin tournament was run 


to determine class championship. In this way the drill of technique 
ame more real in terms of actual team work. 
í 


‘ep was regular speedball 
insure complete participa- 
nto teams of not less than 


g in speedball is th 
at may cause difficulty since ther 
l. Fiel 3 


ield goal—3 po} 
It passes Over nak 


2. T 


th e only factor of the game 


e are four possible methods. 
~OtS—1s scored when a ground ball is kicked so that 
ing between the Posts and under the cross bar. 
be ria Scored by the completion of a forward pass 
i oa is between the two goal lines into the zone. 
es taken following a personal foul or a tech- 
T E on the penalty marks and the kicker may then 
ll n the goal posts under the cross bar. Only 
-, Drop i ing team is allowed to guard the goal at this time. 
made e cross eee a punt (one point)—is scored by kicking the 
TOM the eld “tween the posts, To count a score the kick must be 
a © game jg m Outside of the defensive end zone. 

or 
ed i © adaptable to the Spring season since it can be 


ds Ou O 

tha as a playin s TF an athletic field is available, the situation, 

Locos becom me area is Concerned, would be most ideal. The 

advan “chnig tage in that it is not as hazardous as its 

feren € Wi a Pyy. The player who has the ball may not 
e a aT direction, Therefore, tackling and inter- 


the end 1 
ouchdown—2 
he field of play 
, Penalty kick— 
he ball i 


k the b 


One Member of the q 


Sa 
Howe y that My classes 


“Wever, they have mastered the game of speed- 


Ave learned new set of skills, the most 
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important of which is the use of their feet 
found that teaching the game requires more 
being used now, but I think it is worth the 


an accomplishment I 
period time than i 


added effort, Į fea ue 
Speedball is a most worth while game for the Senior High S 
girls. eta: 


MARTHA FLEISHER Samuel J. Tilden High a 


ALL I KNOW IS WHAT I SEE IN THE PAPERS 


If G. I. Joe reads nothing but the comic 
surely must give us pause. Last spring, “The Caliper,” Stuyvesant’s 
school magazine had a lively article, “Of a Modern Pastime.” In 
it, the author excoriated the level of reading tastes at an a 
recreation center. To be realistic, we must acknowledge the 
percentage of adult reading time that is given to newspapers 
magazines. By the same token we must equip our students to make 
the most efficient use of their reading time. 


Strips, the Situation 


rmy 
high 


AN APPROACH. Uundoubtedly every. English teacher has a fa- 
vorite approach to work with newspapers and magazines. This one 
is si iati The class in which the 
is simply a variation on the same theme. i ie 
lesson was presented was definitely superior. The aims ou 
lesson were: to outline the efficient reading of a eee ee 
acquaint the student with its principal features; to chal ja E 
students’ appreciation and enjoyment of a paper. For a eum 
illustration The New York Time was used. The nang 
writing informal essays. The lesson looked ahead to nd the aP- 
the compilation of a little booklet of each of the ne Fach sti- 
plication of a technique of rapid reading to seis: te "ticles. I 
dent prepared the booklet and read several Se of the table 
dividual reports on magazines included a rapid ae! rtid ; 
of contents and the special features with a p editorial poli 
Subsequently one of the students used the chart © “ts were 
. i inq Post. Repo urdoy 
in an analysis of the Saturday Evening F ihly, The Sat 
on Time, Newsweek, Harpers, The Atlantic M ee i 
Review of Literature, and The N ational par ing 
While the assignment was being dictated, ar pyramidi a 
the board: the masthead and first sheet ; ee Survey of Jour 
Editor Speaks,” the chart from page 254 o 
60 


w on 
dents or ere 


el that 


and 






| KNOW IS WHAT I SEE IN THE PAPERS 
L 


es 
4 ” by Mott (Barnes Noble 1937); and a cartoon. A quotation 
ism Quincy Howe’s The News and How to Understand It (Simon 
AS Schuster 1940) was used as an introduction: “If you spend 
aften minutes a day six days a week reading the daily papers, you 
ore reading well over a million words a year. Another half hour on 
ihe Sunday paper adds another half million words to your total.” 
With this as a point of departure, the student who had drawn the 
first two charts; i.e., the first page and the inverted 
plained the possibility of gleaning the high li 


ghts of the news with a 
few strategically placed glances. 


He indicated the relative impor- 
tance of the news articles by the position assigned to them by the 
editor, the summary of the news on page one, and the location of 
the news index in the back page of Section One. 

From the rapid survey of the news we turned to the chart on 
the media through which the editor voi 


ces his opinions. Again the 
position of the editorials is a reflection of the editors’ views. Simeon 


rse were pointed out. The 


In his book he takes a factual 
Coast and Geodetic Survey on the 
high and low tide and reports it in 
Press, the United Press, the Inter- 
y Thompson, Walter Winchell, and 
ction of editorial policies in books, 
oped as a consequence of a question. 
Sports columns fairly faithfully, a few 


e 

nal N °F the Associated 

er Sa ervice, Doroth 

“ntationg tified’ read the 
Y this 4; 

Rave a he: we © Cartoon was d Th O 

Rollin p. CÉ interpre “2S drawn. The students who drew i 
Sin Kirby’ 6 Sy “tation in terms of the customary symbolism. 

link = the maj sits. a crusader had been briefly discussed. 

Smith. i teasonin. a the Students are superior in mathematics, a 

Wag PP. 14 & questions in Plane Geometry by Seymour and 


` “43-1 
Mentioned. A 170-171, 201-202, 290, 325 (Macmillan 1941) 
Ollowing questions were left for the sub- 


pyramid, ex- 
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sequent discussion of editorials. Are the facts true? Is the 

ing sound? Is the conclusion the editor draws correct? reason, 
It’s an old tune played in a different key. The Students “ 

the ball,” and they seemed to have a good time, | 
HELEN ORMOND 


TRAINING HEALTH OFFICERS IN THE BIOLOGY 


Since Pearl Harbor, there have been many changes in 


schools. A survey of the war courses indicates that the 


changes have taken place in science and mathematics, 


of this article is to point out how the high school biology course has 
adapted itself to the needs of a nation at war. ae 


Sreatest 


PRESENT SYLLABUS. The present biology syllabus emphasizes 
nutrition, disease prevention, physiology and anthropology, areas 


that represent needs in the armed forces and on the home front. 


So important are these areas that the War Department has recom- 
mended that teachers of biology study their syllabi to find out what 
modifications can be made to meet military, sanitation, and health 
problems. In addition, a new course in Laboratory technics has 
been developed. se | 

A ak aie of the newly introduced biological labora 
technics course reveals the following facts: 


> u in fve 
1, Since Sept. 1942, when the new course was indeed at t 
schools, it has increased four-fold, with more schools planning 


irls have Te — 
Over a two year period, more than 2,500 boys and aghe are | 
ceived training in laboratory technics. This term about . e 


registered in this course. 


2. About 25% of the young people who have er 
are today serving as health personnel in the medical an a“ 
of the armed forces. Among them may be found ee officers, DC 
nurses (male and female), pharmacist mates, es related 
teriologists, parasitologists and in a great variety 0 | 
- requiring laboratory training. ineine replacing 

3. In civilian life, pupils trained in laboratory te ‘heir posts t0 S€ 

the nursing and laboratory personnel who have le 


a 4 the course 
nitation corps 


ee 


1944. 
. Sept. 
PE T ‘oh P ornis, , isbet® 
1. “The Pre-induction Program—An Evaluation, Hig i i shelf 


i ister, 
Grateful acknowledgement is made to Dr. a ae mt ai 
Kroeber, Dr. Paul F. Brandwein, and Mr. Zacha 


assistance and advice in preparing this article. 
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med forces. One school reports that ‘out of the 150 girls who 
= ya course, at least 70 are now in nurses training schools.” 
too 


The growing interest among young people in biological labora- 


training is of educational significance not only in terms of its 
tory : 


ntribution to present war needs but also in its possible implications 
co | 
for the future. , r 


THERE’S A DIFFERENCE. It might be asked “How does this 
course differ from other science courses?” An effective answer to 
this question may be found in a visit to a class in laboratory technics. 

The problem being considered by the pu 
albumin in urine. Each pupil is given a t 
laboratory apparatus including test tubes, beakers, flasks, a bunsen 
burner, a funnel, filter paper, etc., so that 


he can conduct individual 
experiments for the study of urine analysis. Additional equipment, 
in this case, a box of chemicals is provided. Thus individual experi- 
mentation by pupils is made possible, 


In the previous lesson 
ance of albumi 


pils is how to test for 
erm’s supply of general 


Served as a visual aid. 


tunity ee educational feature 

Periods a ai Pupils for sustai 

devoted to da, wre spent doing | 

indicates” eM UStrations and d 
cated 


of this course is the rare oppor- 
ned laboratory experience. Four 
aboratory work; the fifth period is 
iscussions along the lines previously 


WHAT p 
Pupils lar eS LEARN, Thus, in the first term of the course, 
Blass ty ing hein „tO care for laboratory animals, how to fashion 
te’ È sterilize is laboratory apparatus, how to make solutions, 
and measur acteriological glassware, how to grow, stain, iden- 
ze © the size of harmless bacteria, and how to recog- 
uman parasites, | 
are the major topics in the second term. 
Number oie xample, pupils are given the opportunity to 
PID, to o red and white cells, to determine the amount of 
Sunt the number of different kinds of white _ 


» tO 
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in a stained blood smear, to type blood, to recognize co 
parasites, to perform serological tests, and to 
constituents in blood. 

Besides these specific knowledges and skills, 
of cleanliness and orderliness in their work ; the 
scientific thinking and in being safety conscious. Pupils are not per- 
mitted to culture or to handle harmful organisms; only harmless 
organisms are used in classroom procedures, Mater | 
a possible source of infection are disinfected and 
pupils use them. | 

Visits to the laboratories of local hos 


Health, an integral part of the course in some schools, permit 
pupils to study the technics and Procedures actually being used, 
Such experiences enable pupils to ev 


aluate their own work in the 
course and to see the vocational opportunities that laboratory training 


affords. These same institutions have been an invaluable source of 
materials and information that has greatly enriched the course. The 


[abri 1945) 


mmon h] 
0 
measure E 


i 


sterilized before 


Department of Health should be especially mentioned in this con- 3 


nection. 


An interesting outgrowth of the course is the development of new 
methods for evaluating the achievements of pupils.. The traditional 
type of written examination is inadequate to measure the laboratory 
skills acquired by pupils. “Practical” tests in which the pupil is 


| 1 are 
required to demonstrate his ability to perform a laboratory skill ar A 


being developed. 


: -the 
POST WAR IMPLICATIONS. Laboratory experiences of the- 


be 
kind being attempted in the biological technics course ee 
carefully considered in planning for post war — portance 
Already, the Board of Regents, recognizing the need an ‘ning be ii 
of laboratory, training, has recommended that this aea set uP 
cluded in the curriculum of the twenty-one a continue 
for the retraining of returning veterans. The pi nurses an 
to provide vocational training and orientation for tu boys an irls 
technicians as well as good laboratory training for 
enerally interested in science. 
° The cot war world with its Veterans’ me 
public health programs and its increased me ar i 
quire more laboratory-trained persons than ap i of the old 
Educationally, this course represents a bre 


tities will 1% 


s 


pupils develop habits 
y receiye training h 


pitals and the Department of 


its expanded | 


x 4 

b 4 
i 
4 
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NG HEALTH OFFICERS 
TRAINI egating the academic and the vocational high schools, 
ception aah F- n made by the Regents Inquiry, the Bayne report 
° —_ leading educators. * 
and m ly, by enriching our curriculum with a greater variety of 

Final i s periences geared to the real interests and needs of 
iai we are helping to make more effective citizens for the 
oun ’ | 
ap war world. 


EDWARD FRANKEL -» Bronx High School of Science 


TEACHING THE SLOW PUPIL—AN EXPERIMENT WITH 
SUPERVISED STUDY l 


I would like to tell you about an expe 
that I have been conducting. I am rather keen about it because it is 
showing good results. It is also helping to provide an answer to 


the problem, “How can we improve the teaching of slow and non- 
academically minded students?” | 


riment in Supervised Study 


Pie weeks ago, I presented this problem to a group of teachers. 
er 


some discussion, one teacher summarized by maintaining that 
a solution avai 


lable and that we all were just groping. 
one teacher admitted frankly that the only 
method, and r best method was that of selling his personality to 
* DY virtue of accepting him, the students accepted the 
am 
lity in ire gong to challenge the significance of a teacher’s person- 
= & successful teaching, It isa very vital factor. How- 
“Like m 1 he we continue to excuse our subject by saying, 
quarrel with youll li © my subject.” Further, I don’t think we'll 
ing of Pupils och educational Philosophy that encourages the teach- 
RE also icome and subject matter secondarily. Such reason- 
NOt vice Versa. on adjusting the Subject matter to the pupil and 


Ww We 
Period a 12 33 Classroom tea 


Very les lve Y, interesting 


chers, would like to have every teaching 
braing n arise 


One. We want our pupils to feel that 


Neg SY after - a a felt need on their part. We rack our 
. ? or s ° 
orta a have we motivation to make them feel such a felt 


accomplished after all’ this expenditure of 
das tangy io T Pupi 
ng k 


th 


r the] S come to your room and wait with eager 
lesso i to begin? Do they wave hands excitedly 
iii challenge, to contribute their own bits of 
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f knowledge, to ask questions? Do they groan at the 's 
dismissal gong? Do they ask for the Opportunity to do 
ary reading for special reports? Do these questions 
very limited group of all of your students, if your answ 
affirmative? 


In informal conversations over-the- 


ound of 
Supp Ement. 
describe à 
er is in the 
table, teachers agree that to 
many of our pupils can’t absorb what is being taught, Further ie 
textbooks we give them to serve as thei ae 


r main source of ; 
are too often too difficult. History textbooks are noto 
respect. 


With the factors and circumstances as they 


doing about it? One supervisor described wha 
slow class in Civics. For one month 


wrote, they challenged. Now thi 
cea. It is a suggestive 
uniform requirements, state, city or otherwise. 
work in one class but fail miserably in another. There is no single 
method for solving the problem of teaching the slow pupil. We 
teachers need more practical plans and suggestions. We know that 
orthodox methods and procedures are insufficient. By: what method 
or combination of methods can we better teach our slow and non-: 
academically minded students? fae ny IL 

This term I was given a slow class in Economic aes y rh 
I found myself up against a stone wall the first two weeks. 


s method, of course, is not a pana- : 


Further, it may 


enteeism 
pupils would not talk or make much effort to talk. Abs : 


was 2 
was frequent. Coming to class with homework eS vise 
regular procedure. I resolved to work out a plan at of coun- 
Study as a possible solution to the problem. From a A 
tries, the class chose Germany, Japan, China, Russia, and current 
British Commonwealth and others tò be studied as time Each coun 
events dictated. I made up Work Plan Guide rege T i 
try was to be studied under a series of themes, ot dice ctly on thier 
These topics were developed by questions base srrelated Wi j 
textbooks available to the class. Page references - | Company ie 
questions. War maps obtained from the Faso aii work was to 
given to each pupil. No homework was given 4 t Of 
done in class. To meet language difficulties, di were encot 
was made available in the classroom. The pup 
66 
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ve 
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method for teachers who need not meet 
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ING DEMOCRATIC IDEALS : p 
TEACH i other if they chose and to call upon me for any 
work with ont drt solve. I went: about the room, moving 
oe i checking up on written work, talking over indi- 
rnida without disturbing the other pupils at work. A 


to 
problem 


from des 
yidual di 


i lem raised by one or more 
ften arise from a prob m 
te ge a topic was concluded, we conducted a socialized 
~ students. 


j 1 ds. A 
itation that was adj usted and adapted to -— special nee 
poner pupil-pupil attitude and teacher-pupil attitude dey eloped. 
C 


My pupils did not consider mẹ a taskmaster. I felt it. They told | 


me that they liked this method of teaching. They felt themselves 
getting somewhere; they were learning. The mental set of the class 


| _ was completely changed from, that of the beginning of the term. 


That is how I went about meeting the problem of teaching slow, 
non-academically minded students. Because this method enabled me 
to work with individual pupils, problems of individual differences 
could be met more readily. You could walk into this classroom and 
find pupils working with one another or alone. They raised their 
hands readily to’ ask me for help. Using the dictionary, the wall 
maps and their desk maps for verifying information became a 
routine procedure. 

i I he at going to tell you that Supervised Study is the solution 
ma Pro cm of teaching slow students. I will tell you that we 
More of it, Working out this plan means added time and ef- 


t 1S up to you to devise method 
Our classes who can’t. 
- Lang 


girls in S for the many boys and 


Girls Commercial High School 


TEAC 
Ina a DEMOCRATIC IDEALS THROUGH LITERATURE 
utilize in War for the 


Tyo ne defense of our democracy it is essential to 
ss Classtoome tunity to make vivid the lessons of democracy that 
` Present, even if that “opportunity” is a novel written 
ti term known through the years as a “funny book.” This 

a Hig Sch A Stade class of boys at Samuel Gompers Voca- 

G ool use Mark Twain's A Connecticut Yankee in King 
the basic principles underlying the current 
igilance needed to preserve these principles 


to learn 
ize the y 
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even after the “duration plus six months.” 
Yankee, moreover, to this serious use is not pe ced 

intentions. Despite the humor of its plot and setting, the sto ue 
essentially a serious condemnation of autocratic rule which dace 2 
individuality and exalts tyranny. The aim of The Boss’s Pro ue 
for the reform of the state of Camelot, after all, ee 
slavery, tyranny, and injustice by the establishm 
by, and for the people—the common people re 
Factory. Mark Twain wrote the book with 

his personal good qualities, representing evil a 

with all his Yankee ingenuity, representing th 

this reason Connecticut Yanke 
basis of our project. 


Putting Conn 


ent of a republic, of 
educated at the Man 
King Arthur, for all 
utocrat and The Boss, 


e good democrat. For 
e was a good textbook to use as the 


AIM OF PROGRAM—The aims of this program were the follow- 
ing: , 3 


I. A specific understanding of the differences—in 
mental attitudes and moral values—between liv 
living under a dictatorship. 


ing in a democracy and. 
An awareness of the issues at stake in the current war. 


2. 


3. A realization, therefore, that vigilance must be maintained to eradi- . 


cate the vestiges of tyranny even after the fighting has ceased. 


= = . . + - S 
A specific interest, therefore, in the promised trials of fascist leader 
for crimes against humanity. 


; ‘ ‘ WE atiric 
An understanding of the use of literature, in this instance a $ 
novel, as a force in developing social ideals. 


4. 


Bi 


BEGINNING THE PROJECT. On the first day of his po 
a discussion was started in class on the trial of the Fascist me 
Police, Caruso, in Rome. Questions were asked Mban i nae 
man should have received a trial at all, whether his trial =f f juris- 
been completely fair or just a formality, whether aai der their 
prudence (e.g., the claim that fascist leaders were acting if cruelly) 
own laws and, therefore, were acting lawfully ae nehing ° 
should be considered. Naturally the question of the ly e 


. eeion, Finally © 
Carreta, the assistant jailer, came up for ee e and fait 
boys were able to agree upon certain basic points. id to leam 





: wor 
trials of all accused war criminals would aaeth 
beyond any doubt of their misdeeds. Violence ae 

i t be avoided so “degene 
ever strong the provocation, must be avoic sat ae . 
gists would have no excuse for maintaining 
68 


was the abolition of - 





i 


personal liberty, justice, 


Ā—Ė—— 


T 


‘es” cannot keep law and order.. In addition, justice and 
democracies among the “things we are fighting for!” Lastly, the 
fair play 4 that if no constitutional laws could be applied to the war 
ne then moral laws would do as well. If the Hague Con- 
_ a inadequate, the Ten Commandments were not. Of 


course, these points are the collective views of one group of boys in 
' ? i 


one high school. Yet the collective views of any other group on 
these same issues ought not to differ widely from those of the Gom- 
pers boys. In fact, if the views of any group should differ widely, 


then that group certainly needs a vivid lesson in the meaning of 
democracy. “ 


INDICTING KING ARTHUR. With the preliminary discussion 


_thus accomplished, it was easy to introduce the planned project. The 


textbooks were distributed with the explanation that King Arthur, 
on the basis of evidence 


tried as a criminal against humanity. Most of the boys appeared 
incredulous. They rem 


ember Idylls of the King and When Knight- 

hood Was In Flower. The most incredulous boy was thereupon 
Bi wif King Arthur and he in turn chose a staff of three 
be ‘ee Fr om among those who thought that there might 
were chosen 9 g King Arthur, three prosecuting attorneys 
structions ak “ne rest of the Class became a grand jury, with in- 
the text. Thue E In a specific set of indictments based directly upon 
to prepare S every boy had an incentive to read the book, either 
.., + case or to draw up an indictment. 
thin a few days one b oy 
use? The la 
y tick do pn ab 
Kilow had the ere 
ad abou pine swe 
Mora] Tying . th 
Code, e kn 


brought up this question: “What code 
w of King Arthur’s time gave him the 
out anything he pleased. The law of America 
y be made to apply ex post facto.” Another 
r and replied, “It’s just like the discussion we 
© War criminals, We'll just have to use the 
ow what’s ri P 

te y certain! at's right and wrong. 


Ought ; y did know what is morally right and wrong because 


hat N a set of indictments that listed the following: 
Slavery a & Arthur did wilfully and maliciously support and maintain 
é: Tha in his kingdom. 


1 a 
Mobility ang ve Arthur did favor certain select groups, namely the 
3. nial nd the Clergy, at the expense of the common people. 
'd King Arthur did fail to secure just trials for all persons, 


presented in Connecticut Yankee, could be - 
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ar ai King Arthur did permit false imprisonme 


turing of prisoners. 
5. That said King Arthur did fail to conduct his kingdom i ys 
and welfare of all his subjects. the good 


PRELIMINARY PROCEDURES. nt had be 
presented, the boys took their trial very seriously, A judge, a p a 
two clerks and two reporters, who were to cover 1 Soa 
school newspaper, were chosen in short order, 
neys then selected their witnesses. 
class became the panel of prospectiv 
be selected, however, and the trial b 
trial procedure. 


Motion pictures and radio plays, 


nt and the tone 


Once the indictme 


the tri 
r. Both staff 
The remaining members of the 
e jurors. Before the jury could 
egun, the boys had to | 


such as Famous Jury Trials, hag 
given the boys a general knowledge of court procedure, In addition, 
library books on the’ jury system and on trial Procedure were con- 
sulted. One student even tried to 


see the district attorney, but he 
failed. In class we outlined the order of trial Procedure—the selec- 
tion of the jury, the opening a 


rguments, the examination of wit- 
nesses, the cross-examination and the summations. 


of witnesses, the role of the judge and the rules of 
explained in discussion. Onc 


e the questions of procedure had been 
clarified, the trial could co eke 


mmence, 


THE TRIAL. With three loud “Hear Ye’s” the bailiff called ig? 
court to order and Judge Snyder began presiding. First a ae nad 
to be selected from the panel. In turn each boy was sworn 


S Of attor- 


earn about 


Pril, 1945) ae 


The function — 
evidence were — 


> ey were 
questioned. At first, the attorneys were hesitant but soon they 


ea 
> e : of a crime: 
asking such questions as: “Have you ever been convicted 


against ` 
(One boy had been convicted in Student Court for an offence agal 


the 
the school code and was therefore disqualified) Do yon i King 
duties of a juror? Have you read any other books a > eg 
Arthur? Have you formed an opinion already? a = 
a fair decision on the basis of evidence to be peen d M 
By the time Mr. Fanelli, the prosecuting attorney, = argi 
the defense attorney, had finished making their ah as Bx 
the pattern of the trial had been set. The prosecu was ™ 
confident of the merits of his case and therefore, rik 
i i The handling 0 + sot’ bis 
fact, undramatic and straightforward. vidence again 
required more finesse. With both law and ¢ 


tic, 
t, drama 
client, the defense attorney had’ to be flamboyan 
70 , 


r. Graff, 
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DEMOCRATIC IDEALS. 





TEACHING tioning of witnesses soon made this contrast quite 
ee nelli would present his witnesses and ask them per- 
evident. Mr. in a quiet, gentlemanly manner. Mr. Graff, on the 
tinent a continually interrupt with objections, appeals to 
other hand, ke leas for recesses. At one point he countered the 
sf Se Seon overruled” with “You don’t know the law.” At 
judg 


evasive. 


ther point in the trial he exclaimed, “King Arthur is being framed. 
ano 


Boss should be put on trial for treason against the king.” 
: ther the judge said, “Objection overruled” or “Objection sus- 
er or “Mr. Graff, I shall have to hold you in contempt,” the 
defense attorney acted as if the point had been settled in his client’s 
favor. It was a fine example of pettifoggery and showed clearly 
what such tactics could do to a jury trial. An excerpt from the 


official minutes of the trial will serve to illustrate the methods of 
both attorneys: i 


Clerk—“Morgan Le Fay to the stand.” 
(Morgan Le Fay is sworn in) 


Mr. Fanelli 


(Prosecutor) — 
Arthur?” 


‘What is your relationship to King 


Morgan Le Fay—"I am his sister.” 
Mr. Fanelli —Diq you maintain a court of your own?” 
Morgan Le 


Fay—“Yes, I did.” 


Mr, Faneli—Dig you kill a page in your court?” 
Morgan Le Fay—Yes.” 
m ane Ahy did you kill him? 

gan 

body,” has ain 
Mr. Fane: « 

dislikes» nelli 


Mr. Gr, 


af—y object. T ? 


‘Who gave you this power to kill anyone you might 


4 S a misleading question.” 
Objection Overruled,” 


¥—"“King Arthur 
in his domain,” 
Our witness.” 
fense attorney )— 


gave this power to me and all the 


r. 
Arthur an Of ( De 


“Do you like your brother, King 
M 
Mr, Co ~ == NS, I do not.” 
Mee = you ever commit murder?” are 
ge 5. — T object. She has never been placed on trial, 
tag Crag wn Obi ection sustained.” : 
Private life >» ~ Did ing Arthur ever tell you what to do with your 
Morgan Le Fay “No” 


7 


“Because he brushed his knee against my royal ‘ 
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Mr. Graff—Then all of these murders and tortures you commit, 
ted 


were enforced by you alone.” 
Mr. Fanelli—“I object.” 
Mr. Graff—“Gentlemen of the jury, y’s tisti 
you are taking the word of a murderess, a person who has no cai’ a 
life or death, One more like King Arthur would make no difference 
her. Yes, this lady in the witness chair should be tried for mur der E 
stead of giving testimony against my client.” x 
(Confusion and objections by Mr. Fanelli.) l 
Mr. Graff’s grammar was not perfect but his tactics certainly were 
effective. The jury was out for but five minutes when the foreman 
was able to report: “We have reached a verdi 


i ct. Judging solely 
on the evidence presented, we find King Arthur not guilty of any 
and all charges.” 


if you take this lad 


CONCLUSIONS. In the discussion which followed the verdict 
many valuable comparisons were drawn between the classroom trial 
and real trials both impending and already under way. Mr. Graff's 


tactics were used to call attention to the delaying and confusing 
tactics of the defense lawyers in the sedition trial at Washington, 


D.C. Mr. Fanelli’s complacent reliance upon the righteousness of 
his cause and subsequent failure to present his case as effectively 
as possible became an important object lesson. Before the man ne 
boys had blithely talked of an open and fair trial for ome) he 
crimes in the present war, but now the boys talked of the aes On 
well-documented, well-presented prosecution. They wanted A % 
cused to receive fair trials but they also wanted the guilty | 
`- found guilty. Thus the prosecution had to be strong. she difen 

The discussion of “guilt” brought up a nice ee Pie 
ence between moral guilt and legal guilt. It was gr i P na 
that throughout both the trial and the discussion all the sa ve, unjust 
that a man who could condone slavery, wanton killing, tor 


. a“ tO. Nobo yı 
imprisonment and bigotry was morally guilty, mon aon defense 
not even the subtle Mr. Graff, tried to present a sop oro 


: was 
of these moral evils. The basic question, therefore, 


Mr. | 
: s well. 
those people who are morally guilty, legally guilty a although 


eress 
_ Graff’s technique of calling Morgan Le Fay a mur 


“44° as use 
she had never been placed on trial for her a pe ‘tt i 
illustrate the basic difference between moral guilt a - 
In concluding the discussion the boys of the j Seles, 
to follow all war criminal trials, in the Unite 
72 
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cs AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 
LETI ) 


ATH s the newspapers make it possible, to watch for 
Asia, a8 keenly ial legality of the trial and effectiveness of the 
fairness Of n Lia all these boys know the subtleties of such trials 
prosecution. King Ahar with the moral evidence heavily against 
for. they ar- dane guilty.” By utilizing a textbook and a classroom 
him, a made important world events significant and mean- 
a br Decale They had learned moral values and they had 
net the need to maintain them in a democracy. And they 
had enjoyed themselves as they were learning. 


“Merritt S. Lirton Samuel Gompers Vocational High School 


ATHLETICS AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The writer is a firm believer in the need for extra- 
activities in the school system, and 


reaching values, especially in checki 

It must be understood that th 
were devoted entirely to boys o 
years, and at that restricted only 


curricular 
in their important and far- 
ng juvenile delinquency. 

€ activities about which he writes 
f grades 5-9 over a period of 10 
to health education. 


ueens, As 
and were 10 6 years of age. 


GN REQUISITES OF AN 
In order to carry out a 
_ “Te important. Foremos 
» fond of boys, and 
€s More, of his leis 
a modern school 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR PRO- 
n extra-curricular program, several 
t among them, the teacher must be 
willing to give up an hour or two, 
ure time several times a week. 

vantage, py plant, with facilities for athletics is a 
a large Schoo} . ese facilities should include a large gym 
Schools «Yard with basketball court and softball fields. The 
nta e 


adva Be are "eens were ideal. 
Final Ot Present, į 


However, even where these 
. 9) Dr : 
* tide fea Mba ip 


nterclass tournaments can be conducted. 
ark, baseball field, or swimming pool is 


ER | 
XTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. The writer 
etic L teams in baseball and basketball in the Public 
cague tournaments. He has also conducted me 
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moe IGH POINTS L4Prit, 145 
class tournaments in volleyball, basketball, and softball. he tiesi 
ability of conducting tournaments, even in 6B schools, is attested 
by the successful completion of a volleyball tournament for Sth and 
6th grade classes. A gymnastic tournament was held at another 
school. | 
In the writer’s present school, the school basketb 
way through its schedule. An interclass volleyb 
being played. In the spring, the health educatio 
complete an interclass basketball tournament, an 
softball team, if the P.S.A.L. will sanction inter 
Two sports clubs—basketball and volleyball—exist, 
Other possibilities for extra-curricular activities include the fol- 
lowing: track team, swimming club, competitions in modified soccer, 
punchball, boxball, basketball goal-shooting, etc. 


all team is halt- 
all tournament is 
n teachers hope to 
d to have a school 
school competitions, 


PUBLICITY AND AWARDS. A great incentive to competition 
is the awarding of P.S.A.L. pins or medals bought from school funds, 
at class assemblies. School team members should be awarded 
medals. Another incentive is created by publicity. If Pos 
stories about school teams and games played, and pictures o a 
boys, should be printed in school and local newspapers. , pie 
news clippings, pictures of the teams, and tournament rule 

be posted on a sports bulletin board. 


i tistics 
COMBATING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. ec ee 
are not available, it is recognized that anything coe as a really 
a boy’s interest will increase his attendance at ape E o happy a 
skillful and interesting teacher will make the Sea carries such a” 
perience for the average child. Assuredly, — any boys for 
appeal to the normal boy. Furthermore, a al come to schoo 
whom school offers no other inducement, and who ‘th a team in? 
i llowed to play w d mis 
when they konw that they will be a i +e truants, a2 Fi 
competitive sport. Thus, potential ae ` uits and the? 
chief-makers may be diverted from harmful p 


3 satisfe : rly 
lescent boy’s gregarious instinct awakened and poo 


art plays $ is. 
If (as often happens) the class bully and bragg y eel th 


i nd is made nition 
he is regarded with scorn by his classmates, a — ogni 
contempt. If he plays well, he earns ~~" soon becomes APPa 
and experiences a feeling of achievement. + hands, feet ati 

to all boys that games are won by the use O 
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BOYS FOR FARM TRAINING 





RECRUI TING d boasts. At that moment, they have 

and not by of life's most important lessons. . 

Jearned one nder proper supervision, are being kept off the streets, 
The P an games which are physically beneficial. It is to be 

and ar af m Li and their newly-awakened interests will in- 

— to keep out of trouble. They also learn lessons of sports- 

mer which help to mould their character. 

ma 


CONCLUSIONS. The writer, after his experiences with boys’ 
teams and interclass tournaments in various sports, wishes to stress 
the desirability of a program of extra- 
in every junior high school. 

degree of success unless there 
or three extremely enthusiastic 
some of their leisure time. 
athletic facilities. 


curricular activities for boys 
No such program ¢an achieve any 
can be found within the faculty 
teachers who are willing to giv 
The school plant must have ade 
Where facilities are inadequate, careful pla 


vercome the handicaps and obstacles presen 
insufficient space and paucity of materials. 
they may sometimes seem astoundi 
boy's desire to play ball. 


Jurus M, GREENBERG 


two 
e up 
quate 
nning 
ted by 
The results, although 
ng, are nothing but the average 


Junior High School 126, Brooklyn 


RECRUITING BOYS FOR FARM TRAINING SCHOOLS AND 
: FARM PLACEMENT | 
oys apply; > ` . 
information 7 farm placemènt are given mim 


; eographed sheets 
erewith prestie, TS to the farm. Such info 


rmation sheet is 


G 
dge it ENERAL INFORMATION PERTAINING TO THE FARM 
of m a Sixteen, of 
Q 


Sle good -health and 
» However acter and reliability, 
ages A nA Fi under sixteen, are 
and ] rty dolla 

T aundr 


physically able to do farm work, 

boys may be accepted for farm work. 
required to obtain Work Permit. 

"S Per month if inexperienced. Also board, room 

H farm q eaid bY the 

a oe s agreed Perio 

Or by l tatio 


Physician 18 to physical fitness, by the Health Education Dep't. 
I Vs. ty YSician is : i 
ns 


State Farm Cadet Victory Corps if remaining 
d 


ura, > Phoig sh required. Vaccination vs, smallpox and inoculation 
go igs, _ve attended to, the sooner, the better. 
TT not reg sue is available 


and strongly recommended, since farmers 
© carry liability insurance. 
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Nature of work— 
Farming is no vacation. , 
Farmwork is hard, and the hours sometimes long, 
You will have to adjust yourself to a different 
You will be expected to keep your agreement, u 
a change in location. You should not 1 


‘ 


environment, 
nless conditions 


i Warr 
fave without first = 


things over with your Supervisor. talking 
STEPS IN ENROLLING FOR FARM WORK | 
l. Obtain sheet on Qualification Forms from Farm Adviser.. 
a. Have certification form as to health and physical fitness filled in by 
Health Education Dep't. If necessary, obtain physician’s Certificate y 
b. Have certification form as to character i 


Clerk or Teacher. , 
c. For Scholarship, have teachers enter ratings. 
d. Have parent’s consent form signed by parent or guardian. | 
2. Fill in Farm Cadet enrollment blank and have same signed by parent, 
.. Attend to vaccination at as early a date as possible, and timed, so as not 
to interfere with school examinations. To be vaccinated, obtain parent’s 
consent, and see your physician or local Health Center physician. 
Obtain insurance form from your Farm Adviser, fill in and have signed 


and reliability Signed by Office 


by parent. Send off such form several days before leaving for farm job. - 


5. About a week before leaving, obtain School Release Form from Farm 
Adviser. | a 


Return the Following to Your Farm Adviser: 


Sheet on Qualification Forms, filled in. 
Farm Cadet enrollment blank. : 


Statement as to vaccination from physician, school or local Health Cal 
School Release Form with latest school ratings. mn 
© For Qualification Form Sheet, see Article on Recruiting Boys for 
Training Schools and Farm Placement, in High Points, May 194. 


BENJAMIN TOWNE Stuyvesant High 


i Sa. ty 


School 


Books 


r . teenth 
Fif 56 


T ferences. 
Adapting Instruction in the Social Studies to Individual A- dies, 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Socia 


pages. 


The Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Council for the 
is the cooperative work of fifteen individuals: = 
Education, one Head of a Department of Education, o 
cation, one Associate Professor of Education, two 
Education, two Instructors in Education, one Dir 
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cia 
So Scho 


o 
Professor so 


Assistant + 
ector of à Univ 


school, 


tudies 
3 ol of 


one Dean of 3 Por Ed 


rofes? iih 
: orsity, #18 








pooks f pervitör of Curriculum and Educational Research, along with 
one >U 


+ of economics, one head of a social studies department, ‘and 
one professo of social studies. The result is a poverty of Practical applica- 
three teachers n abundance of theoretical considerations, an especially signi- 
tions amidst oil in any treatment of so persistent a problem as that of the 
ficant m social studies instruction to individual differences. 

p to the NEA Educational Policies Commission in Education 

~ p a md Youth, there are two important facts to remember about 

r 

iA American youth: A . 

© “First, there are about 11,000,000 of them between the sixteenth and 

twenty-first birthday. ... e 

“Second, no two of the 11,000,000 are identical.” 

In its opening words, the Yearbook under review states that these differences 
between individuals serve both as liabilities and as assets to the social studies 
teacher, the former because of the many difficulties in any program for in- 
dividuating instruction, the latter because of the rich opportunities afforded 
by these differences in educating for democratic livin 
liabilities, these individual differences are with us on 
and the social studies teacher’s job is two- 
these differences and to create appropriate 
differences to instruction. 


Our Yearbook directs attention» to this two-fold job and, in so doing, 
renders two distinct services. 


ing of individual dif The first is to extend our concept of the mean- 
general intelligence References to variations in reading ability and 
are evidently paier j as they may be as indices of pupil ability, 
frequently nesiete oon reater attention needs to be directed to hitherto 
tion, rate of eas of variation: home background and family tradi- 
terests an health, emotional balance and adjustments, in- 
attitudes tes work, ability to undertake responsibility. If 
it is ed in High Points* are indicative of anything, 
dividual differences are the very marked varia- 

. oyment, nationalis, mie democracy, Tace, economic relations, labor 
Rhee” Variations need to þh m, militarism, the war and the postwar world. 
aie than ¢ € mor e in the focus of teacher concern, perhaps even 
tities, © perceptible and measurable reading and academic 


g. Whether assets or 
our daily balance sheets 
fold: to determine the nature of 
techniques for adaptation of these 


physical growth, 
drives, habits of 
ts recently publish 
and un Points with resp 


Th 
method, Second Service r 
` 0 z 
erences yy ereome in 


endered by this Yearbook is to shift emphasis from 


tise dividual difference to procedures for utilizing these 
St ne e Nat: ment of Postwar Policy prepared by an Advisory Com- 
Udies Los ational Counc 


teac i e il for the Social Studies called “The Social 
hers lS Set cane the War,” the following directive to social studies 


eth 
~ i Procedure should be such that individual differences 
th n is iets that all pupils have a contribution to make. Such a 
es: efit o “ssary not only for the individual’s own good but for 
Mish Stude Society as well, There should be attention to the non- 
leaders = t as well as attention to the intellectually gifted or poten- 
thought, for no group should be neglected.” 
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TS LA brit 1945 pooKS . discussions, the syllabus modifications that were 
Recommendations for implementing this directive are proposed in ] in the American history New Wank City. Tie Anenean hidtory course 
portion ov the Yearbook wherein are presented the contact Points atte hasized are recognized ya growth of American democratic institutions, 
appropriate adaptations of instruction can be applied: in Objectives in ich emP ares internationalism, 
of study and syllabi, in classroom met 


hods, in the use of audio-visual COUurses 
the development of community resources, in school ad aids, in 
e 


) mun ministration, The 
erage is broad but lacking in thie specific. Coy. 
Social studies teachers interested in sup 
Yearbook on the important problem of a 
differences are referred to Teaching Guid 
Entrance Book Co., 1941), 
men for the Association of 
found the kind of practical 
books of our professional as 
lessons to individual differe 


plementing the Teading of thi 
dapting instruction to individ 
e for the Social Studies (Cole 
Prepared by a committee of teachers and dae 
Teachers of the Social Studies, Wherein can tk 
suggestions which should characterize the Yar 
sociations: adaptation of the review Of previous 
neces, adaptation of motivation to individual dif- 
ferences, adaptation of questioning to individual differences, adaptation of 
visual aids to individual differences, adaptation of the assignment to individual 
differences, and the adaptation of lesson plans on a Ziven subject to the 
average, to the below-average, 


to the above-average students. 
SIDNEY N. BARNETT 





* Louis A. Schuker 


“Citizenship Attitudes in a City High School” High 
Points, Jan., 1945. ' 


History in the High School and Social Studies in the Elementary School. 


Annual Proceedings of the Middle States Council for the Social Studies. 
Volume 41. Phil.: 1944, Pp. vi, 154. 


This publication contains a detailed account of the “speeches, mee 
conclusions, and plans for the next steps” of the 1944 New York and aie 
delphia meetings of the Middle States Council for the Social Studies. ee 
sections are devoted to verbatim or summary reports of the course u mi 
the keynote speeches, and workshop discussions in the fields of per Social 
_ tory in the High School, American History in the High School, an 

Studies in the Elementary School. 


il d around 
The discussion of World History in the High School revolve a 
the following items: 


1. topics to be studied 

2. grade placement 

3. requirements for all pupils 

4. length of course “a, dee He amount 

Particularly significant was the difference of opinion ent course om 

of time to be spent on ancient and medieval history in a TEN problems aa 
World History. The New York City syllabus stresses mo ean history. otk 
calls for a short introductory treatment of early ee SmE ‘a 
majority of the participants in this workshop, sar City “ ade 
City teachers, did not accept the plea of the New be sacrifice ane 
that, in a one-year course, ancient and medieval history | 
world problems, 
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_ these community problems with national and i 





‘tion that American democracy has not achieved perfection. 
ecognl 
and the r 


he arrangement of topics in American history, the consensus 
With respect to = up to the Civil War should be treated chronologically; the 
was that the a Civil War should follow a topical arrangement. Sa 
a aa importance was the step taken by the Middle States Council in 
Of grea 


| izing an elementary school social studies section, Up to this time the 
organizing 


‘ddle States Council had concerned itself with social studies problems only 
n above the elementary school. This step recognizes the importance 
oe eae the social studies work of all levels, 

j ‘The workshop discussions in the elementary school section concerned 
themselves with the way in community resources could be used as a basis 
for children’s social studies experiences. The importance of balancing 


nternational problems also came 
in for a good deal of discussion. : 
The particular value of this publication lies in its presentation of the 


views of interested teachers on various phases of social Studies teaching 
in different sections of the Eastern states, 


HERBERT Gross 


The Social Studies Look Beyond the War. National Council Eo the Social 
Studies, Washington, D. C.: 1944, Pp. 40. 10c. 


The pamphlet ins “ 
Advisory C p contains “a statement on pos 


~ommission off the National Council f 
t-sighted. It is ch 


twar policy prepared by an 
or the Social Studies.” The 
aracterized by a clear under- 


ves that 
i Ele ony practical hope 
Missio elieveg islang urged to for 
Be must be tite “the welfare and security of individuals in all 
he a movements» so that frustrations do not stimulate fascist organi- 
A nations byt ais his not only expresses the economic interdepend- 
7. These Ogetl © the continued threat of fascism to our democratic 
social, a ii St with many other items make up a wholesome politi- 
dire ee p ilosophy which the Advisory Commission hopes 
du ej -> teaching in American schools, 
Droy, ators an S enunciated in the booklet are offered as a challenge 


o l am “a 
St Profit ble. “cation, their dissemination among lay groups would 


“international organization and co- 
of peace, security and well-being.” 
ego narrow nationalism. The Com- 
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What Foreign Trade Means to You. By Maxwell S.: Stewart. Ny vd 3] va 

Affairs Committee, Inc. 1944, Pp. 40. 10c. n. Public | 

In very simple terms the author explains the im 

for America’s welfare. The myth of the protecti 


of America’s high living standards is effectively destroyed. The auth E 
that American prosperity can be enhanced by a drastic modifica Shows 


í : Ees ; R tion 
foreign economic policy in the direction of a sharp reduction of oe Our 
barriers. , rade 


Portance of fo 


NEW YORK CITY 
ve tariff as rea trade 


In one sentence in the last paragraph of the booklet, 
that lowering trade barriers would “strengthen world u 
World War III.” This point should have been expl 
effect of inordinate international trade restrictions a 
War-II should have been stated and emphasized. 

HERBERT Gross | a, 


the author 
nity and help Prevent 
amed fully, Also’ the | 
S one cause of World 


points Out 
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Library Manual, w tudy-Work Manu 


al of Lessons on the Use of Books and hi 
Libraries. Revised edition. N rooie 


- Y. Wilson; 1944, $.70. 


a 
The purpose of Library Manual is to instruct pupils in the use of books — 
and libraries. It aims to make the pupil familiar with dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, the card catalogue, magazines, and so forth. 
The text is divided into twelve lessons, each of which is devoted to a 
special phase of the work: The system employed is the usual one: an ex: 
planation comes first and it is followed by questions.. Sample pages from 
reference books are reproduced to facilitate an understanding of the text. “aa 3 
It should be noticed that this is a new and a revised edition of a previous 
publication. The revision consists, for the most part, in expanding mars. 
arranging the material. More questions appear. In the former edition, ie 
liographies and Review were treated in a single lesson. They have he ee k 
each. Also an additional chapter is devoted to subject indexes and f ‘in , 
i tical file. Another change is that the practice questions which were he: Y 
included in the text are now given at the end of each lesson on aam orma: ii 
that can be removed. The bibliography has undergone a striking jis in the 
tion. Not a single title which is listed in the earlier edition appea!> . Í 
present one, . 
Although the manual is designed primarily for student use, 
will find it helpful in their own teaching. © 
ELIZABETH S. McCLENAHAN 
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«me Problems Facing the Schools 
som | 


A.B — ial i tory of some 
| ‘oo jist of problems is only a partia inventory 
The gijos that are currently bedeviling our schools. I have 
of the ee x list these problems in order of their importance, 


not attempte ne Nor have I assayed the even more difficult task 
ae or ur e 
gravity, 


..¢ them in historical perspective, or exploring issues or impli- 
_ of setting ; 


‘1 detail Some have come upon us as a result of the war 
aiue, a b with us for a long time. Others are vestiges 
pi pome. * A have not been able to resolve to date. Some are 
ane “a ' ke origin and will be solved only in these terms. 
pi an a read the deep ideological and pedagogical schisms 
aaa present system. Some are strictly administrative prob- 
nal Others have their roots deep in the classroom. But all of 
these problems, for all the confusion and tension that they symbolize, 
are fundamentally healthy signs—that our system is alive within it- 
self, sensitive to the pressures and needs of its students and its 
society. i 

No school in our system remains unaffected by these problems and 
the issues that they raise. All are aware how deeply and irrevo- 
ably we are committed to their solution. Many have honestly 
fronted their overwhelming implications and are, in their discus- 


vons and programs, well on the way to solving them. There is, 
on ver, aS Yet too little pooling of these experiences for the com- 
a Solution of our common problems. It seems strange, but it is 
mle We do nor now have a coherent, organized account of how 
Suge Come in meeting these many problems. There are no 
Writers = to these Problems—even though some of our textbook 
Te Dat for Š ave us believe so, Or if there are pat answers, they 
Ost part Pecific Schools only. The general principles are, for the 
theo ’ duite simple and clear, The challenge lies in making 
Y Come alive 


e . 
incom submit these problems with no apologies—except for the 
We he ste and tath 
V 


e er bald statement of some of the issues involved., 
vexed fog \ no attempts at a thoroughgoing analysis of these 
that We SS, Our Sole Purpose in setting down these problems is 

will isär °Se schools and individuals who are grappling with 
= oh ~ US and tell their story in full, And that is the only 
mg they fan ag—what the schools are doing about all these prob- 
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"in POINTS [May, 19 
nd criticisms On these >N] 


confront all of you in Whee host of 


We invite your comments a 
other problems that we know 
you are working. 


Stilities? Have the 

i : : ‘ y any valu S asi 
tions for peacetime education? Will some of these ma a plica 
vations and modificatio "cular inno. 


ns become a permane 
school course? P nt part of the high 


2. ARMY AND NAVY TEACHING p 
have been hearing much about the m 
wrought through these methods. 

niques has given us some insight i 
able effectiveness. Of late, critic 
sharper and more insistent, 


gathering movement to apply 
classes. Whatever strictures 


RO CEDURES_w, 


Iraculous transmogrifications 
nto an explanation of their remark- 


There is a stiffening resistance to the 


we may apply to martial pedagogy, 


we must admit that it has done its job superlatively well. The secret 


of the Army’s and Navy’s effectiveness is not far too seek. When 
your life deepnds upon what you learn, you learn period. That is 
not to say that our armed services have relied on this kind of motiva- 
tion alone. Their achievements in the field of audio-visual aids, 
their development of various methodologies, their conquest of far 
acy—these are revolutionary in their scope and eplab ; 
brief, while we do not want to militarize our classrooms m 
a i ‘1 both the materials ant 
niques, there is much of profit for us in e eusta Bel 
processes of GI Education. It would be colossal = fe ts cami 
to explore with patience, humility, and -i aaien 
and achievements of this greatest of educational exp l 
we have 
3. COMPULSORY MILITARY a have been 
stake in any post-war problem, this is it. = he id oot - sued H 
strangely lethargic about it. Apart me ne ~ erg 
our Board of Superintendents, nothing : bi ia 
from our system. (A short time ago, 
this problem prepared 
the NEA.) There 1s muc 
pared. Behind the scenes, $ 
Teachers haven’t been consu 
6 


Ik in Congress. nav anit 
7 e kind of program is me "ively 
tted nor have they been 


soME PR 


Ver field affects the 





SELEC11 
she the findings of 


Closer examination of these tech- 
ism of these techniques has become . 


military techniques to our high school — 


i - 
by the Educational Policies pes peen Pe - 








has been taking place. Yet nothing so vitally 
d aea and content of our program and the lives of 
ppa the issue of compulsory military training. 


oBLEMS FA 


teach a 


E SERVICE FINDINGS—What have we done 
zp Selective Service Examinations: the shocking 

t 4F’s, and actual and potential psycho-neurotics ? Are we 

pt- Itering our health education and guidance programs to 
adequately at of the future men and women of America? With 
pa Tie with more personnnel to man this phase of our. 
— » wh ‘fetter and more easily available medical care for 
a this appalling waste of human resources might have been 
avoided. It ought not to happen again—war or peace. And we 
ought to continue to fight for those conditions that will give our boys 
and girls a chance at a sane and healthy adulthood. 


numb 


5 VOCATIONAL AND GENERAL EDUCATION—The last 
words haven’t been said on this point—not even after the Regents 
and the Marshall reports. The issues seem clear, but the path to 
their solution a thorny one. Somehow this dichotomy, sharp yet 
artificial, must be eliminated. We must define for ourselves what 
all our pupils need to live a civilized and effective life as free men 
kc a free world, And having agreed that these are the iron rations 
a aiig citizens, we must see that all our pupils get them 
tinue the a og to be mechanics or doctors. We must not con- 
touched b r A education which leaves such. large numbers un- 
adrift witho n humanities and which sets equally large numbers 
teach for life a the rudiments of a marketable skill. We must 
its most Vicio cnd for living. Anything less is “class” education in 
“Ut only half us and destructive sense. Ultimately, at best, it turns 
““itizens and half-human individuals. 


~Ate sy ACTIVITY PROGRAM AND THE HIGH SCHOOL 


(and they ee anything to cushion the pupils from these schools 
Manatua] she 8Towing in number) against the thousand natural and 


cks of the average high school? How many of our 


Ts 
Many. “ly know What the “new program” aims to do? How 


ar ; 
lement, Prepared to meet these “activity” graduates with even an 
“Ubiecteg awareness of the disciplines to which they have been 
"nd the skills and attitudes they have acquired? Whether 
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owe are “activity” 
what is taking pl i 


dren, tell them, as so many already have, “ 

Implicit in this problem, of course 
effective articulation at all levels. 
are far from doin 


personnel, time, budgetary 
ertia are responsible. 
grams. Other allow 
into confusion and fr 


too, indifference and in 
cellent orientation pro 
to flounder their way 


allowance. Partly 
Some schools have ex! 


their Entering students 
ustration, 


, there is far less 
general understanding and sympathy 


to have. The official circulars seem clear and unequivocal. Yet the 
unreasoning hostility, the vague talk about “lowering of standards,” 
“watering the curriculum,” “rewarding indolence and incompetence” 
would seem to call for an extended and thorough airing of this whole 


matter. No procedure can rise above the level of understanding of 
those who administer it. | 


9. PUBLIC RELATIONS—The millions of parents whose chil- 


dren attend our schools do not know what the schools are trying Y 


ing to and 
to do, what obstacles they face, what they really - rr vee 
for their children. If they were truly aware of the : a 
of the school years, of the effect on children of pop eae 
vital materials, adequate facilities, they could not be ty of E 
i i ile to the problems and nee 
d, at times, so downright hostile to the p hould be 
= ls and their teachers S 
schools. What happens to the schools a c parents and non- 
the intimate concern of every member of society ~eafuilly to bring 
parents. Yet, the schools have not been able = = 
wit 
this point dramatically home. l _ rA a ant 
tial story 
“good press.” But the essen the sc! i 
en paaral with any of the dramatic seat oe 
b ic needs of the school, its root purposes, its acted” quarte 
lems—thes -— ns es H TTi not unusua 
misunderstood py Poesy anal ewes who are decade 
upon otherwise well informed men "dadls within the las 
a single significant change in our 


he 
z any unmista 
It is clear, from m 
8 


tell hasn't 





soME P 


among the staff than we ought . 


have had à- 





opLEMS FACING THE SCHOOLS 
R 


ing the devotion or intelligence of the 
t succeeded M their programs, Our best efforts have 
ommunity 28 4 fags of crisis—budgetary and otherwise. A per- 
been exerted in ned, skilfully administered program of community 
sistent, well-plan n failed to achieve. We have all been aware of the 
education W° n ing the community closer to the schools. We are 
acute ve mgt erst heard that the essential job remains to be done. 
all cons , 


NTERCULTURAL EDUCATION—This is probably the 
— hallenge to our schools at the moment. It has always been 
eat a But the war has heightened our normal tensions. The 
Ta world promises no relief. The signs, on the contrary, are 


ve no 


| thatthe removal of the urgent need for unity will unleash the 


pent-up forces of hate and disunity, will provide for the peddlers of 
racist and divisionist venom the opportunity they have been waiting 
for since Pearl Harbor. 

Fortunately, we are, as never before, more alert to the dangers 
of racial hatred and more united in our efforts to stamp it out. The 
school can and should be the focal point for the forces of reason and 


brotherhood. What can be done when honest, informed, and cour- 
ageous men a 


nd women band together is eloquently clear in the 
Springfield experiment. We can do no less. Ours of course is a 
me vaster in scope and complexity. But we are not, therefore, 
er, ri the responsibility of continuing to forge, through our 
Tia ch we and our pupils must work 


aNd think uments with whi 
ink for an America in which all men may walk in peace, 


Security, and dignity 
tite ye a heartening beginning. Our leadership has been 
given Unsparin sei and far-sighted. Individual teachers have 
SES, co S'Y of their time and energy to workshops, in-service 
Schoo} mittee meetings, etc. But this is just a beginning. Each 
Meaning tedicate itself to the task of giving concrete, living 
'S Program, It will not do to trust to merely incidental 
of Schoo] li n Organized, integrated program permeating every phase 
€ only answer, 
i Some of us have fallen into them. The 
© One pretends it is. But democracy isn’t any easy 
e dem © want democracy, we shall have to work for G 
Schools cracy we all want, there is no more important Jo 
an seeing to it that their pupils become immune p 
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come to know 


the toxins of bigotry 


and hatred, that they 
ing of democracy by 


experiencing it in t 


heir daily 1: © Mean, 
learn to live together in harmony and understanding that the 
11. IN-SERVICE EDUCATION—From very modest 

our in- 


service program has grown into a really stupend 
taking. Our guess is that no other educational s 
try can point to so ambitious and sO fundamentally realist; 
stam as ours. But as we scan the o 


fferings We are disqi} 
ao ae Sara uieted 
their occasional triviality, by their failure to come to grips a a 
of the really formidable challenges that face both teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 


What to do? Somehow, we must 
with greater thoroughness, with an eye on those areas in which 
there is a critical need for teacher edu 


cation, in which the problems 
cry out for solution. And then we must man these courses with 
teachers who really know what the score is, 


wide and deep, 


beginnin S 


whose experiences are 
who can lead others to a bright and eager awareness 


of what has to be done, and provide them with the materials and FA 


insights to do the job. ` 


We have every reason to be proud of our in-service program. We 
want it better. 


12. PUPIL GOVERNMENT~—It is a pretty musty owe 
but it will bear repeating: pupils learn the ways pre we 
democracy only as they live it day by day in why ae ni 
school lives. The school’s job is to provide, throug aina vi 
- iculum, those experiences in democratic 4 i 
and extra curriculum, those ¢ m in aant of its POP a 
will give meaning and direction to the d oP tool life whic 3 
Without the kind of vital participation ai iee only 
ided in a thoroughly democratized progra i “Ting of its prin 
n superfici 1 loyalty to democracy and an unders a in N ever 
ci a. tn rel des above the level of pure r echoole d in the 
— od in the traditions of their pera ae sales n 
rad J sarike of democratic procedures, oot r 
st A pa apathy encourages irlar p 
imme makes them easy prey for the 
r midst. -ced effect 
While some few =roaere paler as  icipation in $ 
meaningful and widespread P 


10 


for inst” 
ive means hool affairs, 


| ‘ears, b 
f , four yee" 
Í earn their places. 


progr 
| petter t 


| a i i 
Le sted. The really alarming problem is the school in which pupils 
corrected. 


t look upon the school as their own, do not feel that they have 
} do vot to have a stake in its present or future effectiveness. We 
: se too many such schools in which the machinery of democratic 


| procedure has been installed and no one seems concerned or aware 
i that it isn’t running. 


ystem in the Coun- 


plan our in-service program 
13. GUIDANCE—Here we have eve 


| what must be done. 
| able differences of o 


~ TEE 


a 

pe People (the pr 
their Zea an 

Mithout straw 


ti 


| ate tr 


: Whi 
É th 
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; P 


1 wedded to the principle that democratic leadership and 
thers are still we are best achieved by ordering pupils around for 
ivi com ap in ping “respect for authority,” by having pupils 

y 3 


e, possible to go off the deep end in developing a 
It is, of cour nificant self-government. But it is perhaps 
= * ee direction of unwisely delegating execessive re- 
pe ja the immature. This kind of error can easily be 


rything—except adequate per- 
done. We have the “know- 
-be trained teachers. We have charted 
We know exactly what we would like to do, 
There are no really fundamental or irreconcil- 
pinion as to procedure. But we can’t iron out 
old with mate tinkles we find, we can’t spend all the time we 
me, We can Justed Pupils, we can’t do all the testing that must 

eeply riy a consistently effective job of follow-up, etc. 
e whole aon in Principle to the crucial place of guidance in l 
the ve st w Program, we are, under crushing handicaps, doing 
i “an—and We aren’t too happy about it. Our guid- 
fessionals and non-professionals) yield to none 
“votion. But we are asking them to make bricks 
'S not likely that | | FINIR 
€Sire Until heap. guidance programs will come nearer the 

y are adequately staffed. 


AND E 


serious 


sonnel for the tremendous job to be 
how”, trained and eager-to 
our programs in full, 


all the 


, Personality w 
§ 


4, CON 
ST 

Problem. e fa LECTIVES—This is hardly a new 
one. Simply stated, the questions we 
g run somewhat like this. What are the mini- 
the co 'n terms of knowledge, skills, and attitudes which 
Subjects im Property of every citizen in a democracy? 
he attain Cand Ow much) must be taken by every pupil to 
Ment of these objectives? These are basic questions. 


ll 


Yin 
Os 


"sure t 
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The answers we give—or get—to them w 
termine the content of our programs. 
“balance of power” among the “estab] 
jects seems likely to be disturbed or 
that the “electives”, particularly the 
out or reduced in number and impo 

Among our staff there has been f 
ousness of these issues warrants. T 
by the State Department of Educa 
vigilant consideration. 


O 
Certainly, the pre 
ished” and “tradi 


new-comers, wi 
rtance, 

ar less discuss 
he various “se 


9 
> i quences Proposed 
tion merit our 


most careful and 


15. NEW SUBJECTS—To meet pu 
creasing complexities of modern livin 
posed, new areas are being suggested for 
We hear much criticism of the narrow 
present curriculum, its failure to introd 


around him, its preponderantly “college-entrance” cast, its concern 


ness and inflexibility of the 


with “credits” and subjects, its “traditional organization”, Among | 
the proposals for filling in some of the more serious gaps are cou | 
in human relations, family and home life, consumer ie 4 
dustrial and household arts. The answers aren’t in yet. 


ool continues to assume 
seems clear, at the moment, that as the sor home, as it, in theory 
more and more the former obligations of t & le child”, it must, 
at least, claims for itself dominion over the w : Tarer iia of 
if it is tó be consistent, admit these new gort cor a vast num- 

1 time than is now allotted to them. Certainly, roperly taught 
ber of our pupils (more than 50% al significance © 
oe cial and persona’ >S- ake 

ould seem to have greater so nirai wi 
ae of the “traditional” subjects they are 
S 
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fay, to | 
ill, for | 


10n than the serj- 


pils’ needs for solving the in. } 
§, new subjects are being pro | 
inclusion in the curriculum. f 


uce the student to the world 



























the Price of Prejudice" 


ʻe and merited alarm concerning the growth of 
There is 4 TE prejudice in the United States. One public opin- 
| religious and ppan shows that 85 per cent of our population 
on report, for F or other of not making a fair share of contribu- 
accuse some ar i rt. Gordon Allport of Harvard recently reported 
tonto the i al our population give entirely fair-minded and 
jies ho eplies to certain questions designed to measure the 
| edie There is racial and religious tension which 
| an cases has even broken out into riots. 


These tensions present every American with a clearcut problem: 
Can we in America afford to pay the price of racial and religious 
i prejudice? Just what is that price? And if we don’t want to pay 
that price, what can we do about it? 


DENIAL OF DEMOCRATIC TRADITIONS. First, if we want 
to keep our prejudices, we 


must eventually give up our democratic 
traditions. You cannot believe that all men are created free and 
| “Wal, and also believe in the biological superiority of any particular 
t You annot talk about equality, and then enforce segregation 
"4 minority whose Skin i 


is darker than that of the majority. 
| iis ust not forget that the shot fired at Lexington in 1775 was 
| a dear around the world. 


- teyolutio _ And today that world, in similar 
Breat na a, temper, focusses its attention on America to see if this 
World. 'S going to give lea 


e dership in democracy over all the 
brand of iten hardly “xpect others to be enthusiastic about our 
od color sy cracy if we cannot handle problems of race, religion, 
do ig, CESS fully after 150 years of unparalleled opportunity 
. 4 OF 
bic, Preja SON, There is a second price we must pay for 
| had Ust giy © and reason are deadly enemies ; we cannot have 
i jp U >No na uP One or the other. There can be no genuine 
"judice sit “niversity, no genuinely liberal and intellectual 
‘Din $ © seats of power. Education hardly de- 
ec 


News Letter, March 1945, Bureau of Educational 
So versity, Columbus, Ohio, with permission of the 
Urs, l 
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aaae 


serves the term liberal if į 
prejudice. 

We must remind ourselves again ‘and again that eve 
of reason and intelligence is a way of combatting Prejud; 
extension may take a variety of forms. It may be 5 a 
money for the community library, encouraging thoughtful dise eae 
or promoting a lecture series in church or school Or in the come | 
ity. It may mean the production and distribution of fil p 
dramatize sustained intellectual 


ms which 
sas á ; of demo- 
cratıc ideals. True education i 


t does not liberate US from irrati 6 
, tona) | 


effort or vigorous pursuit 
S an enemy of prejudice. 


INSECURITY FOR ALL. Third, whenever Prejudice wins in | 
dividual and group security vanishes. True, a majority group which 

temporarily gains power through the operation of Prejudice may f 
appear to be secure. But that security is transient and illusory, as 
we see today in Germany and Japan. : a 


When the attack on Jews in Germany first began, the vast major- | 


ity of their fellow-citizens did not see these indignities as a threat 
to their own security. Indeed, there is evidence to show that the 
wealthiest Jews especially did not realize their peril. “Hitler doesn't | 
mean us,” they said. 
When the Gm reports of the beating up of Jews and peng | | 
their store windows appeared in the r apr 
parents in your city looked at ear A pl hata handful o 
“This puts my boy’s life in jeopardy?’ We ne 
propie did: But many Eeh fak Den Ee E eig See 
that this was just a prank, and the whole affair ble fact is that prejt 
tain out of a molehill.” The sad but —— jreaded disease : 
i where in the world, like the germs ot @ by networks ° 
ian local affair. In a world tied together seid tomorrow: 
set erm what is local today may be interns 


` 


-a we 
urth price 7 


: fo . ye 
There 1s 2 “dice, ` 
CE POSSIBLE. in preju 
i ha ea ~ preudice. If we want to retai 
will have to 


o 
brotherhoo?: intel 
t give up all thought of world peace and | tus of 
mus 


ta 
pe ccept a © 
e willing to ê «Wha! 
anywhere in t 


° ° ë tion: ° 
| inferiority. ked this Que. it 
lectual and mora ecently as ress } of 
: i her was recer, t prog nds 
A p P aE "Asia for the Asiatics? What Pl’? he ha 
about the idea 


° ly in 
° e 66 t’s entire ` 
ing?’ His answ l 
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duly alarmed, | 








E pRICE OF PREJUDICE 
THE 


the ae did. You divided the world, and you have it in your 
dent. XOU ™= 


ite it—to make it one world, not two.” 
wer to Sanity of Americans have never been willing to pay the 
Ca zr here outlined, namely, to give up democracy, aban- 
pe sacrifice individual and group security, and put away 
= j vorlå peace and brotherhood. 
a t a minority are willing to undermine it a bit here by an irra- 
i a attitude toward Japanese-Americans, weaken it there by segre- 
vate Negroes, cripple it at another point by careless and un- 
Fudd talk. We may expect, too, that a defeated Germany has 
already laid plans to carry forward a subversive Program of building 
prejudice here in the United States after the war. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO. What, then, can the ord; 


average parent, the typical teacher do to meet t 
prejudice? How can o 
but ( 


nary citizen, the 


ne not only prevent the growth.of prejudice, 
‘ven more important) build friendly, democratic ideas in our 
homes, our communities, and our schools? 


The first step in this constructive process is to look inward. It’s 
“sy to feel that it’s the other fellow who is out of step. Socrate 


advice ; Te . sa E 
3 1S good here. He said, “The unexamined life is not worth 
mng.” Honest exa 


sharpen th €xamination helps to clear up one’s own values, 
e “m a bit at one point, remove contradiction at another 
Second step in 


Prejudice ic , substituting fair play and understanding for 
has learneg Smem ne prejudice as something that each person 


learned bette. <. Young child is a bigot; bigotry has to be 
ticed, th © better this learning an 


arder i > d the longer it has been prac- 
e-educati, at to eradicate. Witness our current despair 
Effects ng the Nazis. 


ve learn} 
as feelin Ning, 


„Ot which prejudice is an excellent example, 

on tional “Motion attached to it. Unlearning, too, must have 

Otio o driv. ~t Was Spinoza who observed that it takes an 
MUS he q Tive out 


shi displace a7, another emotion. The emotion of prejudice 
ta US, edu y the emotions of fair play, justice, and friend- 
ig. Must be “ation against prejudice and education for democ- 
milone, It nO mere textbook affair; it cannot stop with informa- 

Ad the nat be whole-hearted as well as whole-minded, 
“al things aching of fair play and friendliness, the building of 
"g development of social sensitivity has tọ be 


» the 
S$ 


l 


We didn’t create the concept of the Orient and the Occi- 
e 


he challenge of. 
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science of race and heredity? Wherea 


TGH. POINTS tya, 
planned, just as does the teaching of reading. Inde p y, 
cratic ideal is the skeleton to which the flesh and isad A demo. 
life are attached. To say that democratic ° America 


ally may express a profound truth abou 
may, unfortunately also mean tha 
we get accidental teaching. 


For example; where in our curric 


1945) 


t the educatio 
t instead of incidental teaching 
ulum do we now 


re Hitlerian myths 
exploded? Where do we teach the evil effects of segr 


unequal educational opportunities? Where do we help 
people learn the subversive nature of anti-Semitism, a 
ism, or anti-Protestantism? I do know that one boy who 
from a large high school in the state of Ohio said that 

in his entire high-school career did he have a directly planned oppo- 
tunity to learn about the fine qualities of certai 

and that was in an assembly program. 


teach the 


egation, of. 


What have we done to enlist and organize the rich resources of 
the movies, the radio, and the press in this fight against intolerance 
and for fair play? Some motion pictures are available, such as 
“Divide and Conquer,” “A World We Want to Live In, aa 
Story of Dr. Carver,” “The Negro Soldier,” the “Four Chaplains 


v > . “ f > 
picture. Many recordings are available, including Ballad tor 


ies “ i i 11.” There 
Americans” and the series “Americans A wa? ae f 
is a wide selection of books and pamphlets suc T img Our Pre 
Scapegoating by Gordon Allport of Harvard an 
judices by Hortense Powdermaker. ta ated BOY 
| i the range of materials = 
One of the best ways to discover oe oeganizations ¢ 
cedures available is to write to the following E randing amore 
cerned with the problem of building better un 
Americans: 
1. The American Council on Race Relations, 
Hund 4901 Ellis Ave., Chicago, ‘Ill. SP 
2 Aerien Council on Education, 
ington, D: C. a 
ington, ‘ste America, 130 North Wells ; 
3. Appreciate eatin, 
4. The Bureau for Intercultural 
Y. 
New York, N. „Am 
5, Council Against Intolerance 1n 
New York, N. Y. 
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at 57th St. 





ims BET 
nal Process lt 


about race ` 


our young o 
nti-Catholic.. f 
graduated | 

only once » 


n minority groups, 





eR HUMAN RELATIONS l 


«Halon Association Ly enna of Colored People, 69 
pitt Aes Nen Cone of Christians and Jews, Inc., 381 Pourta 
Aves New raat Pi) 1133 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 
: i tens Regional Council, Inc., Room 432, 63 Auburn Ave. 
j- Ar Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


1l. Young Men’s Christian Association, 347 Madison Ave., New 


York 17, N. Y. iai pe i 

12. Young Women’s Christian Association, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

13. Council for Democracy, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

The stakes are high in the fight against prejudice. The issue is 
whether we shall abandon our 150-year-old traditions of freedom 
and equality and accept a world where educational opportunity, and 
the opportunity to perform all the duties of citizenship, are inflexible 
and stratified. The issue is whether we shall lead the world in 
Promoting the democratic ideal, or whether we shall be content to 


continue to let that Opportunity pass to some other nation. The 
Issue is whether we 


fë del ; shall have a unified, peaceful world or whether 
sall continue to stumble through bloody chaos. 


Films to Better Human Relations* | 
ESTHER L. BERG, Junior 


a ee 1945, As 
cl, gna oP eration of 
Ene Pensore a viewing 
audie over eaders 
tive Yas Probab] 
Cludeg terested į 


High School 99, Manhattan 


sociate Superintendent Jacob Greenberg, 
the Brooklyn Jewish Community Coun- 
of films on group relationships to an audi- 
interested in inter-cultural education. This 
y typical of various groups in the City who are 
Vigo. cligious | n the problem of human relationships. It in- 

ors, busin faders of all faiths, classroom teachers and super- 
“ interr ss and labor, and others outstanding in the interfaith 
ii Movements in the City. 


o ; ` 
ion aClus £ the rating sheets distributed at the showing, and the facts 
tgh Sch long the 

A 


cel reby ascertained were compiled by Cyril Graze, Brooklyn 
“Mtomotive Trades. 
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The Purpose of holding the viewing w 

of this representative group as to the valu | 

human relations; to evaluate the specific films that z dealing With 

to discuss their contributions to the problem of ai shown, : 

A sampling of 17 films was selected to ii ie 
se 


GH P ' bc 

ava [May, 1945) + 
as to obtain flix a : 
e of films ; j OPinion 


mprise but a S x | 
Tt was planned ihat os shows a Of “all those 
MoH, and hence permit of much audience tet ad, a 
cussion. The films selected were the following: audience dis. 
(1) The Common Cause | 
(2) Divide and Conquer 
_ (3) Negro Soldier 
(4) Towards Unity 
(5) Americans All (The Julien Bryan Film) 
(6) The World We Want to Live In 
Hy (7) Peoples of Canada 
(8) Henry Browne, Farmer 
(9) Army Chaplain 
(10) As Our Boyhood Is 
(12) The Story of Dr. Carver 
(11) The Negro and His Art 
(13) Black Legion 
(14) Americans All (March of Time) 
(15) Bordertown 
(16) I Am An American 
(17) A Day in the Wilderness 
The audience was asked to fill out rating sheets listing these que 
tions: 
Good for Classrooms? 
Suitable at What School Level? 
Good for Assembly? 
Good for Special Holidays? 
Good for Adult Groups? 
Does It Fail to Convince? 
Does It Foster Stereotypes? 
Other Remarks: | i 
i t wi 
With but a few exceptions, a pe that, on 
expense, son Oe ary pt for the Junior an 
pictures were regarded as = Negro Soldier” and 
High School levels. Only 


lementary 
American” were felt to be good for the E + as Use 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 


apLMS BETTER 


assembly purposes, 
room teaching i 


many felt that they also had a value for class- 


Conclusions 


1) The audience clearly regarded the film as a powerful and 
-e medium for promoting good group relations. 

Be here was implicit in the answers a general agreement that 

sat lt of racial and religious prejudices could not be avoided 
the = educational work, but had to be met directly. This was most 
mide in the universal acclaim accorded to the “Negro Sol- 
dier” and to the March of Time “Americans All,” which faces 
squarely the problem of anti-Semitism and especially anti-Negro 
discriminations. i 

(3) There was almost universal acceptance of the fact that films 
designed to promote understanding of the peoples of the United 
Nations have a definite and importance place in the field of inter- 
cultural educaton. Out of the entire group just one felt that the 
subject matter was out of place. 

(4) Finally implicit also in the answers is the recognition of the 


need for a greatly enlarged visual aid set-up in the New York City 
School System :— 


(a) Films are needed i iti i 
in greater quantities and of a greater variet 
and better qualit 8 q , greate y 


(b) ‘Cates y than are now available. 
aratogues are needed with full descriptions of available 


(c) M i 
these films ¢, i Í needed for the simple and speedy transmission of 


( Te h schools. 
acher-troinin n > : 
à spring one re. ts needed in the use of this type of film as 


and its i. iscussion, The motion picture with its universal 
Success of a matic quality can be a great aid to discussion, 
eby the flm, ny film forum is dependent upon the technique 
ESE sugges . are effectively co-ordinated with the discussion, 
: n relatie Sted improvements to advance the use of films in 
tions now p OS would undoubtedly make the work in group rela- 
ve, an iat Conducted in our schools far more inspiring and 
. ~~ When the aS Suggested that these improvements be introduced 
. topic is uppermost in our minds—a burning ques- 


e 
wher 


t 


Time gi i The Films 
not Permit the showing of all the films that had been 
19 
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and includ 
(1) The Common Cau 
American airman on one side of the globe and 


e also some audience reactions. 


se: A picture showing ‘how a Chinese and 


an English and Soviet 
ry dramatically and ef- 
by the War will continue 


naval officer on the oth 
fectively how 
in the peace. 


(2) Divide and Conquer: The well 
strating the familiar Hitler propaga 
conquering the nations of Europe and 

(3) Toward Unity: This is a Pat 
nwesreels—showing that fundament] 


er, demonstrates ve 
international unity cemented 


-known O.W.I. film demon- 
nda technique as applied in 
as used in the United States. 
he production—an editing of 
y the peoples of the earth are 


very much alike. A plea against racial and national prejudices and — 


for peace. 


(4) Americans All: This picture was produced by Julien Bryan © 


tor the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. It describes the 
occupations, living conditions, and cultural activities of our South 
American neighbors. : . B: 
(5) Negro Soldier: Produced by the O.W.I. for use in a - 7 
Army orientation program. It tells the story of the part plays K 
the Negro soldier in former wars in which our country was engage¢, 
and his role today. i oei. 
(6) Army Chaplain: Deals with the army pei aspak ea 
Life in the Chaplain school, the varied and — b ue i E 
in the training camp, the important duties and grea e 
hti d 
fighting front. idberger an 
"(7 W Way In The Wilderness: The story of Dr. Goldber 
; for the cause of Pellagra. of the typi- 
E oy rate An American: This film traces the ae The family 
5 migrant family of Feeder and Maria -er working hard. 
veliles en town in Ohio raising their aperia just as all o in 
settles ppn i 
s become part ot- country 
Ane goni Lg omy a armed conflict that our 
immigran } 


a = their 

sacrificing © 

d. the Kenowskis loyally take part, often Americal 
lives. ‘The film travels on through the years al 

ives. 


to “T Am 
21st, 1944. pdition- 
5 he country on May ¢ —Forum the 
Day,” held all ee A March of Time — title put out by 
(9) = aad with the picture of the sa 
(not to be con 
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NS 
ys BETTER HUMAN RELATIO 
FIL 


‘hes the dangers of racial and religious antagonisms 
CIAA.) =e way in which the school and community are 
in America 


sking to meet the problem. 
- Audience Comments 


on Cause: “Excellent for advancing the cause of international 
a) pig he for young people facing the problem of ‘One World’.” 
“sal nt for intercultural understanding.” “Good presentation of the fact 
sian SETERS exist but need not divide.” 


Divide and Conquer: “Excellent ‘national unity’ propaganda.” 
“ a "—Effective.”—“Useful in teaching the meaning of psychological 
ae J A number of reviewers felt that the picture was “dated” but ap- 


proved it nevertheless. 


(3) Toward Unity: This film was the most unfavorably received. “Con- 
fused.” “Too talky.” “Too scattered.” “Concepts not developed clearly.” 


“Not good for young children.” “Too fast and hurried for effective com- 
prehension.” 


(4) Americans All (C.I.A.A.): The prevailing opinion of this film is 
summed up in these statments: “Too long—requires too much sustained con- 
centration on part of children.” “Slow moving—but informative—dull for 
pupils.” “Splendid film if cut.” “Good as introduction to Latin-American 
neighbors.” “Too factual—covers too much.” , 


(5) Negro Soldier: “Beautiful and intelligent picture to illustrate good 


racial and religious relationships; well stated and lessons well brought out.” 
Excellent for school”—“Superb”—“A must for teachers and pupils.” 
_ A few felt that the film should have referred to the segregation of the 


> roes in the Armed Forces, but most opinions were overwhelmingly 

avorable. 

“pi (6) Army Chaplain: “Brings out the brotherhood of man beautifully.” 
ne Picture—portrays th 


Awa. $ American spirit.” “Stirring.” “Very moving.” l 
vation for the ee . ihe l Vilderness: “Fine educational film”—“Excellent moti- 
Often Neglecte “tentific method.” “Covers one phase of intercultural education 
combatting anti-Se ome observers felt that the picture could be useful in 
Clear in mitic prejudices. Others felt that the point was not made 


and k te critici 
Jug Sry too 

ta few shot com 
MDroved . S of N 


sms were two-fold: (1) “The picture is too involved 
plicated.” (2) “Would have been better if more than 
n €gro-Americans had been included”—"Could have been 

A ~~, Of the religious backgrounds had been included. 
Realisti p ericans All: (March of Time) “One of the best for all levels, 
acing of the issues. Should be seen by all teachers and pupils.” 


2l 


relations ~ m and that it was therefore of little value in the field of human 
l P agreed on its general excellence. 
senera] teno ae American: Opinions on this were somewhat divided. The 
Meltin ot Of the Criticisms was favorable. “Impressive—shows how the 
Studies yni, ve¥eloped American citizens.” Useful as introduction to social - 
Unit of work.” 
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) HIGH Accelerated Program for Veterans 
- Booe eee ei 


“Can be used as a start 


An 





POINTS (May, 1945) 


for discussion in classroom as t R LEVEY 
Excellent for all age groups and adults.” “Forceful” ne i be done» apa Roosevelt Evening High School 
j ue e 
Film Sources a 


/ 
(Unless otherwise indicat 


of students attending Theodore Roosevelt 
ed, all films listed are 16 mm. soun d.) re a group O 


Tuere a h School last winter that good naturedly, but pathetic- 

Name of Film Where Obtainable a Running f wee a “the lost sheep.” Their average age of 23 was 
Arran Al Mardis if ae zost. Tins CEE . ally, ca than the rest of the student body. Unassuming in manner, 

369 Lexington Ave. _ $5.00 20 min, || higher teriors belied the wide experiences each of them had so 
Americans All Coordinator of International n a Be edeno. Small, gold-plated buttons worn in their lapels 

Affairs, 444 Madison Ave. S | ane them as ex-servicemen. | ' 
As Our Boyhood Is N.Y.U. Film Library 20 i ia 

71 Washington Sq. South > 


Army Chaplain Pictorial Films, 1270 Sixth Ave. 
A Way in the Wilderness Museum of Natural Histo 
77th St. and C. P. W. 


FRUSTRATION. Why this “lost” feeling among them? Conver- 
sations with these students brought out these facts. They had all 
entered the armed services before graduation from high school. After 


3.00 18 min. 
y 1.50 11 min. 


Blade Legion Human Relation Film Series 300 Sinks | being discharged, they desired to attend college under the G.I. Bill 
NYU Film Library Of Rights. High School diplomas were necessary for admission to 
— Hunan Relation Bila Series 30 Wiis colleges. Day high school was out of the question. They came to 
N.Y.U. Film Library the evening school to find that, because of the limitations of hours 
Divide and Conquer Distributed by an O.W.I. 50 14min, f 7 the small number of courses offered, completion of the high 
Depository school course was not the six months affair they expected but 
Henry Browne, Farmer O.W.. 50 11 min. = take instead one, one and a half, and in a few cases even 
i’ Keen eas a Warner Bros., 321 W. 44th St. ~ 20min M The benefits of the G.I. Bill of Rights became something 
(available only in 35 m.m.) ae a ine. even illusory in the minds of many of the veterans. 
Peoples of Canada National Film Board of Canada 2.00 iels “se exservicemen had attended technical schools in the 
620 Fifth Ave. a joai e See where concentrated studies were the order of the day. 
The Negro Soldier O.W.L. 150 10 min. and added eae slowness of their high school courses irked them 
~~ Aa a Pe al oo i i Pi urther to their sense of frustration. 
Live in ristians an ROP 
mi ma 600 Bway 1.50 nag sony gg CURSE. At a series of conferences with the su- 
Toward Unity Benion Fuma, o 1.50 15min American in ae the school, I proposed an accelerated program in 
The Negro and Art Harmon ii rA Roseman ind rsi and English for the group of veterans. Messrs. 
(Silent) po — N: tural History pio Ium Possibility k Eliffe, teachers-in-charge, were enthusiastic over the 
The Story of Dr. Carver ler vad C. P. W. : veterang, t aing the high school program more attractive to the 
(Also from Bureau of j ts as felt 


boven OT need that American History and English, the sub- 
Visual Instruction) 92am | Shicleg ed for graduation 


by these students, offered the best 

° 0 y r 

British Library of Information | Reet a acceleration, 

aaa agia Bpettialee a hat you consult: Te | Deets Prine ‘vs the heartfelt approval of Mr. William W. 
this topic, it is suggested ye 1000 Film | vd H, q Pal of Theodore Roosevelt High School, and Mr. 

For additional films on t log, 950 University SN "versity Venin Oskow;} 

H. W, Wilson Educational Film Catalog, York | & Schools, 


he New itz, Assistant Superintendent in charge of the 
Directory, 64 East Lake St., Chicago, Iil.; The 


YC 
Library, 71 Washington Square South, N 
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whole approach of the group to the pr 


School. 


EVALUATION. With more than half a term co 


evaluation of this program is possible. Most satisfactory has been 
the progress made in the class in American History. The first term’s 
work, covering the Critica] Period to the Civil War, had been com. 
pleted by the Easter recess. The disciplined Study these students 
had undergone in the armed forces prepared them for the enormous 
amount of outside reading th 


same final examination tak 


mpleted a general | 


en by non-accelerated students they 
showed a Proficiency not inferior to the other groups. Especially 


remarkable is the esprit de corp’s of the accelerated class. The 
“lost sheep” now regard themselves as “the favored few.” Little of 
the syllabus was sacrificed in the covering of this work. It is true 
that some cuts were necessary. Less time was spent on the party 
conflicts of the Jacksonian era than might ordinarily be rogari 
necessary. The important thing is that the veterans showed se : i 
est in the problems and lessons of American History a <a 
their lives today. They brought to the Tae hi 2: City 
grounds that had never before been gathered in a es, 
high school classroom. For example, our — ee pelii 
historic development of the South and its presen oe „pudents 
ships was an interesting one, indeed. Ten d ar er &h frst 
had lived in training camps in the South an A -jae in status 0 
hand the problem we were discussing. edane as against au 
the Negro in industrialized, war boom he observers, not Si 
Alabama was our topic one evening wit 


2 mment. 
ing interesting CO! -tory 
months removed from the scene, pee r American His n 
e 
eterans are & ago: 
i ch more these v r years 
estion of how mu 
poses the qu 


: or fou A 
i had taken it three cor the Po 
now than if they Se ack 
apenas that question is frapat wa 
e ion | 
sibilities of adult education in the pos 
24 


e acceleration necessitated. Given the ` 








LEE 

TERANS’ PROGRAM th terans show their ability, as a 
yim lish class as well, the vel sheath Ay 

In the Engit r the high school course on an acce erat iS: 
group, tO eaten a study of the classics brings on the same unfor- 
Although, ag ° f ii. a wholesome interest in composition com- 
unate feeling © shortcoming. These young men have been through 

sates for EKSS and from the veteran of thirty air missions 
at p mið the sailor at Guadalcanal each unhesitatingly drew 
p“ pipari for topics in themes that were occasionally 
ate written but never dull. 


ISOLATION. Is isolation of the veterans wise? Perhaps the most 
justified criticism of such a program is that it tends to isolate the 
veteran from the rest of the student body. This is true, but it must 
be remembered that the program accelerates the veteran’s high school 
work, enabling him to enter college more quickly where he will be 
better integrated with students nearer his own age. The program as 
presently set up schedules the student for two periods in the vet- 


fan's group and two periods in classes in other subjects not re- 
stricted to veterans. This 


Prevents complete isolation of the veterans 
as a group. Ae | 


= = POINT. One case, in passing, may be offered in de- 
ot isolation. L.E. a veteran of the African Campaign had left 


er leadin s een published in Redbook 
ed one s TA He wanted to. study journalism and 
ysics clasg Ot Physics for a diploma. He was enrolled in a 

immat he appeared at 


. an o : b 
him t : versized class. There being no other class to trans- 
dropped Was urged to “sti 

vut of school, 


ck it out.” After a few weeks, he 
CONC 
Lus] 
y O 
itt of th > sum Up, Most veterans, eager to take ad- 
tg 


ill or R; x : = 
dig, | an accele Rights can master the high school curricu 
a “ASe rated basi 
Y Prevale S. 

ter * m 


nt a : There is, however, an educational 

ota tis.” ong a minority of them. It might be called 
a Set up fo Ose afflicted with it imagine programs of this 

k of beco T them as an “easy way to a diploma.” They run ~ 
ming the “educational hoboes” of whom President 
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f Chicago University, 


30. 19 TF : > Spoke in his A forget? Must we continue ri a lhe onl 
» 1944 article in Colliers Magazine dealing with the ecember f students tO t out by ever more subjects that they WOE 

veteran education. It should be emphasized that the Problem of | and to be k Are we to continue to go on record, in word, that we 

and integrity of the overwhelming majority dwacts E e thusias wise take! better, a happier, and a more discriminating citizenry 

these few into insignificance, Attitude of strive for 4 m permit them little or no choice to investigate and 
It is hoped at Theodore Roosevelt, that the accelerated | nt amen that will remain with that citizenry, in its ma- 

for veterans can be employed in subjects other than En Program f pors 

American History in the coming term. Al 


glish ; ty? Are we forever to design our academic schools to take 
“Aik SO in need of expe T E the book-minded, provide special art, music, science, techni- 
are our facilities for guidance. y these veterans wan A f aland vocational schools for those so inclined, and continue to 
“go to college” but have no idea of what they would like to aan | compel the far greater mass of students, otherwise interested, to rise 
or do after college. Here the school, in cooperation with veterans | or fall by their ability to redesign themselves to fit these schools? 


organizations and other agencies, can serve a vital veteran need When will we understand that the well-worn principle that we teach 
A few lines of publicity in a local 


newspaper resulted in many E subject by beginning with the student’s interest is good advice 
inquiries from recently discharged veterans about our program, } not only in teaching a subject, but in formulating the major part of 
With V-E day close at hand, the flo i 


w of veterans homeward wil | astudent’s program or in teaching the whole of the students? When, 
increase manyfòld. If a program such as ours helps them adjust} "other words, will we learn to get awa 


Frequentl 


y from seductive regimenta- 
themselves to civilian life, bridges the gulf to a college career under} am sentimental awe of the diet that fed us to an appreciation 
the GI Bill of Rights, and stimulates their intellectual curiosity, we i a nay and really unique person we are now trying 
shall feel that we have filled a real community need. : fn an i l : 

|. ‘re Is a growing belief among people a bit less sure of them- 
: i ai ma the aforementioned educators that on the road to demo- 
d Mia the school’s required and the German’s verboten, are 
Wanted: A Little More Art and a they are a 7 ree order even if of Opposite meaning; that 
Little Less Artifice | D requ ul when at le 


ast used. Instead of continuing 
t to take thi i : 
* BTOUD with fronts this and this other subject because 


0 

Not rather SP Y vested interests so recommends, ought we 
| ives him the assurance mit that we hay 

What in the background of an educator gives Mm 


hat g We gain a moratorium might be in order? 
? at main y requirin il : ; : 
: f the would-be high school graduate itl majority of q & still another subject in which the 
whole mass of subjects of the matters 50 


LEON FRIEND, Abraham Lincoln High School 


Cur students will get 65 ? 
t ; bject ist Complaint ; ge per cent: 
leads us to the easy belief that this or a now over-burdene E. “4 we have ike not that we have done a poor job merely ; rather 
that we must add another and mp eet ht of no publicize’ vey. $ interests me busy changing goals in total disregard of 
of requirements for graduation? In ed jadis and thousanc all lyg “Rd 4 at we have mot had time enough to do any job 
ords on the one hand, and a v hand, how can we ject jo oor ic tee Student has increasingly been given 

st on the otner f nly § | vel, .— Couple int i his 
students that spell mt pa subject matter above the only | hen IE: Saas P Crest with effort, he has not done his 
i m 

honesty continue to e€ 


ram, 0 ty and esult of all this to students’ morale, 
f the educational ‘eo olds a | ken nal few > to sta 


Bta mag: ndards generally all of us khow. The 
„y anue to while the average many are 
“11 the greater part O out | Melee ased y go on while the g 
How long wi or the welfare of all of our 1245 fgg oot, ey o dishoneg: PoPUlar 65 per cent that is charitable, mean. 
signed ostensibly to í the stuff a providentia | nest, 
ist O 
continue to consis 
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of this mélee of schotasti a! 
others like the © di í 


em “misbehaved”) 


ives some needs stand out above 
thumbs—a lot of sore (we call th 


‘i j Student 
are living reminders that we need dents, Th 
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ARTIFICE 


to re-state whether we ar chey g AND tinue in any self-respect- 
to prepare our great majority of boys and girls for a plone, Te | idely publicized, ¥ 
> ; E E. i cation for character, edu 
tinuation of their high school work in a college Be Con. ff not W talk, write and read about edu 


which anything less than 85 per cent is not welcom 
first and foremost, we want to build character, beginning with 
honesty and mutual respect on both sides of the teaching art W 
need, it bears repeating, to employ a little more student considers 
tion, a little more community investigation, and a lot more honest | 
and fair dealing with our great mass of boys and 

also, to learn what must be done to help the adoles 
what the Regents’ Report termed, “generous, fri 
erate” and what we must do to get our students “to believe in and 
have the habit of working hard, and to be accurate and responsible.” 
We will not have to do much probing to learn how little 65 per cent 
experiences contribute to building such traits in our students. - 


Let us try something of the residue of our teaching on ourselves. 
We have taught students how to measure time and.space and how 
to check the validity of their conclusions. Why not, therefore, 
measure the results of our teaching by the most obvious of measur- 
ing devices—the’ students themselves? On the credit side, an m- 


cent citizen to be 
endly and consid- 


° h i 
ventory of our teaching would tell this. We (and officers of the 


i r 
law) have kept some 95% of our high school silat -4 iy 
attendance. With roughly 50% taking academic wor 


ot done Ff: 
helped some 20% of them to go to college, and we have no t 


; e remalit 
much writing about the good we have arn bala i 
ing 80%. This we have done even while we a vubjects i 
force the great majority of boys and girls os 65% rating We 
which the students seemed almost predestined to 


‘ to Ul 
uirements ' —, 
have continued to multiply the number of such req experi 


ited Ii ortunity t0 ee 
point where a student is permitted little or no OPP » do ti despit? 


inued t . 
ence 90% or 95% attainment. We have — at geometry a 
the common knowledge that 65% in par cY a French is bare’ 
uch as it is penance; that 65% in secon , 
m ! , 
French at all and that 65% in anything Ju 


it is artifice! 


uc 
is not art 50 


denia : 


a om 


t of this u” 


° z h 
WHAT IS IT ALL FOR? How, in the lig 
28 








` tE # = 0 g . œ P . 
vironment in Pagrat the individual, or education for living? Precisely what 


nile prov! 


girls. We need, 


what kind of individual, and what kind of living 

| ved of ce for? What education ensues when we make so 

is this e pm helping a student to experience a 90%-100% 

it but paka him to take subjects without end in which he in- 

; zit becomes initiated in and accustomed to identifying a 65% 
ini of attainment with real success? 

|| Wecan test the results of our teaching in other ways. To what 

V urge group of productive citizens can we point and say, in all 

i honesty, that they 'are better citizens, living a happier and more 

_| elu! life because of the subjects we required them to take? A lot 


|o time, money and students have gone into the experiment but we 


| lave not a lot to show for our effort. Other straws in this general 
i are parents’ (yesterday’s students’) failure to help teachers to 
j T adjustment and their disinclination to attend what is pre- 
4 Gen, be their own P.T.A. meetings despite all kinds of artificial 
- It would seem that they were afraid lest we attempt 
[To the many ou co What we failed to teach them as students. 
| ur wor ae : 
ha been 654 has not been convincingly worthwhile. It, 
t st i 
can do if we 
ted by th 


» Music 


u 

Metests ig aad design courses to their particular 
he Work er degree of success that has marked 
i th ae “as bea schools. The student who loves 
€a scholar and canical matters and is fortunate enough 
| this to come aad. er r therefore, admitted to a special school 
i n ai We can and heat experience especially equipped. The 
hey Cause th f make the schools for the man fit them 

nts are less fitted to succeeed without 


e large 


my è The Ne Stud 
ai nu ` ai a ‘ 

Poy, ite best able 4 this criticism is that we do not. We help 
a. Si Need ° get along without our help; we help least 
è Icy F sympathetic direction, 

K ty TININs 


n \ er . 
| “tbe Newer t We ought to 







§ 

~ 
$ 
$ 


restrict our dispensation of new 


e, Muste” oe : 
E A senera] re = to a necessary minimum. We ought to 
Heth, “he Wi Iirements only after enough cases are available 
iy ta sdo 


E ` Mpg, taine d Of our contemplated dictation and only after 


ês ang at the tested and the to-be-tested have iden- 
—_— | nterests, We ought to learn something of our 
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Sr ce TED POINTS iM o 
students’ inclinations, their likes and “i 
aspirations while -they are still in grade school. 

that next to English all students participate i 
will help them to develop their initial 


port (1938) suggested something alon 
mended that students have their 
interest.” 


dislikes, and their he | 


Oren | 
interest. The events! pe 

g this line When it rea í 
ager” Programs built about Ko Om- 5 
This is important because it will give eich a Tes of 
opportunity to feel moderately success Udent an 


ful in at least One |: 
phase of his many-sided high school education. It will give the ei ; 
tt f 


at least one field in which she will make every effort to ext 
dent to his personal best with some prospect of success, 
will also learn by comparison that the 65% 
jects that he has to take is not “passing” in the same sense that the f 
90%, that he may get in the subject of his major interest is. | 
Second only to the interest factor in an education more attuned to 1 
our average students’ needs is the time factor. How long are we 
going to “kid” the students and ourselves about the value of a 40 q 
minute period for a 40 pupil class. After time off for attendance, { 
re-orientation of students, and review of the points made at the pre- 


z a op AeA 


ps Se 


The student 
he may still get in sub- 


vious session, what fraction of a minute is left for each pupil for | 
new work? How often are students going to be “saved by a bell J 


i á A ity for 
from participation in class activity, and from an appara 7 
a sustained encounter with a real problem ? The dou B 
for 2, 214 or 5 times a week, as now used in some elective 


Withthe f 
: : am. ] 
seems a necessary second element in an improved progr 


ara 
extended period, teachers will have to make fewer pe itl 
tions. They will also have more time for checking a 
their individual students and the quality of their exces A “endings 
added time, excursions, movies, radio pe 
and demonstratinos will more easily be scheduled. 
be followed through while the impressi a i 
sonably fresh. This arrangement will allow 


hly than i 
related wholes and for doing them more thoroughly 


ractice. : 
: This might be the program for a r fi ajor interes a 
to go to a Regents’ higher — M yaly period is H 
` or in English and History. a this break-uP ° yd gut” 
T would seem to be necessary in 0 
e 


eed mber of different pre 


time where the nu 
matically be reduce 


es not show but 


30 | mS 


end the stu. E 


wW it | 
parations per ay dll perm | 
d. The program do a. 


. Jater of a year or two of mathematics for his- 
substitution er student with different interests might have 
or a abiding science and mathematics or even two lan- 
double ae classes that meet on Friday for a single period 

ages pak as one group for two periods on that day to consider 
each, may nat both subjects may appear to have in common, or to 
i ae Periods might, further, be arranged so that the 
ee ie could take best advantage of periods 7 ri a 
lish class to attend the theatre, art class to do outdoor sketching— 
would be programmed for those periods. 


A POSSIBLE PROGRAM 


eS a 


thie 








Pd. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 

l English History English History English 

2 English History English History History 

3 Science Gym. Science Gym. Science 

4 Science Gym. Science Gym. Hygiene 

S L U N e. H 

6 Lang. Lang. Lang. Lang. Lang. 

piste Art Music Art Music 

Pe A 

ae . "eines se for real work this arrangement would pro- 

of our pi komt a a plan might make toward the breaking up 

Work and Subject-pre °partmentalization ! What ee teacher team- 

Casions, We now fi paration this could call forth! Where, on rare 

hy together tu “heir nese of two related subjects planning pros 
€ occurrences | Pian sketched above may contribute to making 

eee “What ie ess rare. And, if our program committee inter- 

han ig Our le for us!” we might suggest with less resignation 

om, i 


But for what a good purpose.” 
will make doing a job well a key experience of 
€ Opinion of many, better perparation for good citi- 
ffered by the multitudinous contacts now a required 
Tety of ‘85 school students’ programs. And only through doing 
k a oral Jobs well is the student likely to gain what Hutchins calls 
At wey 29d intellectual and artistic and spiritual development” 
° associate with worthy citizenship in a worthy society. 
31 
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HOME AND SCHOOL... A third: factor in j 


in the education of those required by. law to £0 'to. schoo] tne:setup, ae 


sa change. A 
ement and):;., 
MOre. fre, 
Ay through ui} 
. Dy: SUCCEeSs fu]. 
Men or:house.., 
‘More practical’. i. 
instances, their., ii 


. r i rR E ae Pole de 24 chers. A P, 
that worked with instead of for teachers could do'a lot of aig 


turn, the time saved from attendance at night meetings by teachers. 

would be time well saved. Incidentally, the school would not =e ; 
to act so concerned with’ the enlightenment of the parent who, in | 
youth, had had a really worthwhile education: The teacher,:on his ~ 
part, would have less time-consuming distractions and more working i. 
time for really doing well,a job that requires all of an artist, |. 


in the P.T.A.—School relationship. -The new time arran 

changed emphasis would permitand should encourage the 
quent use of: parental help.; We would callicon the P-T 
our students or directly for. talks. or: demonstrations; b 
parents—chemists, musicians, artists, doctors, business 
wives. , Their advice, in.:many cases; would -be a! bit 
and up-to-date than the teacher's, and, in exceptional 
words would be illuminating alike to students and tea 


‘ 


A o) i l \ a 

CHANGE OF EMPHASIS. A fourth consideration in accelerat- 
ing our students’ growth and justifying our insistence upon their , 
going to school is a change of emphasis. It must be apparent that 
where, for a few, an acquaintance with the past is desirable, for the 
many, an intimacy with the present—the kind of intimacy that comes 
from active participation—is necessary and basic. ~ Ifi the order ‘of 
things, therefore, more weight should: be placed on courses that ane p 
likely to have continuing interest for- the student.'' We should! con a 
cern ourselves more with seeing to it that our student is prepared “a ° 
give and to get:something: from the environment ‘of which Me ant” 
part. If we help him rightly, he may even aspire to be = a ay yeni 
part of ‘that’ environment: 07} 6 G pu ae err 

A fifth step in making our program for. avera; 
dents more considerate of the individual is to stop pet 
to call the tune for so many who will not go ‘to colle 
who has shown notable ability in music, or science, or higher’ schoól 
ought not to be kept from developing his interest in oe another re- p 
because he failed to show a “passing” interest 1m w dak interest $ 
quirement. ‘He ‘ought not to be kept’ from ativan ually; junior ï 
fully because he can not do'a half dozen pe a „where our ya 
colleges and Regents’ technical bageticten se - requi", 
colleges have been inflexible, by broadening 
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fashion desig? 


ntrance 


Ose 


h oe 1 res hig { Ph Jing eS es he T E. fhi 
ments a” may haye to be introduced. Instead of implying that a, 
pew diploma “passed” every subject of a battery of requirements, — 


¥; 
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db enriching their o 


} iv by 4 ep ‘er a $ 
[viat uG VECI E e MFE Err V aS ‘PSP n 
fferings. “In keeping with this idea, a ,- 


gudents has ‘ccate may have to particularize. It may name the, _ 
he newer ae in which the student has done superior work and 
subject OF Sr omise. A’ deep interest’ in some field—possibly any _ 
mown MO rightly be @ prerequisite to graduation, Interest in some ` 
Fadaguin, almost any fieldseems to be a prerequisite for satis- 
faction in life.’ : ee Ce aa Be Lite La bong Vii i 
Last, and definitely not least, we ought not in dealing with human 
beings, travel at a snail’s pace. With the termination of the war, we 
ought to show as much imagination and work with the same ur-.., 
gency as prompted the most recent of all “musts”—the war courses. 
Great catastrophes that come on suddenly have a way of inspiring 
equally sudden remedies. The catastrophe of. forcing students to 
take subjects that no arguments or interest would ever convince 
them to take is in need of equally prompt correction. Students. have ;`; 
a right to believe that preparation for living is fully as important as... 
raid peo’ sik ie dees beles | gives, point to what, a lot of 
lieve they are fightin; vA De, ge / Sieg? ths removed from SSTVICS, ‘be- ‘3? 
Pemai te, Doung for. 


| t 


aj i MUSE Dipa iiai aa Ke , ; nii | A Dhare | vi] 
s The ; ia “4 tt ae fe be a} are E à ii Pn } reveal 
api SIY, of the .All-City, High School. _ 
T adio Workshop. wE ok re y DOR rfia NS” 


t 


aa Eb sn | bony ae o Ei ` aie K or 

rookeNSSELAER BROKHAHNE! 00°) 0" 

It all h Ym Technical High School `" 

s appen sa ; ' _ nee Se FETE it d | 
a re = ‘amazing isimplicity—I mean, of course, the 
ah remember, q; twas on a Saturday morning; May the sev- 
he Or ail im Macandrew was in Columbus at the Annual 
Laing e dù eat By Radio, and I was at home trying to re- 


tang © hous a responsibilities of the radio station. ' I was just 
bose ad just © Inspect.a leaky garden hose when the phone 
T > 


Wet “Pied, «7 called back,“ You take it,” when someone in the 


You k Or you, and it’s a telegram!” : 
“A i ho Ow th . : 5 p . \ 
itant yer that works in the suburbs—they’ read you 


Bi Coorg U iua odr foal Dral anol | aai 
u in . ` 
l WNYR, ee and, Production Manager Board of Education Radio 


A ` 
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8 POINTS 
the telegram over the phone and send 
days later. So when I picked up the 
the other end asked, “Are y 
assured her I was, she repli 
telegram for you.” 


“All right,” I replied still thinking of the rubber hose 
it,” and so she did. And here’s what I heard: “Johnny Quiz, nant 
best American High School Broadcast of year.” (signed) “Jim.” 

I must admit that the significance of the m 
me at first, and so I said, “Will 
more slowly.” 

Well, there it was, just like that: national 
City High School Radio Workshop! After 
competent judges at Columbus the Worksho 
ny Quinn, U.S.N.” was declared to be the finest 
broadcast throughout the entire country for 1943! 


you the original 4 
receiver, a youn 


ed in a disinterested voice, “T hay 
| en 


you please read that over again— 


recognition for the All- 


high school radio 


FLASH-BACK. Perhaps you are wondering why we at WNYE | q 


felt so elated, even perhaps triumphant, over the pronouncement of 
a simple telegram. Well, suppose we attempt a flash-back, four 
years before the award but actually five years from today. 

Then, the quality of our dramatic programs was, well, to be honest, 


i ut’ 4 
not so good! And there were reasons, good and sufficient. But 


through nobody’s fault. In the first place, there were — i 
good scripts available, that is, royalty free. Secondly, T nla 
sound effects and less than few to handle what we had. Be 
we had a musical library that you could tuck ara a auil 
And lastly, to omit a few other items, we sorely la 
ability. That was our most vital need. . 
And that was a strange thing, too, because if 
cational system in the country that teemed wit 
ut we didn’t get it! | , 
i The young aaa who appeared at the stu 
brilljant and enthusiastic, but their ag no was going © © 
characters required by the script. The la saro ti store e 
hn Paul Jones sounded like “Johnny now reed ringer” for BE 
a and counters,” and Betsy Ross was 4 a ‘asti 
garet O’Brien. I think we would ary Nae z 
those days if anyone of them had ha og peer 
At least we could have written him in 
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there was one edu- 


ere 
dio for rehearsal w 


7 E eate 
‘ust didnt ‘a 
ju ing to | 


re <a en a y RADIO 
May, 1945) } 3 l ALL-CIT 


y mail ty. i 
ou Mr. V. R. B P atog 
rokhahne? When toa 


“Let’s have eee 


essage didn’t dawn on | 4 


successive Screenings by | 
P's production of “John ` 


` S. 
h talent, it was ours. — 


c1 
ighly enthus! archi 








WORKSHOP. 


clever and competent in their studies, they lacked 





jramatic talent. 


hose pioneering days the problem of casting was really a 
Jn thos 


break, especially so because, while we were blazing the trail ` 
heart reak, 


derfoot talent and limited provisions, commercial stations 
= = rienced travelers and ample supplies had long before cre- 
ee ll of progress. To be trite, comparisons were odious. 
ate 


And it was true with us. We just couldn’t compete. 


Whether or not we approve of the type of commercial programs 


leveled at our children today, at least we'll have to admit that Dick. 


Tracy sounds like Dick Tracy and Captain Midnight acts like Cap- 
tain Midnight. The reasons, of course, are obvious. When you 
have a wealth of trained and experienced talent, limitless funds, and 
an eager sponsor you can get quality performance. 


MAIN PROBLEM. This, then, was our main problem: If we 
were going to be successful in broadcasting effective educational pro- 


grams, how could we make them as realistic and impressive to New 


York City students as those offered to them by well-established net- 
work 


systems? After all, in the eyes of our young people (and they 


are able critics) commercial standards were the ones we had to 
meet, l 


it kan — ns a much more serious one for us in radio than 
look at th ave been in other established entertainment fields. Let us 
important ¢ stage or screen, for example. Talent, here, is a mighty 
artistry of a but, as yau know from your own experience, if the 
Scenery a © performers is slightly unequal to the task, colorful 
lighting p Propriate costumes, clever make-up, and atmospheric 

ut a. Compensate for the actor’s deficiencies. 
Voice, ` = in radio! In the radio the play is not the thing, but the 
indicate le maa makes the play. The voice of the radio actor must 
Polis wh “n'y to the unseen audience whether he is French or 
Whe i at her he lives in the seventeenth or twentieth century, 
Whether z 'S a diplomat or a vintner, whether he 1s rich or poor, or 
listenin e 1s forgiving or vindictive. Thus, with the critical 
tadig A today, the director has no subterfuge for the inadequate 
f “$, especially in front of a velocity mike. g 
“ould problem Narrowed itself down to something like this: How 
Stal Sense nd “the diplomat” or “the vintner; or, in a nae gen- 
’ NOW were we to locate the splendid talent we knew to 
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ay, 1945) 
exist in our public high schools? How could we help them to ; 
spire the vast audience of “all our children?” Se 


THE PLAN. Well, the situation came to 
subsequently the solution. It occurred in 
a very difficult dramatic broadcast. 
had been watching the levels in the 
directing in the studio. It had all b 


but fortunately our desperation at the time was such that it de- 
manded an immediate remedy—and an effective one! So right then 
and there we got our heads together (there were then only two of 
us) and decided on a three-fold plan to begin functioning the mo- 
‘ment we had the mechanics worked out. Briefly, this was it: 

First, we had to enlist the cooperation of “radio representatives” in 
as many high schools as possible. 


Second, we had to create a system for auditioning and classifying 
student talent. 


a head mighty soon, and 
a matter of minutes after 
As I recall, Mr. Macandrew 
control room, and I had been 


een a rather trying experience 
) 


Third, we had to establish a standard procedure for casting and . 


rehearsing all broadcasts. 


The rest of the story is really a denouement and can be dispensed 
with in a short time. In the first place, both of us realized that the 
one person who was really acquainted with the most promising stu- 
dents in each high school and the most qualified to select them was 
either the faculty adviser of a speech club or of a dramatic society. 
So, insofar as we were able, by virtue of acquaintance or repna 
we approached as many of these directors as we could peira 
them if they would serve as radio representatives in their x f — 
schools. Gradually through these contacts and other help 3 iy 
gestions we were able to enlarge our membership so emit 
practically every high school in the system has its radio rep 
tive. ' T 
© When we had worked out the mechanics of our are " 
tem (which will be described shortly) we sent to ae ime, their 
letter in which we asked them to send us, at a Spe 


te 
ok We sugges 
udio auditions. e- 
three most talented students for r imself with three or four on 


that each applicant should provide 1 A realistic 
r sis oge best fitted to bring to light the mo 
characterizations he or she had to offer. „ radical pro” 


A i uch 
nticipating a rather indifferent response to $ 


4 





Macandrew all © < hesal , we could relieve each other 
JLo schedule whereby 
‘ g an 


‘tervals until four or four-thirty in the afternoon. Fa 
e 7 i 
at regular ie wholehearted cooperation of the radio representatives 


what witi less enthusiasm of the candidates, we found ourselves 
tire 


sie we urged them, the students just wouldn’t go home.- And 
Thoug 


talent was revealed! Too often we found ourselves so spell- 
what ta 


bound by the characterization of an inspired youth that by the time 
un 


he had finished his monologue, we had not made a single entry on 
e | 
his card. . 


Sesame! This was the artistry we had sought so long, but now ' 


that we had identified it, how were we to catalogue such abstrac- 
tions, classify them, and produce them as occasion required? 


AUDITIONING. The answer to these problems brings us to the 
second phase of our plans which we had formulated sometime 
prior to that of the auditions. Suppose we glance back for a minute 
and see how it all happened. Because of fortunate friendships in the 
radio industry, I had been able to secure some invaluable aid in solv- 
ing our talent problems. From an assistant casting director of a key 
station in New York City I had received sample audition cards and 
ome sound personal advice, both of which contributed largely to 
laying the foundation of the audition forms we finally adopted. These 
m x indispensible in simplifying the complications of auditioning 
` assifying the various types of voices we so urgently needed. 

Siaili audition cards, designed to identi fy the qualifications of each 
in ia contain such questions as the following: What language 
What maen can you speak fluently? What dialects can you do? 
A dramatine > best impersonations? What experience have you had 

* Some of the typical items checked by the auditioning 


rector . 4 ` 
: are classified under such headings as these: Voice Quality, 
racter Inter 


like, 
ca, ma Potton Of the card, space is provided where the director 
emely - ‘ze his opinions of the candidate. These impressions are 
terizatig Mportant because they represent the particular charac- 
Or which the student is best adapted. Let us take four 

tered at °* the files at random and glance at the terse remarks en- 
© bottom of each card. 


‘ 


$7 









jouble-shifts until seven o'clock of the early evening. 
g 


Pretation, Sense of Pace, Speech Defects, and the 
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Case I: 





“Splendid for impassioned young woman-perhaps 
fate.” , 


Case II: 


“Promising announcer, 


Case III: “Nazi soldier—fair—dialect not sustained—good only fo ; 
parts.” ; bit 


Case IV: “Does a good exaggerated southern drawl 


edy relief—woman about 45.” Perhaps for PN 
And thus it goes on, card after card. E 
are recorded and classified in such a 
requires a particular characterization, 
ately just who is most likely to provid 


ach one’s dramatic Specialties 
manner that when the Script 
the director knows immedi- 
ë at. 
HOW THE WORKSHOP WOR 
All-City High School Radio Works 


has in his hand the production copy of the script entitled The Battle 
of the Warsaw ‘Ghetto and has noted on the cover sheet the types of 


characters he will require to produce a realistic Story. Among sev- 


eral other players of lesser importance he realizes that he needs the 
following four leads: 


1. A mature Polish man for male lead and 
but still understanding—slight accent. 


KS. Now let us see how the 
hop goes into action. A director 


narrator—stoic from hardship 


2. A Polish woman (his wife) seriously ill but still gentle—slight accent. 


3. A little Polish boy about seven (their son) tries to be brave but must 
be able to “break down” emotionally, 


4. Another Polish woman (middle-aged) disillusioned by starvation and 
cruelty but beaten—strong accent. l 
Supplied with these specifications, the director starts Se 
through the audition cards until he has located about two a iie 
students capable of playing the first of the four essential ro a -i 
repeats this process for the other three. This means that ae si 
quest, through the various radio representatives, that abou 
ten candidates appear to try out for his four major parts. 


: selves at 
At the appointed time, these students will present them 


dy before — 
the studio and will be provided with scripts to read and study 


a ® 
the actual casting begins. As soon as he gets Sal “ities 
engineer, the director will ask each candidate — bs - he is fully 
certain significant passages, sometimes several er et cases he ÎS 
satisfied with the casting of his leading mn n Tg that none is 
able to assign minor parts to the other applica 

disappointed. 
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bitter at her 


needs experience in fore; $ 
reign 
names.” Place. 








0 PORRSHOPL ee a 


„city RADI 


. o” which means without mikes, or a rough H 
her a “line a cough rehearsal is just what the words imp y- 
pearsal with them. this opportunity to iron out the ragged spots in 
The director takes helps the narrator improve his pace, he smooths 
the presentation. 3 feminine lead, he helps the seven-year old boy 
out the dialect 7 his crying. If he is working with sound and 
reduce the ae oat t to his sound department how to work out a 
aaah neil of a flower box being placed upon a win- 
ens oan the rehearsal to select a better spot on the 
ire Sa bridge: When all this rough rehearsing is done, 
= kiiy call for a complete run-through to check his timing. 
The dress rehearsal takes place about an hour or so before the 
actual broadcast, and the procedure is essentially the same as that 
followed in the rough rehearsal, with these exceptions. By this time 
the director has perfected his sound effects and improved the selec- 
tion of his music. He has previously determined his “cuts” in the 
script (if‘necessary) and now announces them to the cast. The rest 
of the work, which is performed after each run-through, is devoted 
to refinement of character interpretation, to polish in reading, to 
synchronization of sound, music, and acting, and to exact timing. 


Several final suggestions and cautions, a few minutes of relaxation, 
nd “We're on the air.” 


= sEVEMENTS, So there it is, in brief: the story of the All- 
a igh School Radio Workshop. What has it achieved, you may 
' el, Suppose we take inventory in the form of a tabulation : 

i Professional 


Progr radio quality in high and elementary school dramatic 
: P ri (See Columbus Award for “Johnny Quinn, U.S.N.”) 
thas t aining and experience in speech and acting for students 
grams 4) high school in the system. (In each series of dramatic pro- 
The ; ~~ Students participate and 15 high schools are represented. 
the age experience gained through the medium of radio audi- 
year ) me audition more than three hundred students each school 
Am | 
Worksh crease in the growth of script-writing clubs and 5 
and sy in roughout the city high schools resulting in better scripts 
activities toe acting. (The number of schools now engaged in these 
b Thar es has risen from 5 to over 25.) l aii 
bers h r their Participation in Workshop activities aansig n: 
Andre Wy ound interesting and profitable careers, get a Ravers 
allace, at the present writing, is playing wit 99 


~*~ 


qr 
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TS, Se 
more every Sunday in the radio serial, “Miss at | a F IRT, Att demic high schools.:;i Suchi appointments ‘appear: likely 
fus left the workshop ‘to take the part óf John ‘in "Lite With went A and small jacac pea gaoi baolred igus et taia frtocnoed 
ool y a a Tp coast-to-coast tour with «paT | by the, fall term or gote onela oven olf nt psbulor: Jon 
New York Station, Aulia gee ar oie =H ty E à doy | ; WEAKNESSES. „It is a fine) thing that: first assist will finally 

We have deliberately, withheld.. for! ithe ast! item: tho why ee i be appointed to the academic departments of the vocational schools: 
stract qualities which|workshop members gradually ‘acquire’ ¢h a | Yet, our first enthusiasm over this progressive step has caused us:to 
active participation in, radio, performances. Success’. stoties the | overlook, certain basic weaknesses in; the. present Plan, The ERUN 
those mentioned above are. highly impressive, to’ be Sure: Beant t nence of appointments should focus our, attention once again; upon 
has been our experience at WNYE ‘that whether a: student napa : | this problem. |. to yor LOCEL to aes ni ctyicleot er tne 
to a career in radio or not, he slowly but surely develops new sige } i The First Assistant, aay Academic Subjects. will be ‘expected. to. su- 
concepts and a greater sense of his: responsibilities... ‘He! learns for | pervise social studies, English, health education, music, and: general 
instance, the practical value of. inst 


A . A s v 
< = t shg ' ti i+ f M * 
ant::compliance with «4 direction: / science. This, one must admit, is a Herculean tas 


7 Visa | Col whi TITAS k, The situation 
spond to aa ra asing punctual: He realizes that failure to re. || Ming to mind the one-room country schoolhouse. | The slew on 
spond to an instruction can ruin the best-planned show “and that. | been defended on the ground that the vocational. schools are, too. 
when it comes to time, only stop-watch:precision can produce an 4ed ` f small to justify, the appoint 


DG Fa oa 


a o sty. the appointment of separate first assistants in Eng- 
ceptable broadcast. If he misses his cue, he loses caste‘with himself, > f- [sh and pagia Studies— to, say nothing of health education, music; 
Further than this, he soon gets to recognize and appreciate 4 fire! | md general science. oreover, it ‘has been stated ‘that the new 
performance on the part of another member of the. cast. He ‘dovsn’t | (a schools planned for the Post-war era are expected to ac- 
ask who the student’s forebears were or what/his'cteed:may be. His | H: y e than 2,000 students. Schools of that size, it has, 
one impulse is to admire anyone who can:do a splendid‘job'for'the’ E nie me : 7 wil have academic departments too small to justify 
good of the whole company. cident Spine, te a ee 

Finally, while he has a natural ambition ‘to’ star, he" sooin' learns ; ‘stants ‘ap ie associations have been so eager to get first as- 
to take lesser parts with good grace because by: now he‘ understands’ 1 this plan T“ to vocational 'schools’ that No serious objection .to 
that we are not all born with the same specialized talents and, fur- D Subjects: i € concomitant license of First Assistant in Academic | 
ther, that in a radio broadcast even the most minor role becomes a! esses in sp rase However,’ there’ are’ a number of basic. 
essential part of the whole. Only complete cooperation Por aa evaluate ieee consideration ‘of which may ‘cause us to re. 
member of the cast can achieve success. ee a what | a € first place. ` endorsement eaii vi. densi i 

If he takes these lessons along with him in life, no’ matter ari | 8 thanig Alia a school academic departments are much. 
his career may be, his experience in radio will not have Oe aril vation Trades f ony realized. ‘Tn thé Manhattan High Schact ot" 
and our faith in the educational value of the All-City Radio Worm : ntti cpattniery example, with a student register of 2573,** the 
shop will have been amply rewarded. | iH me o l berg, te ish} k has 36 teachers," These are distributed as fol- ` 

"EES let hat boyy, social Studies—12, health education—7, Vi is ap- 

g pjects ian largep o ee and social studies departments are as 

s s “ ic pupje ete S this wars: i,- Ose now found in' many academic schools. i 

The First Assistant in eT At St Schot vba! the Beea ‘easly iti Vocational’ 
MAX BERGER, Meiko High Echool o | Ff Pimia (tion ha 34 adademie teachers 16, 
a f ~: : in Academic i thi tigi. nunEmeririity ub Inglia trita ince ded a butt 

The ae ae ea E announceme? an 4 Margery ai ol Jbepidters? ave’ Callen < Erori the ‘officiat 
appear shortly. oÇ: 





ssitants to 
list will be used for the appointment of first asssitan 
40 
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in English, 11 in social studies, 6 in health education mt) he | 
General science is taught by related science teachers and hes n 

not included in the above tabulation, although its supttyisi ence is 

conceivably also fall within the jurisdiction of the academic’ mi | 

sistant. ~ Arst as. E 


and 1 in 


Seven vocational schools have registers larger than 
three more have registers closely approximating it. In other w 
eleven of the present twenty-seven vocational schools, or 41% aie | 
total, have registers in excess of 1900. Three of these schools h : 
registers over 3000, East New York Vocational leading with 3768 
The larger the school, the greater the number of academic teachers, 


But even those schools with a register as low as 1300 students 
have social studies and English departments as large as those found 


Gompers, and 


in some academic schools. The main building of Bronx Vocationl | 


High School, for example, has a register of only 1322,* but it has 
9 English teachers, 8 social studies, 1 health education, and 1 music 
—a total of 19 academic teachers. 


In the event class sizes are reduced, the number of positions would 
increase, of course. The same would be true if the present 21⁄4 year 
social studies sequence were expanded to the full three years recom- 
mended by the new state syllabus. : 

Hence, even if the post-war vocational schools are restricted 
registers of not more than 2000 students, and this appears lien 
the size of the social studies and English departments would sti 
justify the appointment of separate first assistants. 

-sctants 
THE JOB. It should not be overlooked that the new ipa re w 
in vocational schools face a big job. Much more ete of first 
necessary than in the academic schools where snag previous 
assistant has been established by long tradition, an Tof struction 
frst assistants have already created a rather high apa jist 
and supervision. Inasmuch as most of the eligib eh emselves 
come from academic schools, they must also aes sew © 
to a new environment and win the respect of t oF pastu 
They must establish their own rag are! these ae 
to rely for guidance or authority. h O A S 39 t 
good a job can a first assistant do when 


t super ‘ing i 
‘tuati uh that exis" 
ers? Or even 19? Compare this situation with t 





* Week ending February 5, 1945. 
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K 


çISTANT TERENDE ks 
FIRST AS hools, where four teachers justifies the appointment of 


a first assistant. 


R CONSIDERATIONS. There are other aspects which 
ops consideration. Because of the broad scope of the license, 
iene mester hours of preparation are required in‘the minor 

feld, either English or social studies. No course work of any kind 
is required in the lesser minors of health education, music, and gen- 
eral science; nor does the written examination so much as touch 
upon these felds. Yet the holder of this license is assumed to be 
competent to supervise all of them. Is he to be a jack-of-all-trades, 
but master of none? One is reminded of the general academic li- 
cense formerly issued in the continuation schools. Holders of this 
license were expected to teach every non-shop subject, whether his- 
tory, mathematics, science, or civics. Some of these teachers are 
2 ro P schools, but the issuance of the license 
Pia Subjects m s not the new license of First Assistant in 
Tem nean vi sion 0 this discarded practice? 
lory, economics, geography es Mia ee Sper allot his 
| “ntrated in any one of i = s°vernment, and sociology, or else con- 
| her? The latter h se, qualify anyone to supervise a history 
hours in his subject eves anywhere from 50 to 100 semester 
tions, ete. Ho » to say nothing of readings, seminars, publica- 
"RO has on} W much respect will the teacher have f : 
b tion wit) ac: a smattering of training i e for a supervisor 
| ex g in the field? A similar situa- 
y man supervises English. As for the 


teachers of hee a histor 
y eer a here music, and general science, how will 
lih “Pend upon e As whose only familiarity with their subject 
point, ast three danas Contact back in high school or college? 
l irto to separate ents are indeed too small to justify the 
insti Supervisors in each school, might ìt not be 


e ystem a. 
fields? of district or borough supervisors in each 


; e 


tS u r 
on A at coma all-trades tends to lower the — 
. cational sch and most thoroughly prepared teach- 
ud; Ools. These teachers have considered 
attention let us say, sufficiently broad to merit all 
n They have been sufficiently alert profes- 
me Board 


Of Education, Art. VI, Sec. 82, Par. 6 is 
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R siccaty to have continued their graduate work, readin » 1945, 


. S, A 
in this field wherein so much has been happening thar a Studie, 
c q 
OPments and te 1 
In one field a S 


ves thin. Noy the || ppacticaL ARTS 


full-time job to keep abreast of current devel 
interpretations. These teachers have specialized 
field one must admit, rather than spread themsel 
find themselves barred from promotion inasmuch as th 
smattering of information in many fields required by the 
nation. The dabbler and the dilettante are exalted ; the scholar d 

cated. Morale drops as a result. This is even more true go ne 
teachers of health education, music, and general science ee 3 
cerned. For how can they hope to compete in a written examinatis, 


ey lack x 
New exami. 


devoted to English and social studies? 

There is a final point to consider. Supervision by the first assist- 
ant in the sense now customary in academic schools will be impos- 
sible under the proposed plan. No one, no matter how competent, 
can supervise a department of 30 to 50 teachers. The first assistant 
will inevitably become a sort of assistant principal, while the super- 
vision of the individual departments will remain as at present, in the 
hands of the acting chairmen—with all that this implies. Hence, 
the basic problem of adequate supervision will remain unsolved. 


Only by appointing first assistants in each of the major academic | 


departments can proper supervision in the vocational schools be 
attained. 


Philosophy of Practical Arts Education 
In Academic High Schools" 


er 

We exist today in a world of science and = oa 
should have more than book knowledge alone in or P achine 
what effect inventions, scientific discoveries and ee ening è 
will have upon our mode of life and our means O ey 
lihood. It has been generally accepted that the P "adto gevel 
is to teach all our children the culture of r arh dge and ski 
proper attitudes, appreciations and marketab e iuei: 
so that they may become good, self-supporting i 


i P 
t by the Industrial and 5 
Committee: 


e one 


live 





i i Erns 
€ t submitted to Superintendent t 
heen ani Committee through its Special 
David Swartz, Wm. H. Harris. : 
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E TO THE ACADEMIC HIGH SCHOOL. There- 
nts a challenge to our academic high schools to 
i ce the old traditional academic curriculum, planned origi- 
i further rev! are students for entrance into colleges, and give as much, 
| i a eth needs of non-college students as they deserve and as 
| heir numbers indicate. Some progress has been made in this direc- 
“tion by the introduction of commercial courses and some industrial 
| ats shopwork in a comparatively few schools—but thousands of our 
| wys and girls graduate from high school (or leave earlier) 
with no definite idea of what they intend to do to earn a living and 
without practical arts experiences which would in some degree help 
| hen to discover their abilities and to adjust them to new jobs. 
} Luck, opportunity, and chance (not intelligent choice) have been 
f uch too often instrumental in the placing of our youths in jobs 
1 starting them out on their wage-earning careers. 


ALENG 


{2PLORATION OF 
| dys and girls who do 
J Pactical arts instructio 


PRACTICAL ARTS FIELDS. For those 
not intend to go to college the expansion of 
in our academic high schools would afford 
| tomics and ¢ lore areas of industrial work and home eco- 
and too] sills -h Piza technical knowledge, fundamental processes 
N Some *PPreciation and cultural values which also may 


! Specific wape. ; 
11% of jobs au “8¢-earning values for them. There are hun- 
Cause > ““Upations, 


Irig 2 are limited or callings not considered craft trades 
f time. ere in scope and can be mastered in a short 

| bey Ples of Such dee sag, arts instruction would be appropriate. 
k Tous types een are: operators of machines, service- 
inspectors. s pitini, cafeteria workers, hotel work- 
dines Provide machine parts, etc. The practical arts 
"on Principles worthwhile, varied experiences based on 
AW, ry arge ny and tool skills that would be appropriate or 
sh lab. er of jobs so that pupils leaving school may 

ituati. StOtY experiences to be of definite value to 

ations. 


living, Practical arts instruction should be a sig- 
a ages education of all adolescents. It is in- 
Materials f of Our cultural experience dealing with 
e Skill i or things used in every-day life that a knowl- 
Processes in transforming these materials is 


Person’s education... Selection, preparation. 
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serapan > 


caL ARTS L ta, 
cT! ved, (lai shopwork be given in 9A and 9B for five 
g sugges nah week for two terms, as indicated below : 


145) f pRA 


oe ds 
Je perio l 
doub ar shop, to include : . . 
a Woodworking ; woodturning and model making; plastics, cement, 


i : l (May 
serving and preserving foods; making, maintainin and | 
clothing—all are a part of daily life. Instruction ™ th acquiring j 
of the basic tools for construction, maintenance ~ Pro 


and operat Use 
kitchen, home, farm, office and shop should be a bre Of the 
son’s training. riety 





wt od 
La fy Pale PT 


Se 
Ue eee Lice 


i per, laster, molding, casting; arts crafts; graphic arts, linoleum block 
Practical arts instruction in the junior high school and ti | ere silk screen work, etc.; vocational information. 
high school is not to be confused with vocational ieee a l 9B paeet shop, to include: 
necessary to remember that the learnings contemplated in th It i Light machine shop work, bench work, etc.; sheet metal work, 
tical arts field are as fundamental to the training of a welledueany { models, toys, gadgets; art metal work, jewelry making, etching, etc. ; 
ad ta 


person as the learnings in mathematics, language 


f electricity—theory and application; vocational information. 
; and science, Sho 
sketching and mechanical drawing are fundam » 


ppe ental for industrial In addition to the above, sketching should be given five periods per 
activities for boys and, similarly, planning and designing are valuable 1 week in the 9A term and elementary mechanical drafting in the 
for the study of clothing and home furnishings for girls. In adi E  9Bterm. 
tion, shopwork in wood, metal, electricity, and synthetic materials 
should be made available for boys and in a like manner, work in 


EEN E Nosh 


ABOVE THE NINTH YEAR. The practical arts courses in the 


clothing and textiles, food laboratories and home-making should be | tenth, eleventh and twelfth years should follow planned “sequences 
provided for girls. However, sex lines in regard to studies in pra- | ie course = Shat the pupil who finds himself may follow a series 
tical arts should disappear so that`boys and girls may elect to study | of shop activities that would be related to a “core” or major interest 
any of the subjects offered. | | and result in a well roun 


ded and rich shopwork experience. The 
rts Standing Advisory Committee could be 
xmples of “course sequences.” A mini- 
girls and boys should be established. This 
priate recommendations made by the subject 
orking for the girls, the other for the boys. 
of Study, includin e studies should be denfiite, minimum courses 
high school. | Week of instruction recommendations for numbers of periods per 


€ ya" . As th . X . 
The practical arts pupils should be programmed for @ ri into Project should not be “se studies entail much serious work, the 


pani m ae ee 


| i | 

If it is conceded that instruction in the practical arts should bea hd oe — 
part of the general education of all adolescents, then work in this T mumof Sites for be $ 
field should be definitely incorporated into the curriculum. One, f} can be stu died an 5 oth 
or three years of practical arts instruction should be a req eld committees ve 
for every high school diploma. This statement is prepared is x he end results = th “4 
composite or, as it is sometimes erroneously known, the acacem hes 


tpt eE O AA 


me 


= ie 





: . 4: . loration Upon . undertaken u = . . 
riety of shop courses, thus providing considerable * o thatthe -of 3 definite Practical arts pro a E EE decides 
industrial areas and giving sufficient training A able As changing} ia courses follow. sram. lwo examples of sequences 
pupils will have the advantage of being more adap mọle 1 fora pupil § . 

dit erm 10A Pil interested in machine shop work. 
oe eaf Term 10 Industrial arts, pattern making—10 periods per week 
he ninth ye | Term 1, dustrial arts, electricity—10 periods per week. 
: ests that t | A Arts, — reek. 
THE NINTH YEAR. The committee sugg ji oul ot | Perio Fim Term 11B—Industrial arts, machine shop work—10 
practical arts course be a try-out or exploratory 2 ai in the s¢ A n additio = week. 
desirable that the ninth year of shopwork ie SES al sch ec : *Omple 2 f ve single periods per week in machinery drafting. 

junior hi hool, and the vocation explor . °F a pupil int in w i l 
high school, the junior high school, an g turns the O° foss Term 10A ; erested in wooodworking. 
the vocational school gives up the = a that wits wi q, Per ai Term 10B—Industrial arts, woodworking—10 periods 

1 hig scho 00 erm ° 
tory course over to the academic E 


HAs. : ; 
from one 3 Term — Industrial arts, sheet metal work—10 periods per week. 


In addition Ndustrial arts, electricity—10 periods per week, 
n, Ave Single periods per week in architectural drafting, 


47 


of time or credit pupils may be transferred 
other at the end of the ninth year. 
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` PROVISION FOR’ SPECIAL STUDENTS, ‘Fo 


a wer, wk 
onstrating ability to profit by a college education, Toila ei a 
minimum practical arts course beyond the ninth’ yéar aerie meh 
course might be planned. ' For those indicating a desire’ tg" ti 

a specific vocation, opportunity for an easy transfer to a eek into 
high school without prejudice to the student should be brome a 
the end of the ninth year. , For students in composite high, schocte 
showing scientific or technical ability, transfer ,to:a technical. or ode y 
tific high school should be:made easily possible. iis ‘a 


Yoter 

Pat boneg syl tent sd biteare srutotrde oayente wh: oth aunt tas 
SUBJECT, COMMITTEES., The types, of, shops anddlaborars 
and the number for each school unit should be carefully studied, For; 
example, in instances where a school has a small register requiring 
but one or two shops, the general. shop may; possibly be the best type! /, 
When. four or more: shops are, required, unit shops probably will ben; 
most: appropriate. -in oenig ia eae fe i "a 

Junior-size, equipment, for. these several types: of shops and: home io 
economics laboratories should be recommended. by subject: field:com>:: 
mittees,,. ‘These, equipment recommendations ‘should, bé made after.: 
the completion of, the minimum content, recommendations, It; musti! 
be emphasized that equipment recommendations should :be: made by k 
the subject field groups and not: any other agency. After recom 
mendations are made, the engineer in charge: of shop equipmet n 
should pass upon technical details, only, such:as safe floor logan i i 
arrangement and, other; routine technical details.» ccilulan 0" 
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rat Geom) mee theo eee PELE 2 | 2 Ht aniei 
SUMMARY, „Practical arts subjects, have partan an aa i: 
pils for the development of motor control, mental ;contro ne an 
control—the coordination of the mind and the hand... e p ‘with 
Although the teachers of practical arts subjects. 1n aym upright 
other teachers prefer classes made up of ‘* bove i these sub- 
pupils,” they are not unmindful of the aes AJE “ow 
jects may make toward the adjustment of' the un eae that, may 
I.Q. and problem pupils by providing fields of ace ba " 
arouse their interest in school work. l j 
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$ elate the resources of the museums of New York with the high 


| 


j 


ee | il i 

| jaye ALE 

) a High | hool-Museum'' Program 
| jhe’ gh' Scho AOS (5 TTO Piat 






aol a E 
Erh ’ 
i AVY V\i4 


“oti } HO ees x i , , 
MARI E. SLATKIN’... ALIIE OO 


y Hi p Sthool Muséuti' Program,’ institüted by Dr. Frederic 
cant dnd Mt ‘David ‘Moskowitz ‘last' September,’ is intended to cor- 
rnst and AT. 


|, chool curricula. ' Exhibitions ‘of ‘art, social studies documents, liter- 


ature manuscripts, and' science! materials’ are to be’ placed on exhibi- 
| tion in the’ city schools ‘and'keyed to''specific units in thé courses of 


|, sudy: Color prints, 'slide ‘lessons, ‘fils, and ‘booklets’ will supple- 


ment and ‘reinforce the actual documentary ‘materials. The ‘current 
program is centered on the facilities ‘and ‘resources of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum which is endeavoring to help the schools develop an in- 
formed museum patronage.’ It recognizes that for high school pur- 


'] poses, the museurn materials’ need to be grouped and interpreted from 


| the point of view of the’ schools’ 





peculiar heeds, their syllabus re- 
asstoom ‘materials. -The present 
‘extensive:work ‘that has been car- 
| ; rvice’and Educational Departments. 
q $ a, : oe picture books and handbooks are to be ‘made 
| est i ane libraries’: Special gallery tours, slide: talks, 
stams'are being ‘arranged ‘for city-wide meetings at! the 

I social studies and language clubs. 


| quirements, and their ‘everyday «cl 
| Program is an elaboration ‘of the 
ried on through their School Se 


n Ee aR exhibitions av 
abe Living Past o 
atings by Old and Mode 
€ new High School. 
ae On a rotating sch 
: teachers’ As 

€ Museum to dis 


u 
inet. talk miin Tesources 
Xlude S for the Ocial 


Mhd AE 
ang p. "ation ; lfe 


the Soe tion: : i oe rench Revolution XIX Century Liberalism 

Nl Studies gu King Manin Art (to illustrate the unit in 

. by a. tba On 'the ‘labor movement). For literature, 
Y th ASL SINT wyk: du ial 6 | 


AVAT 
i LABLE EXHIBITION S. 


na; 2, Backgrounds of the French 
an in Art; 4, A Group of Original 
rn Masters.: These will be placed on 
Gallery of the Museum before they 
edule through the city high schools. 
sociations are being invited to hold 
cuss exhibit materials and ways of in- 
With the high school courses of study. 
Studies Syllabus are now available, and 


© work of the schools. 
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and Its Relation to Modern Times; The Age | 


— 


LWA sa} wre n LL Vast s 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
ailable now or scheduled for the | 


Super: ottir x DE —— j ' — Ladle } ; 
with perintendeit of Schools td coordinate the resources of - . 
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19 yusEUM P ROGRAM sT f the Absolute Monarchy and 
slide talks on The Iliad and The Odyssey and Greek Back 45) \ ror example: Let eh m ae ns e y 
are available, with others to come. Slide sets on Cultures aa f the early causes of the 
grounds for each of the foreign languages are on hand. Ge Back. i Application: Ancient Regime 
are in preparation by the Museum staff, with additional Be Sets TERE” Largillière—Louis XIV i 
be prepared by a Teachers’ Workshop Course now meetin a oy f Nee -. this? What does the picture tell us of the ancien régime? (“I am 
Museum. | | S at the eee ipei, insolent, indifferent to the people—elegant in powdered 
Below is a sample slide lesson requiring about 35 minutes, wh; ; ua ee ) 

ties in with the unit on the French Revolution outlined in the sol 4 g. Louis Le Nain—A Blacksmith at His Forge 
on Modern European History. This has already been tried aut a, | Wat dass of  people-are these? 7 
a number of classes and found to be highly satisfactory. It ic | They are poor, yes, but there is another quality’ they have. Can anybod 
planned ultimately to place copies of these slide sets witk aa E suggest? (They are dignified and proud in their rags.) 
school. Those sets listed above are now available, with text, on $ 9. Louis Le Nain—Peasant’s Meal E 
application to the Metropolitan Museum, D epartment of Education Here is another masterpiece by an artist interested in the people. 
and Extension. Interested chairmen and teachers are Ea | | And between the tattered people and the haughty nobility there there was 

i g ; quested to i another class that had grown more prosperous with the growth of towns. 
save copies of the text below for use with the slide set which may 4 Who were they? 


be had on request with or without a visiting speaker. 10. Metssonnier—The Encyclopedists 


SOCIAL STUDIES AND THE ARTS Out of the Bourgeoisie rose a new group of intellectuals, the encycloped- 


A Picture Album of the French Revolution | q | a others. Can you name some of these? (Diderot, Newton, Montes- 
Motivation g oS aes d = E an were amp who realized some new order must be 
RA E e mise 
1. William Gropper—The Senate ant So on through the Ate ee i et ` 
Does art have anything to do with political affairs? Here is a painting oy Me, te a. Houdon—Bust Loui OO PAP RW SELSES Chik Realise. 
William Gropper called The Senate. It was done during the depress, Here is the last « ‘a ‘a = XVI l 
What is the artist saying? 1 ouis was proud nmk À s po before the Revolution. Who is it? 
R ? ed, Dut ve i i 
2. Gron Wood=American Gothic the sculptor done in thi very ordinary in appearance. What has 
' : NN What must TE S portrait bust to please his patron, the King? 
Does art tell us anything about the people: oe at happened to a usually do who works for the King and nobility? 
3. Grant Wood—Death on Ridge Road Ico reflects the 12, Elizabetp, Vigée L S royal head in the end? 
: i ‘ct it also T ç gé i . ; 
Art expresses not only the point of view of the artist, rhe a expression Here is Louis” wat Portrait of Marie Antoinette 
spirit of the times that influenced the artist. How a of those curves famous Statement da What was her name? As the story goes, what 
of 20th century America? What word describes the sty - i to ask for bread? she make when told the hungry Parisians had come 
What modern inventions does “streamlined” come from l How did this 
I - in the | hat Simple a A reveal her character? 
4. Modern Interior N . flected not only ! ay? q Shown here? rd best describes her selfish vanity and indifference, as 
Politics, the people, the spirit of the times aT Pete for our OW IE B. Babee 
inti t how else? Why is this style appropri n Vigé 
pasa An | ay petter? = here iş an ¢Brun—Marie Antoinette and Her Children 
5. Victorian Interior t day style necessarily 4 ow i is A aa with her family, done by her artist friend. 
What period does this reflect? Is our presen ! | ae truthful tait more appealing? Which portrait do you think is 
s á 1 : Mce bot 
* oe i E changed? d history? Pee ia life a Rae a Some truth why is the story of her personal and public 
ave our è l \ acco ; e \ 
wag ize the connection between art ans i aa ac all rsail) 
an pat ee i ial and economic conditio jothes, Y ere 3. Aerial View 
(Changes in government, in socia è d ion hair-do S, TORE Cal] lS e pala . ved What is it 
panied by changes in art sty =>, hose changes were.) BS here is it to 
paper—all of which reflect just what tho — ae cated? 
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HIGH POINTS (May, 19, 


5) 
Court Life in Art 


15. Moreau le jeune—La Grande Toilette 
Describe the life at the Court. fog eee 
How did men and women improve on nature? (Cosmetics, powdered É 
colored wigs, beauty patches, gorgeous satins and laces.) : sr 

16. Villandry Chateau 


How do these pictures of gardens and ponds show’ the same desire to 
improve on nature outdoors? (Artificial, geometric patterns; formal ar 
rangements. ) J 


17. Moreau le jeune—The Royal Banquet 


What sort of extravagant entertainments were held at the palace? It was 
here that the famous Tennis Court Oath took place? Why was this an 
appropriate spot for the first step of the Revolution? 


; Nature and Society 


18. Morcau le jeune—Saying Goodbye T } 


How did the people feel about the extravagance and artificiality of the 


Court life? eo 


Where is life likely to be more artificial, in the city or out in the country? 


In general, where are people said to be more sympathetic and interested - 
in their neighbor’s welfare? 


19. Meryon—La Rue des Mauvais Gargons 


Here is a slum street, called “Street of the Dead End Kids.” There now 
arose a cry of writers like Rousseau who urged the people to leave the 
unnatural city and court life and get back to nature—that is, nature 1” 
two different senses: first, kindly human nature with people once oe 
interested in the welfare of their fellow human beings; and second, bac 
to the simple honest life of the country. 


20. Versailles, Petit Trianon Hamlet 


‘ _ What 
Well, the Court ladies borrowed this idea for their own amusement 


s : ‘ttle Ham- 
has Marie Antoinette done here at Versailles? Built herself ak “aii 
let and dairy farm. Here she and her friends could play at 9e 
maids and shepherdesses. 


21. François Boucher—The Bagpipe 
| Meantime, what has happened to Rousseau’s true message? 


- 


r Dual Classical Themes 


i 
; ; . 
22. J. L. David—Warnor . “ac, This them 
‘Then there was another theme besides nature and — interest if 
could be interpreted in different ways, too. It = F uthe Glory that. 
classical times. Everybody was fascinated by storie ; 
| was Greece and the Grandeur that was Rome. 
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oman Warrior and Horse “a 
ber from which invention we got modern streamlining? It 


Do you remem ntion but a discovery in Louis XVI's day. At Pompeii 


was not an inve 
some excava 
Roman city. 
The intellect 
point to the i | 
a, J. M. Nattier—Princesse de Condé as Diana 


` But most of the nobility were bored by this talk. They much preferred 
the ancient mythology; the delightful love stories of gods and goddesses 
in human form. The ancient mode now became the new fad and the 
popular game. 
Here is the princess Condé dressed as goddess of the hunt. Anybody 
know her Roman name? (Diana.) 


uals were delighted, since they now had additional reason to 
laws and constitution of the ancient Republics. 


25. Watteau—Pastoral Joys l 


It was all very gay. Many of the nobility naturally thought of themselves 
as superior beings, fit like gods only for the pleasures of life. 


And being thus occupied, what would be their thoughts of what Hugo 
later called “Les Misérables”? 


» 


26. J. H. Fragonard—Lover Crowned 


The great theme of royal art, like the most popular subject of Holly- 
wood movies, dealt with what? Love was king. Here is love, or Cupid, or 
a boy friend crowned ruler of all hearts. 

27. Moreay le jeune—Whist Party 
At the bridge Parties, 


or whist parties we find the same frivolous el 
ments, Can you point i 


out the artifici i ? 
might the silks come ; al touches in these figures? Where 


? 
he tradition of f rom? 
ne craft ; k ; 
of what sailer pariar smanship goes way back to the guild workers 


Elegance and Rococo 


alace, Cabinet detail 

’ ’ if i bd a s 

Sort of esign = airplane and machinery produced streamlining, what 

and love A; would be appropriate to this frivolous society, its pleasures 
ITtations? 


E 
Ourt Dress of Figure 


. d Silk, Louis XV 
Seashel] and of ae line of the human form, the line of delicate 


Ocailla” ae Younger—C hairs, 18th century 


“coquille,” rock and shell; these two words combined to 
“Urlicugs pp. ce’, a style of curves, feminine lines; graceful, refined 
© letters C and O which appear and reappear in the word 


S3 


tions uncovered the beautiful ruins of an ancient Greco- 
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31. Jean Pillement—Wall Panel 


Besides Greece and Rome another very distant country kno i 
cate, pretty flowers and flowing lines of decoration was own for deli. 
interest and influence because of very close new trade rltlons Of great 
What country does this popular type of wall design sy m 


ggest? 
Louis XV Panelled Room, 
Versailles, Salon de Diane 


Soon the graceful rococo and Chinese decorative motives S 
where: in furniture, wall paintings, moldings, anelli every. 
elegant. Say, refined, 
The new fine houses of the rich had these salons and 
tea parties, their literary gatherings and their gossip. 
What do you suppose will happen to the gay, 
rations when the Revolution and Reign of Ter 
will happen to the refined rococo style? 


boudoirs for their 


delightful, feminine deco- 
ror get under way? What 


Enlightened Opposition 
Houdon—Benjamin Franklin ' 
Do you remember the flattering portrait bust of Louis XVI? How about 
this one carved by the same sculptor? (Symptoms of revolutionary fever 
through all of Europe.) (Why called “The first Civilized American”?) 


. Houdon—V oltaire 


And this one? (He has carved without flattery the truthful portrait of a 
great critic, one who insisted on seeing and speaking the truth. With other | 


writers like Rousseau aand Franklin, he pleaded for political and social | 


justice.) 
What costume of ancient Rome does his mantle suggest? ( Toga.) 


J. B. S. Chardin—The Fountain i thrills 
Meantime, as the court and nobility thought up new pleasures aand t me 
for each new masquerade or frolic, there was another artist who wot 
quietly in a modest little house. F 

Whom is he painting? 

J. B. S. Chardin—Saying Grace s a 
Simple, ordinary, middle-class people—“Saying Grace —or 
their plain daily chores and wholesome pleasures. 


J. B. S. Chardin—The Noon Meal 
What is the artist saying here? 


pied with 


Hubert Robert—Portico of a Mansion PE 
Then another artist ventured to bring the same ‘a iti perhaps x 
people out-of-doors in a classic setting. But the A ary 

gested to some people another idea. Here the peop at under 
happiness is restored at last. They are dancing: © gest to 
cumstances? . nt they sus 

These palace buildings in ruins—what message might 


impatient intellectuals? 


AAA: 
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and Propaganda . 
tors Bringing to Brutus the Bodies of His Sons 
0 


‘+ borrowed another message from ancient Greece 
oe eh who came to hate the aristocracy and the 
the elegant art of the nobility, the slick 
court Sipe ee sculptures. And he hated the pretty a I 
ern ot 
ee The old aristocracy was soft and lazy ; it was ban i 
nine s d morally. New masculine strength and vigor were needed. } 
a ane artists, this one, Jacques Louis David, went to Italy to 


re : 4 Te came back not with classical stories of pretty gods and 
u 


Neo-Classicism 


ie es but of men who died to save their country from traitors, of 
en n= condemned their sons or best friends to death if necessary in 
m 


order to save the Republic. Here are (ancient) Brutus’s sons carried in 
on a litter—condemned to death by their own father for plotting against 
the Republic. 

40. J. L. David—Oath of the Horatu 


Here are the Horatii swearing the oath of allegiance. It reminds us of 
what similar oath about to be sworn in France? (Tennis Court.) 


41. J. L. David—Death of Socrates 


Here is Socrates, the ancient Greek philosopher, forced to drink poison 
for telling his students the truth; he is surrounded by his sorrowing 


friends, 

a the couch he lies on. Imitations of it will-be in many French 
All these mi i : 

oe ight be scenes in Stage plays. Stage plays make good propa- 


What would i 
th ` ‘ 
evolutionary fe People think of these examples of heroic sacrifice as the 


hat w ld th ae Sa 
ou t e . 
about their atie mok ia they saw these new-style pictures ‘and thought 


neces? 
2 J L. David The New Classicism 
Meanti 
me, wh 

look not so rAd ge happened to the curving rococo style? These figures 
poan what? Miike human bodies but more like ancient Greek and 

. are th 

stead o ees masculine? (Muscles.) 

Í the curvin FF Curves the eye follows what sort of lines? 
a horizontal Bac are frivolous, gay, what is the effect of the vertical 

n You pj ines? (They lend classic dignity, balance, repose.) 


Pick ; 
shane, Would i vertical figures and lines? Horizontal? _ 
tyl ) a good name for this style? (It is the new or neo-classic 
else x : 
nity fru’ t differ from rococo? (These are no longer relaxed and 
his jg = it NO longer the charming princess posing as Diana or Venus. 
‘xe a call to civil war and revolution.) 


8 | SS 
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= IGH POINTS ty, 
It is not quite as great art and.it isn’t nearly as beautif 
moiher and children “Saying Grace”. But which was 


the moment? Why? (Is it possible to have great art 


1945) k. 
ul as Chardin, 


OoGRAEM—— 77 
more Necessary 


PR 
yusEUM Antoinette Going to the Scaffold 


ganda at the same time? and great Drops JL Dovid Man in his window, David could take great satisfaction in 

J: L. David—Tennis Court Oath i i $ And so arti sketch of someone else riding on the tumbril to the 

tive mete wus Eai al dhe oe: p | an Who is she? The pretty, but despised queen. Here are just a 

reached a boiling point. David now forgot is =e: movement had | row lines but what a story they tali— what a change Krom the: pretty 

erg aa atic eke, Receatt ce aea : atuesque Poses. He te. $ E what a new world is here. How different from the attitude of the 

devote his talents to the powerful even ugly, b eee dignity t f att t who painted her royal family portrait, This is as angry and bitter 
, Sly, but necessary truth, 0 artis 


and unkind as the other was flattering. 


Here is an unattractive, wild — i 
scene—June 20, 1789, Which of the two portraits do you think you'll remember longer? 


à he r em 
of the Third Estate, the people (Bourgeoisie)—at the Teer settatives 
Versailles. S Court at : 


baa ore 


E 


i 49, J. L. David—drawing. Portrait of. Danton 
Remember the Oath of the Horatii? What oath are they swearin he | Here is another Revolutionary hero—the powerful head of Danton is here 
pee curtains blowing violently? To the artist it is not ordis Ẹ sketched by the same candid-camera artist. 
win t i y 
s that are blowing, but what sort of storm? i T 9. J. L. David—Market Woman 
Imagine the excitement of the artist who has waited and 4 l i 
moment to come, Will he be mixed up in the Revolat prayed for the f Here the candid camera eye has found someone else—no one in par- 
evolution? | ticular, just a typical character of the market place and revolution. Look 
Storming of the Bastille i $ = at her eyes, piercing, defiant; look at the lifetime of toil in that sullen, 
Yes, after the storming of the Bastille he became a member of the Con. 1 unhappy mouth, 
vention and also the Committee of Instruction—like our OWI. A close Parka aie P rincess as the Roman goddess Diana? Remember Char- 
friend of Danton and Robespierre, he voted the death of the king. And 1 din’s sweet, middle-class mother “Saying Grace”? What is the painter 
during the reign of the radical Jacobins he became virtually dictator of 1 . ying here? What is the new spirit of France? 
the Arts. = 5l, ea at Work p 
E 3 i , ne € excesses of tl k 
. J. L. David—Mme. Récamier l | | By Ten Tie 1 1e angry mobs were followed by the ghastly Reign of 
Remember our streamlining from the airplane? Remember the rococo } ligious m ombs of French kings were hacked and ruined, many re- 
from China and the pretty feminine form? What would David ‘consider | pom satis eeee destroyed. The art of the Middle Ages iis attacked 
appropriate for the new era now beginning? The style of ihe ee | Eion ot teudalism—all this in the name of the New Republic and 
Republic—the severe, simple lines now became the fashion in clothes 5 f t Ry L. Don 
furniture as well as art. The couch on which Socrates drank the hemiot | at i avid—Marquise @’Orvilliers 
is fitted with backrests and copied in every home. | Was not all b 
i p y Not David’s į dea) Kias The Market Woman is important but she is 
Detail of Mme. Récamer he revolution ; ow shall we diei i is his ideal.. 
or : i r , i 
Clothes and hairdo’s are now completely different. Here i ee olution in o “ OY, Pretty, fris her? (A cultured, intelligent, progressive lady, 
in furniture and costume and painting that accompanied the E l g m astened spirit of a 4 ee vigorous—she looks like 
government. A £ M ert obert Can; € herselt, 
; | eantime h amille Desmoulins wr Phi 
Revolution and Terror 4 about 4? e Revoluti nson 
T Its ow ., onary party continued 
J, L. David—Death of Marat ae stately d pes, n Policies and the members wen es ee ae 
B lutions are bloody affairs. It was one thing to admir ture OP f bespier | mow a 
ut revo : -y y aa and to copy the style of rae th of J And E re, the fanatic Revoluti 
igni age oi > , | ti onary—w 
= ae ide hemlock; it was a different thing to päin: me writing Peace with s Passed—the mente det P ey 3 Ta . wanted 
which he dran ; : abdin Di bath whi show | and he or without refor of bloodshed. ey 
your own friend. The Death of Marat, stab! eat masterpiece- gn f Ousted ae tO “peter Apa ms—and soon the whole movement weakened 
another pamphlet for the Revolution. Here is e e on the battlefie (ae acria, 2° Brew ace bie David was jailed when the Jacobins were 
ing a man surprised by death—thus do men die Ws a painting Sah And p g all for the itter and cynical. Was it worth struggling and 
awkward, half-comical postures. This is not pretty—! cor they bU™ . @ evolu out A cople who so soon forgot? 
man whose eyes are not wet with tears; they are dry, F time pon to Europe certainty rose a new, strong, hand to take the 


Pe, but a strong hand working alone. No wasting of 


» In arguments debates, voting. He must be 
RE megs he? » quarrels, 


bitter sorrow. 


» He 
Mero, “Ought 
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HIGH POINTS [Me 
Napoleonic Reaction », 


54. J. L. David—Crowning of Josephine and Napoleon 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 





In despair, perhaps cynical, disillusioned, perha 
had cooled the old fire in him, David now 
dictator of France.’ A 
Here David shows the Crowning of December 2, 1804. Pope 
but Napoleon has purposely taken the crown from his hand 
crowns Josephine and his own head. What did he mean b 
There were significant improvements after the Revolution 
Empire. Democracy was on the march. 


ps because the jan ` 
; e 
took up his brush for ae 
New 


S and hims 
y this? 
and during the 


Parts, Arc de Triomphe 


But a curious thing now happened. David’s style, which 
style of the Revolution, was now accepted by Napoleon. Just as the 
style of the Roman Republic was adopted also for Roman imperialis 
the classic style of the French Revolution was now used b 
celebrate his military victories. What is this arch called? 
imposing, stately, imperial. 


has been the 


. Empire Results 
Empire Style bedroom 


Then, with the Fall of Napoleon and the return of the Monarchy, how | 


would the new liberals feel about this empire style? They disliked it as 
much as David had once hated the rococo of the absolute monarchy. 


Empire Chairs once belonging to Napoleon 


: t 1s 
And so they fled into a new style called the Romantic. But tha 
another story. Compare these chairs with the rococo pair. | 


J. L. David—Portrait of Mlle. Charlotte du Val @Ognes 


Meanwhile, David worked along, serving this new ee 
Napoleon might accomplish what the Jacobins had faile n 
i i is last period tells the story: 
doubtful. And this masterpiece of his last p eae 
strange picture that has been riding our New York su ae? Tt seems b 
roduction). Would you say it is a sad mood or a happy 4 is melan 
p ; zoni : That Greek hea pavid 
reveal both David’s disillusion and his hope. tha eth rili: be 
choly, the eyes on the verge of tears—but there 1s n A- the spi t a 
she may represent Liberty, the spirit of the nen on whom, 
free artist who works for no ruler.) Her Se a seal? eli a 
you whose portrait she paints. To the artist it H J har 10 E 
hasn’t stopped to figure it out. But to one who an 
meaning, she could be the spirit of Liberty pepr ip 
your destiny. The room is strangely empty—@ tof the 
window is broken—and through the apai be faintly seen. 
sees a clear skv. In the clear distance can aa 
two lovers—the bright, the h peful distant a ane! ks 3 


see that future of freedom, of democracy. 


h alf hoping 
ut h 


os) 


elf M i 


y Napoleon to 
It is majestic, f 


os ~~ 









E ae 


e, democracy, depends on you. As she looks at each 


ng, the Tn il she paint a happier or sadder portrait ?* 


; é thing, e 1 
: .” generation W! 


oo, due the Executive Council of the Social Studies pera 
| Thanks are Miss Sarah Garrett, Dr., Gertrude Campbell, Mrs. De- 
| association a Mr. Sidney Weintraub, to Dr. Samuel Steinberg and Mr. 
borah ai = opportunities to demonstrate the materials, and for 
Herbert r€ f 


advice generously rendered. 


High Points 
THE ANTIQUARIAN'S CORNER 


In a previous Corner, I described some similarities between our 

| students and those of a century ago. I used a letter by a student at 
f Gottingen, the historian George Ticknor, quoted in an anthology.* 
In the same collection, there is another letter on life in Gottingen by 
the famous historian, George Bancroft, subject of a recent biography 
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tems have a modern touch. — aay ea 


} PROFESS 

[every man p TAT HUMOR: “It is the custom at Göttingen for 
| who cannot to l to muse jesis in his lectures, and for every man 
identified p empt it” Think back to the professors who were 


y the; r ; 
tory die “r stock jokes, the Mr. Chipses, who never let a 


L FOR BAR 

Pred a co one RBARIANS: “My life on it, you have not 
nember even now si "fire of beings like the German students. I 
li e jirst ti : 

“teved never to Tii koni I saw a party of them`collected 


| TONE without cull rita n of my fellow beings so rough, 
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f co to BOYS: “Scarcely one of them uses a hat, 
‘OME cap» P which sometimes can scarcely be distinguished 
‘edin USinese of ancroft however succumbed for he admits that 

NY cony, , eoring only an apology for a hat I find so ex- 
ment, that I have fallen into it.” 
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BETWEEN-PERIODS UPROAR: “Until the -gACHING SUGGESTIONS —————— 


the room there is a great deal of whistling, talking Fn be hter | yak- THE Congress. Indicates how the social security program 
all which however is instantly hushed on sight of ih puting 1 ceeusity Boar to a der to meet the special strains of post-war con- 
though generally wound up by a short but violent hiss Profer, i should be strengthe | 

ts only a signal for order and tranquility.” ° ` This hing f version. Labor. Children’s Bureau. Current National De- 


y, S. Department of 


4 d Problems in Public-Welfare Services for Children. By Kath- 
ae E root Chief, Children’s Bureau. (In The Child, Vol. 9, p. 103-106, 
& extraordin | a F. 1045.) ‘Annual subscription, 50 cents. . . 
€Ty popular ory ; en address given before the North Central regional meeting of the 
s ; f t least the lar f ien Public Welfare Association, Chicago, December 13, 1944. 
number, begins drumming with the feet, or beating thè floor i ii a S. Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Panama: 
trying its strength. I asked the reason of this Strange procedy E Crossroads of the World. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
and was told it implied as much as God bless you.” "i ) 194, 9p. l0 cents. Single copies free from the U. S. Office of Education. 
< A popular account of the history and resources of the country. 


l . Select : 
SAVED BY THE BELL: “If a professor read a moment ate | U. S. Department of Labor. Selected References on Child Labor and 


: i Youth Employment. Prepared by Floy Hendricks. Washington, Children’s 
the hour has struck, be he who he may, even Eichhorn himself, a | Bureau, 1944. 18 p. Processed. Single copies free from the Industrial Divi- 


curious scene of riot ensues. First the students shut up their books; } sion, Children’s Bureau, as long as supply lasts. 

i.e. slam them together. The next step is to stop writing and put wp Ti T chiefly for their bearing on current problems, but a 
their paper. If this does not avail, they take their inkstands and strike | ider rial ieee are included also. Bibliography arranged 
the benches most vehemently, and then begin kicking the floor. Al] bor ang youth employ ne abor during wartime; Special aspects of child 


. e É |, mployment; Legislative and ini i : 
this happens in half a minute and the professor is always brought to J tor; ete. administrative control of child 


GESUNDHEIT: “On great occasions somethin 
must be done. So for instance if Eichhorn (a y 
fessor) sneezes, every scholar in the room, or a 


e . 39 U. 3. D 
reason before the minute is completed. | with r urka of State. Inter-departmental Committee on Cooperation 
r aks so fas | : aa ik Kpr Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
THE.VOICE OF THE PEOPLE: “Tf a ee z m j | 18 P. 10 cents. tate Publication 2243, Inter-American Series 25.) 
> ° . s = er te 1 at e ? `. 
that it is difficult to follow him in writing down w -eean A S VIEW of the origi o. 
| | . . i eing Sa y , < origin and ; ; 
(the pupils) begin to scrape with their feet: the floor being . : Foreign E activities of the Committee. 


duces a very grating = i nı Lend-Lease Giedi Aministration, 
‘ons whats” fi on U, S, Govern) For the Period En 
p ma i tables, mment Printing Office. | 


Eighteenth Report to Congress 
ded December 31, 1944. Wash- 
945. 76 p. 20 cents. Diagrams 


and the feet moving with rapidity, it pro 

interrupting noise—the same is done on . 

when the instructor displeases his audience. — 
Yes, we have made progress since the go 


n Our D Covers Ope rati 
id old OF ti i pe 31, 1944 S under «the Lend 
el ? . ` j 
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-Lease Act, from March 11, 1941 to 


e 0) É Pys.: Ice of 
, ; et: at least they | Presig War Mohit:...: 
pupils don't ie with the feet; „j schol i eon i A Senate, aga and Reconversion. First Report of the 
outside of the classroom. Si I Tilden Hig hoa = Government Pa Ouse of Representatives, Jan, 1, 1945. Wash- 
Morris ROSENBLUM a l | "ew t de Ë ax nting Office, 1945, 58 p. Diagrams. 20 cents. 
ep : «soy to a better tune lishments of our mobilization for war with a 
IME EAC o, man è concise ee of the problems involved in recon- 
f > agri count of such probl : Economic stabiliza- 
FOR WA | r agricul À p ems as: Econo 
MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS i git hy ducat; STe, transportation, housing, surplus property, ete. 
n ; | . “Gti * 
New Publications of Federal 49° y Secu og 1h by tin 1944" °F Teachers f " = i salis 
; ay Board. SOS 45 D Poit NO2 Desa 107 Improving Majority-Minority Relationships— 
| Security Agency. Social Security BOs Vol. 7, P J A al g Oriy ron, ribes college courses in various subject fields deal- 
Federa ‘ : iletin So ude educa > 8 oup a i 
Security Bullet, ef ey “Mca; S and thr i f providing inter- 
and After the War. (In Social security ~ tion, $4 Aa ht of py nal Since light on the problem of providing ink 
1944,) Single copies, 20 cents; annual subscrip ae. | “cuments 17 mites for teachers. 64 pages. 15 cents. Superin- 


ue ’ = 4 . . 
Recommendations contains in the Ninth Ann `S, Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Guidance. Developing a Student Guidance Program 
Department. By Dorothy D. Scott, Winona L. 
Columbus 10, Ohio, The Bureau of Educational Research, The o, Man 
University, 1945. 65 p. 50 cents. (From The Ohio State Uni Ohio State 
Columbus 10, Ohio.) ‘ 

Describes a program of student guidance representin 
School of Home Economics of The Ohio State University to supp} i 
its major students the personnel services which the unive Ppiement fop 
students. Features which other departments may wish t 
phy of guidance accepted by the home economics sta 
secure data from students, the use of data in convere 
the organization of the program. 


in an I 


ff, the forms used 4 


Educational Planning. Educational Planning for Peace. Tiea 


annual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings. Philadelphi 
vania, 1944. 359 p. 


Presents the papers given at the conference under the headings: Basic J 
considerations, Administration, Childhood education, Education in China and — 


Germany, and Education in special fields. 


Educational Experiment. The Democratic versus the Nazi Way of Life 1 
An Experiment by the Public Schools of Southern California with the { 
Motion Picture “Tomorrow the World.” Los Angeles 15, Bureau for Inter } 


cultural Education (329 Chamber of Commerce Bldg.), 1944. 9 p. Single 


T è . ing similar F 
copy free to school officials and to others interested in conducting smiat 7 


experiments. 


; : i ht intoa | 
The picture depicts what happens when a Nazi-bred boy is broug 


= $ < i ‘ e American } 
typical American democratic family and community, contrasting th 


i to examine 
and the Nazi way of life. Specific purposes of the experiment are 


cal ifferences 
the information and beliefs held by high-school youth regarding the ae 
between the Nazi and democratic ways of living, to note vert problem 
about by seeing the picture, and to determine the extent to jea o pict 
of reeducation of Nazi youth is recognized before and after $ dena Ct 


nd 
The participating school systems are Los Angeles County ane 


* * * * 


Films mpe! 4 
War Information ves ® co ge | 


` 


. . ton, gi 
U. S. Government War Information Films, 1945 Edho Picture 


Motion gti. 
listing of all 16-mm. films released by the Bureau oF tte on regaest ag 


. 5 | 

of War Information, Washington 25, D. C. It a nf the 9 ae frot 
This booklet includes descriptions of the re tors in the $ 

buted by OWI and the addresses of the 281 distribu p esi 


i why 
hom these films may be obtained. ims show W g? 
ji “all of the subjects are 16-mm. sound. ba a place, and ° r 
world is at war today, where the fighting 1S | gi 
this war. 


as 
ding films 
Among the recent additions are such outstan 


a powy7, 


May, 1945) a 
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o study are: Philoso. | 


nce with students, anj 


a, University of Penny. $ 
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am VARATI Ř_— 
is Im “Normandy Invasion,” the 93-minute AAF film “Target for 
Coast Ga 2 an nute Navy film “The 957th Day,” and the 25-minute film 
Today, me a 


oF z l tance. film libraries are distributors of Government war films 
0s 


d will be glad to furnish complete information on these subjects. 


Jesse GRUMETTE Abraham Lincoln High School 


SECONDARY MATHEMATICS IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


THE POST-WAR SOCIO-ECONOMIC PICTURE. Present ten- 
dencies in education are based on practical principles. As time goes 
on, the secondary course of study is being shaped more and more 
to provide such vocational or preprofessional training as will en- 
able the high school graduate to take a useful place in society. With 
this point of view, then, we must consider what vocations and pro- 


fessions will be predominant in the first decades of peace, and what 
secondary mathematics they will call for. 


In this connection, a primary, 
gage all physically fit young men. 
if ironical; to mention that some 
doubtless be required. If there is 
Peace-time pr 


if temporary occupation will en- 
In talking of peace, it is factual, 
measure of military training will 
ranes an intellectual as well as a physical 
Bart of it. As in ke Pogram, mathematics will inevitably be a 
gain prefer to haye os i period, Army and Navy officials will 
mathematics, en € schools give the trainees their grounding in 
Suitable mo difica » OUr Present war courses in mathematics with 


tions t sys 

l “ O = 

p peace Courses” meet non-military needs can be converted 
n s 


me years , 

mae rained in the os WiU be an enormous demand for boys 
ever hag Wied ‘rous and varied fields in which mathe- 
tial. There will be a greater call than 
shop workers, mechanics, statisticians, psy- 
autica Orkers, i a S, nurses, accountants, tax experts, 
One T electrica] ki oe civil service categories, engineer—aero- 
Wome 3Y even expect 19, architectural, civil, mechanical, chemical. 
lte ma assist in that our technically-trained young men and 
the i anticipat Pouilding and reviving all war-ravaged lands. 
"aduates ‘i << that in the post-war period a large proportion 

Petiog — trainin academic high schools will receive their actual 
-> with ite § at College. The economic prosperity of the war 
*PPortunities for employment, will probably a 
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[Ma .WAR MAI ; a 
tinue into the first years of peace. Parents will be pa Ys 1945) } post repai the next important step will be to experiment 
college education for their children. After complete e to afi a er thel 


demobil; y entative suggestions. E e i apalen. gee 
has taken place, the re-employment of vast numbers of ye e IZation ane “world picture may be quite iffere p ; 
present some problem. In this event, high school gradu ans ma since d, in addition, ideas which seem excellent on paper often 
more than ever flow into colleges and junior colleges bac wi impracticable in the classroom. 
education will be a prerequisite for a good job. The roves mae prove 1 Pe he most valuable recent senisthutions to wuckenatical 
moreover, may encourage a “Stay in school Program” in ond en have been made as a result of local experiments; for ex- 
favor returning GI’s, si K gi related mathematics course, the experimental course in 
mae the war-slanted syllabi in trigonometry and solid geometry 
E have replaced the regents syllabi in a number of city high 
schools. 

In the years of peace, in addition to experiments conducted by 
individual teachers or mathematics departments, it would be well to 
suspend regents syllabi in mathematics in certain specific high schools 
and have all mathematics work in these schools experimental. It 
would be desirable to have these schools serve as demonstration 
schools as well. Some transfer of personnel might be called for 
since not all mathematics teachers are suited to experimental work 

or the strain of constant demonstration. Also, the selection of a 


adr i school should depend on the nature of its student body. 
0 make experiments w 


school should be vari d orth while, the students of an experimental 
to select a school -a in intelligence. It would be advisable also 
ning to enter th where most of the college-bound students are plan- 

© city colleges, as credit for experimental work will 


rectures, an 
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Hence a major function of the academic hi 
guide the student in selecting the college course for which he is b 
suited and then to prepare him for it. For this reason, the m 
matics curriculum cannot consist entirely of elementary features, but 
must necessarily contain considerable subject matter which is back- 
ground for higher mathematics, advanced science, psychology, statis- 
tics, ‘accounting, investment theory, economics and other college 
subjects. Many of the most important applications of mathematics 
can be made only at the higher level. Thus, some theoretical mathe- 
matics which prepares students for advanced mathematics may actu- 


ally be more valuable than applied mathematics on a very elementary | 
level. ji 


gh school will be t 
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MATHEMATICS AND THE GENERAL EDUCATOR. ve 
previous considerations indicate the need to maintain pesipe 
a major subject throughout the high school curriculum, wi inde 
tional new courses for pupils possessing special scientific apt" 


Se ren ar ene ree I a OE 


€ easier to Secure in th 


: ‘ia is case, 

Hence there must be immediate and forceful en pre l TEACHER-TRA 

held by some educators: that the marked importance © | Mathematics eee It is quite a challenge to war-weary 

cal study will end with the armistice. own expe” f vations, and to abeg “tee ats to contemplate still further inno- 
Too often the educator’s prejudice is founded on his OU” i, | Ourses ate ee forthwith i 


appro n study preparatory to shaping 
° were a | tee : PTiate f . s f 
ence. His high school and college mathematics ett that statist | if ‘nical a Vvanceme Or the coming age of economic planning and 
he will say, and never of any use to him. He will a ‘cal, WO OD ts “matical es Nevertheless such a demand is necessary 

ew y» collie” r ‘cht have been Pra“ ~ riences g, Pedagogy is to continue to progress at the present 
courses at the University, which mig oh experi g 

i inced that su tion ° 

incomprehensible, etc. He must be conv 


e tical € ods 
need not and will not be repeated in the mathema 4 meth 


ee A 


The f 
, rst . 
“CQuisitig Step in the teac 
ę 


la S w t Of essential her's program should naturally be an 
s ics curricu se | Creati ‘at mathematical knowledge. In this connection, - 
5 , If traditional mathematics <% ca E th n of ge. l 
= — xed i modern materials and techniques, | tee i federa] an OMI (Office of Mathematical Jnfoñmanoni 
e iten nd be presented honestly. aw | maja “ucatig, Vate, or city appropriation or through grants o 
mathematics can be pre the Cs ] ig Schola nal foundations or associations would put mathe- 


When 
IMPORTANCE OF EXPERIMENT area „r mà 


'P on its feet, It would be well to staff such an 
ost-W d 


sa : athe- 
k mmendations tor P ary teachers whose training in advanced 0 
1 co 
mittees now at work on re 
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matics has been substantial. A primary task of the x 
the production of a series of tracts on basic m 
Naturally, the objective would be a luci 
professionalized to indicate all possible cl plicati 
major part of each manual might be advanced mathematics n $ 
teacher only, to give him some backgr cS, for the 


ound above and be. 
level of the facts he is to teach. A sample of such wo the 
found in a publication of the New York City Mathematics T 5 be 
achers 


Association entitled Selected Topics in Higher Mathematic i 
yi 


athematj 

€ 
d, elementary Presentat nt, 
ass-room ap lOn 


Teachers. 


There would be avid readers for A Prime 
Probability Theory and Its Uses, Economic S$ tatistics, Calculus for 
Teachers, Aerodynamics, Mathematical Lo 


gic, Fundamentals of Ad- 
vanced Analysis, What is Geometry? —with a Twentieth Century 


Answer, The Nature of Mathematical Discoveries Made Since 1900, 
Mathematics as Applied to Engineering, etc. 

Another function of an OMI could be to serve as a sort of public 
relations counsel with respect to the general educator. Releases to 
publications on general education, special meetings to which super- 
visors and syllabus-makers would be invited could be used to broad- 
cast to the educational world at large the fact that mathematics, 
when properly taught, can be useful to all students. 


r of Electronics, Moder 


CURRICULUM AND METHODS. The literature and erpe 
of progressive mathematical education point to principles ia 
-should be valid in the post-war set-up. We mention some or Ey 
now, 
The present labeling and organization of mathematics 
“algebra”, “geometry”, “trigonometry”, etc., represent a 
_ block to the important technique of integration and ne » post-wa 
mathematics to old-fashioned, “water-tight compar “ait as “and {I 
syllabi should be integrated courses in Net Ee att course 
for 9th, 10th, and 11th years respectively. pee ois 4 
for the twelfth year could be given more rie veranged © 7 
cordance with their primary content, and should in the same ie 
pupils with aptitude can take two (or even Tae Ge omet À 
i = a an audiet 
year. Names like “Advanced Algebr 
misnomers when the actual content o) = we“ Advan’, a 
post-war possibility is to expand and ae IV, 
bra” course so as to have a one-year Ma 
66 


courses as 
stumbling: 


d to restrict | 
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f such courses 1° ” ced ABT 
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at WAR MATHEMATICS 
oost: 


d, to call it Mathematical Analysis. Similarly, a non- 
is neede £ Solid Geometry which covers, in addition to classic 
regen's p applied arithmetic, astronomy, fundamentals 
material, ae ri avigation, elementary integral calculus applied to 
E a deserves a better title. “Spatial Relations” is a pos- 
umcs, 9 | 
ve substitute. . E 
The technique of integration must not be limited by the bounds 
of mathematics itself. These barriers have already been broken by 
the gradual influx of practical applications. Integration with science- 
natural, physical, social—has been and will continue to be unavoid- 
able for, after all, mathematics is merely pure science. With our 
present vocational aims, this abstract science is being applied con- 


stantly, and associated subject matter in biology, astronomy, physics, 


chemistry, economics must be presented. 


Mathematics will adopt not only some of the subject matter of 
related fields, but also some of the methods. The experimental 
method of science, formerly frowned on in the domain of pure 
mathematics, is proving to be vauable pedagogy and, in many city 
high schools, a present project is the teaching of a part of geometry 
as a branch of physics, that is, with the use of experiment only, and 
without insistence on the rigors of logical deduction. 


MATHEMATICS A 
mand the integration 
the subject with rela 
mat, in addition to 
Permit the luxury of 

ith this in mind, t 
mathematics as a i 

ogben tells the st 
Of the istory of 


a . 


ND CIVILIZATION. Practical aims de- 
of mathematics within itself and the linking of 
ted facts from other fields. It is to be hoped 
vocational training, post-war education will 
occasional inclusion of purely cultural features. 
he public is entitled to see the development of 
arallel to the history of the race, somewhat as 
ory in Mathematics for the Million. Presentation 
mathematics, not in a series of isolated lessons but 
art of the regular work would produce a greater 


cultural approach, it is permissible to show that 
I believed De fun,* Only true devotees of the subject have 
this, but if mathematical games, tricks, and other re- 


° Urge them to transmit the same idea to pupils. 
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raison Petre matıcs itself and a deepe 


ath ` z n : o. 
an E ‘ica is offering a special course to prove this tact. 3 
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! ; : _ (May, 1945) 
creations were an integral part of syllabi, the opinion might 
more general. Explanation of the principles involved in th become 
times is first class mathematics, and, for the student, the ae ae 
is Just as real as in the case of practical applications, He 3 ation 
ested in “knowing why.” It is historic that just this sort of à a 
about tricks and games has been an important contributo are 
the development of mathematics. Hogben’s argument that i a 
matical progress has its roots in material needs is wrong for TA 
tory shows that a good portion of mathematics iS always ae lete 
years or even centuries before practical applications a 
The mathematician who strives to generalize eleme 
merely playing games, in a higher sense, with the 
history will repeat itself, and important serious uses will occur for 
these “games” as time goes on. This was the case with trigono- 


metry, the theory of equations, the introduction of imaginary num- 
bers, etc. 


ntary ideas is 


ARITHMETIC SKILL. All will concede that arithmetic is here 
to stay. It is evident that pupils, whether mathematically strong or 
weak, must have some measure of arithmetic review throughout the 
high school years. A course in arithmetic as such seems something 
regrettable, however. If such a course could bring about ne 
tional skill, why was this ability not present after eight years © 
n : p : tion 1S 
similar work in the lower grades? The answer to this ques = 
readily found in modern views on transfer of training. We voit 
not err by believing that pupils who have had a half year oF ae 
of “remedial” or “refresher” arithmetic will be pnt ia years 
putations called for in vocational pursuits some three ae 
later. On the other hand, if a pupil is made to think ated daily 
arithmetic of many different types of problem as press of study: 
and functionally through a regular mathematics cours 
there should be a better chance for retention. 


Real applications are the best form of o_o ae 
not offer opportunities for achieving speed, this hon it sh 
through occasional drill. The primary pa arë É pi 
cards. It is up to the secondary teachers to : “i ike surprise e 
cated drill devices. Teachers in the Army te hich many ite je 
speed and accuracy in addition pear en io ra 
soldiers possess, having acquired such facility, 


all appe” ecreat 
° . hematita 

through rolling dice. Although this particular ma 
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yAR MATHEMATICS 


a not a serious suggestion for our pupils, more elevating arith- 
tion 1 „mes can be engaged in. 
metic 6 tics teachers have a horror of “artificial” applications 
Mathema plications are an essential in skill subjects. Thus, a 
but ia l can be given drill in the four fundamental opera- 
ninti a n numerous equations of the form ax =b, x +a =b, 
a T b. where the letters a and b may be integral, fractional 
(decimal), signed. Why should this be called artificial? As in games 
with dice, the pupil experiences the innocent delusion that he is not 
doing arithmetic, but something more novel. At any rate, he is 
acquiring facility in arithmetic and algebraic processes simul- 
taneously 


pos T-I 


THE FIVE FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS. Including arith- 


metic as a part of secondary mathematics is a measure designed to 
aid the mathematically average or weak pupil. The proficient student 
knew arithmetic in the first place, and computations which inevitably 
come into algebra, geometry, trigonometry are sufficient review for 
him. Most effort in education goes to helping the weaker pupil. We 
meh oe classes and senior courses take care of the gifted 
i mn Pak this is to be SO, we must re-examine the nature of 
tt dhe @ f In such special groups. 
e held of mathematics, a major fault which should be re- 


Paired į l , 
van in the years ahead is the failure to have the honor and ad- 
anced courses up-to- 


imi 
: Process, came int 


- ; O promin i rì 
¢ invention of the ¢ P ence in the seventeenth century with 
Ot Practical 


anla alculus by Newton and Leibniz. In the world 
àre the most lon, calculus and its subsequent developments 
only a b useful mathematics of all. Unfortunately we make 
Y ts fact in present courses of study. In the New 
us in Advanced Algebra there is an optional 
Alculus tside of New York state not much is done with 
at O ` eo ndary level, in spite of its usefulness. Even 
few g Ools oeally An inadequate. Since the topic is optional, only a 
p hanica a A. it. Moreover the content of the unit is largely 
na ation á 2 adequately conceptual. Also, reversing the dit- 
bore in the Lo age is easy and very important, a a 
Volu ` for basic adus, By doing so, one can give mat iir t 
me .„ ~ “rea and volume fosmulas, eg. area of a crete, 


Prism, Cylinder, pyramid, cone, sphere, prismoid. an 


rief bow to th 


r gents 
tk syllab 
unit in calculus, es 





date. The fifth fundamental operation, the 
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_ such formulas are given experimental justification only, 
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i : In adde 
the procedure involved is a general one for finding all ame addition 
and other scientific entities—total mass, pressure, etc, Aina ae 
algebra involved is elementary, the power is very great Tee 
sample of what calculus can do. IS 1S q 


In our present course of study in the lower 
dents a background for calculus when we teach the topic of g; 
ference quotient or slope, but we often fail to Stress the katy 
meaning of this abstraction and to emphasize that it is a Vite 
velocity or an acceleration or a price or a rate of Price rise or an 
interest rate, etc. In presenting the idea of a rate, we are teaching 
the fundamental concept of the calculus. As t 


tion of our efforts, we should have a substantial unit of calculus in 
the twelfth year. 


grades, we | give stu. 


It is hoped that the foregoing considerations, elaborated by suit- 
able detail, will exert some influence on our local mathematics com- 
mittees and organizations and also on such groups as the Policy 
Commission of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 


EpNA E. KRAMER Thomas Jefferson High Schoo! 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT 


À l ie 
The upward trend in the enrollment in foreign languages whic 


began a year ago has continued. In the senior high Te eee 
an increase of 838, in the junior high schools 1531, and in 
tional schools 15, a total gain of 2349 or 12%. 

Of the modern languages, French shows the larg 
increase and German the largest percentage increase nee 
and junior high schools. The total gains for both ihe by 2179 and 
spectively 1779 and 652. In one year French increas 
German by 1352. 17% in the 

Italian increased 5% in the senior high piu hird a mong 
junior high schools giving it a total of 9310. It ra 
the modern languages. r s ag 

a 

This language, as well as German, is oe 

vocational high schools. In this division m are n 
. bA O z A 
of five foreign languages taught hig scho _ schools | 

Although Spanish rose by 704 in the jun 
70. 


est numerica! 
oe both senior 


- 


. the 
in th 
ain soa i ents 


he crowning culmina- | 





e AATE 


es 





‘ 
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1295 in th 
showing 4 
Hebrew 82! 





ANGUAGE ENROLLMENT. 


senior high schools and! 95 in the vocational schools, thus 
€ . 
net decline of 676. . 

‘ned in both types of academic schools. Its total enroll- . 


. 14 schools now is 2669. Portruguese gained 37 students. It 
ai in one vocational and one senior high school (James 
js fa 


Monroe). 


Latin declined in both senior and junior high schools by 406. Its 
15,554 giving it third place among 
„Jl the languages. Greek, which has small groups in two senior high 
schools, enrolls the smallest number of students, namely 28. 


tota 


i enrollment, however, is still 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT—MARCH 5, 1945 
Senior HicH SCHOOLS 











Oct. 1944 Mar. 1945 Gain, Loss 
Portuguese 0 35 ) 35 
French meannan 28,943 29,976 1,033 
German 6,206 6,734 | 528 
Greek 24 28 4 
Hebrew 2.3098 2,544 146 
ea c 5,899 6,199 300 
ma OOO Swe a 
Gen Lang 48,642 47,357 —1,285 
th ie 395 514 119 
105,795 106,633 838 
French Junior Hick Scuoots 
German «19,082 19,795 - . 713 
brew _ IW 1,077 70 
lian a 103 125 22 
atin 2,890 3,093 
Spanish a 2,610 i me 
—_ , 2,236 —~ B74 
. Lang 1,097 11,801 704 
meas 0 193 193 
. eae ee er 
36,789 38,320 41,531 
seek VocationaL Hicu SCHOOLS 
I Than e 55 33 
ua Z 0 j 54 
W ee 0 3 18 
itis m op 72 3 
~~ 157 2 
651 456 —95 
830 845 +15 


% 

100 
$Y 
87⁄2 

17 

6 

> 

— 3 

13 





+ 1% 
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French  sasssnmauss 48,080 





Geran sconces 7,213 
ae 24 
Hebrew seans 250) 
talinn sses » RO 
Latin 15,967 
Portuguese — WWW. 155 


SPANISH: sssssssaasa 60290 
Gen. Lang. memuaama 395 


Et 


143,414 | 


THEODORE HUEBENER 


THE NEW YORK CITY ARITHMETIC COMPUTATIONS TEST 


Teachers of high school mathematics, science, and accounting have 
long been aware of the deplorable lack of reasonable arithmetic 
achievement on the part of many of our high school pupils. But, 
like Mark Twain’s famous remark about the weather, eve 


TOTALS 


49,859 
7,865 
28 


2,669 
9,310 
15,554 
192 
59,614 
707 


on aa mmm a, 


145,798 


OO SE S, —HIGH POINTS 


1,779 
652 
4 
168 
521 


— 413 


37 


— 676 


312 


ee 


+2,384 + 
Acting Director Foreign Lan 


talked about it, but nobody did anything about it. 


Just about the time of Pearl Harbor, however, the country was 
awakened out of its lethargy by the publication of the famous letter 


y S 
of Admiral Nimitz and its shocking revelation of the woeful lack of ` 1 


proficiency in arithmetic on the part of candidates for enl 


the Navy. 


THE SCHOOLS ACT. With our country’s very existenc 
school systems at last began to take pro 
situation. Our own system, through the 
issued its directive making arithmetic competence 4 
jective in all of the regular courses in Math 
taking the regular courses in mathem 
term of Related Mathematics in whi 


important elements. 


It soon became apparent, however, t 
whose deficiency in arithmetic was SO grea 
course in the fundamentals of arit 
early as 1943, some schools organized F 
for the poorest of these underprivilegec p 
ment of the High School Division, this p 
of the senior high schools. 
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atics, it inst 
ch arithmeti 


hat ther 
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ematics. 
t instituted at 
C was one 
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4 
i 
f 
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4 
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AR 


obtaining the technical assis 





UTATIONS. 





rHMETIC COMP a 

F SUITABLE TESTS. But all this time, teachers and 
CK O rs were handicapped because of the lack of a suitable 
aad test to measure arithmetic competence in pupils and to 
standard guide them properly in courses in which a knowledge of 
aa Tee was essential. It is true that there were many such 
er on the market. But they were all open to one or more of such 
serious objections as diffculty of administration in the highly com- 


admin 


- plex organization of our schools, questionable and outmoded testing 


material, and doubtful norms. | 


Sensing this need, the two Associations of Mathematics Chairmen 
and Mathematics Teachers, late in 1942, appointed a joint committee 
to prepare a standardized test that would meet the objectives enume- 
rated above. The committee consisted of Mr. Joseph Starr of the 
High School of Music and Art, Mr. Harry Goldstein of Brooklyn 
Technical High School, Mr. George Grossman of Manhattan High 
pre Aviation, Mr. Alan Wayne of Junior High School 120, 

an, and the writer. The committee had the good fortune of 


tance of Dr. J. Wayne Wright 
X > Ja y ghtstone of 
ae Reference, Research, and Statistics at the start of its 
S s J 
ek continued to work under his direct and able super- 


| The committee very 
tion of a test in the fy 
ter more than 
€ completed t 


properly addressed itself first to the prepara- 

ndamental computational skills of arithmetic. 

aliin a of labor on that phase of the project, 

“he = = Form A of the test, is now ready and 

fama: © Dureau of Supplies. The item numb is 
a package of 35 tests is 25 cents. 


in each 
ies, re of 35 tests are a scoring key, a record 


fe “and detailed di rections, The manual not only contains 
are nent in ormati rections for administering the test and other 
Still On, but a table of tentative norms. The norms 


We “Native 
i tested to o t although 16,829 pupils in grades 6 through 12 
n at each ain t 


Stade wa “m, because the sampling used in standardiza- 
oes ` not as large as is finally desired. 
oe : , 
quite Or m have any timed interruptions. Including the 
Fo IOR Derio of fe minaries, the entire test requires only one 
orty minutes for its administration. 


e m l , 
ater, test is in Process of preparation and will be avail- 
9, the committee is now at work on the ie 
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ration of a suitable test in arithmetic judgment or 
hoped that that test will be ready for use in about a 
The test now available and those that will become availabl. a 
should help considerably to solve the problem of Tanni, A later 
metic achievement in our city schools in grades 7 through = arth. 
BENJAMIN BRAVERMAN ` 


thought, It i 
year or two : 


A SCHOOL CLUB SERVES THE COMMUNITY 
AS A SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 


E 
‘4 


1945) a 


Seward Park High School f 


s 
: 


In another issue* of High Points, Dr. Brandwein describes the | 


activities of a student cancer committee which concerned itself with _ 


serving the community. This note describes the activities of ap 
other club which directed its work toward the same end. 

The Forest Hills community has an unusually large number ot 
vegetable gardens. Early in 1943, a Soil Testing laboratory was 
organized in the school to collect soil samples and test them; and 
advised on the treatment of the soil and, in some cases, the plants 
which were grown. A demonstration victory garden for the com 
munity was also grown at school. 


i ; mo 
Soon after the announcement of this service through the school - E 


ged with re- 


and community newspapers, the laboratory was delu 1 tale 


quests for this service. In the spring of 1945, we teste 
samples and advised on the treatment of the soil. 
The following form was sent to prospective gardeners: 


Forest Huis HIGH SCHOOL 
Michael H. Lucey, Principal 


S 
SOIL TESTING LABORATORY REPORT 
. ive 
Dear Minn * ae ill not TE 
If your plot is so situated that the plants growing Po ph ding bY te 
least 51⁄4 hours of sunlight per day, due to ep that yot! 
property, it will be best for the conservation of vita a wl 
cultivating this area. alyses of} 
m following are the results of our bioman h. vie soil: 
samples and the recommendations for the improvem 
A. Physical 
1. Grain Size 
a. Top soil 
b. Sub soil 
oints, June 1944. 


* A School Joins The Fight—High P 
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gee St ee 


a5 
See ce ee E 


J 





oRCHES 






TRA —— i 


2, Seepage 
3, Recommen 
Chemical 
j 1, Acid-alkaline reaction 
2, Nitrogen 
3, Phosphorus 
4, Potassium 
5. Recommendations 
C. Suggested vegetables to be grown : 
1. Without suggested improvements 
2 After improvements have been made 


dations for improving the physical properties: 


aE a Se, ee 
Yours truly, 


SOLOMON FRIEDLAND 
Director of Forest Hills Soil Laboratory 
As a result of this work, we have numerous letters of thanks for 
the service, numerous letters telling us of the success of the gardens 
We have had the hard work, the satisfaction of knowing we fave 
served; the youngsters have the particular pleasure of having under- 


taken and succeeded in 
. an adult task—and th 
shown itself to be a part of the community E E ee y 


SOLOMON F 
RIEDLAND Forest Hills High School 


This ; AHE ORCHESTRA RIDES A WESTERN TUNE 
IS 1S 
orchestra 


the sto o > 
ty of young musicians in a junior high school 
orchestra 


and 
of tir a, “ame to play their first jazz tune. My 
over a vette ae instruments had been in operation 
aPProximately « as the seeds of ambition blossomed into 
€ Want Ys = re a little tired of the classical music. 
“8 like reading 1. atiently I tried to explain that reading 
tand. essence, Sgn ature, “If the vocabulary and the phrases,” 
ou will enjoy hy your level of ability to read and under- 
tead t IS too a dran e book. If, however, you should pick up a 
Well, 7 Steater part = for you, not only will you be unable to 
What er U will fing it, but the total meaning will escape you as 
This Can reaqj» Y Put the book away in disgust. Let’s play 


OW tän i: l 
° pla jaza eine, had no appeal for my orchestra. They 
ite m h and they wanted to sound like Harry James's 
ntinued oral essays on the subject of T 
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arrangements and stock arrangements. “Special” 


the sake of explanation, are those one-of-a-kind, Sements 


. oe ë ima inati > tOr 
that serve to distinguish one orchestra’s style of Sinative ş 


s ; Playing from 
other’s. The music of the orchestras of Guy Lombardo and ea 
Kostelanetz, for example, can be identified by the avera “André 
listener even before the name of the orchestra js annou ae 
distinctive is the styling of the music. Special arrangements A S 
the orchestra what special gowning is to the movie star, “St W 
arrangements, òn the other hand, are orchestrations prepared þ z 
arranging staff of a music publisher. These are printed in piani 
and sold to all comers at nominal prices. T 


he stock arrangement 
of 1945 is a very glamorous and sometimes difficult composition to 
play. 


Having a point to prove to my orchestra, I issued the stock 
arrangement of Bésame Mucho to them. The arrangement was far 


beyond the children’s ability to read and, as could be expected, the . 


result was disheartening. This time, however, I caught the “bug” 
from the orchestra. Clearly the need of these young musicians was 
jazz music graded down to their level of ability, just as is the graded 
material used for reading improvement in the English classroom. 

I promised them a special arrangement of the tune they wanted 


most to play. It turned out to be Don’t Fence Me In. Accordingly, I 


wrote an appropriate orchestration. Since I intended ae va 
learning should be one of the outcomes of this activity, I oe z 
invitation to the orchestra to form a temporary, ae ‘or Eve 
rangers’ club. Eight children reported to me at Se ee iced 
school days. They extracted parts from the orches me fat (te 
for the first time how to transpose for papanne i (the alo 
trumpets and clarinets in our orchestra), those j bir. : 
saxophones), and managed to write neat manusc ved heir “390% 
day preceding the Easter vacation, the — yd “di 
arrangement” of Don’t Fence Me In before 
for all I know are still pleasantly excited over aa 
Here is a learning situation where motivation 


HyMAN TERNER Junion High School, 4°" 
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TECEN 


p S.A.L. SPORT REGULATIONS NEED A REVISION 
THE F» 


į 


ral esti far 
cee pams of their regulations as to the distinction 
r 


to conside r and minor sports in the high schools. 


between ne resent regulations only students who compete in foot- 

Under a P asketball or running are permitted to receive a major 
ball, ~ canal Thus a student who may win a national or state 
‘emote in golf, tennis, skiing, or skating may not receive a 
major letter. In view of the fact that most of our high schools do 


‘not have football teams and that half our student population (girls) 


can never win a major award, why not change the 


present major- 
minor sport classifications ? ) 


Let us revise the regulations and eliminate all distinctions between 
major and minor sports. Every sport that develops the body and 
character is a major sport. Adults make no such arbitrary dis- 
tinctions. Who has a right to say that basketball, which fills the 
Garden with 16,000 cheering student spectators on a beautiful sunny 
Saturday afternoon in spring, is better than a sport like golf or 
oe on the links or open slopes, which actually benefits each indi- 
vidual? Of course the ball games do bring revenue to the General 


0 . . 
ee of each school, but is this a fair test of the value of 
port to the individual ? | 


km 7 ae Hin faculty adviser be taken to task by an adminis- 
qualifies in an es to award a major letter to each student who 
laineering, ine ace sports as bicycling, camping, hiking, moun- 
and War time ih skiing? Each of these activities has both peace 
li a. GSS and can be enjoyed by both sexes throughout 
e as Individual or team sports. 

skatin er high school student recently won a national speed 
"UPerating T He then joined. the Navy and is now re- 
Kati Tii action in the Pacific theatre of war. The coach of 
satin down be ended him ‘for a major letter. The request was 


a mi : i 
minor sport and can never receive major recog- 


© Writer ¢: 
Don . nter à 
Port ig it 3 Sincerely feels that every activity should be a major 
R 'S One that :— iá 

“quires . ` 
2 Open active individual rather than spectator participation 

“"'0 both sexes 
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on to the Public Schools Athletic League officials 


lS only cause of the P.S.ALL. regulation which holds that ` 
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3. May be enjoyed throughout life not only durin 
years 


Our Schoo} 
4. May be enjoyed in the open air rather than in Closed ar 
5. Is inexpensive as to individual e enas 


quipment and play; 
ROLAND C. GEIST | Nene a fa 


g the f 


cilitieg, 


igh Schoo! 


RECRUITING BOYS FOR FARM TRAINING 


SCHOO 
AND FARM PLACEMENT OLS 


Boys who have worked on farms can be of real hel 


ing other boys for farm work. With such purpose 
following form may be helpful. 


P 1n recruit- 
in mind, the 


FARM RECRUITING SQUAD: 





Last name First name School 














Address Official teacher class room 





Home telephone no. 


. r : € A ‘nial teach- 
List on following lines, names of boys recommended, their official t 
ers, classes and rooms: 





seevemmereeceesecureenesncccossseuesssanestesere 


Last name First name Official teacher 





qescenesensensnenerenres 
eeceeenercnsseseaseseseGoereeebeenseeoneneneeene 


asessareeeressooeessoeepeteepeteeosenoeet0at emnt 





= soseemeeroreosssantesomootesrenrsanteettmtt" 





a 
cruiting ee 





Obtain from your Farm Adviser necessary T¢ 
assist your schoolmates in filling out such — arm Advi 
back as quickly as possible, returning them ti notices 2 re p 
See your Farm Adviser each week for pr uai notices 
boys in their official classes, and assist with p oon 
blackboard if need be, or in any other pen nae : 
mending boys for farm work, select ge wubject®- ys $ 
strong, etc., and who are passing ™ t 7 ork hat 
must be willing to cooperate and ready tt they are 
be told farm work is no vacation, but 

assistance toward the war effort. 
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Í 
i 


; tiong tball 


pooks ‘ch to return to the farm you worked on the A 
Should Pa ka lines provided below name of farmer you worke 
mmef, pia 

ot location of farm. 


Location of Farm (Address) 


ame of Farmer Stuyvesant High School 


Benyamin TOWNE 


Books 


Mass Shasit and Other Poems. By Alan Baer Rothenberg. King’s Crown 
Press, N. Y. 


Employing techniques ranging from the compactness of the Shakespearean 
sonnets through the raucousness of the free verse of the early nineteen-thirties, 
Alan Baer Rothenberg displays considerable talent and originality in his vol- 
ume of poems, Mass Chants. These poems of Rothenberg, a teacher in 
one of our city High Schools, deal with the events of our times from a 
highly individualized and lyrical protest against the injustices and horror of 
the Spanish War to the hopes and aspirations of the people for a democratic 


o post-war world. 


Of particular interest to those teachers who employ choric reading in their 
classrooms are the three 


mets in the Midt a masa: chants, “Song of the Double-V,” “Steel Hel- 
tone, vivid language basear. and Football on the Radio.” The colloquial 
of rhythms make k ramatic material, timeliness of theme and simplicity 
“Song of the on ene to the standard choric reading selections. 
Visages the world-t ry “a ii post-war fantasy in mass chant form, en- 
battlefields but also 7 e built on a victory for democracy, not only on the 
“We'll be round the peace conference tables. 


oomin , . f 
vatdians of Tae rocket ships as Peace Militia... 
e'll be th ‘erty for all nations... 


ec ; i t, 
Cruising if ops in the trans-Atlantic radio cars, 


} TO 
tying the hange S Stratosphere, 


ceng that ~ les of national doorways, 
el ia ney re left open at night.” 
joyaibt the Mid-town Tunnel,” as an anti-war poem, should 
aren’ 7 to the Students, i 
The Working on t elmets in the whole wide world 
the leye CON OF teg =a or bridges in peace? 
benign of balla ry pr ogy for peace or for war is raised provocatively, on 
un Of the igh Me intense sincerity and within the range of compre- 
Col student | 
On t i ` , 
vera the yo oe Radio.” the third and last of the mass reading selec- 
Sense of the ș Oi S the most ambitious. In it, Rothenberg individualizes 
fair lay eae While attempting to reveal the need for carrying the 


© world of sports into the world of politics. 


lOve equal] 
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HIGH PoS a, A 
For the love of Peace is not dead in the world jr + 1945) "A 
Despite the fascist war-might, 
And as long as there’s sport and fàir- 
The future can be bright! 

Among the other poems in the volume are two sonnets of hi h 
While “In a Skeptical Mood” reminds the reader of the poetry Pr a calibre 
modernity of the language, the sharpness of the imagery and abl ardy, the 
manship single it out as the work of a poet of promise ul crafts. 


å : ét H 5 : 
catches, with a perfection of language, the protest against the Firs: 
` formity of machine-made art. ul uni. 


But in the flaw upon the Grecian vase, 
I see the ancient workman’s hand still skip j 
A beat, and the human fibres still grip 
The erring tool— 
JEROME SHOSTAK 






i AL BUILDING 
play in the world, 


NEW YORK CITY 










































The Library Key: An Aid in Using Books and Libraries. By Zaidee ea, 4 
Sixth edition, revised 1945. N. Y. Wilson, 1945, $.70 (paper). 


There are certain librarians, who, for one reason or another, try to im- 
press upon a reader the importance of knowing the technical side of library 
work, They seize every opportunity to impart the intricacies of classification, 
cataloging, and similar subjects. = 

The Library Key: An Aid in Using Books and Libraries is a fair exam- 
ple of this type of thing. The book was designed for the use of coli 
students and especially for those in “the larger institutions” and it 1s ve 
loaded with technical details. It contains a long list of decimal Ca ee 
according to the Dewey System and goes into the minutia ot a 
catalogue. True, knowledge of all kinds is never amiss but in i ‘bari 
instance, we feel these details are chiefly the concern of te Bror. too a 

Here and there the author opens up a field into which : e de 
choose to enter. In discussing the arrangement of books, al nstead OLE 
states that there are various systems of classification and pe without | 
developing the subject, she plunges directly into the ner ai the Library 
even a word on other classifications like those of a sn on E 
of Congress, although she does mention some of them a which appears i 

A feature of the book is “Short Cuts to Ma reference books, 
the appendix and can be had separately. It an volumes a" fr: 
pamphlets and other Sources. The list contains i pte ost usefu to thos 
entry is annotated. This section should prove the ie aa 
whom the book was planned. . Key presents 2 la an 

As we have already intimated, The oe A ik “ve think, 
yaried amount of information but it 1s too 


i iali e. 
reader as most of it is of a highly specialized natur 
ELIZABETH S. McCLENAHAN 
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all teachers in the High Schools of the City of 
Sha! soa iy Wit oe of Education, 110 Livingston Street, ae New York. 
textbook h Schad ugational matters ma 
l ’ 


Ofin we tore Road and E be sent for zevien fo Mn d A H. en 
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' © the editar 8 11”, hey may be given to the school representatives 
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Representatives 


Abraham Lincoin...... „Jesse GRUMETTE 
Andrew Jackson...J. ALLISON STEVENSON 
Bay Ridge............Marion I. WEEKS 
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Theodore Roosevelt. i 
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Emerging Conceptions of Teacher 
Growth in Service 


ELOW* 
KARL W. BIG e 
L. D. HASKEW 


f 


A teacher who has been in charge of the third grade in the same 


jementary school for twenty-seven years retently wrote, “Five years 
elem 


I was a good teacher. Nothing fancy, you understand, but I 
a my job and knew it a lot better than the supervisors, principals, 
a professors who kept trying to tell me about it. Then I 
got interested in Edward, the strangest case I’d encountered in twenty 
years of meeting strange cases. Somewhat skeptically I carried 
Edward, vicariously of course, to our newly-formed child study 
group. I became interested, I became unsettled, I became determined, 
and finally after three years of regular participation with that group 
I became considerably enlightened. I still know less than I thought I 
knew five years ago, but I have learned a great deal. 
fun, too.” 


If there can be said to be any one thin 


Pm having 


g which is paramount among 


_ Established by the American Counci 
sion on Teacher Education consisted 
activities extended until September, 1 
the education of teachers in the Am 
Portion of its energy to helping co 
and Universities, Statewide 
Studying at fj 
1S being sum 

ebort Series O 

cher Educa 
tion in Te 
Sand Chir 


l on Education in 1938, the Commis- 
of sixteen outstanding educators. Its 
944. Seeking practical ways to improve 
erican democracy, it devoted the major 
operating units—school systems, colleges 
z &roups—carry out promising enterprises, and to 
rst hand the results of those endeavors, The experience had 
Marized, interpreted, and its implications pointed up in a Final 

f publications, Already available are: Teachers for Our Times, 
ai S ervice, The C ollege and Teacher Education, and Evalu- 
ren, & oe Soon to be released are H elping Teachers Under- 
ward Improy; ate Programs for the Improvement of Teacher Education, 
bY the Amer; "g PhD. P rograms, and the Final Report. All are published 

"ican Council on Education. 


n Septe 
3 mb E 
mittee g ea k 194, the American Council on Education appointed a Com- 
°f the rier Education 


tore Mission T to implement still further the work and — 
Ry rs, all save an. hat Committee is made up of seven outstanding edu- 
Cation, yn OPE Of Whom also served with the Commission on Teacher 
Ledin Wit nh executive offices in New York City, the Committee is now 
0 " the tas of implementation. 
p ME mk mmission on Teacher Education of the American Coun- 
thas ecr throughout the span of its existence. l 
` im lement tary of the Committee on Teacher Education charged with 
ahon of the work of the commission. 


S 





eree ameter ee eea 
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ee T POINTS 
‘the convictions of the members of the Commission o 
cation and its staff, the foregoing quotation illustrate cacher Edu. 
will learn. After five years spent working with pos, Caches 
twenty-five public school systems, the same number Pras 
universities, and some eight state-wide enterprises, the a eS and 
stood convinced that the potential educative capacity of mo 
teachers can be capitalized to a degree perhaps barely crediby 


sons steeped in the minutiae of daily school-centered existe e to per. 


nce, 

TEACHERS CAN MEET THE CHALLENGE. The pres 

tion of this conception, based on evidence collected from the peta 
testimonies of teachers themselves, the judgments of Public school 
leaders, and the evaluative records of the Commission’s staff is of 
particular import at the present’ point in world history. In Spite of 
the confusion and the dynamic nature of the social changes taking 
place, it can be said rather safely that the schools of America see 
with reasonable clarity the tasks which lie before them. The one 
big question seems to be: Can the teachers of our country be made 


equal to the job which lies ahead? The Commission holds that the ` 


teachers can make themselves equal to the job, and that they will do 


1t through a process of growth. This is the fundamental conception. 


ALL CAN LEARN. A second conception of the Commission de- 
serves almost equal emphasis with the first. The education of 
ers is a continuous, never-ending process, taking place in the i, 
sensed problems as they arise. The words “pre-service a A 
service”, when applied to teacher education, are descriptive © Fat 
positional status of the teacher, not of distinct and separate bmi a 
prises. Learning to use new knowledge about children 15 as P ; eed 
task for Mr. Oldtimer as it is for Miss Newcomer! The an one 
of 1945 challenge the holder of a diploma dated 1907 no fee month. 
who holds a 1939 sheepskin, or one who will be graduate Je or no dif- 
The Commissions cooperative studies demonstrated _ i heavily- 
ference in the learning proclivities of little-experience taff member 
experienced teachers, and certainly no rh did not feel 
encountered a practical problem situation in which | f 
the necessity for further learning on his part. _ aie made ok 
Perhaps the significance of the second conception this article ol 
more apparent by contrast. One of the Se aie at a 5° 
cently had occasion to lead a panel on teacher € 
6 








EAE OD ce 
tor’s conference, a panel which was only one of several 
ducted simultaneously. In the hotel corridor afterwards, 
peing co” oached by a friend, the principal of a large high school. 
he was ie get to hear you this afternoon,” said the friend, “but 
‘Sony p d better go to the discussion on , because, you 
it ur teachers already have their Master's.” Undoubtedly a 
7 ie asset, no college degree can be thought of as marking 
consi a a milestone on the road of teacher growth. It was hardly 
panir h that school systems whose teachers had already achieved 
s eiie growth seemed most eager to secure the Commission’s 
services in promoting further progress. 


pACHER 





ee, 


INTERACTION OF PERSONALITIES. A third basic concep- 
tion which clearly emerged from the experience of the Commission, 
and which seems to have particular pertinence for the years im- 
mediately ahead is the notion that teacher education is primarily 
and essentially a matter of interaction between persons, and inter- 
action that results in changing personalities. The blueprints of new 


Courses evolved in some of the cooperating centers, for example, 


were beautiful to behold on paper but hard to recognize in practice. 
naud cases, the diagnosis of cause usually led to the conviction 
ag lay in the fact that the persons teaching the courses 
ie a: wom untouched during the planning period. They may 
but their bade . 4 consulted, they may have given verbal assent, 
e college jes an habits of behavior had not been really changed. 
e Commission’ summarized the conviction of many participants in 
Portant to come D — when he said, “I? ts probably less im- 
uously and A r y tof ormal conclusions than it is to move con- 
ere is a tfully in the direction of improvements.”? 
Phasis, Sina “E aspect to this latter conception which deserves 
ndamento] pro oes time, c ooperating units found that their really 
ems, mat al = achieving a desired objective were person- 
Neied inequalitie ar group and individual dynamics. Resentment 
tant bloc wt "a scheduling extra activities, frustrations at 
nsen nd defen E at good ideas by administrative rules and 
“Urit še mechanisms engendered by basic feelings of 


y Were a 
T found to lie at the root of many failures to progress. 
l 


at fa 


“Port o : 
on, p, i University of Texas to the Commission on Teacher 
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ees ie pin 
“The interrelations of persons who are col 


INTS une 1945) 
education of children and youth 


lectively en ati 


are of great importance f d in the 
and professional satisfaction.” Viewed.-in this li Personaj 


. ght, te 
tion becomes tremendously concerned with the task o r acher educa. 


i à i eñabli 
to work together in their own situations with maximum ae p ople 
and increasing security, Sfaction 


Implementing the Concepts | 
SHIFTS IN STRATEGY. The im 
ceptions which have been presented 
experience of the Commission, certai 


of teacher education in service. Time after time, Participants and 
staff members in the commission’s studies expressed the strong 
sentiment, “The major thing I have learned from this particular 


enterprise is that the way of working had more to do with what 
happened to me than did the content with wh 
total environment in which teachers work, then 
part of the teacher education machinery, 
environment is made to afford a favora 
that extent will development occur, 
conditions” are outlined in the paragraphs which follow. 

l. Teacher education is given a place of real importance in the 
scheme of things. “We have under consideration for adoption we 
year,” writes the associate superintendent of one of the nations 


will require, accord 


ing to the 
n decided shifts in the Strategy 


, becomes an integral 
and to the extent that the 
ble climate for growth, to 
A few important “climatic 


largest school systems, “a policy which would dismiss all schools for 


two or three half days during each semester so that aS study 
and action on matters of common concern can be oe i “the 
small school system has set up a budget item of $10,000 e 
personal and professional development of teachers.” A -F at 
high school is increasing its staff personnel by ten per > together 
“there may be time for teachers, parents, and pupils to p ble is exPe 
during the school day.” Once it is understood how vans roving 
and continuous cooperative endeavor to the ends of ot the cas¢ 
schools’ programs and promoting the teachers’ competen “hile 
for substantial support of in-service education is clear. 





„ay Servic? 

l ducation ter 

3. Charles E. Prall and C. Leslie Cushman, Teacher E yearn 
other 


3 
(Washington: American Council on cane ee aie 
VII of this volume is an interesting exposition of P positions 
in operation. The volume also abounds in practica 

points made in this article. 


| conc 





plementation of the three con- | 


ich I worked.” The 





~ 


HER EDUCATION a . . . 
TEAC ; impressed with the vigor and enthusiasm with which 
„ion Wa 
mission W 


d into soundly-conceived programs of in-service edu- 
re ? 
EN en doing so represented “another extra”, the most 
n 


favorable i ‘ts own belief in the vast importance of the under- 
e 
demonstra 


. rd. 
taking 80108 ah of voluntary participation is relied upon. Ad- 
p ihe: pen iai that teachers are in the doldrums and 
ministratorS ae teachers reply that they are given little 
satisfied 7 a out iheir own ideas but are always being harried 
ppm ds filtering down mysteriously from on high. The 
oe ' para demonstrated the great values of wide 
ie planning school program improvements and in putting 
—_ into action. Central planning committees and policies 
councils, fully representative in character, proved their worth. De- 
centralization—the reserving to particular teachers, school faculties, 
study groups, and the like of a maximum of scope for decision and 
experimentation—was found to be extremely advantageous. The 
aim was to provide as much opportunity as possible for all teachers 
and administrators to play a responsible part in activities designed 
to make the schools better. But the emphasis was on voluntary 
participation. In practice, the principle of reliance upon this em- 
phasis was proved to be sound, over and over. 
3. Teachers work u 
rather fruitful techni 


staff members in the 
which 


pon problems which are real to them. Some 
ques were developed by school leaders and 
Commission study for getting at the problems 
teachers consider real. Space will not permit exposition of 
robe ates, but the inescapable conclusion is that teachers 
cational hardly ever follow the pattern of logical approach to edu- 
theoretic A “onstruction, Child study groups which began with ; 
Proceeded consideration of the basic considerations of child — 
and so on, > an abstract analysis of the factors affecting growth, 


Y One feackar generally had hard sailing. Groups which began ` 


oth ner Presenting all she knew about a real child and getting 
er te ch 


| a 3 ka Wana e ` 
licked « efs to discuss possibilities wth her almost invariably 
min 
4, He š 
lþin ' 
Dress, or Teachers Understand Children, a Commission staff report now in 


€Ssents ; 
“Special] M mteresting material on the strategy of approach to problems, 
ri ild study, 


limates were those in which the school administration » 
ima 
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4. Ideas can move, The chief 
Steady emphasis on workshops and 
value was the accumulation of evidence that such u 
erly planned and executed, afforded a splendid climate f 
movement and enrichment of ideas. Entirely too often. De Cross 
was necessary to remove teachers and Principals from th 
ridden atmosphere of a particular school Situation in aries 


people to exchange ideas. However, there were many sch 
school situations in which both the machinery and Xo ee ang 
did facilitate communication, and in such atmosphere 
ment seemed to take place very readily. * develop. 

5. Fertile ground is furnished for leadership potentialities to } 
realized. It became more and more apparent as the Comins ‘ 
studies progressed that leadership is not necessarily restricted to thon 
with positional titles. In some cases a careful committee Stipi 
fostered the emergence of leadership on the basis of ideas; in others 
a totally informal give-and-take relationship among all the members 
of a school faculty served the same purpose. Sensing that a problem 
is a we-problem, free presentation of possi 


i ble lines of attack, in- 
telligent and non-personal appraisal of the suggestions, choice or 


formulation of an hypothesis for action, construction of executive 
structure for carrying out action—these are some of the phases of 
the democratic leadership process. In each phase there can be no 
satisfactory substitute for the conviction on the part of those con- 
cerned that each individual in the group is a potential leader. 
6. Planning is not only continuous but also careful. Carrying 
through an enterprise in teacher education was found to be remark- 
ably similar to running a broken field in football. Many changes * 
direction had to be made, unforeseen obstacles had to be ae e 
and always the ball-carrier had to stay with his interference. 5 not 
had to be flexible—with leeway for adjustment to oo lay: 
having been fully foreseen. Making such plans was no child's ae 
alternative developments had to be prophesied and ir upon 
alternative opportunities had to be on tap; heavy SE he football 
inspired improvisation led only to grief. To go back to 


, = t the play’ 
analogy, the casual spectator in the stands might think am to click, 


une, 
reason back of the hij 1945) 
. mı 
conferences as activities o : 
, a 
ndertakings, pig 


situations teache 


. e 
—the conferences, workshops, study groups—just mii e playess 
but the careful observer knew that both the coaches an o the ga™® 


had done a lot of careful thinking and planning befor 
and that they were still thinking and planning. 
10 
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p EDUCATION . m 
ded is made available. One of the most thrilling 
The help Aer aiiai was that there are almost illimitable 
es of the ed by the teachers of a school system or school 
yrces tO be aa rove their teaching. Colleges and universities 
y p k their functions and came to count them- 
re i arts of a system’s own enterprises. Public school 
olan with resource people from outside the particular 
s if those people were on the staff. Consultants were 
ho could do specific jobs and do them efficiently. Super- 
found i administrative leaders began to make new allotments of 
raim es and energies, and other personnel of the school systems 


„hen the 


selves 25 integra 


concerned were given positions of high usefulness. Planning groups 
co 


| and administrative leaders who desire help can get that help, in 


other words, and they can get the specific kind of help they need and 


| want—provided they know how to go about it. 


8. The help is utilized wisely. “We came to consult; we remained 


| tolecture” was the outstanding plaint of early staff meetings in the 
Commission offices. It was found that groups and individual officers 


tad to learn how to use consultants to the best advantage, and that 
consultants had to learn how to use themselves and their opportuni- 
les for learning to the greatest profit. In five years considerable 
Progress was made in such learning, and corresponding progress 
chalked up in other important areas. There are ways to use tradi- 
summer schools to real advantage, for example, and there are 
i f s assure definite achievements through a conference. College 
© w field services can be profitable or wasted, the meeting 
ependin ers from another system can be stimulating or stultifying, 
Wise Mia the use made of the opportunity. Planning for 
'on of resources becomes an essential part of the strategy 


cacher education. 
0 attempt to summariz 
tion, Cn upon a dynamic, 
such attempt has bee 
Pactcabilgy io can p 
thin 9 


e this article will be made. Its emphasis 
many-faceted conception of teacher educa- 
n made to point out a few ways in which 
€ implemented. Its final point is one of 


out , “achers can, and will, take leadership in doing some- 
Cacher education. 


ll 
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Education For Democracy 
Whose Concept? 


ABRAHAM MARGOLIES, Lafayette High Sch, 1 
o 


Language is as often used to obfuscate thou 
clear meanings. Take such words or phrase 
operation, humanity, tolerance, democracy, 
words. They are good words, heart 


ght as it is to Co 
S as inter 
These ar 
warming words, 


nationa] P 


thought, approved concepts. Being popular words, w 
frequently used by statesmen, editorial writers, politicia 
cators. But are such words generally used in order to clarify think 
ing or to convey an unambiguous meaning? Of course not. They 
appear, altogether too frequently, undressed and without co : 
Rarely do we find them accompanied by a clarifying bill of particu- 


lars. They are employed as glib verbalisms in order to invite audi- 
ence approval. 


e find them 
ns, and edy- 


THE EVIL OF SEMANTICS. It is a common practice for men 


engaged in fashioning public opinion to use “words of principle” in | 


order to catch a large number of fish in an ideological net. It is 
much easier to evoke a satisfactory response among the unsophisti- 
cated with bald clichés than it is with generalizations buttressed by 


an expository bill of particulars. A phrase well-smothered in plati- 


tudes often relieves the writer or speaker of the necessity for mn 
ing his concept down to the bed-rock of its factual Bopen 
manipulated by self-seeking politicos, the very ambiguity © 
abstraction becomes its most useful feature. 

D? 
INDOCTRINATION FOR DEMOCRACY—WHICH BOT 
This preoccupation with semantics is as apparent in the ne study, of 
cation as it is elsewhere. Take any textbook, aie English, 
syllabus dealing with the teaching of the Social y ou will 
any subject having a social content. In each instan sta e of crist 
a statement to the effect that democracy is today 17 a w defer 
It is the function of education, they will go os Adhi ber 
democracy against challenges from the left and ee inal i ae: 
even retreated from their former position on ee | t it 
trination was always a bad word in the field o aon dice. 
noted ideological manipulation—a playing W! 
12 
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€ not fightin ya y 
satisfyi . They ey 3 | ofthe kind 0 
ying responses. They are, in the general pattern Oke | 


of American : 


ntext, | 





e 


dofed | 4, 
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FoR DEMOCRACY 


se of the teacher's superior position, vis a vis his callow 
ped th "jnoeulate them with some insidious virus. However, 
to ! 


| gudents) ery writer on education now agrees that a certain type of 


most eve! has become necessary, namely, indoctrination for de- 


the democratic ideal, we must have a definite concept 
f democracy we intend to propagate. 


| MOCRACY AS A VERBALISM. There are very few persons 
| . she United States who would not defend the primary virtues of 

ial ss, Charity, and the Brotherhood of Man, provided they re- 
: arene images. So, most Americans would be united in their 
- allegiance to the magic verbalism “Democracy”—be they Republicans, 
| Democrats, Communists, or Socialists; be they members of the 
| CIO, Ku Klux Klan, or Freedom House. So long as the mystic 

word is used without further elaboration, it is a blanket that can 
| comfortably cover the views of a Henry Wallace, a John Rankin, a 
| Hamilton Fish, or a John L. Lewis. When the exposition begins, 


when the outer shell of the verbal image is penetrated and an attempt 


is made to describe the inner kernel, the battle is on. 


The moral is clear, 
workable bill of Particu 
Can agree regarding the 
Willing to indoctrinate, 

, achieved, it is nevert 
liscussion in the hope 


Educators must set about to formulate a 
lars upon which the generality of teachers 
kind of concept of democracy they will be 
While it is obvious that unanimity will never 
heless worthwhile inaugurating a program of 
of arriving at a substantial area of agreement. 
DE 
en rH yA CHANGING CONCEPT. The fact is that the 
the time ‘racy, has undergone a series of transmutations from 
"at When the “orge Washington to the present. It is well known 
d ilhtepute Te stitution was drawn up, the term, democracy, was 
kik o, Lt conjured up the picture of a wild-eyed rebel ready to 
S lear] > ‘aces of Property and order. Beard, in his Republic, 
: tstablishir, monstrated that the founding fathers had no intention 
ne Weve ha oleae but rather of setting up a Republic. 
bie ly populsr © common people, the term, democracy, became 


‘Pectable Word During the Jacksonian era, it actually became 
It 


1; l i f society now 
| i Exped: Parties, groups, and classes of society 
` Place on ent to sin AAA 


g its praises. Democracy had at last achieved 
© Pedestal 
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IGH POINTS Uun i CATION FOR DEMOCRACY | 
POLITICAL DEMOCRACY. But even after it no lon p : He erinating for democracy, we must point out that, important as 
duced spinal shivers, the word was used in a very limited =. Pro. | nb litical aspects of democracy constitute only one-third 
connote political democracy. To the average American i Sense ty f he rangle . that in addition, there are the equally important sides: 
> ™ Meant the of the ic democracy. Some aspects of social democracy 


right to vote at election time, to petition his representatives 
protected in the exercise of certain rights as set forth in the ae 
Rights: of speech and press, of assembly, or worship, of fr ill of 
from illegal search and seizure and from arbitrary arrest ard dom 
trial by one’s peers. Most Americans have learned to talk ua 
democracy in purely political terms. This fact has certain sR ut 
tions for the teacher which seem to me to be as follows: plica- 
(1) Political democracy is an important, but not the only, 


i . as 
of democracy. Social and economic democracy are equally pect 


signifi- 


cant ingredients of the concept. In the words of Osmand K. | 


Frankel: “While no one will deny the inadequacy of political de- 


social and econo lonists settled the fronti i 
4 their origin when the colonists settled the frontier. Frederick 
ha 


Kson y'urner’s thesis on the influence of the frontier on the estab- 
ac = of democracy in America is well known, and although it 
ail heen accepted by historians in all its ramifications, it still has 
p deal of validity. One of its cardinal tenets has been that on 
he frontier a man was judged by his inherent worth irrespective of 
his family background, his race, religion, or wealth. Thus, the 
frontier was a powerful agency in the promotion of what we later 
began to call social democracy. 
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THE NEW HUMANITARIANISM. It was not until Jackson’s 
time, however, under the impact of the humanitarian movement, that 
the new concept of social democracy was given currency. Gradually 
one state after the other repealed its religious and property qualifica- 
tons for voting and holding office. Under the leadership of Doro- 
thea Dix, a new conception of the obligations of society to its 
unfortunates arose—and a program of the scientific care of the 
msane, of criminals, etc., was formulated. A feeling arose that 


mocracy alone, nor the sterility of the bill of rights functioning in a 
society which denies economic democracy, tt still remains true that o 
political bill of rights 1s the cornerstone on which the whole structure — 
of a free world rests.” 

(2) The teacher must clarify the meaning of political democracy, 
avoiding the use of glib generalizations and employing as many con- — 
crete examples as possible. Not only should the student learn about 
the Bill of Rights, but also about the Bill of Duties respecting similar 


rights of his fellow citizens. He should be taught the wisdom of — was incompatible with discrimination against human be- 
voting not only at election time, but also in the primaries, of joir h ia ae of the color of their skins, the religious beliefs they 
political organizations, of acquainting himself with the se ekg i the fact that they happened to have come to American 
issues and candidates before voting time, and of informing a A ; €w centuries after the Mayflower settlers. 

sentatives of his views. In a splendid article recently war out GUARDING ; 

magazine section of the New York Times, Helen Baya P noca mocracy RANET CYNICISM. In teaching the meaning of 
that one of the greatest weaknesses of American pera e jitical | itcal-minded ag must constantly be on guard lest the more 
is the apathy of the citizen himself which | permits © aye elect # Wick to ken ee youngsters turn to cynicism. For they will be 
machine to run the government. Through this system og repre * reality, © existence of a wide gap between the theory and 


nal and local ey ais ar fh Owhere is the 

j j nts, but brokers—men © tof! An betwe ' 
ta pilk seran, pe lera ga ama a al | pnt Acne ofa Snort 4 i 
callie monalit fO “romselves and their friends a ae eni ‘a is permitted to remain a social outcast, 
a aha eale tar Weh? po Ma Mes a y ethal; e existence of poll-taxes—social democracy 
women who vo ob nkin’s $ ism mocked at by reality. So long as the John 
ie of pete aei to utter infamous anti-semitic canards in the 
Words “restrict a, long as advertisements are printed carrying 
ed clientele”, so long as racial and religious differ- 
15 


Congress and to every state, natio _ 
gap between the promise and the reality wider 


SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. If we are going tO 





1. Our Civil Liberties—N. Y. 1944. ah 1944. 
2. Helen Hayes Looks at the Political Drama, 
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ences are exploited for the purposes of creating hatred and Mii 
disunity we are creating the soil on which cynicism feni. Enting 
ever, it should be pointed out to the nascent cynic that em ow. 
like the ten commandments, is an ideal towards which is! 
human beings are groping. In many ways, we in the Tie 
have achieved the highest realization of this ideal. But th tates 
remains that we have a long way to go before reaching the Bc fact 
land of social equality. This should be taught in such a wa mised 
it will constitute a challenge to the student but not a spur to odes 


ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY. The concept of democracy is a dy 


namic one. As times change, its meaning changes. At first purely 


political in nature, it gradually developed a social meaning. Today 
it has taken on economic coloring, and it has become proper to speak 
of economic democracy. The economic features are relatively new 
components of the concept, and have not as yet achieved that re- 
spectability which compel general acceptance, even of the lip-service 
variety. 


ECONOMIC BILL OF RIGHTS. Just as the hard school of the 
open frontier nurtured a forward-looking ideal of social equality, so 
the closing of the economic frontier of expanding prosperity in 1929 
gradually yielded a new concept of Economic Democracy. It posited 
a new Economic Bill of Rights and controls which consisted of s 
(1) the right of each citizen to a job; (2) the right to a decent wage: 
(3) the right of each worker to organize in democratically cant 
unions of his own choosing; (4) the legal recognition of a 
unions as collective bargaining agencies; (5) 

capitalist system of enterprise in which free in 
teed the right to invest their savings in the exp 
legitimate profit; (6) economic planning for abundance tO : 
with poverty for the lowest third of the population and to 
the need for recurring depressions; (7) the right of Bam f 
man, large and small, to trade in an atmosphere of ee 
unfair competition and domination of monopolies at home 

(8) the right to protection from the fears of sickness, -m 
dent and unemployment; (9) the right to a good educa 


erce Co 
Comme 





te Comm 
3. See Henry A. Wallace’s statement before the ag f 
mittee’s Hearing concerning his fitness to beco 


N. Y. Times, January 26, 1945. 
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-< that political democracy is no longer a realizable ideal 
A faoi omie democracy. In the words of Henry Wallace: “Let 
ut €C 
nember that po 


litical democracy is at best insecure and unstable 
nomic democracy. . + - We must accord to this economic 
without 660 the same dignity—the same stature—in our American 
pill of cae we have accorded to the original Bull of Rights.” Re- 
adition 4 has taught us that people tend to turn to fascism or 
= = when the private enterprise system fails to meet their 
pe i we wish to maintain the American way of life, we must 
at to accept modifications of old practices within the demo- 
cratic framework lest the whole structure be demolished and a new 
one set up foreign to our traditions. In the last analysis, it is the 
philosophy inherent in the Economic Bill of Rights which constitutes 
the strongest bulwark of the capitalist system. We believe that this 
system infused with the “practical dream” of economic democracy 
is sturdy enough to stand up against any competing economic order. 
It is a system which is clearly adapted to the welding of the best 
features of political, social, and economic democracy. It can be 
preserved. 


INDOCTRINATING FOR DEMOCRACY—1945 STYLE. Are ` 


= as teachers ready to indoctrinate for democracy in the definite 

pale 2 in this article? There is nothing in them ofa parti- 

have orn ear thinking people of all shades of political opinion 

injunction ka cept them. As teachers, we are confronted by a clear 
- We must educate for democracy, 1945 style. 


Mathematics—Retrospect and Prospect 
ENJAMIN BRAVERMAN, Seward Park High School 


The 
, “€ prob 5 ‘ 
divid lem confronting mathematics teachers can be conveniently 


€d into - 
n the lera categories, general and local. 
7 thematics = tegory are problems common to teachers of secondary 
. result of acca the country. Many of these problems are 
es 
‘hers an Problems? And how are we, as professionally alert 


su r} : 
Pervisors, helping to solve them? 


RAL 
PROBLEMS, The outbreak of the war found us as 
17 





War. Others antedate the war. What are some of: 
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a nation ill-prepared to meet the demands of modern 
warfare. Thousands of young men who answered the 
armed forces and many more thousands of young anq ai 
women who rushed to do their bit in defense work foung 
unable to carry on because they had had little or no traj 
one science they needed most for the new work—mathem 
is no need here to go into the causes of this sad state of affa; 
misguided general educators and school administrators, 4 cn Our 
be admitted, our own die-hard traditionalists with free ot it must 
of good “stiff” mathematics for those who could take t ilosophy 
share the blame. We should, however, be grateful that the a Er 
thanks to our allies who were able to hold off the enem situation, 
condition was rectified, did not result in catastrophy. 7 unt i 

Today, as a result of special courses for those already in th 
services, as a result of free, intelligent choice by those still in chia 


, 1945) 
Mechanize d 
Call of the 
d men and 
themselves, 
nng in the 
atics, There 


and colleges, and as a result of directives by school administrators 1 


our young men and women, by and large, are being trained in the 
mathematics necessary for the efficient and successful prosecution of 
the war. 

This influx of new students seeking mathematical training brought 
with it many new problems. In the first place, most of these young 
people were highly practical. They wanted to learn the mathematics 
which would enable them to tackle successfully some particular phase 
of the complex war machine. They were not interested in the logical 


or theoretical aspects of the subject. In the second place, the wa 


“ter pam. made it imperative that these people should get the train- 
ing in mathematics they needed in the shortest space of time. 


PRACTICAL COURSES. As a result, courses of a Very practice 
nature were developed. These courses not only have served are 
main purpose of providing the necessary mathematical training in 
those exposed to them, but have incidentally been instrumenta 2 
convincing the many students taking them that mathematics, faf 
being the cold, drab, meaningless jumble of figures that they * 
it was, was playing a far-reaching role in harnessing 4 . 
our war potential to ultimate victory. It is appropriate —_ om- 
tribute to the work of our own Dr. Eugenie C. Hausle an course of 
mittee in the development of our Related Mathematics receptio” 
study. Seldom has a syllabus received suc 


po h enthusiast e d er 
8 , 





yATHE 





MATICS ———— 

syllabus. It has been tried out in the classroom and found to 
of an ctive ‘nstrument of instruction for those for whom it was 
be an 


intended. 


The establishment of these courses has had another very salutary 


t upon mathematics teaching in general. In preparing and in 
Ad these courses, mathematics teachers have had to retrain 
E in one or more of such applied fields of mathematics as 
sacs navigation, aeronautics, mechanical drawing, etc. Some have 

g to such a point as to become experts in these 


carried their retrainin 
applied fields. It is only natural for these teachers to bring into their 


regular mathematics teaching as many interesting situations from 
these applied fields as time and the ability of the class will permit. In 
this way, the teaching of regular mathematics is being enriched and 


vitalized. 7 


POSTWAR IMPLICATIONS. What are the implications of all 
this for mathematics in the postwar period? It is true that with final 
victory we shall no longer need the thousands of mathematically- 
trained people now required to man our war machine. But the de- 
mands of a highly developed industrial and technical civilization will 
still be with us. However, with the country no longer fighting for its 
life, the problem will arise as to what to do with the many young 
people who will not be attracted by industry and technology and who 
a be preparing for a career in which mathematics is a basic 
ia ae: Are we to neglect them in the postwar period as we 
icp le prewar period? Or are we to give them the specialized 
Soe, mathematics which will enable them to solve the many 
aspects problems they will meet, to understand the quantitative 
of their social and economic environment, and in general 


enable them b on E 
etter to me igati intelli citizenship in 
a democracy? et the obligations of intelligent c1 hip 


MATHE 
tracks in 
Period, 

revitalize d 
he dead 


MATICAL SEQUENCES. Three distinct sequences Or 
mathematics therefore suggest themselves for the postwar 
Ne sequence would be the present traditional course, but 
a the substitution of rich, meaningful applications for 
egular a Ormal stuff still present in such large quantities in our 
able child ri This is the sequence that would be taken by the 
Wiring a finitely planning to go to college to pursue studies re- 

considerable amount of mathematics. 
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The second sequence would be for the child planning to ¢ 
form of industrial or technological pursuit upon graduation : 
high school. For such a pupil, our present course in Related Mats 
matics should be the beginning of his high school course A an 
matics, to be followed in the tenth year by a course omen 
similar to the one now being developed by the Tenth Year G at 
mittee of our Association and the Teachers Association, T = 
turn, could be followed by a year or a half year course in wh 
industrial and technological applications of the intermediate 
and the trigonometry would be stressed. 

The third sequence, intended for the pupil not going on to college 
and not interested in industrial or technological pursuits, will of 
course have to wait for the termination of the war for its formula- 
tion. That does not mean that we should not be thinking about it 
and formulating our plans for it. The initial course for the pupils in 
this sequence might be a Related Mathematics course similar in out- 
look to our present Related Mathematics course, but with a social- 
economic bent, instead of the industrial and technological emphasis 
in the present course. To distinguish one course from the other, we 
might call the present course Related Industrial Mathematics and the 
' proposed course Related Social Mathematics. In the tenth year, the 
pupils in this third sequence might be given a course in the elements 
of financial mathematics where such topics as investment, thrift, 
installment buying, insurance, and similar topics would be treated 
on a higher level than they could be treated in the initial course 17 
Related Social Mathematics. Finally, the course in Financial Mathe- 
matics might be followed in the eleventh year by an introductory 
course in Statistical Methods, with emphasis upon social and eco- 
nomic situations. 


his, in 
ich the 
algebra 


ssed—wh 
WHY SEQUENCES? The question may well be raised —W") 


three sequences? Couldn’t we make proper provision for ê, nil 
types of pupils for which the three different sequences are desig 
by modifying our traditional course? 
A simple analysis of the proposition will quickly re pes 0 
drawbacks. We all know from experience that the three attitudes 


pupils mentioned differ greatly in abilities, interests, 2” she neces” 


c 
To expose them all to the traditional course of study Lk e abler 
sary modifications, of course, would either mean sacr? gificatio® ° 


pupil or sacrificing the weaker pupil. Besides, 
20 
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nter some 


veal its serion? 


ERATION 


courses of study downward, as would have to be done 
e needs of the weaker pupil, would require the approval of 
0 Department of Education, and we all know how painstak- 
ae to change are those in control of the traditional syllabi in 
lt ein. 
mahema blems today stem from the fact that we have not recog- 
pressing A ast the need for a three-way sequence in mathematics 
rized în © anal to the expedient of fitting all our pupils into the 
aa ee: a a traditional course? Isn’t our Ninth Year Syllabus 
one ded abstruse, and unteachable? Isn’t it because we have 
— s M many`topics of financial mathematics which pogen} 
belong to the specialized course recommended in Sequence 3? Isn't 
our present Trigonometry syllabus difficult to teach because of the 
unit in Spherical Trigonometry ? Isn’t it because we have included a 
topic which properly belongs in a course in Applied Trigonometry 
recommended for Sequence 2? Are there too many failures in Plane 
Geometry, Intermediate Algebra, and the other traditional courses? 
Isn't it because that for want of properly organized courses in the 
other two sequences, we have compelled pupils with little ability and 
less interest to take these traditional courses? 
= As we look back at the prewar period, can we honestly say tha: 
we were not to blame for the disrepute in which mathematics 
as an important-element in the high school curriculum was held? 
With the termination of the war, let us not repeat our previous error 
by failing to organize courses of study in secondary mathematics that 


will Properly meet the needs and abilities of all the children in the 
high schools. 





» traditional 


The Case Council—A Project in 
Community Cooperation 


BEATRICE MOSS* 
JEANETTE D. HONSBERGER** 
“OMMUNI 


Nergetic eff 
Ouncils W 
wea 


TY COOPERATION. In December 1948, through the 
orts of a group of public-spirited citizens, Coordinating 
ere set up throughout Greater New York to integrate, 


$ Sew 
ty ard Park 


Hi 
ommunity $ igh School. 


ervice Society. 
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this state. Isn’t it also true that some of our most - 
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under the direction of the captain of each police precinct, dli eee i his type Of case discussion succeeded in bringing to light 
rivate, secular, and religious agencies. It was hoped that by T Br | omil ane unexpressed obstacles and unknown resources. The 
| here 


a PE 
E ont aia 


p 5 ‘ — o P 1 
these community influences to bear on the activities of the child ‘once of each member of the council was available for 
the neighborhood delinquency might be reduced, dren o, ried ap these obstacles and the utilization of resources. For 
The 7th Police Precinct Coordinating Council covering, in ge | he clearing » meetings were devoted to an explanation of the school 
the lower East Side of Manhattan has been working actively toma | cae ail implication of all entries (or lack of entries) on the 
; core. 


this goal. In the early stages of development, it formed a health, and personality record, was explained to 


called the Case Council, made up of representatives of thes. echoed ; | school's paar many of whom were unaware of the rich source 
hospitals, clinics, individual and group work agencies both public i 2 > the social m terial r cilubletadiese tenons, henson hecante 
private, the Children’s Court and the Bureau of Adjustment. The of backgrou a dis won j tedne dime attention, of fae destin m , 
purpose of this council was to bring about an understanding of the | aware, “a hone andl peewacxalthy oroblenis of a cild. There is 
work of each, the problems confronting each, and the best method of Fai maubnatiolt of school records of marks, attendance, I.Q.,- 


obtaining the maximum amount of help from each other. changes of address, 


af ais Ae feeling of tae sal agencies that the school was in an | ments which can constitute a clinical picture of the child. 
advantageous position for bringing the influence of the community | 
into children’s lives that might set straight and deepen their whole || CURRICULAR HELP. Too often, the teacher labors with difi- 
personal and educational outlook. The need for a special device for | culties that are beyond the control'of the child and the reach of 
this purpose seemed indicated by the difficulties experienced by prin- dassroom resources. The next step, therefore, is to introduce the 
cipals in finding the appropriate organization for the help and treat- | . subject of getting extra-curricular help for the child to the parent. In 
ment of a given child and his family. {this connection, the quality of the contact already established between 
y a ; | parent and principal was spot-lighted. Cases were presented by two 
THE PLAN. In order to assist the principals faced with a highly — principals. Both problems dealt with children whose parents were 


extremely difficult and antagonistic and who saw the school as the 


organized community of agencies with varying functions, and also to 
Principal cause of their child’s maladjustment. One principal stood 


help them in the child situations which present uncertainties and 


difficulties in referral, a simplified plan was set up. Each of tr upon the dignity and authority of his position and had no opportunity 
eleven schools in the area was assigned to a worker from one of the to understand the unreasonable demands expressed by a mother 
case-working agencies. This worker was known as the special Jaanson” whose Personality was reflected in her child’s behavior. The other 
officer between that one school and all social agencies. This = Principal was able, through consultation, to recognize the mother’s 
was accessible to the principal by telephone and could, ames ee oe toward school as one phase of the troubled areas of her 
pertinent information about the school problem, assume the ete ee to realize that she needed the genuine reassurance of his 
bility of reaching the proper agency and bringing about * wi chool ex te rather than the coercion of his authoritative dicta. A timely 

oint on, the $ we osion by the mother in the school made it possible for him to 


between that agency and the school. From that p 
and the agency alone continued cooperation in han 
parent without any further liaison service. 


hild or give her this. 


n th 
taken i ise case, the problem grew so complicated that 1t had to be 
; court, In the second case, the principal was able, through 


f 
ishment conti l 
CASE DISCUSSIONS. The next important accomplis - ulties Problem get friendly relationship with the mother, to refer the 
the council was its discussion at monthly meet 


dling the € 


ngs 0 ate g treat The child a family agency which called on her about her troubles. 


in getllhs |. Ww l ' wars 
and problems met by either the school or the agency = riticis™ f  . © Schoo} aS so affected by her mother’s different attitude ban 
ment for given situations. Experiences were oe ers of the Mterest ra oa has since become receptive to the teachers 
exchanged freely with suggestions coming from a an hostile to everything in the school. - 
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parents’ names, and personal adjustment com- _ 
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Out of this case discussion grew an awareness of th 
teamwork and tact, with some evaluation of how much p 
understanding should be used in order to enable the fam} 
the school’s recommendation for the use of outside help. 

At another meeting, a case history which had involved th 
of the school, the Bureau of Child Guidance, the Bureau o 
dance, the Mental Hygiene Clinic of Bellevue, and the 
Charities was presented. . Through this presentation, duplication 
contradiction of services came to light. The effect of these i 
contacts upon the boy was clearly shown. A pattern for interi 

these services, with the most salutary effect on the boy as a cee s 
consideration, began to grow out of the comments on this case his. 


45) 
k need for 
atience and 
ly to accept 


e efforts 


Catholic 


tory. This pattern will serve as a model for future situations that 


require joint follow-up and treatment. 


PRESENT PLANS. The Agenda Committee of the Case Council 
is, at present, working out a program that will bring the judges of 
the Children’s Court into closer contact with the neighborhood 


agencies. For these agencies often have a very full picture of the — 


child whose delinquencies may have started with truancy and ended 
with theft. They, as representatives of the neighborhood, are anxious, 
if possible, to prevent the necessity of court action, and if not, to 
understand what treatment to accord such children after they have 
been placed on probation or parole and returned to their former 
environment. Such problems can be solved only through a mutual 
understanding of each other’s limitations as prescribed by law an 
personnel in court, in school, and in the agency. 
SUMMARY. There are two outstanding accomplishments nee 
dered by such a cooperative venture. 
(1) The face-to-face personal contact between people 
ward the same goal but within different fields is an eee 
strong force in furthering the cooperation between those peoP si its 
or two representatives can so personalize a whole agency i” an 
service, or a whole school and its atmosphere, as tO n ea 
expedite an entire working relationship. It also makes 
discussion of prejudices growing out of negative experienc. 
(2) Each member of a community-service council, thous 

aware of his own problems, is inclined to place the bur on throug” 
o the next agency or department, Each representative ~ ’ 


working to- 


fully 
ijuré 


f Atten. 





URE e—a a 
f case illustration, make clear the limitations of his own 
with its wish to adapt its procedure for the benefit of 
d thus bring reenforcement from representatives of other 
the group. Clarification of problems brings true under- 


the medium o 

ency alon 
the child ap 
agencies in 
standing an 
tional or SO 
standings W 


families. —_ 
The Case Council throws illumination upon all phases of com- 


munity activity SO that there is a constant reminder of the varied, 
skilled, and conscientious efforts which work within any given area, 
within many separate organizations. When the best thought and 
effort of each of these agencies is collated and disseminated, the 
community is getting full value from its schools, its hospitals, its 
cinics, its settlement houses, its social agencies, and its government. 


cial work worlds is apt to ‘generate distinct misunder- 
hich hamper constructive service to children and their 


Culture in the Making—What of Our 
Culture? 


FRANK H. PAINE, Metropolitan Vocational High School 


oo Whenever modifications in one part of a culture are 
question pin anoiher part. not yet ready to accept the changes, the 
common ot social adjustment arises. But the school must provide 
make hea -i both pupils and teachers to work together to 
Practice school life a real part of living in a democracy. In actual 
Apton an outside influences slow up this plan for mutual 
with those , hs seem to aid the individual whose aims are 1n conflict 
of culture of the group. Just as wars appear to be destructive forms 
are disor coniicit between national groups in which social patterns 
antagonis. mized. or destroyed, so it may be assumed that class 
Socia an delinquency, crime, and disregard for authority or 
anges in i among our youth are the outgrowth of gradual 
© Problen i mores, morals, and customs to meet new conditions. 
ĉse indi m is how to provide learning situations that will enable 
Viduals to channel their inner feelings and experiences 1n 


activit; 
ities 
at are for the common good. 


d coordination, while working along in our own educa- 


Es 
OCIAL SETTING. Youth is bewildered by the ae 
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advancements and other techniques for influencing human ae 

which disturb the continuity of group cultural exp titne avior 
movie, the radio, television, electronic devices, and electric es 
have been instrumental in breaking down traditional group as 
and individual ways of reacting while they have been instrumental ¢ 
welding most of the world into a single unit functioning thr in 
techniques of control, management, and intellectual unde 
In the midst of such perplexing and trying times, it is most remark 
able to see a million boys and girls, who share the good and bad 


qualities of families from every part of the world, living, working | 


and playing in activities that are part of the growing American 


-culture, with comparatively little resistance to established standards _ 


of conduct. Much credit is due our Mayor, in particular, and all 
governing bodies for their foresight in using the press, the radio, and 
other publicity agencies to ease tensions resulting from fears, anxie- 
ties, or hatreds. While it may be impossible and even undesirable to 
have homogeneity in the behavior pattern of such a large social group, 
continual adjustments are being made to the growing general Ameri- 
can pattern of culture that has endured in a modified state for such a 
long time. But are the schools doing all that can be done during this 
transition period when major shifts in occupational needs produce a 
different perspective that demands new organization within all 
groups? Just how effective are our techniques and methods in help- 
ing individuals and families to find support and happiness ? To what 
extent are we succeeding in teaching youth and adults to work to- 
gether to learn the meaning of leadership and self-discipline wht 
are so necessary for successful group living? ; 
There seems to be a uniqueness about our way of thinking, feeling, 
and acting for the common good. In the main, these unusual char- 
acteristics have been derived or borrowed from peoples wee ae 
brought with them the elements of many different customs, habi 
and attitudes. As long as it is possible to diffuse these mores, 10° 
. olvin 
and experiences from geographic areas into the present oa adi- 
pattern, the coming generation should be able to carry on ue 
tions that lead to social betterment. Through reading; listening = 
radio and class lessons, all should realize the futility ni at thes? 
and class hatred to bring progress; in fact, all should know" pro- 
factors have brought destruction to the values that were aders in 
tected. Pupils of all groups should see that the misguide al differ 
this war, who neglected to make constructive use of cultur 


ough new 
TStanding. ) 


ideals, 





RE | | _— 
çyLTU ‘eq in their efforts at ruthless world domination mainly 
e 


ances oe majority of people wanted to promote understanding 
pecause t a tolerance for others. In other words, our culture will 
and caltival ortion to our success in preserving and handing on to 


row I deals, ideas, and achievements that promote solidarity 
others 


4 group loyalties to the common cause. 
an l 


FACTORS FOR EMPHASIS. The school faces a difficult task in 

-y to solve problems growing out of personality maladjustment 
c+ chological barriers resulting from hatreds due to misplaced 
- A on race and culture factors. More use should be made of 
eiga of the National Conference of Christians and Jews to 
«Make America Safe for Differences” in order to build a richer 
heritage. Such good neighbor traits will break down hostile and 
aggressive attitudes that often grow out of fears or anxieties that 
prevent rationalization. The schools should be positive forces in 
demonstrating that achievement, scholarship, and character are not 
considered exclusive to any class or creed. In a stable social order 
that is controlled by social habits as ours is, we may become dis- 
turbed when our cherished customs are challenged from all sides. 
But ethnocentrism is no cure for the ailments of a war-torn world, 
even though it may seem reasonable to emphasize the need for 


thinking, feeling and acting together. Lewis Mumford, in The Cul- - 


i of ; Cities, points out that our cultural backgrounds can become 
hp hore of our personalities” if we standardize the 
= Side of life and make it possible for more to share in it. 
p ianh, we remain a democracy without a well-defined educational 
demands z l without accepted cultural traditions, with the si 
shifts with; e people constantly changing, we may expect continua 
Nician n Eroup areas. At the present time, the specialist and the 
e backgrou, forging to the front with the liberally educated man ın 
ince ar aa 
individuals o of cultural behavior results from what happens to 
kn while working and living together, it is most important 
vocationa OW to do the most for self-cultivation. Do specialized 
Ne an ace hamper or limit the development of general cul- 
A skill 5 ability by setting up specific occupational experiences 
ye Ntiny ey within a narrow range? On the other hand, should 
ultur „vith intellectual training that presents knowledge for 


sciplinary values without provision for the solution = 
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vital social and economic problems? As educators, should 
intensely realistic and severely critical in appraising resul 
in giving youth and adults an understanding or an appr 
the finer things of life along with trade knowledge and s 
tional and cultural education must be integrated into the 
of all. The truly educated person usually works hard at 
as the toiler contributes to culture through the production of Stream 
lined machines, electrical contrivances, and other modern conyers 
ences. Since the school-leaving youth will find that symmetry, bal- 
ance, beauty, practical effectiveness and rich expressiveness dom 
together frequently in the life pattern, it is incumbent upon the 


WE Not be 
tS Obtained 
ciation of 
kill? Voca. 
life Pattern 
leisure just 


schools to provide for this continuity of experiences so that all miy i 


live richly as human beings and citizens. i 

Differences in dress, food, clothing, language, religion, and occu- 
pation are potent sources of conflict among social groups. The outside 
influences that cause many boys and girls to form cliques’ may be 
overcome by teaching practical applications of tolerance, by getting 


wide participation in all assembly programs, by giving youth sympa- | 
thetic understanding of themselves and others, by encouraging good, 


neighbor attitudes through intercultural programs, by providing 
special classes for adults, by cultivating an international outlook 
through the best literary works and the history and geography of all 
countries. The good and favorable elements of all cultures will be 3 
powerful force for social betterment if the individual is enlightened. 


l 
CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL INTEGRATION. The a 
is looked upon as humanity’s workshop and laboratory sts of 
educational values that represent the more fundamental inter“ 


i , rone show 
our democratic society are forged and fashioned. Ever) Eden Bill, 
be concerned about the ultimate consequences of Pe hurried 


Michael, Patsy, Mollie, Leonarda and all the rest z e 
through school life with little or no grounding in gomen or u der- 
of knowledge, personality growth, necessary skill tamam life. If 
standings of cultural values that bring wholeness to our so" nu 
pupils continue to leave school before they should in ae ent and 
there will be little opportunity to expose them to ad a ive att 
broad education so necessary for the learning of Se shi in 
tudes. The remedy may lie in drydocking our eat soe Ty 
an overhauling to remove the barnacles of formalism * ors of oes 


H : i wa 
tices before we trim our sails to head into the clearer 
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methods and practices. The youth out of school needs 
and petter 


more than blind adaptation to help him understand, appre- 
Ef ye his fellowmen or his country. 

ant e we become good citizens by doing what good citizens 

.aterrelationships between theory and practice and knowl- 

k vat „ilion should be made known to all through an educational 

<a a does have a common culture pattern, a common moral and 


sa rule, 


i tellectual discipline, and a common purpose. Granted that it is not 
in 


a 





Cation, says, 


egg S, idea] 
i * u . 
| Ome to l Peculiar trai 


enough to produce efficient workers unless there is equal growth in 
experience, ideas, and imagination to help them share in the growing 
ommon culture, there is sufficient evidence that vocational schools 
in particular can and do give, in addition to skill training, opportuni- 
fies for all to learn the social graces, to grow spiritually and to 
become a part of dynamic living. From the cultural standpoint, the 
machine does help to free and elevate the worker when the tending 
of it requires alertness of mind, versatility, trained intelligence, and 
creative imagination. Further, if this training gives the worker a 
clearer eye, a delicate sense of touch, a more dextrous hand, and if it 
makes a more humane person of him, it is really more than trade 
taning—it is a liberal education. Dewey, in Democracy and Edu- 
ten can. be “Occupational training, if related to the culture pat- 
it Ths e poan culture to the level of understanding 
that set a : his Is necessary to break down attitudes of men 
with the she = artificial barriers separating those who work 
mind,” rom others who pursue creative activities of the 


culture” means more than human nature and in- 
refinement and broad education, the ideal of 
r schools should be the same individualistic self- 
Mare the Saas g een emphasized from Plato on down. Since all of 
n S and gir] rives, range of emotions, and reasoning powers, 
fs Nationa] S should be made to realize that differences among 
kway, 34.7 due in the main to our language, habits, customs, 
` and behavior, rather than to our biological differ- 
US by imitati ts are merely learned attitudes that have 
"asion Not har Or th _ and adoption from those around us. We 
Ite, Ulture üe € notion that there is a Chinese, Negro or Cau- 
live * ` that all of at one group is ipso facto superior to the others. 
d our eyy, _ YS Partake of the social environment in which we 
"e represents a fusion of many ways of behaving 
29 
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that are passed on from one generation to another. The biggest t 
as 


will rest with teachers with imagination who are wel 
cultural backgrounds and human insights and who ar 
youth and adults to deal satisfactorily with new and c 
problems. The school along with other agencies 
recognize the dangers of blind adherence to past 
growing culture pattern of today is to serve as a d 
individual progress, with tolerance toward others, sh 
sibilities and desire for social improvement. Cultu 
all who must work for a living; it should grow with muty 


Must be alert to 


aring of respon- 


al under- 


standing and deep appreciation for the need to think, feel and act 4 


together in accordance with democratic values and standards. 


High Points 
THE ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER 


When the American troops occupied Bingen some time in March 
the conductor of the column, Topics of the Times, said that Caroline 
Elizabeth Norton’s poem returned to his memory. He hrad referas 
to Bingen on the Rhine with its famous opening, “A soldier of 
Legion lay dying in Algiers.” It appears that this soldier was 
at Bingen—“at Bingen on the Rhine”. Almost every stanza 7 
with the refrain, “Bingen on the Rhine”. . + mentions 

What interests me as an antiquarian is that the columnist nic it, 
that “there was a time when most American school Se Se aaa i 
thousands of them by heart”. Like many another laudator gerates 
acti, Mr. Simeon Strunsky, who is Topics of the Times, hps on thé 
when he thinks of the school children of another time. a many 
Rhine appeared in many readers of my own school days uite task 
of us would repeat the first line for its rhythm but it was Toreove! su 
to memorize the fifty-six long lines of the entire pe aie would ve 
School children of an earlier day heard of Bingen, T Y cpildret 
more likely to know it from a stanza in Longfellow $ A i 
Hour, memorized by almost everybody as a school ae: 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 
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l grounded i | 
e able to assist 


traditions if the | 
Irecting force in ; 


re should be for _ 








 aNTIQUARIAN'S CORNER 
TH 


f this is introductory to the main theme of this paper: the 

All 0 oblem of what every schoolboy should know. Fashions in 

eternal Pa recitations change and many an adult is amazed to learn 

agua children don’t know certain poems and recitations he 
ay ust as his elders were likewise amazed. 


For example, the following was once supposed to have been known 
every school child: 
Stand! the ground’s your own, my braves! 
Will ye give it up to slaves? 
Will ye look to greener graves? 
Hope ye mercy still? 


by 


It is from Warren’s Address to the American Soldiers by John 
Pierpont. John T. Winterich, bibliophile, once wrote about this 
piece * ; 

“It is dangerous to say of any composition that every schoolboy is 
familiar with it, for schoolboy familiarity is an unpredictable quantity, 
but Warren’s Address to the American Soldiers, written in honor of the 
laying of the cornerstone of Bunker Hill Monument, June 17, 1825, once 


ranked high on the scroll of declaimable favorites, and still has power to 
stir the armchair elocutionist.” 


A this class I would place also the stirring address of Spartacus to 
ae the flowery oration on Toussaint L’Ouverture by 
ha 5 Phillips, the mournful recitation on the death of Benedict 

ad, and the fiery piece on Maximilian Ropespierre. These were 


always ; , 
ri ‘YS mcluded in oral work in my school days. Readers may think 
other old favorites. 


Measy 
Ow $ the extent of a person’s familiarity with what one ought 
The ș 
Meas 
talk 


boy», 


i oe is used as a double symbol. Some use him as a 
Snorance as in Ben Jonson’s Cynthia's Revels: “What 


4 ‘ 
of his learning? He understands no more than a schoole- 


ver è | : 

mh ‘S More often used as an imaginary pundit whose 
‘Metsary “dge puts to shame a supposedly ignorant intellectual 
a 


caula 
~~ I Was famous for the use of this device. French and 


$ 
Joh 
Co ? T. 


Wint . 
lobhon, Pos pos Essay on Pierpont, Savonorola of Hollis Street, (The 


» New York, 1935.) 
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Sanders, editors of the Reader’s Macaulay,* say of this: 
who assembled all his allusions to omniscient schoolboys 
divined that he had left a book of autobiography here’ 
self, Macaulay, who knew how to recite most of Marmion by hea 
at the age of eight, had rigorous demands that our quiz experts i 
meet. For example, at the opening of his essay on Lorg Clive 
Macaulay writes: 
“Every schoolboy knows who imprisoned Montezuma and who 
strangled Atahualpa.” Maybe the schoolboys of his day knew these 
things. Our schoolboys might recognize the name of Montezuma 


J] 
ee Someone 


: shrewd] 
A genius him- 


and identify him as the chap the Marines keep in the halls, but not _ 


even our Information, Please experts would be too sure of 


Atahualpa as the last of the Incas, who was strangled at Pizarro’s 
orders. 


Macaulay expected too much of adults, let alone schoolboys. How 


would any of us do on a corresponding quiz on American history 
facts? 


“But we doubt whether one in ten, even among English gentle- 
men of highly cultivated minds, can tell who won the battle of Buxar, 
who perpetrated the massacre of Patna, whether Sujah Dowlah 
ruled in Oude or in Travancore, whether Holkar was a Hindoo or 
a Mussulman’. Maybe this ought to be given to the chap on the 
Times who complains that not enough facts are stressed in our iit 
tory teaching! 

The phrase was used long before Macaulay. It is found in Jeremy 
Taylor’s Real Presence, etc., in this form back in 1654: S 
schole-boy knows it”, Every schoolboy was supposed to ni 

great deal in those early times for Robert Burton in Tip path 
of Melancholy (preface to part 3) declares, “Every schoolboy ers 
that famous testament of Grunnius Corocotta Porcellus at ‘ a i my 
ends”. (Burton’s book first appeared in 1621.) In y | of 4 
mention that a few of our schoolboys do know this mos pi 
Pig, first mentioned by Jerome, and discovered in ae se 
1505. It can be found in an old Latin reader * sometimes i. 
club programs in Franklin K, Lane High School. 


york 
*The R Sanders. (New 

e Keader’s Macaulay, by W. H. French and G. D. Sa 

The American Book Co., 1936.) th. (A™ 


* Roman Life in Latin Prose and Verse, by Peck & Arrowsm! 


: ‘a Co., New York, 1894.) 
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re that our schoolboys who are so often accused of knowing 
a wl be pleased to know that so much knowledge is attributed 
so 1! ; 


to th 


- a ROSENBLUM Samuel J. Tilden High School 


MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WARTIME TEACHING 


The following list of references has been prepared by a committee 
for the National Council for the Social Studies with the aid of a list 
compiled by the American Library Association. 


War—How Can We Prevent It? 


1. After Victory . . . Questions and Answers on World Organization. By 
Vera Micheles Dean and C. Grove Haines. (Headline Series, No. 50.) For- 
eign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 1945. 96 
p. 25 cents. 

2. America’s Foreign Policies: Past and Present. By Thomas A. Bailey. 
(Headline Series, No. 40.) Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 1943. 94 p. 25 cents. i 

3. Citizens for a New World. Erling M. Hunt, ed. National Council for 
a Social Studies, 1201 16th Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 1944. 186 p. 


4. The Crimean Conference—What Did It Settle? (University of Chi- 
Chie Round Table Transcript, No. 361.) University of Chicago Round Table, 
S D 37, Ill. 1945. 29 p. 10 cents. — 
niet Oy i Oaks Documents on International Organization, (Depart- 
ernment zeen Publication 2257.) Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
rinting Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1945. 22 p. 5 cents. 
Lerner felon, Organization After the War. By Max Lerner, Edna 
National co Herbert J. Abraham. (Problems in American Life, No. 15.) 
aty-Scho ES il for the Social Studies and National Association of Second- 
cents >: Frincipals, 1201 16 Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 1943. 56 p. 
7. 
line Serie Threshold of World Order. By Vera Micheles Dean. g 
York 16, N. z ` a pe soe Association, 22 East 38th Street, 
i . 70 p. 25 cents. , 
; te to Peace, Simon and Schuster, New York. 148. 437 p. 
n fosals for the United Nations Charter: What Was Done at Dum- 
Beant y Clark M, Eichelberger. Commission to Study the Organi- 
10, Tp, oce 45 E. 65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 1944. 32 p. 10 cents. 
New Yor Ai p or Decision. By Sumner Welles. Harper and Brothers, 
i i » 431 p. Ea 
ee ‘save the Peace—Documents, (Department of State Publication 
ington atendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
es 2 , D. C. 1945, : - 
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12. U. S, War Aims. By Walter Lippmann, Little, Brown, 


ty, Washing. 


ton Square, New York 3, N. Y. 1945. Each pamphlet, 30 cents Series 
` com- 


plete in one volume, $3. 

14. Are Cartels a Menace to World Peace? (University of Ch; 
Round Table Transcript, No. 358.) University of Chicago Round Tan 
Chicago 37, Ill. 1945. 29 p. 10 cents. Table, 

15. The Bretton Woods Proposals. U. S. Treasury De 
ington 25, D. C. 1945. 13 p. Free. 

16. A Commercial Policy for the United Nations, By Percy W. Bidwell 
Committee on International Economic Policy, 405 West 117th Ga n ; 
York 27, N. Y. 1945. 65 p. 10 cents. ma 

17. The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals: Economic and Social Cooperation 
(Problem XIX.) Universities Committee on Post-War Internation Prob- 
lems, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 1945. 38 p. 5 cents. 


18. First Report to the Governments of the United Nations by the In- 
terim Commission on Food and Agriculture. United Nations Interim Com- 


mission on Food and Agriculture, 2841 McGill T i 
D. C. 1944. 55 p. Free. a a 


19. Monetary Plans for the United Nations: A Layman’s Guide to Pro- 
posals of the Bretton Woods Conference. By Mabel Newcomer. American 


D. C. 19 { t. 26 p. 15 cents. 


m 20. A Peace That Pays, By T. P., Brockway. (Headline Series, No. 48.) 
oreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 1%. 
96 p. 25 cents. ; 
21. The Sinews 
York. 1944, 271 p. 


i 22. W. hat Foreign Trade Means to You. By Maxwell S. Stewart. (P ub- 
PI Affairs Pamphlet, No, 99.) Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
laza, New York 20, N. Y, 1945, 32 p. 10 cents. 


23. World Economi Int ernational 
Labor Offic mic Development. By Eugene Staley. tn 


N e, 734 Jackson PI - D. C. 1944. 218 P. 
$1.25, paper; $175, cloth. S Wa Washington 6 


partment, Wash- 


of Peace. By Herbert Feis. Harper and Brothers, New 


/ Social Progress—How Can We Work For It? 


24. Education and the Peo i Policies ~ sl 

— s ples Peace. By the Educational toO ing- 
a National Education Association, 1201 16th Street N Wọ, Wash! 
on 6, D. C. 1943. 61 p. 10 cents. (The 
Ren International Frontiers in Education, William G. Cart, h 57 
Walau: SOL 235.) American Academy of Political and Social Soens. $250 
doth, treet, Philadelphia 4, Pa, September 1944, 180 p. $2 pap 
34 l 


945) 
a 
Boston, 1944, 235 p. | BY Company 
Prosperity—How Can We Promote It? 


13. America’s Place in the World Economy. (A series of Hes 
lets.) Institute on Postwar Reconstruction, New York Universi * Pamph- 
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The International Labor Organization: What It Is, How It Works, 
k- It Does. International Labor Office, 734 Jackson Place NW, Washing- 
C. 8p. Free. : l 
a rane ers in World Order: An American Appraisal of the League of 


Nations Harriet E. Davis, ed, Columbia University Press, New York. 1944. 


75. : i 
272 2 a ding Europe—After Victory. By Hiram Motherwell. (Public 


Affairs Pamphlet, No. 81.) Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 1943. 32 p. 10 cents. 

2. Relief and Rehabilitation Study Kit. (Six Pamphlets and a study 
guide.) National Planning Association, 800 21st Street NW., Washington 
6, D. C. 1945. $1.75. 


30, Slaves Need No Leaders. By Walter M. Kotschnig. Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, New York, 1943, 284 p. 7 

31. United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture: Final Act and 
Section Reports. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1943. 61 p. 20 cents. 

32. UNRRA: Organization, Aims, Progress. United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, 1344 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington 6, 
D. C. 11944. 34 p. Free. 


Freedom—How Can We Extend It? 


33. Colonies and Dependent Areas. (Problem IX) Universities Commit- 
tee on Post-War International Problems, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 
8, Mass. 1943, 32 p. 5 cents. 


34. The Great Decision. By James T. Shotwell. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1944. 268 p. 


my” International Safeguard of Human Rights. (Fourth Report, Part 
= Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 43 East 65th Street, 
ew York 21, N. Y. 1944. 24 p. Single copy, free. 
i : eace as a World Race Problem. (University of Çhicago "e 
m, 1 ranscript, No. 335.) University of Chicago Round Table, Chicago 3/, 
4 344. 30 p. 10 cents. | 
Fisch = Price of Free World Victory. By Henry A. Wallace. L B 
ie r Publishing Corporation, New York. 1942. 32 p. 
vidual The P rotection by International Action of the Freedom of the l 
ar Int tikin the State. (Problem X.) Universities Committee on = 
1943, 2 i i e Problems, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
* 9 cents, 
Bare United Nations and Non-Self Governing Peoples: A Plan a7 
“>. Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 45 East Oot 
Ww York 21, N. Y. 1944. 8 p. Single copy, free. 
nscri orld Wide Freedom of News. (University of Chicago Rae a 
BN, 30. os 347.) University of Chicago Round Table, Chicago 9/7, UL 
- 10 cents, 
k k k k 
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New U. S. Office of Education Publications l 


The Schools and Recreation Services. Washington, U. S. Gover 
Concerned primarily with the school’s responsibility in pr 
Concerned primarily with the schools responsibility in pr 

helping to provide recreational opportunities for the children 

the community. | 

U. S. Department of the Interior. Yorktown: Climax of the 

Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1941, 
Series, No. 1.) 26 p. 15 cents. 

Portrays the closing campaign of the American Revolution tig 
guage of the participants. . e lan- 
U. S. Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Wartime Report on Child 

Labor. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944 ri 
Free from the Children’s Bureau as long as supply lasts. j p. 

A brief appraisal of what has happened to the young people of the coun- 
try at work and in school during the period of the war. Covers such aspects 
as number of children at work, number illegally employed, and the next steps. 


Ament Print. 
Oviding or ip 


Revolution, 
( Source Books 


* * k * 
Veterans’ Education 


Educational Opportumties in Indiana for Service Men and Women. Indian- 
apolis, Ind., State Department for Public Instruction, 1945. 34 p. (In- 
diana. Department of Public Instruction. Bulletin No. 176.) 

Prepared as a brief survey of the curricula and facilities of the universi- 
ties and colleges in Indiana for the use of service men and women who wish 
to avail themselves of the educational opportunities provided by the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act. 

t + * * 


World Organization 


World Organization, an Annotated Bibliography. Prepared by Hans sere 
richt. New York 18, N. Y., Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, ( 
West 40th Street). 1945. 16 p. Free. ; nies 
Classified under the headings: books, pamphlets, directories of agende? 
and bibliographies; 4th ed., revised January 1945. 
j * * * * 
Peace 


: the Air- 
The Waging of Peace. A Program for the Air Age Prop sia he Associa- 


Age Education Committee. Washington, 6, D. C. a r Educa- 
tion of School Administrators, A Department of the os 
tion Association of the United States, 1944. 48 P. 25 er atte youth tO 
Suggests a plan for enlarging the scope of. education i nite in 2 o 
meet the demands of the air age. Proposes that all p program on 
gram directed at world understanding. The purpose hs 3 apprecia ae 
be to promote the improvement of human relations ‘a perp? 
cultures, understanding among people, and discussions 
interest in the maintenance of peace. 
* * m # oo! 
nar 


and youth of 
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URAL EDUCATION 


Post-War Problems . 





jNTERCULT 


war Problems in Business, Education, and Government. Papers pre 
ented in a Conference at Vanderbilt University, March 1-3, 1944. 
Nashville, Tenn., Vanderbilt University Press, 1944. 146 p. 


Three of the discussion programs dealt with domestic issues and plans; 
ie fourth was devoted to a consideration of our relation to the rest of the 
e 


Post- 


rid. The Conference made clear the interrelation of education, business, - 
world. 


nd government and the need for united leadership in meeting post-war 
a 


problems. t * * * 


France 


» 

France, Crossroads of a Continent. By Helen Hill Miller. New York 16, 
Foreign Policy Association (22 East 38th Street), 1944. 96 p. illus. 
(Headline Series, No. 49). 25 cents. 

Discusses France in the past, present, and future, and includes a chapter 
on The future of the French Colonies, by Vernon McKay. This pamphlet 
is one in a series designed to provide background information on international 
problems of the day. 


JESSE GRUMETTE Abraham Lincoln High School 


A 


ECONOMICS AND INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION— 
MR. GOODMAN ANSWERED 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION. In his critique of my article 
on “Economics and Intercultural Education,” Mr. Arthur Goodman 
has raised a number of issues relating to the philosophy of the social 
Sciences and intercultural education which should be clarified if we 
are, to move ahead in educating for democracy. I should like to 
consider those issues in the light of his specific objections. 
ar, Goodman is greatly disturbed by the fact that, along with other 
Thi Scientists, I have jettisoned the concept of “ethical neutrality. 
S he suggests, is exactly what the fascists have done. I submit 


at this contention is only a half-truth and a dangerous one, to boot. 


ik y PARTIALITY. It is true that militant democratic thinkers 
i iSite "d, Dewey, Lynd, Myrdal, etc., have rejected the notions ot 

e co restedness” and “ethical neutrality” in their work, But when 
Etec nsiders that ideas are weapons, that the present war Is, n 
acts is ka ar of ideas, that any attempt to neutralize the meaning ot 
for their ntamount to the surrender of one’s cause, then the reason 


Position becomes clear: the struggle against the anti-demo- 
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cratic way of life cannot admit of any “impartiality.” Only min 
on the planet Mars without any democratic convictions—or fascist 
ones for that matter— could afford the luxury of intellectual and 
spiritual neutrality in the present ideological conflict. i 
Furthermore, because these frontier thinkers have dropped th 
concept of “ethical neutrality” does not mean that they have dis. 
carded the scientific approach to society—which is what Nazi social 
scientists have done. Indeed, in their scholarly works, Lyng and 
others have amply demonstrated that it is possible to reject the idea 
of “ethical neutrality” and still exemplify the scientific spirit at ite. 
best. In the words of Karl Mannheim, “Neither democratic tolerance 
nor scientific objectivity demand that we should never take a stand 
for what we believe to be true, nor that we should avoid discussing 
the final values and objects of life.” To interpret objectivity regard- 
ing the social world to mean neutrality is, he maintains, to mis- 
interpret it. : 
And finally this same group of social scientists has gone on t 
point out first, that the most influential books in Western civilization 


from Plato’s time to our own, however factual in character, have , 


certainly not been neutral in their viewpoints; second, that even in 


works purely empirical in pretension, conceptions of value and 


“sides” appear in the choice of subject to be treated, in the basic 
assumptions of the writer, in his selection and organization of ma- 
terials, and in his overt and covert conclusions; and lastly, that if 
social scientists will not take stands, other thinkers and doers 1n the 
world about us will take them for us. Beard has written, 
sciences broadly conceived are ethical sciences, not empiria, nt 
or neutral sciences. Contemporary thought about the social ne 
admits of no other conclusion respecting their essential natur’- 


+9) te ist 

Socially and psychologically speaking, “ethical neutr ality oi 
as impossible for the social studies teacher. By —, uding 
topics, omitting others, or even considering all topics, by spirit 0 
some reading materials and excluding others, by the mik uncon- 
their teaching, social studies teachers are daily conscious Y 1 issues: 


; ; ; . socia 
sciously, expressing their most fundamental views 0” e textboo 


. : ieS—t 
Indeed, everyone connected with the social studies oes take 


ing 


writer, curriculum specialist, administrator, et 
some position on controversial issues. The in 
investigations of Rugg, Raup, Pierce, Beale, 
the influence of outside forces on the socia 
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: ynder 


“The social `, 
1, natural, 


rarcuLTURAL EDUCATION ——— 
I 


; O : 
ete be anything but neutral ! 
e 


Then too, Mr. Goodman suggests that by deprecating the notion of 
u „oartiality”, I am taking over the fascist ideal of social science 
P which research is “made over” to fit political doctrines or 


conclusions. 


NO TAMPERING WITH SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION. 


Nowhere in my article did I explicitly state or even imply that the 
trict process of scientific investigation should be tampered with in 
order that conclusons acceptable to some particular political doctrine 
might be arrived at. What I did maintain was that the findings, the 
results of social research did have an effect upon the affairs of practi- 
cal life. Gunnar Myrdal, for example, undertook the research 
project on the American Negro “without”, as he himself remarks, 
“any side glances as to what was politically desirable or expedient.” 
Yet his work will have repercussions on the political life of our 
country. Such after-effects are inescapable. Because medical science, 
for example, has determined that there are no anatomical differences 
in the bodies of Negroes and white people and because this and other 
facts will influence the political conceptions of people regarding the 
Negro does not mean that medical science either undertook this re- 
search in order to reach a political conclusion or that such political 
EA omni in any way invalidate the scientific method used to obtain 
ri i, 7 The social scientist or social studies teacher who claims 
ine “es is unpolitical” (in the broad sense of the word) and 
nothing to ‘vance to practical affairs, admits at once that he has 
ven to a about or to the social world of which he is a part. 
actua a i that one’s work is “unpolitical” cannot negate its 
at attem 4 connection with politics. It should be noted in passing 
dein p . at neutralizing intelligence are for the most part blows 
" Gue of the status quo. 
not what an states that the task of science “is to determine what 
Gene. to be.” This may be true for the physical or 
© social iene But to assign this circumscribed role as he does to 
Ver Seeks to nces is both to betray the meaning of democracy which 
the Purpose change society for the general welfare of all and defeat 
Bence ej Of democratic education which attempts to make intelli- 
Mr, Good ment of social change. 
-nan charges that the intercultural program outlined in 


is, 
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nd a shadow of a doubt the fact that the social studies 
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my article is “outright partisan propaganda” 
charge cites two of my theses. 


< 45) 
and in suppor{ of hig 


NOT PROPAGANDA. The first of these relates to m 
“students should investigate the age-long conflict between 
rights and property rights.” According to Mr. Goodman, t 
“demagogic phrase,” “a political catchword of the times.” 
he maintains, “There is no antithesis. All rights are hum 
including the right to property. The question what limitati 
to be placed on the right to property . . . is one of social policy, je. 
politics to which the most varied answers are possible.” This attempt 
to verbalize out of existence one of the most persistent conflicts in 


human 
his is a 
Actually, 
an rights, 
ons ought 


human history is, I submit, sheer casuistry. In the first place, Mr, ` 


Goodman admits himself that there is a question of limitation in- 
volved. And it is precisely at the very point of deciding what limita- 
tions shall be placed that conflict has been engendered. The American 


y belief that > 





: 
| 
= | 


Revolution, the slavery issue, the TVA, the FEPC—these are onlya `. 


few of the major struggles which have arisen from a conflict of the 
almighty dollar and the human right to pursue happiness. Secondly, 
the right to property is not an inherent, unalienable right. It is rather, 
as Marshall Field has recently pointed out in Freedom Is More 


Than a Word, “a privilege Western society has traditionally gt anted , 


to its stronger or more fortunate members.” ; 
Still on the same thesis, Mr. Goodman writes, “It is cesta n 
the task of the teacher to presuppose the intrinsic pai aahi 
right over other rights or to classify property rights as non- e am 
anti-human.” Nowhere in my paper did I classify property ia those 
non-human or anti-human”—as he implies I did. Ony ne ght to 
situations wherein property rights conflict with the ip = or non- 
pursue happiness would I designate them as poa iority 0 
human.” Furthermore, J did not have to presuppose the: pee uae 
human rights over property rights. The belief in eat 
been expressed by the giants of the American dem 
long before our time. They used, in fact, the V 
concept—which Mr. Goodman describes as 
cal catchwords of the times!”—to indicat 
lay. Teachers who believe with Jeffer 
Franklin Roosevelt that in the event of harged Wi 7 
precede property rights, can at most be c a in the 
crime of subscribing to one of the finest tract 
40 


ery same wor oliti- 
“demagogic 70" this 
e where their ‘ue and 
son, Lincoln, Meg ghoul? 
-+ human TBM: sous 
conflict “at, the He! 
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f fife. And teachers who impart this information to students 
ainting them with one of democracy’s broadest corner- 





[NTE 
‚way 0 


ECONOMICS AND RACIAL MYTHS. The other thesis in what 
Mr, Goodman regards as political-platform Clap-trap” is my belief 
that economics should: help to puncture a number of myths, among 
them the myth that “Negroes are lazy, unreliable, inefficient, etc., as 
workers.” Such teaching is both “misleading and dangerous”—thus 
Mr. Goodman. | 

It is “misleading,” he claims, if it gives the impression—to para- 
phrase him—that all Negroes are good workers. But what basis has 
he for assuming that teachers would attempt to puncture this myth 
by resorting to another myth? Neither my article nor any literature 
in the field of intercultural education proposes any such strategy, 
absurd on its face. If our students learn that there are reliable and 
unreliable workers among Negroes in the same proportions as are to 
be found in any other group, the myth will have been punctured. I 


agree with Mr. Goodman that any kind of teaching that misleads is 
—misleading, 


NING IN GROUP TERMS. We are told, finally, that it is 
serous to teach and think in group terms because it violates the 


a principle of regarding individuals on the basis of their own 
s. 


and oe I believe, Mr. Goodman has confused his semantics 
“ics—to the detriment of both. 

‘caching or thinkin 

“thical when the 


ut to indicate t 


g in group terms is only dangerous and un- 
group terms or descriptions in question are false. 
Musical life of hat the Italians as a group have contributed to the 
because this et America is to do no violence to semantics or ethics 
“Stroy false atement about the Italian group is true. To fail to 
troup TE oe labels—merely because they are couched in 
Stoups only as to invite disaster, for such false generalizations about 
n too Tve to feed potential race-rioters. 

that We ar ’ © Use of “true” descriptions of groups does not imply 
Politan © to think or teach that every Italian we meet is a Metro- 


e ; : and i 
tery; es, In fact, intercultural practices as exemplified in the 
Seeing u & @pproach of the Youthbuilders, lay great emphasis upon 


y . . e 
Iduals as individuals. 


Y when false labels pinned on whole groups will have been 
4l 


lt is onl 
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s d IS H , 
will have been substitut y „x 2" holder. A glass slide may be prepared of almost an 
rn away and accurate ones | have be ed for : al 2” x i y 
iat the zigeal principle of meeting individuals as individuals | P igh or printed material you want all the students to see at the same 
. Can : , 

really begin to operate. , time. Projector—In this instrument, the ima is 
: ei The Opaque J MORY ge source is the 
The whole tenor of Mr. Goodman s approach, which, unfortun- a a picture. If the teacher does not wish to cut the picture out of ' 
ately, is still shared by a goodly number in educational Circles, can ttle the entire book is inserted into the machine and the picture 


perhaps be best characterized in the words of Mannheim 
written: “The unconscious tendency to neutralize learning 


hidden desire for self-frustration seem deliberately to avoid situ. 


who hed projected i this manner, although mounting each picture on a card- 
4d l hoard base facilitates handling. In our school, some departments have 

and the -collected groups of pictures related to units of instruction. 
‘ficulties associated with the use of the opaque projector are 
‘tions in which one would be forced to learn the essential things and si, eae weight of equipment, and overheating. The kann wattage 
to take a definite stand. par is high and the instrument is equipped with a fan for cooling. 
WILLIAM NosoFSKY Brooklyn High School for Specialty Trades It is suitable for use in a classroom which has opaque curtains. Visibil- 
, Pe ity is not good enough for use in large assemblies. Because of the 
a weight of the equipment, RE ya ne building becomes a 
f; roblem. Arranging the physical set-up in the classroom is time con- 
ORGANIZATION OF A VISUAL AID DEPARTMENT nl Unless the instrument may remain in a special visual aid class- 
FOR SCHOOLWIDE USE “J 4 room to which the teacher may bring his students, purchase of this type 

+s of instrument is not recommended. 


A fully-equipped motion picture theatre will probably be part of 5. The 16mm. Sound Motion Picture Projector—It projects the 


the physical plant of the school of the future. In the meantime, {| > sound motion picture film one is accustomed to seeing and hearing in 
many schools will face the transition problems inherent in school- | the fon picture theatre. Silent films may be projected on a sound 
wide use of Visual Aid equipment. At Abraham Lincoln, we hae f a p sound films may not be projected on silent machines. The 
solved some of the problems and are presenting our experiences in a Aen ine is more complicated than the silent projector and more 
' | ) & 1s necessary to learn to operate it. No license is necessary and 
the hope that you may find them helpful. ? i PA : flm is not inflammable. At the Abraham Lincoln High School, 
| ehe | ri = ap and operate this machine. Any teacher who wishes to learn 

PLANNING. In planning a visual aid program, a knowledge 0 | Perate this machine can do so. 


kinds of projection possible in the classroom is helpful. The wn f 
tion of the projectors will be followed by a listing showing os 
the sources for films, sldes, film strips, and other mest ? t to 


NUMBER OF I 
Projector should 
Visual aid 


NSTRUMENTS. How many of each kind of 
h the school own? This will depend upon the scope 
; ; . ‘ector—LThey are silent nen: program and the size of the school. Two 16mm. 

1. The 16mm. Silent Motion Picture Projector— erate Projectors and 
complex and boys of high school age quickly learn tp Oe of fim f %a good one of each of the others described seems to 


l . Sta x . e bd 
They project movies, and the image source is @ Tani proje =} Priation of a which may be quickly outgrown. An original appro- 
usually about 400 ft. in length and requiring about 15 mint series Of f and ear are out 1200 dollars and yearly grants dependent upon wear 


| doo of il ° e es | s . 
2. The Film Strip Projector—This 1s oper mn, fll The en | Nay be elaine Ges’ Although there are some advantages which 
dividual pictures are joined on one ad d the teac ory A | 1 Of proje multiple purpose machines which perform many 
are flashed on the screen one at a $ : | “Ong, J&Ction, in general, relatively light equipment simple in 


; š r ed to tel . truction 
i ‘shes. The series is design + of inst ICH. meane 
got ag td unit ss slides | “SSignateg p airing no removal of small parts easily lost, and 


. iew a i 
technique, develop an attitude or teach or revie glass ‘oht = o ; E eee 
í 3 The Glass Slide Projector—Translucent images att pulb, ie ia | re Perform one kind of projection, is recommended. 
i i ination 1S 4 wi 0 siz |. CE 
projected on the screen. If the illumination, ssrooms d f a S. I , l o , 
intensity is excellent. They may be used i san oil te ved 2n appr the Director of Visual Instruction in your school 1s 
shades drawn, and project nicely in me Kodachromes y this a lite ade fro a aton for using rental material, his choices may 
projector uses a 3” x V. ia ke g have been desig” i covided with | d OW ma Toader field of sources. However in the suggestions 
popular. Although special apa a standard machine PP”: d Y of the sources are free. 


slide, they may be projected in 


as 
42 
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A. For films, film strips and slides available to New York c 


and distributed by the New York City Board of Edu ity Schoo} 


Cation con 


1. Miss Rita Hochheimer, Bureau of Visual Instruction 110 Li sult; ed 
? ly 


ton Street, Brooklyn, New York. ings, 
2 Dr. Frank M. Wheat, George Washington High sg, He 
Street and Audubon Avenue, New York City. | Col, 193rq 
B. For source lists of film, film strips, slides— a 
The pamphlets distributed by the Bureau of Radio and V; 
New York State Education Dept., Albany, New York: isu 
C. For rather complete listings, the following catalogues: 
1. “1000 and One’—The Edycation Screen, 64 East Lake Sis. 3 
cago, Illinois. „Chg 
2 Educational Film Catalogue—H. H. Wilson Co., 950 Univers d 
Avenue, New York City. , University ; 
D. For major film company productions considered suitable for daei 
room projections, the sound films listed in the catalogue: 
Motion Picture Distributors of America j 
Teaching Film Custodians į S 
25 West 43d Street, New York City p 
E. Motion Pictures developed by large corporations—Address a post- 
i card to the Advertising Department and ask for a catalogue of 


£ 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, distributes such films. 


F. Projection material which may be developed in your school. 
1. Motion pictures by members of the staff. Many teachers 

travelled and taken movies which may be valuable for classroom E 

jection. Specialists in the school may be granted an appropriatio 


“choot” movies for certain units of instruction. 


5 i ough 
” movies taken while travelling. If enous 





al Aids f 


"E re ibili 
 Sponsibility for the visual 





yat AID DEPARTMENT 


cation. A fair degree of mechanical aptitude is helpful. So is a 
„owledge of optics since he IS continually called upon to solve prob- 
ms of physical set-up tor Mage projeccion, Many classroom fail- 
„res will be prevented if the directór knows enough about electricity 
to locate or prevent shorts, install a fuse if necessary and make minor 
electrical repairs in the equipment. If the director of visual instruc- 
fon or one of his assistants has had training in the physcal sciences 

he routine of the department runs more smoothly and more tim i 


may be devoted to creative planning. 


The Visual Aid department should operate froma centrally located 
room. This should be large enough to store all equipment safel d 
to act as the office of the Director. It shoud be about the size A m 
average classroom so that experimentation with image projectio a 
possible. In it are stored workbench, tools, cables, AE Thi films 


yis 


le 


J n literature, filing cabinets, steel cabinets equipped with com 
f mation locks, screens, splicer, and many other items found i 

| af combination of busy office and workroom in a 
Visual material they distribute. Modern Talking Picture Servic, | $ 


In some i iecti 
Attra mae mage projection apparatus is distributed among 
interested in using it. There is no centralization of 
| shoolwide > aid program. This mili 
| . ‘ itates against 
[vi mEn, on apparatus and the development of a sched 
€ms of maintenance and operation are technical 


| and the 4 

| Pparatus ma 

y be rel 

st. The modern É egated to a storage shelf where it collects 


Many teachers own “8mm oved : 
the appro f the sual a : 
schools request 8mm. projectors, these may be placed on | et attenton of a r” a. am 1s so extensive that it requires 
list for purchase. r dachromes. The shon | from i; teachers aware of oo information service is necessary 
2. Glass slides. Many teachers own 2"x2" Koda or written marr Ton da 'stributing cente the possibilities. Material borrowed 
photographer can make a slide of almost any pict ritten material a | determined 7S must be ordered in advance for showings 
you wish projected. School songs and ge i Mat” type p ateg; cements o in advance, The visual aid department i 
easily transferred to a plastic base of the ra h slides. i N in terms of new material nearly every d : receives 
tape and glass plates should be obtained to finis be cut out of pe, A "ated i Of the Program of th ch ry Gay. These are evalu- 
3, Pictures for Opaque projection. These may This facilitates os | "Sul a: © Program, So € school and discarded or incor- 
and magazines and mounted on cardboard a, jg the teache’ acl : È exact “partment to th a of the possible contributions of 
dling and a department may build up unit Lorne entite pook is ' | = to ter ven will Ebar actıvıties of a school are listed below. 
not wish to cut the picture out of the boo‘, is mannet. i "Solved a8 organizati upon the school and will grow from 
projected 1m the} ional and administrative problems are met 


into the machine and the picture 


, ition of th panies 
VISUAL AID DEPARTMENT. Recos® school &% oot 
visual aid department 
person chosen to direct the depar 
tributions. He should be interested in 
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dministration of oi gol i 
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achig he de 
ve Partment 
© obien: may hel 
2 n lanting of the ne to develop the concepts and 
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. 3, rve i 
gs, Contributi ‘© enrich the syllabus. 
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sible at Parent-Teacher Association meet: 
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4. Club directors find visual aid material very valuable m | 
our department to help in their after school programs, call upon 
5, The Visual Aid department is regularly asked to assist į 
bly programs by projecting a map, the words of a song, or ie : 
be used in a lecture. At other times, part of the program in the Sty | 
bly is a Visual aid film. These films have been received enthusiastic 
and have achieved full status as possibilities in assembly plannin 
6. Whenever the administration desires to develop an attitude, s 
late enthusiasm, develop good citizenship in a phase of school th | 
create air-mindedness, organize bond drives and scrap and vane A 
lections, or achieve any of the numerous objectives that together z 
stitute character development and wholesome growth, the visual aq $ 
department tries to help. Films are produced to assist in nationwide $ 
drives. If the problem is a local one, intelligent selection of titles and 
careful timing brings gratifying results. . a 
7. Alumni love to see films taken while they were at school. The 
old spirit is born again and the evening is off to a good start. 
8. Many teachers take part in evening activities that are educational ' | 
in nature. We try to help with image projection whenever we cal. f 
9. Teachers who give in-service alertness courses have used the 4 
equipment and material of the visual aid department. 


DEPARTMENT. The | 
director of all teaching | 
e the work of his | 
tomatic | 


PERSONNEL OF THE VISUAL AID 
best arrangement is one that relieves the 
assignments so that he may be free to supervis ed al 
department. Many problems of organization settee own to sift | 
ally in this way. However, until the department g the orgie | 
cient stature, this may not be possible. CE 7 outlined. z 
tional set-up at the Abraham Lincoln High Se ii r | 
may be helpful. We have developed a visual al P ticipates in afte! | 
tions during the entire teaching day and ia > of prefect peri \ 
school programs. . The director has been reliev | 
work but carries a full teaching program. buildin 


: i -ai om as 2 n 
Teachers are assigned to the visual aid ro E thé department a 


ssigh | 
g? do | 


J 
| 











t 


sities fof image —— gs each new assignment means 
-difficult problem for the director so that rotation is kept at a 
minimum. e . ; 

Boys who volunteer their services to the visual aid squad are called 
visual Aid Assistants. They belong to the Visual Aiders club which 
meets as often as necessary after school. They are proud of the 
contribution they make to Abraham Lincoln and are part of a tradi- 
tion that has been established. Their honesty record to date is per- 
fect. They cooperate with each other in the solution of real prob- 
lems, The experienced boys train the new ones who in turn mature 
into the leaders of the future. Leadership is recognized in the solu- 
tion of daily problems. We like to feel that there is citizenship train- 
ing in this cooperative living. We know that there is technical and 
scientific growth associated with this work. Boys have been placed in 
jobs requiring skills they have learned in the Visual Aid department. 
A sense of usefulness and a feeling of personal dignity are often 
developed in guidance department problem cases. 


“a ATION OF ROUTINE. Department routine must 
00 . . e 

a ae mea! and be organized in such a fashion that every 
uick] 

quickly and accurately the business of the period. We have evolved 


4 system that 
. may find it tory It is outlined below because we feel that you 


The fil t 
m order is prepared during the preceding term by the di- 


rector, ; 
the Tiy ir the probable date of school opening and also 
Prepared for ae holiday S and examination weeks. A calendar is 
"achers ‘ following term on one sheet, and the dates when 
0 or are not likely to order his equipment are blocked 
Sie mime for Possibilities and help of the individual 
ii week of the i ed in the ‘selection of titles. They also indicate 
‘This jg; tt they would like to have the particular visual 


Can not 


Curces 
departm = 


‘ à 1 | IS is 
ined in the routine O r Im . à A ; 
ae — ppr anea whi mis | he te n a borrowed material will be received when 
e operation 1 business "gin | ITecty © returned promptly. With this information, 
It is very difficult to conduct departmenta d chance mectine g ow} Afte Makes out his order a 


accomplished through bulletin board notes Senate is g j5 pe | 
hall or lunch room. Nevertheless, gae irati mal, 1 a | 
operation ís excellent, Many of the og e hoo! adm dete | 
have resulted from teacher suggestions: ` -e teachers < a p 
has adopted a policy of limited aig S che mess48 4 
from different departments, they carry 
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er 
Usin acknow] 

e hs . A . 
te & the g; Sment is received from the various sources he is 


Ce e direct 
date È On thi or makes up a chronological list of films to be 


k 1S li = b . 
| tyny “Vailaby ist he indicates the title, number of reels, source, 
b+ Ded and 4° an 


istribute 5 € department that requested it. These are 
to the departments for bulletin board posting. 
47 


that reports to the visual-aid room may know > 
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In addition, interested teachers are informed ) ia a g 
blank immediately before the receipt of the mate: 
give a description of the material to be received anc 
table on which the teacher may indicate = : y, 1 room, an | 

uipment is desired. These slips are dropped in a ` : 
equip Order bose TOMORROW. ie ale in this article, the term visual-aid 


box and are then entered on a Teacher C C = FOR 
on the Visual Aid Room bulletin board. 7 Te has been used in a restricted sense to mean image projection. In- 
ad 7 


orders directly on the Teacher Order Boz : assigning a director to the visual-aid department, the admnistration . 
Projection equipment is nambi or ec should recognize that the problems are many and varied and are 
to allow for immediate check. All image so ource: -about the equivalent of those 1 faced by a busy First Assistant in our 
pictures, film strips, etc., are numbere d, c cate ai High Schools. It is not unlikely that the school of the future will 
that they are readily available. A twen' Evora have a First Assistant in Visual Aids assigned to it. The scope of 
the term Visual Aid will be increased to include all kinds of regalia 
nate conflicts, consult with teachers in ¢ which may be used in the classroom. The science teachers always 
showings for the day. We have found tf it is n bring charts, models, apparatus, slides or films into the classroom. 
rush orders successfully with personne | changir Other departments fraduepiiy] use such equipment although the possi- 
Abraham Lincoln Welbeesicenaoeen p er: Aled bility is often overlooked. 
teaches wia interfering with fhen wor rk o ftherd poe end by taking a peaks at the school of the future. A movie 
re and stage will be part of the physical plant. Films, slides, 






























ypcHANICAL DRA WING | 
„ted before they leave ho Masar Aid room. The tester gives us 
k. of three signs— “O.K.” —“Short”—or “Open circuit.” The elec- 

ur school may be able to design one. It makes a fine 
chool aiaeleats morale, 





trician in yo 
i contribution to s 


rule is essential for smooth operation. Tt K 


Orders are filled during prefect period and period one, 
boys fill out er z A aked ts which 4 tne W strips, si and projects will be closely correlated 
ba t tells the V | rious curricula. Radio and tel 
an order board, in turn tied to the equipme eT ells | ie presentation of A OE to: a, piian will be used for 
uld be done with } r the development of recognized 


Aider what the order consists of and what sho 
each period of the day. This instruction sheet is. made a i 
duplicate. One is attached to the machine and the other 1s F 
on the master order board which hangs in the Visual Aid room. 


uni 
pbs character training. Small groups will be in charge of 
alist. The community will be invited to share these vital 


absorbing €: 
xperiences and st 
ally, physically, Bei students and teachers will grow spiritu- 


When a squad reports to the Visual Aid room, they cai e pUL I. SIEGAL tellectuallyss, Eearatiaie 4098 ams 
master order board. This tells them exactly where a “hl a a Abraham Lincoln High School 


and what projections are scheduled for the period. 


each sheet on the Master order board is attached to, ne ei i MOTIVATION IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
so that Visual Aiders may refer to it any time. “Fo 2 


Can m 
jist Wat the Ee avid rar ay | 
eliminated. The Teacher Order Board on which teacher "ding rawing be taught like any other subject? Does 


in decia» drawing cla z 
they want is not enough since teachers often need h heta n ed l ing Se Ca ssroom allow for ANa E 
al Aiders in ee ‘Sons in an mechanical drawing be so motivated that 
the type of equipment they need and Visu A e struct; mechanical drawing will lead to advancement and con- 
large clean instruction sheet to follow. m ent. le aii results ? 8 3 
ui i 
The cable-tester is a very important part of “a Ber 
supplied with orders travel around the school os i _ To plow $° 
rough handling. They develop shorts and open C! to Deane 
uipme? ent serio 
fuse in a classroom waiting for projection ing 764 dy” PO ast 
or to fail to get power after a preliminary ie “née a 
sad and produces the wrong effect upon the te 
48 















ese are Si 
Mechan nical q ns of the questions that are commonly asked by 
ên Classes ‘Wing teachers and out-of-license tenchers who are 
€ new my to teach in this subject. 
, rie 
Ar pig amer that comes from industrial arts thinking gives 
ae 3 wer. The stepped up war production, pre-induction 
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courses, and the broader modern base for mechanical draw 
it imperative that mechanical drawing teachers present 
mechanical drawing in the same way that any other sub 
A realization of the facts of the follow-up statistics ¢ 
students who take mechanical drawing is that the students regard thi 
subject in the same light that they do any other subject, Teach 
generally must accept this and not persist in the belief that mecha 
cal drawing has a superior motivating power because of its special- 
ization or because it involves motor control., Only about five : 
cent of the student body in this subject become draftsmen. A large 


1945) 
ing Makes 
; and tea 


percentage take it as possible aid to engineering. The’ greatest a 3 


centage of students really just have it on their programs. 


WHAT DO WE WANT? If this is so, then surely the mechanical 
drawing teacher must first ask himself, “What do I want from these 
students?” Shall I insist that they produce a finished drawing that is 
acceptable to industry? Shall I take all the time necessary to obtain 
this high degree of skill and drawing technique? Or—is the mechani- 
cal drawing classroom a place to learn enough skill to discuss a 
modern language by means of pictures on paper? Is the drawing in 
itself a sufficient accomplishment or is the story of the drawing, the 
story of the processes and materials the part of mechanical drawing 
that is important? I believe that the story is important. The a: 
of expression, the symbols and methods, the shop processes, ! : 
industrial practices, the tools and machines, the use and Fake 
—these are the things which give mechanical drawing its par 
vitality in this modern age. From this base is drawn the mo p 
for the subject. It is on such a foundation that the teacher me a 
a subject the student will discover to be interesting and n 


OLD HANDS AND “QUICKIES.” During the last Yn, york 
had occasion to observe draftsmen (old hands) and q" foyment 2t 
side by side. The quickies have been able to obtain a: without 4 
$1.25 to $1.50 per hour after six weeks training wit watt drafting 
year’s experience. The man from the shop with one ompi pÀ 
experience is on a par today with the old aa > n 
work of both groups without knowing either the one draw 


that tee! 
draftsman or the history of the drawing reveals he“ uidis 


objects while the other draws lines. Upon questioning ws 
admitted to a complete lack of interest 1n the P 
50 , 
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I have . 
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hop procedure. The drawing is well-executed but at 


i e of s ‘ 
jgnoranc it clearly shows this lack of appreciation and knowl- 


dge of the information required. This situation compels industry to ` 
tt down the work so that small groups are well supervised. Fur- 


shat “on-the-spot” training is necessary as well as a great deal of 
checking and correction. Thus, it is felt that these concentrated 
courses with their tremendous emphasis on pure drawing fail ade- 


quately to prepare the draftsman for the job. In the high school and ` 


junior high school courses there is time for all the other factors 
which make for good well rounded, well motivated projects. 


STUDENT DEVELOPMENT. Not only is mechanical drawing 
taught in a mechanical drawing classroom but the development of 
students goes on as well. Pedagogically, this is the more important 
aspect of the classroom. The function of the classroom to bring life 
situations to the students so that they will be helped to find their 
place in them is the dominating factor in all democratic education 
but is the one usually pushed to the background because of the mass 
of teaching material and the enthusiasm of the industrial teacher. 
Basically, the students are important even to the extent of sacrificing 
the subject matter. Any subject can be regarded only as a means for 
motivating the educative process for human beings. Especially is 
this so in the industrial arts set-up: The subject matter must be 
“arranged and re-evaluated so that the lessons stem from the child’s 
a of view and not from the industry’s. Everything that is taught, 

fae at the teacher’s command, all his inventive ability, all 
idene a arny sentence, and every action displayed in front of 
Mea must be what they can understand and grasp. If a thought 

Pressed but not seeen or heard what value does it have? 


P 
thee TICAL APPLICATION. As the practical application of my 
Should like to compare the “before and after” periods in my 


own t ; À 
e da ing, In our course at Haaren, one of the early problems 1s 


lowin wing of a half-lap joint. The problem is built around the fol- 
zontal fee nanical drawing elements: projection, vertical and hori- 
Plate jg ne, centering, layout, simple dimensioning and lettering. The 
Use of Purposely simple because it provides an introduction to the 


i rawing i i “feel” of 
© instrumen ng instruments. My teaching stressed the 


ion an d 


ject ts, the drawing of fine lines, the appreciation of pro- 
all the other teachable elements covered by this one draw- 


sı 
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ing. I spoke only of the drawing, the triangle and tee square, Į 
would correct the students until they held the pencil Properly ang 
maintained a sharp point on it. Our work was slow and method}. 
cal, The attitude in the classroom was—"What are we going to do 
with mechanical drawing anyway ?” 

Of course, using a purposeful object while learning to draw with 
the triangle and tee square is a tremendous improvement Over draw- 
ing vertical, horizontal and slant lines in design boxes. However, the 
chasm between the students and the subject was still unbridged with 


the lack of “something” not attributable to IQ. I believe that this . 


gap can be bridged by the teacher if he develops discussions in the 
classroom which will reveal not only the students’ thinking and ma- 
turity but the implications of the work they are doing as well. With 
this in mind, we devote the early days of the term to recalling our 
shop experience and shop tools. We look around us and find things 
that have been made: benches, tables, chairs, stools, machines and 
airplanes. We transplant ourselves imaginatively and proceed to 
make some simple objects. It becomes apparent almost immediately 
that this mysterious drawing of lines has already been done by all 
boys. A vital relationship is established between the line, the saw cut 
and the edge of the object. The pencil is now a living tool. It is the 
saw, the plane, the chisel that cuts objects on paper just as we would 
cut the same objects out of wood. The same problem mentioned above 
takes on new meaning. It is part of a screen door or a Bcogtee ae 
we build it! We selected the lumber from the rack, cut to mae 
size, squared it off, put it into a mitre box, sandpapered and a z 
it. Now, in the mechanical drawing class, we go through the ‘ free 
_ process using the pencil for reality. By means of pichen cae 
hand) we examine and build, appraise and design. Given 7 oa 
ments of drawing at this point, the student carries out me 
conclusion of a full lesson. 

The teacher is the link between the subject and © J aims 2 
tween the ideas of citizenship and all the other educations tively in 
the student. In order to lead the student to participate a pai 
all these endeavors the teacher must stimulate the $ 
morally and mentally. 

Mta alim in vcacheniieal drawing is as necessary Gc 
generally. The plate is merely the application © 
learned during the class discussion. _— 
SAMUEL S. SCHIFFER 
52 . 
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TEACHING LIFE-SAVING IN HIGH SCHOOL 


tn June, 1944, Gaetano Florimo and his friend Frank Gattuso 
were drowned in Cook’s Pond, Yonkers. How ?—Well, a group of 
friends left their East Harlem homes on Sunday morning and took 
the trip to Cook’s Pond. Only Gaetano was unable to swim, yet all 
four climbed aboard a makeshift raft they found on the shore and 
shoved off. They paddled out to the center of the pond; the raft 
tipped and all four were thrown into the water. Gaetano called for 
help. Frank bravely went to his aid; the others swam ashore. When 
found later, Gaetano and Frank were still locked together, dead. 

Florimo was a student at one of our high schools. Had swimming 


been a required course, he would still be alive. If elementary life sav- 


ing, such as a novice or non-swimmer can readily perform, had been 
part of the curriculum, both Frank and Tony would be in class today. 

There are other Frank’s and Tony’s whose lives concern us. Their 
lives and well-being concern us more than the acquisition of learning. 
In this particular field, there is so little needed: no extensive training, 
no special equipment, just several lessons dramatically presented with 
occasional refresher drills. 


I propose that the course included below or any variation that 


ein the field be incorporated into the Health Education curriculum 
ot every school in our city. This can be either on an official or teacher 


Volunteer basis and can be presented preferably during May and June 
of each year. 


In . e n 
those schools that have swimming pools, demonstrations are 


i = effective. The ideal would be, of course, that every 
n ionia ASE but actually perform the procedures outlined. 
methods can be par a keep in mind at all times is that these 

e practiced by all levels of swimmers but are pointed 


the 
rea j ; 
swimmers t mass of students who are either novices or non- 


Water- Safety and Elementary Forms of Rescue 


A cons; 

a ren ne number of those who seek recreation in and on the 
unsafe Pract; € to swim, and do not distinguish between safe and 
Wency wit ir because of lack of knowledge and skill. The fre- 

mentary hes ich many such persons get into difficulty makes some 
"Bardlese nowledge of life-saving almost a necessity for everyone 

i tS swimming ability. 
tive for many persons to attempt to aid anyone in 
ut the Prompting of this instinct is not always followed 
SS 


'S instine 
grave da nger b 
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by a reasonable and sure course of action. Losing one’s life N 
attempt to save another from drowning in many instances dacs 
indicate heroism nearly as much as it does bad judgment. ¢ w 
it has never made matters any better when the hero was nly 
with the victim. 

There are a whole series of forms of rescue by which doo 
_ persons may be aided with little risk to the rescuer. Some re rts ; 

no swimming ability. These are reasonably safe methods whic a ire 
and should be used under the circumstances by anyone whateves 
degree of his swimming ability. The swimming rescue should pt 
be attempted if a safer means can be found to aid the drowning 
person. 


Causes of Drowning 
Non-Swiummers: 
1. Going beyond their depth. 
2. Stepping into a hole. 
3. Fast current. 
4. Exhaustion, fainting, heart failure, etc. 
5. Dependence on water wings, etc. 
Beginners: 
1. Over estimation of ability is most common cause. 
2. Exhaustion and panic in not reaching an objective. 
3. Cramp, etc. 
Swimmers: 
1. Bad judgment. 
2. Exhaustion. 
3. Cramp. 


4. Illness. wey ilio 
5. Injury that may have been caused by diving into $ 


and striking the head or diving from a height and falling flat. : f k 
A great percentage of drownings also occur among users 
craft especially canoes or home-made rafts and usu 
swimmers. Caution! Unless you are a strong swimmer 0° 
canoe or similar craft. 
Evidence gathered over a period of many years close t2 
tively that a vast majority of drownings occur very shallow wate! 
near an off-shore float, close to lifelines, where wih 
pitches into deeper water, or close to the edge of 3 pe rocedure 


ds O 
happens and of metho riser 
Knowledge of what happ e element © See act 


water 


ti rescue eliminates largely th ing | 
effecting a res me drowns As to a5 


makes possible sure, controlled action. 


. oe œ rescuct, 
occurs, any person in the vicinity, as a po 


tential 


SS 










pe SAVING — 


sims lf only two ee “Have I the ability to aid?” “By hit 
Rescue Methods 


For the non-swimmer, methods of possible rescue are limited to: 
|, Those that may be made from shore. l 
2, Rescues made by wading. : 
| 3 Those made from small craft and with special equipment 
From shore or float, edge of pool or boat, reaching assists ma 
made by: ) | y Re 
1. The hand reach. 
2. Leg extension. 
3. Extension using sweat shirt, etc. 


4, Extension using pole, oar, paddle, tree branch, boat hook. etc. 


Sere ASSISTS. Accidents which happen within arm’s 
Se a 7 e shore occur most frequently in swimming pools with 
Penaicular sides, off the edges of floats and rafts, in streams below 
over-hanging banks. In all such | i ivi 
satheiéaer esas such cases, the procedure for giving aid 
he wiper xi P a a for the rescuer to drop to a prone position with 
éctenil a hand te ge over the water without overbalancing, and 
position o € victim. If the victim is beyond hand reach the 
n may be reversed. Thus wi 
the edge and the bade Sn, us with a good hand-hold or grip on 
Presented to the vier 4 = the water the fully extended legs may be 
On shelyi ~ Sani 
; ng and wf 
ng the surfa a precipitous shores or on trees overhang- 
lon Of the Eiu. two things is neecssary for the self-preserva- 
center of gravity i either he must have his feet securely braced and 
800d hand-ho d on aa back of the vertical or he must have a 
i e victim, | i rm branch, bush or rock before he attempts to 
the t current, the + seizing a victim who is being carried along by a 
dy comes to ees must brace and merely strive to hold until 
Tip of the Saves orizontal position. Once on the surface where 
n° If ty nt is not so strong, the victim can be drawn to 
or © people ar 
er, holdine 1; € present, one should always act as anchor 
ĉn the victim = him by the feet or one hand. 
AN et “nity wi a out of reach, a quick survey of the imme- 
ls Weapon Of the ani always reveal something that will serve as 
g, Which if ae of arm. This may be the coat the rescuer 
ipped off quickly and held by one sleeve may 
SS 


ce, one 
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be flung outward another arm span. The branch of a tr ee, a fchi 
rod, an oar, a paddle, a pole or a boathook seized and ma inig 
most to the victim will give him the hand-hold he needs k 
may be pulled in. EES 

An instrument, (4) above, of this kind pressed firmi 
chest even when the victim is beneath the surface will 
ably be seized instinctively provided the victim is still conscious, 
THROWING RESCUES. 1. Hand lines can be used b 
coiling the line and throwing two-thirds of the coil while 
the other third to feed off the other hand. When the victim ha 
firm hold he can be hauled in slowly. 


2. The Ring Buoy can be thrown beyond the victim and drawn _ 
into his grasp. The victim may then be drawn in slowly. Note: One 


foot must stand on the end of the line. 


FREE FLOATING SUPPORTS. This includes those objects 
which may be dropped, thrown or pushed to a drowning person. — 
Examples include boards, planks, oars, logs, boats, boxes. These ate 
only temporary aids and must be followed by more positive eae 


to bring the victim to shore. 


i, ey 
WADING RESCUE. Victims of accident 1n shallow water can 


‘ng more 
helped by wading to the rescue. The rescuer needs nothing 


than a cool head, a firm stance and a sure grip on th 

him on his feet or pull him to shore. It 1s mee ai 

rescuer to grasp the victim rather than to allow ei 

hold. The back of the wrist, bathing suit strap, co 

hair offer a secure hand hold for the rescuer. os 
The rescuer should always keep his body inclin 


to taK? 


sn a È Jowly. | 
ward shore and should draw the victim in ve” y sowy e, You may f 


‘tim into shore 
Caution: Don’t attempt to push the victim 


push yourself into deep water. setik may al 


All the extensions used in making a shore a i | 
effectively by the wading rescuer. be used by ê m 

Most of the methods outlined above may cuer is inaded ovin 
people to form a human chain when one =r outside t° 7 ai” A 

Swimming rescues are, of course, comp ae when â wea ; shot! 
of the non-swimmer. There are times, howe siqnculty ° 


into 
mer is present when another person gets 


56 


945) 
ved end. : 
© that he f 


Y against the 
almost invar. € 


y simply ; 
allowing , 
$a. | 


SS ee ee | 
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e victim to place | 
dvisable for the | 
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aucATIONAL EXHIBITIONS 
E 


sistance beyond standing depth. One cannot say that he should let 
is victim drown rather than attempt to swim to the rescue if no 
r or means 4S available. Nine times out of ten the novice will attempt 
„ rescue anyway. If it is but a matter of a half dozen Strokes, an 
untrained person may, if he wants to take the risk, swim to a posi- 
ion behind the victim and seize the hair. Then, turning on the side, 
he should stroke hard to regain the beach. If it is found that no 
progress 1S being made, the novice rescuer can let go and save 
himself. Avoid any other contact! 


The methods of rescue outlined are those recommended by the 
American Red Cross Life Saving Division in its Manual, Life 
Saving and Water Safety. They are meant for use by both the ex- 


pert swimmer and the novice and are the result of many years of 


experience and experiment in this field. Study them and use them 
should the need arise. 


CHARLES A. GILBERT 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITIONS 


In all the careful planning for our formal education, we hav. 
“ai given enough thought to the creation of an informal gather- 
& Place large enough for students and faculty to pass through or 


to stop for a f i . 
; ew minutes of qui i j is- 
cussion, Fo quiet contemplation or informal dis 


can be mad 
activities, 
Altho 

thought «yr the walls of an educational institution have rarely been 
Come to th as a part of the teaching program of the school, we have 
educational realization that besides their structural function there are 
€ made a eee that they may serve equally well. Rather than 
80rical cing! ackground for art objects, hangings, statuary, alle- 
an atmosph oo Es paneling or other treatments supposedly lending 


“ducation ili learning, let them become a strong support of the 
al Program of the school. 


© a particularly vivid and living part of its instructional 


OR Aus 
large ACTING ATTENTION. Well planned exhibits covering a 
llowing enough background space to set them off 
st means for attracting attention. Space is most essen- 
Wding is the besetting sin of the life of the city n 


rea an 
i ii are the be i 
: vercro 


r this purpose, the lobby or main hall of a high school ” 
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We in schools are exposed to overcrowded in 45) 
and halls as well as to the confused and nd 
displayed in trains and cars. To and from school we pass an ak 
ment of shop windows and building fronts of every size and ae 
Nowhere is there a resting place for the eye to absorb some be a 
quiet, order, or organized arrangement. Therefore, the frst au 
that a student or teacher on entering the school should see ; 
spacious, ordered, and well organized display to counteract the ir a 
fused and mixed impressions and mental pictures formed on ia 
way to school. | ë 

The museum rooms installed in most of the newer high schools 
are not so situated as to serve this purpose of reaching the entire 
school body every day during the entire day. 


tant. 
lunchrooms, 


thing 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM. In Bay Ridge High School, one of 
the older buildings in style and structure, the problem has been 
solved this year in a most successful way. A wall area in the 
central part of the main hall consisting of 250 square feet has just 
been covered with celotex and with it has been covered a wide 
assortment of panels and small areas that previously made exhibits 
impossible. Now this wall has been transformed into an active and 
productive factor in the life of the school. The main corridor and 
the foyer help to centralize all of the school’s activities. An informal 
place of learning has likewise been created. 
; =~ : nal centers 
Since class and school visits to museums and educatio if 
are necessarily limited and difficult to organize, it is me: 
bring museums to the school as far as that is possible. iii 
services are expanding and our huge new wall space ne choo! 
challenge to us to bring dynamic and large exhibits to 
show" 
ART IN WARTIME. From the Museum of rn Eii tech- 
ing of Art in Wartime was a splendid example of aid e at a OS 
nique. Large readable captions and explanations aarin 
tance, with varied reproductions and well mounte 7 af: 
create a standard for exhibits new to the aho tat close p 
inviting. Students were seen studying this exhi arly take ‘et 
throughout the day. Many coming to school SS g at the ci je 
study and enjoy this exhibit. The enforced wa stop and study 
gives faculty members a little time every day 
exhibits. | 
58 | 
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{TIONAL E XHIBITIONS 
gous: OF PAINTING. Much satisfaction was expressed 
yASTERS , ne of thirty large, beautifully mounted reproductions 
over os ‘Metropolitan Museum on masters of painting. Captions 
from sevised helped to make the student and faculty body aware 
that We f the prized possessions of this museum. Language classes 

som” "erial of interest to them, based upon the various nationali- 
í ee artists. English classes used them and Art classes were 
i special time to study them. General regret was expressed when 
A exhibit was removed. 

One must not, however, allow the school to grow accustomed 
ian exhibit or to accept it as a permanent installation. The develop- 
ment of alertness and intellectual curiosity is possible only through 
varied and changing appeals. Results of our exhibits can best be 
measured in the expression of regret upon the removal of an 
exhibit and the disappointment upon viewing this huge empty space. 
Curiosity as to what is coming next is an added stimulus to the Art 
Department to create and assemble timely exhibits reaching the 
interests of all the departments. One of the next exhibits will be a 


f gtaphic one on “Publications—How Produced and Reproduced” 
| which will incorporate work of the English and Art Departments. 


P , 
ARENTS’ NIGHT. At present a large exhibit of student work 


Art cl ; - ; . 
contemporary chillosnrihee ir helping to acquaint the school with the 
: phy of art instruction. For ‘Parents’ Night” 


s exhibit was 3 . g 
expression a a cael timely, demonstrating student power of 


| el 
| “ative work, l as the joy and satisfaction to be experienced in 


To kee mop 
resourcefulness ° ay moving takes much time, enthusiasm, and 
ot only plans sts ts. Madeleine Bowles, in charge of this activity, 
akts the snit the exhibit material at the museums, but 
Packing, che clin lity for such important details as expressage, 
E the a and finally hanging the exhibit. 
S © exhibits, Miss se aware of the value and usefulness of 
Schoo} f izabeth T. Fitzpatrick, Principal of Bay Ridge 
ough with talks to the students in all the 


the go, PTOgrams 
tho » and in her message to the students published in 


0 
for herse Paper st 


E .. res . 
titi = e aa sed the need for every girl to set cultural goals 
u 


ity, 


po 


Inted : iewi 
a out the opportunity of viewing these ex- 


Rreat 
Cc r e . . 
Xploration in the many cultural centers of this 
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Although we cannot measure the results of such learnine : , 
of formal tests and ratings, we, as educators, know that selfuin Tihs | 
thought, observation, or reflection frequently leave deeper and tt | 
lasting impressions than assigned class work. More 
ae Bay Ridge High Soy 


\ 


e, 1945) f 
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THE FOUR MAJORS 


Verb. Noun. Adjective. Adverb. These are the major parts of 
speech whether our evaluation is based upon their importance n 
sentence or upon the relative length of the word lists which igh 
be compiled under headings of the parts of speech. There would | 
not be much left to the English dictionary after these four major 
lists were extracted. In the activities of Vocabulary, Word Study, | 
and Work Building, their major importance stands out. 

A complete word has a form for each of these major parts. The 
change from one part of speech to another is most commonly made | 
by means of a suffix, but may be made by a shift of accent or by 
means of a prefix. Classes which stumble and groan over an assign { 
ment in the meanings of suffixes often find it much more interesting | 
to study the part-of-speech significance of these same sul 
meanings introduced only where they are needed to differentia Ba | 
tween two words in the same part of speech. After working mh 
with suffixes and their effect upon the part of speech of a WO" 


. . ay be formed 
classes find novelty in the prefix be, by which a verb ao a con 


/ 


— 
=~ SA 


ETO A: 


A ° e e : 
from a noun or an adjective, and they get real om T iiè part of | 
more tricky device of shifting the accent to c | 

+ nction | 
speech. junction 


° š ° ed in con 
A lesson in the Four Majors 1s best introduc 


with the grade vocabulary. A list of five W 


e ° ose— WO 
ulary: event, possible, direct, satisfactory, SUPP 





the Four Majors, becomes: o Adverb 
Verb Noun Adjective eventually 
me t eventual possibly | 
eventuate even pl aly | 
possibility r á dined torib | 
i direction dire sal dy. d } 
direct m ti satisfactory suppos? i 
satisfy satisfaction s - E 
suppose supposition suppoe 
For prefix and shift of accent, add: tie 
becalm calm contrasting 
contrast’ con’trast 


60 
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Co paint sat eee 


ords from oe E by | 


y 
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sap FOUR MATORS auu 


spils arc quick to see that the adverb is invariably formed by 

of the suffix ly. Why bother with a meaning for that suffix? 
anil pupils of their own accord will list noun suffixes, adjective 
pi as, etc., and all are easily taught that the verb is most commonly 
” rasal word to which suffixes are added to form the noun or the 
adjective. Words which begin with noun or adjective and work 
packward to the verb are learned in a lesson of exceptional words, 


with the suffixes ate and ify as makers of verbs. That ate may also 


form an adjective is best taught with the corollary that the a in the 
yer form is usually pronounced more definitely than in the adjective 
form. i , 

` For lively young minds with a flare for exploration, the Latin 
reasons for all these things offer interesting fields of research. For 
all pupils, here is an exercise which calls for active use of the 
dictionary, combined with the type of thinking which begins with a 
good guess and ends with the verification or correction of that guess 


_ by reference to authority in the form of the dictionary—a form of 


thinking very common to all of us.. 


pone or two pitfalls need to be guarded against. The suffix er (one 
i ee to be denied a place in a Four Major exercise. It is 
endings “i cape: of the major forms of the word. The participial 
Rare = i should not be accepted as makers of adjectives 
tionary. Pre n ial form edly or ingly is to be found in the dic- 
complete or P m Tiia by the teacher should select words which are 
“Xercise should E So; that is, words to be used in a Four Major 
all of the forms rhe all four forms—or at least three of them—and 
the dictionary ould be words in common use or easily found in 
twenty to thirt he usual grade vocabulary list will yield from 
than ten should Sood words for such an exercise. Usually, not more 
aSses which ae In an exercise. 

udy word-building by means of the Four Majors 


Cir vo ° , ; 
tened cabularies better; they also find grammar 


olg and clarified through these exercises. 


Junior High School 79, Bronx 
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THE TYPE SENTENCE 


Language is behavior and like other behaviors it falls into 


terns. Examples of patterns may be found in the referi m i 
‘constructions, such as: ; hg 
Lève-toi : 
Levez-vous 
Ne te lève pas l 
Vous levez-vous? Je me lève. 
Vous êtes-vous levé? Je me suis levé. 
Each of these constructions has a distinctive rhythm and may 4 
called a type of expression. The implication is 


à that the type sen- 
tence is an effective device for the teaching of 


The process of learning a foreign language is 
tion but habituation. When the subject is taught in such a way that 
every time the learner wishes to frame the question, letus say, “A 


quelle heure vous êtes-vous levé ce matin?” he has to summon upa _ 


pD 


host of grammatical generalizations, we defeat our own purposes. 
In the present instance, the learner would have to consider, among } 
other things, that the object pronoun comes before the verb, the 1 


subject pronoun after, that he is dealing with a reflexive verb, a | 
a reflexive verb is conjugated with être, that the form of être in ts ; 


A 7 , . i 
case is étes, that it has to be combined with the past participle oN 


lever, and so on. © 


. ias sion “Vow f, 
The desirable alternative then is to teach the ae carrot 
levez-vous?” as a type and to impress the rhythm o 


a foreign language, $ 
not one of Tatiocina- 


etition 0! | 
the class by drilling a series* that calls for adequate rep | 


the type. 


Vous évillez vous? 
Vous lavez-vous? 
Vous levez-vous? 
Vous brossez-vous? 
Vous dépéchez-vous? 
Vous amusez-vous? 
Vous reposez-vous 


i ip j 

Vous couchez-vous? o j | 

3 his point along the ; a pabitt? 
jecti i t this s | 

An objection may be raised a 


1 l 


pak" | 


¢ 
2 
) 
i 
F 


 rocess consists rather in the pupil’s saying one exam 
P 


of conjugation, declension, person, gender, number, tens 


LANGUAGE AND MATHEMAT 


an aggregation of words. 
More than the 


yg TYPE SENTENCE 


The danger is that the process of reasoning it out may become 
bitual and not the end of the process, the sentence. The conscious 
5 ple of the type 
after another until the pattern, the rhythm, becomes unconscious. 
In the first instance, that is the one where grammatical analysis is 
employed, the lesson often degenerates into what L’Abbé Dimnet 
refers to as “les ‘tits details.” When the English expert in the field 
of language teaching, Harold E. Palmer, visited this country more 
than a decade ago he referred to this sort of thing as “bewilder- 


ment.” The young high school student is confronted with a barrage 


e, indicative, 
chy of gram- 
On the con- 
gtammar. It was simply a direct 
hed grammatical generalization. 


subjunctive, active, passive and so on through the hierar 
mar. The direct method did not eliminate this fault. 

trary, it spelled the apotheosis of 
way of leading to the much cheris 


ICS. The acquisition of a lan- 
greatly from that of mathematics. It is not a matter 
olving. In referring to the “arithmetical fallacy” in 
hing, Sweet has in mind the procedure of composing 
m a given list of vocables. The sentence is more than 

The sentence is a Gestalt, hence it is 
parts. It is a configuration, a pattern of 
tm drill sentences possess a distinctive 
the rhythm, the momentum of sentences built up 
nite pattern can bring about automatic reactions 
it. As Paul Passy put it: “le petit enfant appred 


intelle maternelle sans fatigue, sans effort pénible, sans travail 
Cluelle exagéré.” 


the ~ type Sentence 
type reign la 
ype. 


guage differs 
of problem s 
language teac 
Sentences fro 


sum of its 


koly: reover, unifo 
erit. The swing, 


according to a defi 
e EE a hab 


Speech, 


e is one of the devices drawn upon heavily in 
nguage classes. Let me illustrate with a German 


Wie lange ist er schon fort? 
Wie lange treibt er schon deutsch? 


lt iş Doss; : Wie lange argeitet er schon? 
Unn; Ossible t 
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e. o,°9 a e 1S ® usly J 
Right you are, the acquisition of a angr of “conscio re | 
i Then why not follow the princip onscious 4 the a | Depuis quant étes-vous ici? l 
sos led nscious?” Let the PUP! has form! E Depuis quand étudiez-vous le francais? 
knowledge unco : ! | 


e €puis quand travaillez-vous? 
° s nce unti J š , 
cesses involved in saying a pene | Depuis quand écrivez (lisez etc.) vous? 


i i i ithout 
8 into borin a full period on one of these types w 





ily í i nse. 
* Not necessarily in the Gouin se 
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Everyone in the class may be required to supply one example oi 
the type. 


45) 


ADVANTAGES. Drill of this kind has many advantages: 
1. If oral drill is being carried on to teach a x 
pattern, absolute accuracy may be insisted upon for the student h 
only to imitate the model, the type. | ası 
2. It affords endless opportunity for manipulation of certain el 
ments. Without the use of too much grammatical jargon, wae 
elements of the sentence may be modified as to person, numbed 


gender, tense. For example, take the reflexive construction above. 


The teacher asks. “How would you ask the same question of a 
young child?” 

A quelle heure te lèves-tu? 

Te couches-tu? etc. 
Then: “How would you order someone to do this?” 


Levez-vous! Dépéchez-vous? 


3. Drill of this sort may be introduced in connection with board | 
work. A given sentence written by a pupil at the board serves as 
the type. In this way, the board work becomes dynamic and vital 


instead of perfunctory. 
4. The type may be varied, one element at a time. You may vary 
the first element and keep the remainder constant. ¢§: Mit a 
Hut(e) in her Hand trat er ins Zimmer—variations: i is 
Stock in der Hand. Vary the last—ins Zimmer, ms H ms mes 
-Schule, in die Kirche, in den Saal. Palmer calls this sort © | 
able unit an “ergon”—from the Greek word for vor t learns t0 
5. As the number of types learned increases, the stu Tr be ee! 
read with greater ease because of the frequency with w : 
them. an end ” 
6. In applying this device, we teach grammar, a a p 
itself, but functionally, since we develop Sprachgé lin guistic seco a 
fühl” says Hagbolt, “is not a mysterious sort of d application 
sight but simply the result of energetic, peeing A 
essence it is exact knowledge merged in the erate into “ 4s 
7. Without permitting a reading passage to a make i Ne ie 
of corpse for grammatical dissection, we can § type of € f fo 
, +e At least one the 
for learning the living language. g manipulate? >., 
may be culled from the printed page 2° oh reading av! 
To illustrate:—a third term class in Fren 
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Pecific speech : 





Ppa WRITING 


e expression JI venait d'arriver. Before the period is up, 


s th i 
nm pupil in the class should have supplied one sentence of this 


Je viens de parler, je viens d’écrire, je viens de manger—Is 
viens de finir, il vient d’arriver—Que venez-vous de faire? de dire? 
de voir? etc. 

To sum up, I feel that greater emphasis should be assigned to the 
tiving language by establishing habits of speech through the imitation 
of language patterns. Furthermore, this can be achieved through a 
synthesis of the objectives of the oral and reading methods. 

Simeon H. KLAFTER Franklin K. Lane High School 


CREATIVE WRITING 


When the sixth term Creative Writing Group at Stuyvesant is 
offered the opportunity to embark upon a poetry-writing project, the 
exaggerated groans that might ordinarily greet the offer a, not 
ee for the group’s Previous experience in attempting vari- 
sla or SO essays and articles, short stories, and radio or stage 

ys has fixed in the members’ minds the realization that the ven- 


ture į : . 
item ver icalan will follow a pattern that has already crowned 
Ing efforts with varying degrees of success. 


BREAKING GROU 
© students are aske 


two dozen Poems d 
3 may wish to tr 


ND. As in their previous writing attempts, 
d to read aloud and to listen to approximately 
unng a week’s absorption of the sort of thing 
minds the various Aa on. Class discussion fixes in the students’ 
Work for ages: th emes around which poets have centered their 
Persona] experie €y are encouraged to select similar truths and 
the Poetry a for their own verses. Further examination of 
"tense em otio anid heard discloses that the writers have experienced 
"UNicates å ns recollected in tranquility,” which their work com- 
tional ei The students are led to look into their own 
i into t eit ma to the experiences or observations that they may 
thee’ of Som, orthcoming flights of fancy. Finally, the technical 
t Suggest y are studied, particularly figures of speech, allusions 
mi labe So amy a iled concepts, and rhythmic patterns (with- 

. ‘At the y kind), 
2 em Seven or eight school days given over to class read- 
on, the class work stems—with free adaptations— 
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IGH POINTs | hoe 
from Mary J. J. Wrinn’s book, The Hollow Reed. | 
thoughts and feelings of each of the student-writers are cevat 
for versification, he is encouraged to try his hand at various ie 
mic patterns, supplying an answer to a question in the į dentia yth. 
in which the question is asked, or imitating the metrical a Meter 
of a poem that has appealed to him. 


Before 


STATING THE THEME. While some members of the 
periment with many metrical arrangements, and others sharpen thei 
sense of rhythm by concentrating on one or two, ground-work i 
laid for the first step in the actual writing of the “poem” the tuda 
envisages. This initial step is the stating in compact prose sentences 
of the thematic material the writer plans to present. At the same 
time, or later, when his theme is clear on paper as well as in his own 
mind, the student adds prose statements of the detailed experiences 
or observations he will weave into his verses, referring whenever it 
seems desirable to poems already read, or others that seem suitably 
inspirational for the individual, in order to check on the material he 
has selected for himself. 

At the beginning of the third week devoted to the project, the 
writing class is acquainted with the use of the extended image, 6- 
pecially as it suits the simpler verse forms that the members 5 A 
class may elect to use. There follows a week of travail as is 
children are squeezed or stretched into Procrustean quatrains, 
quains, triolets, and even sonnets. | 

Students who have some difficulty in realizing the att 

i : lization in cat-nap 
—and others who whisk their way to rea ing out ê 


oo ‘ty of turn 
offered the solace, or the additional opportunity sy lai or in 


class ey- 


their poetic dreams 


parody, examples of which they are shown in an simpler o! 


ves 
school magazine, The Caliper. The parody paa T se 0 
accomplishment than a completely original piece 


word “go”. ting) 


: eading: wa 5 
THE HARVEST. At the end of four weeks of 1 emopts ! 


figuring out phrases and b oe 4 
ras ap fom the Oriental H okku to ker opita 5 W 
mentioned. Between extremes are epigran ae. Pt San 
spired by Adelaide Crapsey and Stephen, my 
Amy Lowell, Edgar Guest (and ry ) h 
Hopkins, John Donne, and Archiba 


Di 


rangement 


r 
eats, a harvest of poet mal W | 





weet 10407 L 







ONG OR SHORT? 


| terms of work with versifiers have been an 800-line “Thir- 
ee Idyll,” a sonnet sequence inspired by repeated reading of 
= i ey and Shakespeare, a ballade of enviable content, many paro- 
am Jario “Evangeline” and “Barefoot Boy,” “The Night Be- 
fore Christmas” and “Excelsior”, “To be or not to be” and the light 


yerse of F. P. A. And at least half a dozen poetic attempts based 


" on opening couplets supplied by the teacher—couplets designed to 


delineate the finished product’s content as well as its form—have 
turned out better than the students and the teacher expected. 

Beyond the tangible, or should one say visual and audible, results 
of experience in trying to write verse has been the satisfaction to 
the teacher of seeing a handful of students make the unassigned ac- 
quaintance of some our outstanding poets with whom contact 
promises to be much more than casual. 


ĪRVING ASTRACHAN Stuyvesant High School 


W-2?. 1040? LONG OR SHORT? 


There was nothing personal about the panic I experienced when 
our devoted clerk handed me my W-2. It was a purely routine, 
Professional panic. I suddenly recalled an item that I had read in 
the newspaper to the effect that this year over 50,000,000 residents 
of the United States would be filing tax returns, an increase of 


- 46,000,000 over 1940. As a teacher of almost two hundred senior 


ane economics, I recognized in the situation the “instruc- 
Sing g so dear to Harold Spears and the Metropolitan 
to “me tudy Council. Here was a real opportunity for the teacher 
ii dicated needs” and “serve the community.” A poll of my classes 
Dials, that about 85 per cent of the girls would be doing business 
= oy with the government on or before March 15, either seeking a 
in the = making a payment, and that everyone of their families was 
time ta Paying class as a result of the broadened tax base. The 
eay: ad come to depart from the course of study even if it meant 
ving the consumer without government protection for twenty- 
ur hours. 
he accounting department offered to cooperate with the Social 
es Department. and if the poor harassed workers in the De- 
Partment of Internal Revenue at 210 Livingston Street did a smaller 
“SNES this year than last in answering such questions as “Can 
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i if I earned $485 
father claim me as a dependent i | TTT 
=. rker?” they have Mr. Pruzan of the Bay Ridge High School t 
thank. 


1945) 


We were able to teach the essentials of the current 
about 680 students during their economics and bookkeeping Period 
and to about 700 students in the assembly as one phase of the Vic 
tory Corps program. The girls were asked to bring in questions 
that were puzzling their parents. Most of the questions were 
answered in the course of the lecture which was supplemented bA 
two large charts, reproductions of forms W-2 and 1040. A teni 
minute question period was provided for answering unusual 
lems. | : 

We hope that the instruction.on W-2, 1040-long and short saved 
some of the parents in our community either the mental anguish of 
trying to figure out their returns unassisted, or the economic anguish 
of paying anywheres from $2 to $20 for professional advice. We 
believe that this was a job for the schools and should be so recog- 
nized in view of the new situation which makes us all taxpayers. 


THERESA L. HELD Bay Ridge High School 


prob- 


ATTRACTIVE TEACHING 


l . ° , a 
A pupil from the 7B-8A class brought to the prie vay 
letter, carefully and neatly written by a member o A Aa 
viting him to observe the culmination of a unit on 
Bonds and Stamps.” a a SiO 
Upon entering the room, the supervisor was = eie aii 
dents, serving as a reception committee, who led D etch W25 
rear of the room. A hectographed program of t —— - wvited 35 
handed to him. He found that another class et graphed by 
guests of this program. The programs were ne of the chur 
committee which borrowed the machine eqn iA wore discs ra 
in the community. The hostesses and he ara or “us 
i ir chests, with the wo 
of = tag a on their c ppa _ b 
neatly printed. csterophone” bea Jw 
In front of the room there was a ni dren at home ê ook 
“Station PS3R”. This was made by ~ st, The pur! S “gen 
to be donated to the school after the broa  mi-cire ar arta 
part in the radio sketch were seated in a 








. pack of the microphone. The teacher’s desk was labeled “Control 
Foti” and was operated by a boy and a girl stationed there. The 
boy signaled to the various students who had a part to play in the 
d gram while the girl flashed large cards on which was printed 
“We are on the air,” “Silence,” and “Applause,” as signals to the 
audience. . r 
Scripts on the topic of selling war bonds were submitted by mem- 


bers of the class, from which a committee selected one which they 


edited and revised for the broadcast. Another committee, in charge 
of the musical part of the program, served as narrators and told the 
story of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt before playing the recordings of the 
Peer Gynt Suite by Grieg. Two students were at the victrola and 
responded quickly to signals from the control room. 

The master of ceremonies prepared his own script, but he “ad 
libbed” freely when the occasion required it. The final number on 
the program was a skillful rendition in choral speech of “Credo” 
by Elias Lieberman in which the whole class took part. i 

The entire performance was so well planned and executed that the 
audience, as well as the performers, seemed to be under the illusion 
that they were actually “on the air.” The teacher and the pupils had 
planned this program cooperatively. Good rapport between pupil 
and pupil, and between teacher and pupil was evident in this pleas- 
ant experience in which all shared. Dull, normal, and gifted chil- 
dren Were assigned tasks suited to their interests and abilities, and 
“sociated freely as equals in this presentation. A fine emotional 
“i Prevailed throughout, and the class was highly gratified when 

vited to present the same program before the next assembly of the 
entire school. 


' O. Grurricn P. S. 3, Richmond 


AN APPROACH TO POETRY 


a CHALLENGE. When the book exchange date arrived, three 
Copies Stalwarts were requested to get from the bopkroom = 
Broan o ntermeyer’s Modern American and British Poetry. _- 
fixe a rose to the high ceiling of our room. “Anything nae 
feelin ~ Universal cry. I was taken aback by the vehemence oft ets 
NY cla, ter having worked all term to establish a rapport with 

5S, a “togetherness” of discovery and a reputation for “inter- 
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esting” English periods, I was frightened at the pros 
drifting down a rhythmical sea to a watery grave wi 
“T know this was too good to last.” 


yy APPROACH TO POETRY 
nen they are wedded to appropriate rhythms, expressed in poetic 
w À 

Janguage, 


pect of their 


th the epitaph, with economical compression of thought. 


Designedly simple I asked, “Why e Procedure 

“What’s the be of poetry when it could be said so much, better in All of the members of the class had attended the Wendell Willkie 
ordinary speech: i . 2 

“And,” added a boy from a back seat, “Why?” | Memorial Congress held in school on the previous day. The poem 


So, they thought poetry unnecessary and unintelligible, « by Overstreet, In Memoriam had been read very effectively by mem- 


s j Besides” ison’ j kshop. : . 
said someone, “‘it’s awful to sit down with a poem and tr oe bers of Madison’s Radio Workshop. The speaker representing China 


me, i y to turn out d terminated his talk with a Chinese patriotic song which had pro- 
one just like it for our English homework.” They didn't Want to ra impressed the assembled students, ‘ ed 


write creatively on models. 


I had a problem. I gave out the books, made an assignment, no oe par you cite amr ut mare any examples of the 
further comment and determined to work out a new approach, . power of sound to arouse emotions? (Parades, martial music, guns 
a a. off Fort Tilden, yam sessions.) The reading of In Memoriam and 

Two days later and after a review of Mirrieless, Marguerite the song of the Chinese speaker at the Congress the day b 
Wilkinson, Boas and Smith, to all of whom I owe much of the | gress the day before were 


brought forward. The class agreed that the emotional stir would 


not have been as keen had the poetic rhythm been absent from one 
and the musical rhythm absent from the other. 


following, I had a plan. At the end of my day under “Do Not Erase” 
banners, I put on the board various samples of poetry. 


“I sprang to the stirrup and Joris and he; Wi g Question—How basic is th ? Di i 
I galloped, Dirck galloped; we galloped all three.” Sts { apoem that didn’ s'appeal of rhythm? Did «a REE like 
eo i you didn t understand? Why? As young children they 
“Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching! ck d pleasant associations with nursery rhymes and poems. They 
Cheer up comrades, they will come.” ae | remembered with pleasure 
“Where billow meets billow, there soft be thy pillow ; i k- dined on mince and slices of quince 
Ah weary wee flipperling, curly at thy ease p \ hich they ate with a runcible spoon 


And hand in hand 


The storm shall not wake three, nor shark overtake thee, À 


mging seas” | hey danced by the light of the moon” = 
Asleep in the arms of the slow swinging seas. É The y the light of the moon. 
w?” groaned the ] Y remembered the sing-song rhythms of the nursery rhymes 
children returning to their home room for their coats. pe | Tienes m Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater.” 
“No,” I cheerfully answered. “Were going to play ah and diss $ along Sies on the board. | 
Oklahoma.” That was a huge joke and they all a door gvi" = 1 Was—the į deri t: feel the rhythm or the idea? (Their response 
counted it. But when I left there they were outside the | - Then I quoted: 


“Are we going to have a poetry lesson tomorro 


odds on my word in friendly fashion. This was the plan: ri laughed. = = a a the pores tenia 
Aims er expresion : l be idea and ~ Pap oat that the tht was inappropriate for 
ing for poetry as em 3 out— ; 
oA. e pearl rac echo of on 7 the’ | “T sprang to the stirrup, and Joris and he.” 
stir. | tn ped a sound and sense | | ieies G siap hear? (galloping iiien and action sug- 
fa To — s e to the on i ab oat . t do fon race hoofs. ) 
organic unity O t efte \ 


i 4 os 
3. To demonstrate that emotions are ™ 71 
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“Where billow meets billow. . . 





” R 194 
i (suggestion of the 5 3] 


waves.) ean’s 
Records 
1. The Surrey with the Fringe on Top 
Listen ‘for: 


1. Rhythm—What does it suggest? 

2. When does the rhythm change? Why? They wil w i 
the relationship between sound and sense. nt out 
3. What would be the effect of the words of this song had the 
been written to the rhythm of Boogie-Woogie? y 

2. Waltzing Matilda (Summarize action for the students.) Listen 
for changes in rhythm. Why are the changes necessary? 


Application and Summary 

Open book test. Question—Which poems that you have read in 
the past have appealed to you chiefiy because their rhythms have put. 
you in tune with the poem and enabled you to share with the poet 
his experience? Some very good examples were offered.: Among 
them The Congo. ... The variety of rhythms that suggest the Jungle 
and atavistic African life were observed. When the bell rang, we 
were all “pounding on the table” together. ae 

The next day we explored the language of poetry—its unit a 
of conveying moods, pictures, sense impressions, ideas. : pir a 
parallel lesson to the detailed one above, we examined = ass 
sages on the board with these questions in mind. in soil 
the power of suggestion? What do they ce, ts > softness? 
mood? odor? touch? taste? feeling? heat! cold: Oklahoma were 
hardness? motion? speed?, etc. More recor ds e O Oldahoma” e 
played, “Oh What a Beautiful Morning! an -d hearing, 
listed as we listened first word pictures, and on seco 
impressions. 


U 
The third day we read together poems from 


sense 


which 
meye! 


rom thet ny jus 
conveyed an idea neatly and cleanly to bn ai ving ie 
preconception that poetry was vague and ney 125?" 


emerged from a unit on Inter-cultural peA ges H 
readily to Markham’s’ Brotherhood, Lang = K poen E 
Blues. and from a source other than Unter l 

Incident. The class enjoyed also the re ity ( 
Boys (F.P.A.), and When I was One an | 
72 i 


= cussion in which we all 








0ACH' TO POETRY 





AN APPR i 
That the class might apply their new awareness of rhythm, imagery, 
d thought in poetry I gave the following assignment hoping it 
ii make them read widely in their anthology. ` I have their word 


hat they read between seventy-five poems and “almost the whole 
ook”, before they made their final choices. 


ASSIGNMENT. Thumb through Untermeyer. Select ten poems 
which you enjoy because they make an appeal to your emotions 
through rhythm, and or imagery, or which you enjoy because they 


express an important or interesting idea effectively. Write a few 


sentences summarizing your reasons for selecting each of the ten 
poems. | / 

The result was that a set of notes which were neat appreciations 
of the poems selected were handed in to me by the children who had 
all of Christmas week for the completion of their assignment. Their 
papers were carefully read—some were checked to be shared with 
the class. Two profitable lessons were spent in appreciation with 
the checked papers as a springboard to Untermeyer and to open dis- 
participated—agreeing or disagreeing with 


ee of the student who read the poem and his appreciation 
iT, ‘ 


a. aa aroused in poems and poetry was intensely gratifying. 
reading = unasked, brought in poems which indicated they were 
us, Their l ry outside of their anthology to share with the rest of 
lage nterest and reactions were genuine and in some particu- 
refreshingly frank. 


i Lal thinkers, we considered the problem of the un- 
aPpProaches t poetry. Why? Why? They bewailed the flat-footed 
aired their i ti jih Teacher in ecstasy, class in a funk... . They 
Cludeg that Old prejudices and recognized them as such. We con- 
OW merits Poetry could “win friends and influence people” on its 
‘be eautifyl We agreed that poetry can tell a story, convey emotions, 
ing for : and clear at the same time, and satisfy in us that yearn- 
Ax Perfect whole in a compressed area. 


“tA WEXLER James Madison High School 
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A LIST OF FILMS FOR “HUMAN RELATIONS" 
The films listed present but a sampling of the many films és 
it 


ferent types which might fit in with the various aspects of Hu. 
Relations” —of “living together.” = 


Human Relation Series of Films 


A series of excerpts from full-length feature films des; a 
provoke discussion on problems of behavior in everyday to 
e = personal 
relationships. 
This series is available through the New York University Film 
Library, 71 Washington Square South. } 
Among the series, the following have been used and found appli 
cable to this topic: | : ppu- 
ALICE ADAMS (danca) . 
a dance. - 
ALICE ADAMS (money) . 
friends. 
BLACK LEGION (foreigner) ... running “foreigner” out to get job, 
BORDERTOWN .. . discrimination against poor member of racial mi- 
nority group. 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS (fishhook) . . 
of child when he does something wrong. 
DEAD END (children) .. . social conditions leading to crime. 
DEVIL IS A SISSY (juvenile court) ... treatment of boys by judge 
and parents. 
FAMILY AFFAIR ... everyday family relationships. 
FURY (lynching) .. . lynching, study of mob formation. 
LA MATERNELLE ... child deprived of mother-love. 
LIFE OF EMILE ZOLA ... racial prejudice (Dreyfus case). 
STORY OF LOUIS PASTEUR (anthrax) . . . conquest of an 
germs in face of opposition. — i 
WILD BOYS OF THE ROAD .. . adolescents adrift pon pee: 
The Joint Committee of Film Forums of the Ameria? sared 2 
tion for Adult Education, 525 West 120th Street, Se ai 
comprehensive list of films in connection with ar a M 
Nations (San Francisco) Meeting for Internationa rai 
These films might serve as a springboard for pins a differe 
aspect of this topic—the “living together” of Peay „chool P7? 
countries. Especially recommended for our prese 


lem are the following: , osevät, Mert 
THE PEACE BUILDERS ... NFB 10 min tomatic a in 
Stalin, and Chiang Kai-shek with mtag =< Shows ‘es Re 
conferences from the Atlantic Charter to operation an od pation 
international organization through military ae Unit 
Food and Agriculture, Bretton Woods; an 


i ization. 
Conference on International Organizatio 


. . a girl’s unhappy wallflower experience at 


. . effect on girl of being poorer than her 


. excellent adult guidance 
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> oF FILMS FOR “HUMAN RELATIONS” 
s 


y WE FIGHT SERIES . .. OWI (U. S. Army). 

pe LUDE TO WAR... 60 min. Fascism’s rise in Italy, Germany, 

PR Japan. Attack on Manchuria. l | jà 

DIVIDE AND CONQUER sas @ min. Demonstrates the - familiar 
Hitler propaganda technique as applied in conquering the nations of 
Europe and as used in the United States. l 

CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY ... OWI 20 min. (color). Official 
record of moving Japanese-Americans from the Pacific Coast to 
guarded inland camps. 

THE NEGRO SOLDIER ... OWI 45 min. Tribute to Negro Ameri- 
cans in our military history from the Revolution to this War. Also 
in sports, music,-art, and everyday life. 

HENRY BROWNE, FARMER . .. OWI 11 min. Southern Negra 
family of five, one in military service, accommodates its small farm 
life to helping win the war. f 

AMERICANS ALL ... MOT 20 min. Anti-semitism and violence in 
American communities. 

WEAPON OF WAR ... U. S. Army Film Communique #12. Anima- 
tion of medicine man trying to sell race and re 
crowd. Amusing and stimulating. i 

OUR ENEMY THE JAPANESE ... OWI 20 min. Japanese “unity” 
under Emperor worship and Shinto. 

. education and. military training. 

THE COMMON CAUSE ... BIS, A Chinese and American airman 
On one side of the globe and an English and Soviet Naval Officer 
rd demonstrate very dramatically and effectively how 

ARMY CHAPI unity cemented by the war will continue in the peace. 
faiths, 2 AIN ... OWI. Deals with the army chaplains of all 

- Life in the chaplain school, their varied and humane re- 


Le i in the training camp; their important duties and great 

The fo -C OP the fighting front. ; 
i ollowing films are 
In focusing att 


ligious prejudice to a 


Shows agriculture, industry, 


i suggested in that they may serve a purpose 
as to build u ention on the contributions of minority races, as well 
SONS OR ra ride in the achievements of race. 
of the = BERTY - ++ TFC. Story of a Jewish patriot in the days 
in his fi evolution, Hyam Solomon, who aided George Washington 
ght for freedom and tolerance by giving him financial and 
STORY op Pott, 
ioeie DR. CARVER ... TFC. Story of Negro slave boy who 
WAY INT education and became a scientist. er 
Eiger ate WILDERNESS ... a The story of Dr. - 
AS OuR Hower search for the cause of pellagra. 


P e So . . s ` 
NEGRO i ee and the progress being made in their solution. 


T ... Harmon. The contribution the American Negro 


1 maki 2 
l PEOP? ng in the field of Art. i 
ES OF CANADA ... NFB. Families of many European coun- 
7S 





OOD IS ... NYU. Problems of rural education among - 
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tries, including the French, English, Scotch, Irish 
Ukrainian and Russian, have settled in Canada an 
racy through cooperation and mutual respect, 
WORLD WE WANT TO LIVE IN ... Describes the wh 
pression of minorities by dictators abroad, and eyi der Olesale 
prejudice in the United States. Produced by the Natia 
ence of Christians and Jews. tonal. 


Discussion guides are available on some of these fl 


Ls une, 1945 


Dutch G 
nd built a dena 
Cs 


Confer. 


tion Picture Bureau, YMCA, 347 Madison Avene, pm A } 
17, N. Y. Be 
BIS—British Information Serv- ductions (see Brandon Fil 
i TFC—Teaching Film Cuties 
NFB—National Film Board of MOT—March of Time. a 
Canada. OW1—Office of War Inf 


DFPP—Documentary Film Pro- tion. it 


NFB makes short trailer (5 a footage to show discussion in 
progress. It demonstrates the technique to be used in film forum 
discussion. 

No attempt has been made to list all possible films or other visual 
aids on this subject—the list is merely suggestive. For a more 
comprehensive list consult: ee 

N.Y.U: Film Catalogue—71 Washington Sq. South. 


Educational Film Catalogue—H. W. Wilson Co.—950 Univers | 


sity Avenue. | 
1001 Film Catalogue—64 East Lake Street—Chicago, Ill. ei 
ESTHER L. BERG P. S. 99, Manha 
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Teacher in America—by Jacques Barzun, Little Brown Comp survey 


; k 
bd ° i 1S new boo ’ fh 
With charm and directness Professor Barzun in h ee education” tha 


teaching. The emphasis, as the title indicates, is less a aati co, Oy 
upon the teacher himself, that much berated but sa He invests ! 
learning process. He raises teaching to its proper apr his pronoun? 
the dignity and importance it deserves. Though ra A are pers? Rathe 
are dogmatic and controversial, he makes clear i 5 no sacre x 
subjective evaluations, He pulls no punches, bows nany readers sitios 
he makes a number of palpable hits that will a rofundities and Tg Ke 
His style is brilliantly simple and anecdotal. liant observatio" ad 
rub elbows and sometimes merge. Gems of bri ok must K the 
ma ry chapter. 47° vor © i 
insight gleam unexpectedly in every Ci + feast the fla =k) aft 
appreciated, but I shall attempt to give @ teaching, te 
Though concerned principally with college 


des as W*"" 
many conclusions that apply to high school gt 
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most difficul 
add oversize 
| For the qua 
' Whelieves 


marketable directly. Teachers are looked upon with good-humored con-. 


Of tacia 


lower of its 


| l 
po0KS —— 7 


hing” (how many petty, irksome tasks are included!) is one of the 
uTeachi i ‘obs. College teaching is exhausting; when in high school we 
d classes and discipline problems we add an unbearable burden. 
lity of work desired, salaries are pitifully low. The community 
in education—and then hamstrings it. The eminence that should 
hing is lacking, since the product of thought is not tangible, or 


descension, but without real understanding. Professors and brain-trusters are 
4 source of comedy, not respect. . 
What makes the teacher’s job so difficult? The relation between pupil 


‘and teacher is “complex and unstable.” At any moment the “pair of run- 


away horses—the pupil and a dramatic situation—” are ready to run wild. 
The unpredictable after a time becomes the expected as the teacher watches 
ready to capitalize every sudden turn the lesson may take. He must indicate 
a respect for ideas, not the “hokum” that consists of parroting words without 


listening properly, What ammunition does the teacher have to fight these 
battles? A methodology—not prescribed in advance, but derived through 
experience. Ultimately,-the teacher must insure comprehension and retention. 
Yes, teaching is an art, and a difficult one indeed. (Professor Barzun pro- 


vides a common enough example of: a lesson taught by one not a “teacher.” 
What a horrible fizzle it is!) 


Pre pia analysis of the three “R’s,” as well as science, history, 
Hae slivers z Lick niy brilliant in its commonsense approach. He dis- 
‘pichlae — a e and catchwords and goes right to the heart of the 
„the child will abeo, Ca everything is valuable reading for a child for 
et it not in ; tact what is useful to him and dismuss the rest. Science? 
its Overzealousness to treat only the “useful” enter an ivory 
Nguages? We Pk it not ass&me or suggest infallibility. Need for 
With iitraualataliie tae: even if not for direct use, languages present us` 
Cultures and © idioms, ideas, and concepts—the contributions of other 
arzun hear oe of thinking. 
e distinction betwee geod words to say for the classics, but he makes a 
€ Classics sigh ae classics as an excellent adjunct to the curriculum 
e š curriculum, He compares the Erskine plan of reading. 
reading THE ae books as part of a seminar with the St‘ John’s plan of 
Provides REAT BOOKS as the whole college course. The latter plan 
at once too much and 
c n the Course of tht. « and not enough. l 
ambi 6 9 this inclusive treatment Barzun puts in a good word for 
Udents, ra es examinations in general, athletics, subsidies for the worthy 
ranned é P. (that necessary catalyst for youth), and intelligently 
a elanla for women, though he deplores the mere a 5 the 
gal textbooks for women’s colleges. Equally as vet > te. de e 
i Though aptitude tests, lecturing, the Ph.D. business, 
' Mm €xaminations are needed in school since they are a part of 


S5 . 
Yon ¢ Objective tests help only the second-rate students. Barzun touches , 


Science tee Ucation, admitting that it is not satisfactorily solved, It begins after 
Plained all,” and youth turns bhewilderingly around for guidance. 
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comprehension. He must do his job despite the difficulty students have in - 
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i erson, Barzun calls for another declaration 
PE ae the American Scholar. We Americans love facts, the ae 
details. We are impressed by automata with facts at their fingertip ae 
often we neglect the truly great minds that can synthesize and assi: i 
We are swayed by externals. Worse yet, we are still subservient to 
pean culture in many respects. Lets grow up. America p ads a 
culture, men of thought. They can only be produced in the shee i o 
the teachers the remuneration and the recognition they deserye iia i i 
our educational system into the great ideal it ought to be. The country m, 
ultimately turn to the Teacher in America. ust 


HENRY I. CHRIST 


of independen 
t 


Paths to Better Schools. 23rd Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators, 1945. 


The minutiae of our professional day, the pressure of detail—these give 
us little opportunity to see the larger directions of our educational strivings, 
We often fail, therefore, to see our aims for our procedures, That is why 
we should take time off to read such reports as this of the A. A. S. A. 

The chapter titles reveal the nature and scope of the Yearbook: 

Equal and Universal Access to Educational Opportunity 

Physical Fitness 7 

Preparing Youth for Occupational Efficiency 

Citizenship 

Better Ways of Learning 

Those Who Teach 

Federal—State—Local Relations 

Some Emerging Truths in School Finance 

School of the People 


. . hs 
So comprehensive a plan for pointing general pat 


lected references add valuable statistical charts m bet pE” 
and the credos introducing each chapter, a, administrator. 
lating contributions to the thoughtful teacher 4 Better 

A brief quotation from the chapter mar Pe which 
may suggest the point of view of the Comm 


thit 
: wenty-Ave es of 
ji P School classes must be smaller (not larger tha Over ee ra 
upils) if education is to be personalized e 4 class m3 A silo 
ae the financial cost of a meer T inay proble g E : ae 

set wl n briety . diyi 

-ir vs aa TE ne = be much grann : ,000 ind 
my cht the inestimable wealth of Amer! cussi” 


dis 
e p r 
educated to their best selves. pae springboard fo 
an exc 
The book should serve as 
teachers’ conferences. 
M. M. NAGELBERG 
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of methods being used in schools all over 


to better schools 


ell-s& 
: However, We” 
will of course be, in large measure, merely Suee nels to fill some garsi 


to 
E * esponsibl ie 
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ducation In Service, Charles E. Prall and C. Leslie Cushman; 
Teacher Educa he Commission on Teacher Education of the Ameri 
epared for the Lo i Cation ot the American 
Fanci on Education; published by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1944. | 
The concept of Teacher Education In Service is as different from the 
ditional concept of “improving” teachers by requiring them to take 
ses, read books, become “alert” by absorbing information, etc., as the 
mi program in education, with its emphasis on child growth through social 
experience, is different from the traditional concept of training children to 
absorb a set body of information through the mastery of a rigid course of 
study. Teacher education, in terms of this study, is conceived of as teachers 
working together with supervisors, administrators, and trained consultants 
to develop the philosophy and the techniques which will produce the best edu- 
cation for young people growing up in modern society. 
This volume is a report of the Commission on Teacher Education set 
up in 1938 by the American Council on Education to make a five year study 


the country to improve teaching, 
observe and report on what was 
roup which worked with colleges, 
number of public school systems 
ughout the report there is no dis- 
and improving education. 

f such questions as “What to do 
new program”; “How to improve 
etc. Actually, the book might be 
in the Improvement of Education.” 
sion’s report dealing with a project 


The committee did not, however, merely 
being done. They set up an advisory g 
universities, and the representatives of a 
to improve the educational program. Thro 
tinction made between improving teachers 

Thus, there is no separate discussion o 
about teachers who are antagonistic to the 
the cultural background of teachers,” 
called Report of a Nationwide Project 


his volume is a Part of the commis 
undertaken in 


9 to 1942 cooperation with various schools and school systems, from 
of eight larg Twenty-six separate groups were included: the school systems 
tems "BE cities, such as Philadelphia and Denver; ten small school sys- 


» $ É 
Se - Greenville, South Carolina, and Newton, Massachusetts; and 


ural school systems, 
n with a conference at Bennington College, in the fall 
echn; rew up a list of problems upon which member groups might 
niques of Study groups and small discussion sections were dem- 
5 r rom the beginning, they resolved to conduct the experiment 
teacher ys to develop and respect expressions of opinion by classroom 
aves O emphasize the free exchange of ideas without too much 
Td some anticipated outcome. . 
of the commission worked at various schools and administra- 
> With &roups: who were interested in improving the educational 
grou © report Stresses the fact that this can be done best by = 
Q unteep Y as many members of the school system as can be “spe S 
-TVicg eff . ake part. “The responsibility for the profitableness o ane 
pü r s 1S widely distributed. It is not one which must be acquired 
: stance by school executives and at a later date by other mems 
© Professional staff. It can be acquired gradually as classroom 
nd school executives attempt to learn together.” This democratic 
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F © Project be a 
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approach, the authors of the book believe, was responsible fo le, 1945) iam LIERARY 

the project. Large numbers of teachers and administrators T the suc 


thus, no highly selected group worked out elaborate ETA together 


doomed to failure because the average teacher failed to anda Which Were 
Stand the ; 
m, or 


resented them as “orders from above.” 
The report deals at some length with methods and 
shops, study groups, etc., and their relationships with central plann: 
mittees. It was found that a reasonable degree of self-di Planning com. 
sidiary groups worked best, and that guidance rather tha t for ‘sub. 
central body accomplished most in terms of real Rien Ctation by the 
services. At no time was there rigidity in procedure. Bre Im schoo} 
as groups or local conditions seemed to require. The att Were changed 
the stimulation of inquiry and the development of the = ahs after all, was 
and the ability to learn and to work together. The = ete attitude 
pect to make American education perfect by 1944, but to saath did not ex. 
a gang by teachers to work towards improving Gaatne and aid 
ere is an interesting account of experi w 
councils which worked with supervisors =n perderia aa 
curricula, school organization, personnel relationships, etc The ont 
such a council in Philadelphia is reported at length. The conneil b. H : 
itself not only with professional matters, but with pensions, salaries a a 
The work of various study groups on educational problems is illustrat d 
by reports on individual projects. The account of a cooperative effort by 
a number of teachers and principals in Greenville, South Carolina, to improve. 
their understanding of child growth and development is most interesting 
particularly the account of the development of a sound technique in keeping 
cumulative behavior records, and of a growing understanding of the emo 
tional problems of docile children. A group of supervisors in Pasadena = 
undertook a study of individual cases of maladjustment, feeling the need 10 | 
justify their positions of leadership by a program of professional improvemett $ 
A study of individual school curriculum development in thref ja 
; . er ont 
high schools resulted in a change in programming. Three periods re, and E 
teacher were devoted to English, general language, and social ji va 7 
with younger students a general course in the community-school- 0 i 
tionships. The teachers decided, also, to break down other epa 
riers, to bring guidance work into the classroom, etc. 
Bringing the school closer to the community, 
meet the real needs of the children and mutual und 
parents, and other elements in the community can be pro eat 
ject of a most enlightening chapter. Definite improve™ 
and recreational sult of this project 
program was one re ae a `s report: 
There is a great deal of interesting material 11 here. The at a 
the conclusions are suggestive, and might be tested Pe ye sound: 
the i f teaching is, I believ® roving 
group toward the improvement o ‘pility for Í 
racy in administration, the assuming of respons! aie 
tion by all those concerned in it (administrator 
dren) is essential for a sound, progressive ee 
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The Atomic Bomb Shakes the Classroom 
HENRY 1 CHRIST, Fort Hamilton High School 


A Merchandising Course for Returning Veterans 


Eugene J °C Orentha) 7 
What Is Discipline ?.vmusnsnensnewenenensenmetneseisseee Regina E Tolmach , -The atomic bomb shattered not only Hiroshima and Nagasaki, but 
, number of other, things as well. Fond beliefs in isolationism and the 


Licking the Absentee Ce 7 possibility of retaining sovereign powers for all nations were battered 


j eq Berger 9 
ate here all the implications of this terrifying discovery, Magazine, 


newspaper, and radio have done that for us. But there kee i 
reexamine our role as teachers in this new atomic age. 


The Invitation to Learning Program for Sunday, August 19 pre- 
sented a symposium on the moral and ethical implications of the war. 
The program narrowed itself down very shortly to a consideration of 
the atomic bomb as the principal result of the war. Every speaker 
agreed that the race between education and catastrophe is nearing the 
finish line. The future lies in the hands of those who help mold 
public opinion. Here teachers can play a prominent role. If they 
shirk their task, the tireless agents of destruction will win the sweep- 
stakes. If they join the battle, man may still save himself. There 
| has never been a greater need for a clear-cut, positive program, set 
` up by teachers throughout the world. We teachers in America can 
ee if we can agree on what we must teach. The 
ing = nae is still too new for us to decide all the items in a teach- 
H its ae However, certain questions do stand out. These are 
iheds re aa = ee we must stress in the classroom. These are the 
of the fut St thrash out with our students, who may be the arbiters 

- tuture, i 


^ DIFFERENT WE 
bistro as some milit 
shest type of wea 
1 vi in kind and 
4 e ‘ixteen-inch 


APON. The atomic bomb is not just another 
ary experts have implied. It is not merely the 
Pon in the scale of military evolution. It is 
degree. Its potency dwarfs previous weapons 
its d gun dwarfs the popgun. It is just at the begin- 
usan tim evelopment. In its first crude form it is already a 
ready “evo] “S more terrifying than other explosives that have al- 
Proveq» ved” over a period of centuries. That it can be “im- 
© must usandfold seems all too possible. 

nker fo sak forget this, nor can we let our students or our law- 
alread ba it. As I write this a month after the first bomb, 

People are forgetting their first soul-searching sal 


| 1 
oN 

The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed 5 as 

which is on file in Libraries. 


= 


as clearly as the hapless Japanese cities. There is no need to enumer- - 
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In a year its destructiveness might well be as ‘near! 
the destruction of Lidice. 


194 5] 
y f Orgotten a 


ANOTHER WAR? As Norman Cousins has aptly put it ‘an! 
war might well be a “push-button war.” The vast stan ike eat 
of the past might already be antiquated. Atomic bombs sa ee 
rockets are the weapons of the future. Just as the inventia ot 
firearms equated the giant and the dwarf, so the invention of X 


atomic bomb may in time equate the large nation and ihi 


i i cat] Small, 
Consider for a moment the implications of that Statement, and the 
rude shock it gives to‘our traditional manner of looking at 


world 
affairs. 


Already military analysts are considering the form which new 


wars may take. Such activity might be funny if it weren't so tragic, 
Man sits on a powder keg and wonders how he can explode it without 
ruffling his whiskers. There is no alternative for us. If this isn't 


the last war, the next one may be—in a final sense, indeed. Analysts 


have been whistling in the dark. We cannot make comforting analo- | 


geis with the ants, as some commentators have done, pointing out 
that ants have been warring on each other for millions of years 
without mutual-extermination. The ants have not yet discovered 
the atomic bomb. We cannot assume, by analogy, that since ve 
seems to be natural with ants it must be so with men. e A 
reason. We must give to all men awareness of e hi 
will bring. We must forget the misleading historica is in 
analogies that are bandied about thoughtlessly ae i ane 
effort to take comfort from a policy of laissez-faire. l 
world calling for completely new orientations. 
to face with his destiny. If he tweaks its nose “is 
the Wellsian romances seem like Elizabethan pastora 


fl 

CONTROLLING ATOMIC ENERGY. The rare c md j 
controls seems so pressing that it is Paan ais in an ri j 
arguments. The alternatives were stated “aaa an M sect 
in The Saturday Review of Literature for se epee ept ; 
worth reading and rereading. First, we B tions ma hav 
to ourselves. Impossible. Already other aret weap 
the same goal. There has never been pie eadly, W 
secret. Secondly, because the weapon a 
the fear of retaliation to prevent futu 


6 


wars. 









Pe TONED ee a E: 
a increased in direct proportion to the destructiveness of the 


eapons employed. Thirdly, we might rely on counter-defenses, 
s this a real, a safe alternative? Are we to go underg 


security desirable even if attainable ? 

Let our students debate the form which the controls should take, 
but let us realize that controls are necessary. We cannot drift along 
this time. The issues at last have come to a head. If man can make 
an atomic bomb, he can make a durable peace under the aegis of the 
atom. We must not say he cannot do it. Defeatism, cynicism, and 
escapism are outmoded, and as dangerous to world peace as armed 
intervention. Man does tremendous feats, both scientific and social, 
under the stress of war. This discovery is at once more dangerous 
than war, and more fraught with wonderful possibilities. Man can 
doit. We cannot admit for a moment that he cannot, nor allow our 
students to take that defeatist attitude. We haven't time for the 
niceties when we are sitting on the rim of a seething volcano. 


POSITIVE POSSIBILITIES OF ATOMIC POWER. The news- 
papers have been full of glowing accounts of cheap fuel and the 
ii of our physical well-being. Whether the control of 
sokna for peace takes five years or fifty, depending on the re- 
mij- we devote to it, these possibilities are probabilities. But what 
chan v problems to be faced if we do control the atom? What 
tors our economic structure might take place? How will man 
on finde, newly won leisure? What effect will these changes have 
loni, er and ethics? Our students will be the recipients of the 
fore the a They should realize all the dislocations necessary be- 
n earth js vs fits into our everyday living. The vaunted paradise 
ning, Possible, but not without sacrifice and long-range plan- 


PRE 
heal im TING ANOTHER WAR. This, the burning question of 
ould never be stated in the form, “Can another war be 
f we admit the possibility of doubt, we might just as 
the sponge now. 
'SCuss the causes of war with greater urgency than 
" ust stress the economic bases of war. We must consider 
c stand, 4 employment, the alleviation of misery and low eco- 
ards all over the world. Henry Wallace’s “milk for the 
7 


round, sup- . 
posedly secure from the ravages of the bomb? Is this debatable 
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Hottentots,” so generously ridiculed a few years ago, beco 
denly a burning necessity in this new age. Mes 
We must continue to attack the social bases of war’ ; 
' racial and religious intolerance, Fascism in all its f 
as well as foreign. The job we have been doing f 
is more pressing than ever. We cannot rest a moment now tha AS 
obvious war has been won. The hidden war goes on uncea it the 
Teachers of all subjects are the conscripts in the battle, There 
never ends. When the draftees have at last been sent back t q 
families, the teachers must still stay in the foxholes where the E 
lines are less sharply drawn, where intolerance, greed, hatred i 
indifference are the enemies. No teacher can ; 
The ideals we believe in, our security, 
at stake. | 
We must stress the need for strengthening the San Francisco 
Charter and removing its present imperfections. We must point the 
need for continued cooperation with our allies. We must attack the 
campaigns of hate, distrust, and fear that would split us in our 
newly won unity. We must maintain the leadership America has 


1945) 


» lhe 


the lives of our children are 


. . . : ét H, . / 
won. We are not accustomed to talk in imperatives and “musts,” | 


but time is short, now, and the need is pressing. No, there probably 
will never be another Iwo Jima, in any case, but every major “lly 
may be a worse battleground if we fail. \ 


but five 
RESPONSIBILITY OF ALL TEACHERS. ran ad‘ até 
of the burning issues of our time. Subdivisions 3 neli, ki 
tional ones will suggest themselves immediately. me the dang?" 
studies, and science classrooms, similar Te 
to our brave new world crop up frequently. Pai ja 
be aware of our problems and adapt them to t from shining ee 
ter when the opportunity arises. Every student, + with the problem 
man to sophisticated senior, should be conversan 
and aware of possible solutions. 7 
Peace is in full swing. “In time a ee A aP 
clares an old proverb. Let us take ae + Let's be D'S st of 
Let’s prepare for war by helping to preve nt up in BY te, 
: imi 1 l vereignty we struge te 
to realize that unlimited nationa! so ve part in the Ht ren 
Hiroshima. As teachers we can take an activ + we mi t ae 
can win it. We must win it. If we = side of the P 
another belt of asteroids—this time on | 


n de 
f, 
pare for we tirely: 


Sud. | 


afford to stay out 


development of the hum 
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The Primacy of the Person* 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER l i 
Metropolitan Vocational High School 


“Educational change is bound to come, and to come swiftly. Only 
the nature and direction of change may be controlled.” 

`- Educational change has come. 
nervous week of educational asseveration I found myself on the 
rostrum of the Kroll Oper where, from time to time, Hitler was 
screaming to the world. The International Bureau for Vocational 
Education was holding its biennial convention in Berlin. The Fas- 
cists had been loud in their proclamations of righteousness and in- 
fallibility. The child must be trained to serve the State, and the state 
must follow the Fuehrer. The Fascists, German and Italian, with 
their satellites, predominated. They had the numbers and the vol- 
ume. On the program were a few Englishmen and Frenchmen and 
one American. So, when my turn came, a mixture of trepidation, 
indignation, defiance and crusading fervor impelled me to tell the 
assembled nations that education must change, that the soul of the 
individual was sacred, that the only goal of education was the 
an personality for service to his fellow men. 
consciously, I suppose, I was personally defy- 
Reich, the Nazis everywhere. It was a great 
¢ moment. Where is Hitler now? Where is 


. Subconsciously, even 
ing Hitler, the German 
Moment. It was a tragi 
German education? 


years > Where is the empire that was to last a thousand 
s? | 


it baa =e American Youth” is a great document because 
the world: Tiu grear dichotomies, the polar ideas that have shaken 
om, centr conservatism versus change, regimentation versus free- 
» centralization versus decentralization, totalitarianism versus de- 
Ucation d freedom versus security. When the authors talk about 
nificently “yY mean EDUCATION, writ large and bold and mag- 
; hni en they talk about all American youth, they mean 
children, the - 


mocracy an 


y and my girl and all ten of the garbage collector’s 
the bling dumb one and the smart one, the lame, the deaf and 


i ? >? 
Sa they talk about youth, they mean YOUTH, up to twenty- 
2 A Tey] - i + 

Commissio. À “Education for All American Youth,” Educational Policies 
Washin r Hi ri m Educational Association of the United States, 





Seven years ago, at the end of a 
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one, twenty-two, twenty-three, youth who remain youth 

set on the road to economic, social and spiritual indep 
good to read a book like this. 


r, 1945) 
a. they ate 
endence. It i 


PLAN OF THE BOOK. The mode of presentation is dova 4 
exciting. The opening chapter presents a “history” of Amana 
education written twenty years from now, much in th sa 
David Snedden’s well-known “The Vocational Schoo 
` This first chapter is written upon the assumption that the Federal 
Government will take over the entire educational system, Jt is a sad 
a tragic history, but the book ends happily, for in the last chay 
story is rewritten in terms of local, decentralized control. 

The second chapter opens with a poignant statement: “There are 
two important facts to remember about all American youth, First, 


Is of 1960,” 


there are about eleven million of them between the sixteenth and E 


twenty-first birthday, the group with whose education this document 


is primarily concerned. Second, no two of the eleven million are GE 
identical.” Then come thumbnail sketches of Edith of Suburbia; . 
Max of Metropolis; Gilbert of Farmville; Bright George; Dumb ° 


Martha; Leonardo the Artist; Helene, the Most Popular Girl in 


Town; and Lancelot, a young man with an unusually disagree “a 
disposition and a definitely low intelligence whose wealthy parents , 


want him to go to law school. Generalizing on these and othe: 
specific cases, the authors point out at least eight cat oe iant 
cationally significant differences, differences in al a 
tude, occupational interests and outlooks, r ae pae 
facilities, types of communities, social and economic r jé 
attitudes and cultural backgrounds, personal and am) p 
ests, and mental health, emotional stability and = pa Americal 
On the other hand, youth have much in ee live in af p 
citizens. They are members of family one i i physical healt” 
ican culture. They each maintain their menta 

They will be expected to engage in youthful wo 


fr 
k, to develop a 
3 P wW 
ri e actions | der 
ity to think rationally, to make decisions and tak un 


d to grow mat 
volve choices of values. “Particularly do they r . dividu hu 


—that the ! 
standing the basic tenet of democracy—tha jete j 
° s ° 9) re? 
being is of surpassing worth. gchools for "se i al a 


The next two chapters describe the 7 
communities in the state of GAO American CH? 
with a country village at its center; an 
10 


e Manner of > 


J 


pter this ` 


ategories of edu- ` 


{I-being: 





ip PRIMACY OF THE PERSON 


150,000, which is the industrial and commercial cen 
; gion. Ina third chapter the authors tell how the sta 
a whole, endeavors to assure opportunity for ade 
for all its young people. 


ter of a larger 
te of Columbia, 
quate education 


“The point of view from which these three chapters are written | 
-may be summed up in a few sentences. Schools should be dedicated 


to the proposition that every youth in these United States—regard- 
less of sex, economic status, geographic location, or race—should ex- 
perience a broad and balanced education which will (1) equip him 
to enter an occupation suited to his abilities in offering reasonable 
opportunity for personal growth and social usefulness; (2) prepare» 
him to assume the full responsibilities of American citizenship; (3) 


give him a fair chance to exercise his right to the pursuit of happi- . 


ness; (4) stimulate intellectual curiosity, engender satisfaction in 
intellectual achievement, and cultivate the ability to think rationally; 


and (5) help him to develop an appreciation of the ethical values 


which should undergird all life in a democratic society. It is the duty 
of a democratic society to provide opportunities for such education 
through its schools. It is the obligation of every youth, as a citizen, to 
make full use of these opportunities. It is the responsibility of par- 
ents to give encouragement and Support to both youth and schools.” 


CONSERVATI 
thing that has o 
once, 1S SO no | 


SM VERSUS CHANGE. “A survival is some- 
utlived its relevance: it was expedient and of use 
dom teeth a onger, but still persists. The appendix and the wis- 
is any item 3 examples of the organic survival. A cultural survival 
outlived it Se x ulture—tool, process, practice, idea, system—that has 
800d adjust riginal or former sense and usefulness, when it was a 
Way out h ment, The organic survival, or vestigial organ, on its 
may, ac mee degenerate and sickly; and the cultural variety 
ion,’ so that ituting a maladjustment, by adaptation or interpreta- 
quite other irs has, or seems to have, a present relevance and utility 
`+ e Suryiy fen those Possessed by its original, now obsolete, form. 
than Useles als Continuing in their original sense are generally less 
oa: rags we €y are superfluous and uneconomical; at worst, they 
stents x advance, They hang back, and may amount to malad- 
fa later Jat persist in patent or inner contradiction with the codes 
ra oor time, 
Diera E “The Symbols of Cultural Survival,” The Saturday Review of 
' arch 17, 1945, 
i] 
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‘ The authors of “Education for All American Youth” 5] 
the conscious, well-planned removal of these educational ~~ all for 
practices, and ideas that have lost their usefulness, the és Cesse, 
vivals that have become obsolete forms. The authors st Sur. 
change, change that will realize the dynamic concepts of * for, | 
life. Specifically they note the changes that have taken R 
schools of American City five years after the cessation of hoti the 
1. Educational services have been enlarged, and enrollment a 
greatly increased. 2. Practically all our young people pm Pir ak 
high school, and many continue beyond. 3. The patse att rom | 
grams of all our schools are now comprehensive, including both eS 
eral and vocational education for all students. 4. All youth now have 
access to similar educational services, regardless of place of res. 
dence or family income. 5. Young people may now choose froma | 
far greater number and variety of fields of vocational education | 
6. Work experience under employment conditions is now included f 
in the educational programs of most students at some time before i 
they leave school. 7. Citizenship education now holds the foremost | 
place in the programs of all schools. 8. The city schools now serve | 
many young people from the surrounding region. 9. Guidance is now} 
provided for all students. 10. The schools now supply continuing 4 
education and guidance for young people after they leave full-time | 
school. 7 


“Deviously but pe 
REGIMENTATION VERSUS FREEDOM. ret commit 
sistently, man has developed into a person: tied to el is owt 
yet seeking brotherhood with all like-minded men ; are andè 
tribe, yet seeking a common tongue which _ 
wider purpose in which they can cooperate ; tet e A 
destiny, yet most deeply human when he 1S Krishna's oY | 
when, ‘counting gain or loss as one, he pe tes, f 
face battle and death. Man comes into the ne 
triumphs, he dies, not in order merely to ph „mulative 
to give it a new destiny—that which — + 
makes possible: a destiny that gives to - ; a mse 
emergent end, only latent in matter and 4 : important tha 
A monad that can think and feel 15 scout well S2Y5 sta 
of impassive stars. The soul, as raa AJl out quest! 
composed before a million a amie until one 
condition of man, then, remain bot 
12 
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g PRIMACY OF THE PERSON 


he frame at d particular culture and a particular historic moment- 
for his nature reveals itself only in the acting out of his particular 
‘ait and it cannot be understood by a static, external analysis 
since time and purpose and development are of its essence,’ 


What the Fascists have lacked utterly, what the Nazis at i =a 


Oper could not understand, is respect for personality. Mumford 
calls it “ the primacy of the person.” Such respect, such recognition 
of primacy, is a touchstone for education. It connotes an honest 
consideration of the interests of the individual. 


l It pays homage to 
work as an act of creativeness. 


It operates in an ethical atmosphere 


where the conduct of any one personality is seemly only as it respects i 


all other personalities.. It regards physical well-being, health, as the 


prerogative of every man and woman. It pays homage to intelligence, 


the intelligence that raises man above the level of the animal, that 

makes him a person. i 
If there is any single trait. that distinguishes. one person from 
another, it is interest. If this article were not a book review, it might 
very well become an essay on interest, for therein lies the key to 
an a futile argument regarding types of education that are desig- 
medene aks general,” “liberal,” or “narrow,” “utilitarian,” 
doing. the eo Pe are based on interest provides for learning by 
ible a r iiaa that interest. It provides a rich and fiex- 
len. foe then a er oys teachers who fight for their pupils rather 
relly individual ea It furnishes individual programs that are 
of individuals wi A alances its offerings between special interests 
e common learnings” of members of society. 


This į 
it ters, a of program that our authors want. They describe 
“blueprint ” th 7 - on They emphasize the fact that it is only 
etefore tems % Practice it will vary and in time it will change. 
Writers may be ins fora reviewer only to pray that the ideals of the 
_ The activas: readily translated into practice. 
'S the oyj ane technique for realizing the primacy of the person 
Y Position © Program. In American City and Farmville it holds 
Sible for - Teachers of “common learnings” courses are respon- 
he teacher oe counseling of all the students in their classes. 
Vocational , the field of the student’s vocational major becomes 
“ach hi adviser, Three men and three women on the staff of 


8N sc ; 
Ter Ool, well trained in counseling and school personnel ad- 
i Mums “u 
i ord, “The Condition of Man,” Harcourt, Brace, New York, 14, 
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"i 
ministration, give all their time to guidance, They are — ne: 
advisers. The object of the program is to know each in dividual c ass 
well so that the full impact of the school S program may } Pupil 
to bear upon him. In any educational program such 
indisputable, but in American education it has been 
only rare instances. For the most part it has been b 
pletely ignored. 

For the first time, in any work on general education, has 
al education been given recognition as an important, inte 
respectable phase of the education of American youth. 
must youth be prepared to make a living but, as persons, 
have opportunity to develop themselves creatively, Wor 
they are interested, in which they exhibit aptitude and ulti 
achievability, is the essential right of every individual. Hence, the 
importance of vocational education. The authors have a broad con- 
ception of vocational education, for they state the Seven purposes as 
(1) the mastery of basic skills, (2) experience in productive work, 
(3) knowledge of the requirements for entering the occupation in 
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ungled or Com- 


Not only 
they must 


which he is interested, (4) understanding the functions of both f 


management and employees’ organizations, (6) knowledge of how. 


the industry, business, profession or service field which i TRE | 
to enter operates a a whole, (7) knowledge of how to use the pm | 


: The im- 
services available to him after he leaves full-time school. 


i i i ized. 
portance of cooperative work experiences is emphas 


\TION. From 

CENTRALIZATION VERSUS DECENTRALIZAT mt ct 

the moment when the first conscious human a eal ding Hayek 

with another human being up to the recent apre to preserve i 

“The Road to Serfdom,” each geen eg er yt sm 
. ° S 

freedom of action as against the restriction soo yopi t ae 


fellow’s freedom of action. Among S What degree al to 


— izatio > 
becomes centralization versus decentralizati ht of each in i he" 
tral control is necesssary to preserve the rig authors state 1 
? As for education, our 4 OF 
be free from control? As to seat? 


native possibilities : 
1. A federalized system of secondary 3 ro replace tHe ; 
t first to compete with and ultimately st of edut yt 
— d local contr og! M” ies 
American system of state and ‘© mented PICT ge 
2. A wisely planned and vigorously iMP n of educate” 
i EO T, adaptation, and extension ~. 


i be © al 
ducation i eraditiom 
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e brought j 


aPproached q 


Vocation. 
gral, and f 


k in which f 
mately Eg 


` can be no doubt that it is only the latter that satisfi 


absolutely identical for 


rie PRIMACY OF THE PERSON 


C- to youth may be developed by the local and s 
authorities. 


The Commission strongly and unanimous 
ternative and rejects the first. 


tate educational 


ly favors the second al- 


Of course, in one sense, the answer is easy. 
in the interest of the individual, and the control 
reside in the individual. In other words, democratic Processes must 
always be operative. In eduction it is imperative that planning be a 
function of the people in groups no larger than will make it possible 
for the people's voice to be heard. They must be enabled to carry 
out their planning by groups large enough to provide the resources, 

As already noted, the authors write a “history” based on centrali- 
zation and another, happier account, based on decentralization. There 


“Planning” must be 
of the planning must 


for individuality and freedom. 


TOTALITARIANISM VERSUS DEMOCRACY. The funda- 
mental position was stated by Rousseau. To the question, “What 
does the greatest good of all consist, granting that this should be the 
end of every system of legislation?”’, he answered, “We shall find 
it reduced to two main objects, liberty and equality—tiberty, because 
all particular dependence means so much from the body of the state, 
and equality, because liberty cannot exist without it. By equality we 

should understand, not 
everybody; but that power shall never be 
e, and shall always be exercised by virtue of 
respect of riches, no citizen shall ever be 
nother, and none poor enough to be forced to 
lies, on the part of the great, moderation in 
on the side of the common thought, modera- 
tousness. . . . It is precisely because the force 
egislatio ces tends continually to destroy equality that the force 

ta ie should always tend to its maintenance.” 

john: “PPlcation to this country is well stated by Alexander Meikle- 
Society h „mericans are determined that there shall not be in our 
ne for a of people. We will not have two kinds of schools 
We beli Sentlemen and ladies, the other for workers and servants. 
~ that every man should be ‘cultivated? We believe that 


u 
ted from Mourn ford 


sreat enough for violenc 
Tank and law; that in 
mat enough to buy a 
po insel > Which imp 
tior S and Position, and 
: `n avarice and cove 

“rcumstan 


“The Condition of Man.” 1 


es the yearning 


that the degree of power and riches is to be - 
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men should govern. We believe that a1 m 
all ar bret be governed. All members of our Society wi, Lae 
l ik liberal and vocational education. There shall be one Set, Ri 
-only one set, of schools for all people. The first postulate of deme | 
racy is equality of education. The gospel of Comenius is stil tren 
Implied in its title and justified. in its content, “Education 
American Youth” is a blueprint fora kind of scho 
equality of education. It provides both liberal and vocational educa. 
tion for all the members of our society. It assumes that every man 
and woman should be a worker and should be cultivated, Ņ pred- 
icates that all men and — should govern and that all m | 
Id be governed. a 
"That lmn I ra trying to tell Hitler at the Kroll Oper in 1938, | 
Now that we have disposed of him and all his works, it is what we 
must keep on telling ourselves in 1945 and 1950 and 1960. “Educa. 
tion for All American Youth” is a good book to show us how. 


1945) 
n and 


for All. 
ol that wil] Provide 


en and 





3 Quoted from Mark Van Doren, “Liberal Education,’ New York, Heny . 
Holt and Co., 1943. 
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Fourteen Cents a Year k 
SIDNEY MATTIS, Metropolitan Vocational High 


i hool library practices m 

A comparison of New York City a repared by Mr. CG 
National Education Association standards pP jrit Association 
Certain in 1920 and accepted by the T aed igh pasi 
has already appeared in the November, 1 A “nis artile was 
under the title “Un-Certain Standards. ae sot tel K 
cerned with vocational schools only, 1t Eines te ) we 
expenditure for library books and ile the Certain ite 
schools was thirteen cents per pupil, w a 
listed one dollar per pupil annually 1 New York City a we | 
matter of professional library e ne Certain $ s. 
schools had single libraries only, w ousand pupr’ of 


° : ve t . uanc? 4 its 
set at one professional assistant for e a fter the iss sed 


° z ears _— as revi hra | 
Now in 1945, a LT elt Association «school D gle! ; 
Certain report, the Am | 


in 
These standards appear optant P 


school library standards. but very Í | 


ies for Today and Tomorrow,” a briet, 
16 






« the standards ... represent the most recent 


| Education, and is n 


° H al if 
for books alone ’ gcation 
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plished by the Association. In the introduction to this pamphlet, 
P ssociate Superintendent Engelhardt, writing in his capacity as Pres- 
dent of the American-Association of School Administrators says 
1 ’ 


ing and planning concerning school libraries. Th 
vast experience of the personnel of the American 
and its section, the American Association of Scho 
represent minimum essentials in budget, staff, 
a 


ey are based on the 
Library Association 
ol Librarians. They 
and facilities.” (Page 


tors and teachers because, while the school libraries of New York 
City appeared unfavorably in the light of the 1920 Certain standards, 
they seem positively antiquated in comparison with the 1945 stand- 
ards of the American Library Association. This applies with equal 
force to both academic and vocational high school libraries. State- 
ments made in the remainder of this discussion apply to all New 
York City high school libraries. 

The present article is not 
criticism or of outra 
the financial and ad 


written in a spirit either of carping 
ged indignation. The writer is aware of many of 
ministrative difficulties which face the Board of 
ot ignorant of the yeoman work performed dur- 
behalf of school libraries by Associate Superin- 
iis others. This is a plea for whole-hearted revision 
a System of school libraries instead of a patchwork of repairs, 
ai good. It 1S a request for a thorough re-evaluation of our 
reathed T. school libraries in the light of the principal conclusions. 
for Toda the American Library Association in its “School Libraries 
with, and Tomorrow.” These conclusions are summarized here- 


ing the past year in 
tendent Bayne and 


St 
SIZE OF andards of Personnel 


than its | STAFF. “The axiom that no organization ts stronger 
ae ea applies forcefully to the school library.” (Page 16.) 
nir 


librarinn n &COmmendations would provide the time of one school 


throwap, 19. tts equivalent, for approximately 500 pupils aged 6 
for each ad An additional trained, full-time school librarian ts needed 
Accorgi tional 500 pupils or major fraction thereof.” ( Page 17.) 
‘,~ © to information secured from the Bureau of Libraries, 


Wotas: 
ions are from School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow, 


17 


professional think- 


This pamphlet deserves the careful attention of school administra- 
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none of our large high schools of 5,000 and 6,000 puji 
than four librarians, and many smaller high schools of 3 a has Mor 
pupils have only a single librarian. The apparent 
Board of Education, based on a study of 1944-1945 
professional librarian for each 1,500 pupils or frac 
academic schools, although even this ratio is not 
In the vocational schools, only the largest organizations 2 

with annex libraries, have more than one librarian, An overs those 
age ratio of librarians to pupils for the year 1944-1945 is £ jEr 
mately one librarian for every 1,300 pupils. This is definitely bor 
the 1920 Certain standard, and far out of line with the Ane 
Library Association requirements. , 3 


) to 3 
Standarg i MN 
Statistics ; 


a 3 1$ 0 
tion thereof for 


rigidly obs erved 


STATUS AND REMUNERATION. “The school librarian mee. 
ing all requirements for a teaching certificate in the state, or region, 
should have equal status with teachers. The librarian should be class- 
ified as a teacher and on the salary schedule effective for teachers 
with equal training and experience. Provisions for tenure, retirement 


pensions, and leaves should be the same as those applicable to other 
teachers in the same school system.” 


“In schools designating heads of departments, the head librarian 
should be classified and should have rank as the head of a department 
School library supervisors should have the same status as other supe 
visors in the same school system.” (Page 19.) 


À . ‘braries are organized 

It is respectfully submitted that our school libraries +t a rials 

i -on ago, Libraria 

to meet educational objectives of at least a generation ag ius and only 

are paid on the same salary schedule as senior school i o hea 

the few teacher-librarians are paid on a teacher’s sche ie as heads of 

librarians in New York City are paid on the same sca ou heads of 
departments and only a few are classified or ranke 

departments, email 

inted the fou" nced 

The Board of Education has recently appoin d has annot fall 

ing librarians from the list promulgated in 1931, twits in tn a 

its intention to give an examination for teacher pt ey for eve ite 

of 1945, When the program of one teacher of ae melior? not 

school library is put into effect it will do mus ut it i itd 

Present unsatisfactory status of school librarians, ga Of clas? eats 

reach the American Library Association stan of depat 


librarians as teachers, and head librarians as hea 
18 
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„00K COLLECTION AND OTHER LIBRARY RESOURCES 


ufor the purchase of books, periodicals, and other printed materials 


„nd supplies and for rebinding in an organized library unit in a school 


of 200 pupils or fewer, the minimum annual budget should be not 
less than $300. For larger schools a per-pupil annual expenditure 


of $1.50 will provide adequate, but not superior, printed am 


Schools with enrollments of more than 1000 can provide good library 
service on alower per pupil expenditure than can the smaller schools” 
(Page 23). N: 

Bureau of Library statistics for the past four years show an aver- 
age allotment of funds for books and magazines of $.14 annually 


per pupil? The figures by years are as follows: | 


“Academic year 1941-42 $.11 annually per pupil 


g “ 1942-43 24 “ 
t ' 1943-44 09 66 t t 
tt à ét 1944-45 .13 46 té ét 


The author is not prepared to defend the $1.50 annual allotment 
for pupils given by the American Library Association, when applied 
to New York City’s mass education, but what New York City school, 


academic or vocational, large or small, can show an annual budget 
of $1500 which is the American Library Association’s minimum 


standard for a school of only 1000 pupils? Certainly fourteen cents 
annually per pupil is far, far, too little to provide our schools with 
the books which in the words of Archibald MacLeish “. . . were 
i —_— important to this country than they are today.” A good 
et Na Justify in educational value received every penny spent 
et x it is very difficult to function as an efficient modern high 
rary on an annual pittance of fourteen cents per pupil. 


ADMINISTRATIO 


, "e school libray 
as 


N, SUPERVISION AND EXTENSION. 
Y should be the responsibility of the school board 
ine other school services. The school superintendent as the 
evelo a head of the school system has the responsibility for 
of Mea ae effecting a well-conceived and stimulating program 
Pupils, y : brary Service which meets the needs of teacher's and 
Ice, the hn “pon his recognition of the importance of library serv- 
e Schoo] “sity for its Support, and the interpretation of sts value to 
ade” (p oard that provision for its support and supervision ts 
“4 age 30.) 


See . , JA ` 
°ntralized arrangement with emphasis on the organisation 
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= advantage of the possibilities inherent in centralized cata 


no centralized services, 1s an extravagance which, 
~ by any school system. (Page 34.) 
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of library materials, especially cataloging, îs widely used 
which maintain individual school libraries, ... The proveg . 
of this plan makes it appear a desirable standard for se hen rency 
administration. The duplication of work, inevitable where 4 tbray 


ere 
can be illago. 


It is respectfully submitted that our central Bureay 
is organized to meet the needs of school libraries of at 


š least a en- 
eration ago. Neither staff nor funds have been proyj 


ded to take 
logi ng, book 
ade for ade- 
choo! libraries 


selection, or book ordering; nor has provision been m 
quate supervision and up-grading of the 75 secondary s 
in the city. ; 

An investigation of the book ordering, cataloging, and other tech- 
nical processes of the three large public library systems in New York 


_ City will offer ample proof of the advantages of-centralized organiza- 
tion. Public libraries are able to order new books and have them 


delivered in a matter of weeks; whereas the same’ process in our 


high schools, when books are new or unlisted, will take several 


months, and sometimes well over a year! : | 
Furthermore, despite the enormous amount of time consumed in 
cataloging books, few facilities exist in our New York City schools 
for taking advantage of centralized cataloging either by our own 
Bureau of Libraries, or by the national cataloging services of t 
Library of Congress or the H. W. Wilson Co. Similar manifold 
opportunities exist in library book selection, in publicity program 
and in supervision and guidance of librarians. face oh 
This, very briefly, is a comparison of New York City s¢ 
braries with the most recent standards of the library aaa rary 
attempt has been made to cite here all of the nee : sum- 
Association’s standards for school library service, oe he objed 
mary table of quantitative standards is appended below. a admit 
of the author, in all respect, has been to bring before a i 
istrators a few signal differences between currently p mrki 0 
ards and New York City practices in order to focus a brasies 
necessity for a thorough re-appraisal of our school © ade, "° n 
general evaluation of our library system has been ™ 
writer’s knowledge, in many years. « 
Dr. Engelhardt, in concluding his introduction to 


Today and Tomorrow”, states that “It is to be hope 
20 
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pea es a 
education and superintendents of schools will not ‘only utilize these 


vi „dards as budgets are prepared, personnel is engaged, and facilities 


are provided, but that they will also recognize the importance of mov- 
ing steadily f orward St HE the library MOY t uly become a commu- 
nity center of the world s best thinking to which citizens and children 
may have access. It ts also important that libraries never be con- 
sidered static and that frequent Surveys be made to discover new 
needs and new aspects of modernization” (Page 3), 

It is only fitting that the first city of the nation should be among 
the leaders, and not one of the obscure followers of American school 


library service. 


SUMMARY OF QUANTITATIVE STANDARDS SUGGESTED FOR 
. SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
—..._..—>>—SSsSsS———MCDOoh— 


Size of Library Library Reading Rooms Library Book Collection 


school - personnel 
Floor Minimum Number Minimum Minimum Book Bud- 
Enroll- Cler- Space Seating Reading Number Number get per 
ment Libn ical PerP Capacity Rooms Titles Volumes Pupil 
200 l Part 25sq. largest 1 1700. 2000 $1.50 
time ft. class 20 l 
500 1 1 25 75 1 3500 5000 1.50 
1000 2 1 25 100 1 5000 7000 1.50 
2000 4 2 25 200 2 6000 10000 1.50 
300 6 3 25 300 3 7000 12000 150 
500 10 5 č 25 500 5 8000 15000 150 
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The Historical Factors Which Affect the 
Behavior Patterns of Negro Pupils 


GEORGE ZUCKERMAN 
Frederick Douglass Junior High School 139 


L GROWTH 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEGRO IN NEW YORK CITY 


l > 

is BE eleven Negroes were imported by the Dutch to what is 
north i “Bowery”, In 1645 this number increased and moved 
Under the eemwich Village. In 1664, the Negro was a chattel slave 
— 


© British, By 1700, three thousand Negroes had moved 


k 
Repri 
t 
med from The Brooklyn Teacher, December, 194. ol 
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a up-town toward Chatham Square. By 1800, there Wer 
' . Negroes living on the lower East Side. After the ‘Civil War” | 
riots, many Negroes moved to Brooklyn and mid-town M T draft | 
As a result of another series of riots, many Negroes moved , 
lem, so that in 1900, they numbered approximately 60,000. © Har. 
About 1919, Harlem began to take shape as a definite ang dict 
community. In 1920 there were 150,000 Negroes living in Heda ' 
who could show over $200,000,000 of property ownership, na 
then on the population grew very rapidly so that in 1940, there = 
~ 300,000 Negroes in Harlem. The total population of Negroes Te 
= -New York City at the present time is approximately 600.000, 


er; 194 5] 
© about 7 





eee 


in 


"IL TYPES OF PEOPLE LIVING IN HARLEM | 
3 After three or four decades of intermingling of the native Ameri- 
can Negro with the African, Mongolian, European and Latin Ameri- 
can peoples, Harlem presents a more heterogeneous population than 
any other section of the United States. | | 

l. The full-blooded African Negroes are relatively rare, about 
2,000. | i a 
2. Two-thirds of the Negroes in the United States are of mixed, 
ancestry, and so we find many types in Harlem. 
a. One-fourth of Harlem is of West Indian origin or from 
Africa, Europe or the Caribbean. | 
b. There are about 2,000 Chinese living in Harlem. $ 
c. Several hundred Hindus live in Harlem and several thou- 
sand Moslems, a few Filipinos and Japs. 





i. » (5700 in 
d. A curious group in Harlem is the dae e They 
number). These people claim to be the “Lost 
are Black Jews. 


between the Blad: 


e. Ther intermarriage ; 
ere are few examples of i he Chinese. 


and the White, or between the Black and t 


~ II. COMMUNITY ASPECTS 

A. Churches AME. Zion 
The largest congregation in Harlem is that of arches are > 

church which was founded in 1796. Other typical € gsman 

Phillips and the Abyssinian Baptist, of which Congt® ef, 

is Pastor, and two Catholic churches, St. Charles o _ peter cla 
The largest Catholic Negro Church in Brooklyn 1$ 

22 
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p. Newspapers 

There are three colareknenEpapers in Harlem, which vary.in their 
editorial opinion from “right” to “left. 7 The oldest of these is the 
«New York Age,” which was founded in 1886, “The Amsterdam 
News” was founded about 1914, and the “Peoples Voice” about 1941, 


C. Schooling - 

The first African Free School, . sponsored by the N. Y. Manu- 
mission Society, was founded in 1790. By 1853 the first colored 
Normal School was founded. It had as its Principal, John Paterson. 
However, from 1852 to 1883 the “colored school system” existed. 
This was abolished by Grover Cleveland in 1883. 

Elizabeth Frazier led the movement which won the fight to permit 


Negroes to teach in any school in the city. This was about 1895. 


Since then there has been a steady increase in the number of colored 
teachers in the New York Public School system. 


IV. INTERESTING ITEMS 


In order to get an insight into the place which the Negro occupies 


in the life of the city, it is interesting to note a number of isolated 
facts; | 


l. The site on which Madison Square Garden now'stands was 


i by Annie D’Angola, a colored woman, about the year 


2. Greenwich Village at one time was owned by Negroes. 


3. The site on which the Pennsylvania Station now stands was 
owned originally by a Negro, 


4. The first Negro college graduate in the United States was John 
5 Russwurm. 
| Negro newspaper, founded in 1827, was “Freedom’s 
A Journal”. | 
| k € Negroes played a large part in the Revolution, the Battle 
7. Sar Island, Harlem Heights and White Plains. 
sion T. Fraunces, famous restaurateur, was given a congres- 
Frau Purse of $2,000 for his aid in the Revolution. Mr. 
unces was colored, 
V. cunter i 
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schemes for living a life of ease. Example. « A 
Andy”, “Aunt Jemima” and several others ° “Mos and 


\ 


B. Screen | | 
The Negro is generally an overdrawn Caridature 

in the “Birth of a Nation,” the Negro is depicted as, RAD 

versus white womanhood ; in “Gone With the Wind” ae 

contented slave. This picture also gives an entirely } S Dapp 

picture of the reconstruction era. 


C. Press l i 
It generally “plays down” the good in the Negro, and 
“plays up” crime. It labels the Negro—criminal. Stereotypes 


present the Negro as a“rapist”, “mugger”, “thief”, etc. The 


press rarely gives a picture of the thousands of Negroes who 


do not even know, much less care about the “hot spots”, News- 
papers contain such headlines as “Burly Negro Commits 


ely Crroneoy, 





Heinous Crime,” “Crime Wave in Harlem,” “Harlem Mug: ` 


ger,” Bedford-Stuyvesant Area now called “Little Harlem,” 
etc. | 


D. Fiction Writers | . a 
As on the screen and on. the air, so in fiction, the Negro is 


ein 
generally presented according to a set pattern; for example” — | 


is 
Scarlet Mary, in Ole Virginia, in Red Rock, the Negro 


f loose 
presented as a petty thief, a drunkard, or a man © 


morals. 


Fiction implies that the “intelligent” Negro © 
white heritage, or that Southerners know the 
Examples will be found in The Klansman ot 
ard’s Spot, both of which vilify the Negro an 
white public. 


d inflame 


T; 
VI. OTHER MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT THE NEGRO ARE THA 


. Slavery was an idyllic existence. 

. Slave children were never sold away from there been 
. The South would have freed the slaves, had | 
The Negro is fitted only for slavery. 

. The Negro is biologically and intellect 
. This is a white man’s country. 


ually inferior 


Amb WN 
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wes it to his 
Negro best. ’ 
in the eop- 


* ents. j 
their = no wal: | 





_ many books written on this topic. I should lik 


desirable ph 


soclOLOGICAL FACTORS 


7. Negroes are the only people who have ever 
free themselves. | i 

g. All Negroes can dance, sing, or are 

9, All Negroes are “happy-go-lucky.” 

10. A Negro will follow white leadership better 
leadership. ) 


good musicians. 


than N egro 


Conclusion 

Of course this whole subject of Negro life in New York 
could be covered by an exhaustive amount of study. Volumes and 
volumes of extensive reading must be done. The material herewith 


submitted just gives a glimpse into the subject, with the purpose of 


encouraging research on the part of the reader. . There are many, 


or three: X 


The American Dilemma by Gunnar Myrdal. 

The Negro in the American Scene—A Selective 
City-Wide Committee for Harlem. 

New World A-coming by Roi Ottley. 


Bibliography, 


Some Sociological Factors Affecting the 
Behavior Patterns of Negro Pupils 


ABRAHAM EHRENFELD 
James. F. Cooper Junior High School 120 


b All of the usual social evils that are so frequently found in the 
ackground 


parental ; of the white delinquent child—family disorganization, 

` Inadequacy, separation or friction among the parents, un- 
Economic cli characteristics in the home and neighborhood, low 
Of health atus, lack of religious and moral influence, high incidence 
' and physical defects—appear with even greater consistency 


e : i 

these ives Studies of the Negro delinquent. In many instances, 

iscri eo are aggravated by the added forms of segregation and 
“mination of 


the Negro. 
tonal m ae child, like all other children, has his problems of emo- 
ñi adjustment and behavior characteristics, but these, too, are 
deeply N "fluenced by discrimination. Not infrequently, we find 
xed in the attitude of the Negro child the feeling of resent- 
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_about which take the form of, or play a part in, his an 


have historical, economic, and psychological aspect 


- 


Negro pupils. 


i LEVELS OF CULTURE. In considering the cultural d 


‘of levels or planes of culture. Generally speaking, Negro 


fe te ° y mber, 1945) 
ment which comes of injustices he may have experienced 


ti K 
7S0Cial con 
Isolation. The 
ke ai brief d; ects, Howeye, 
shall limit myself in this essay to a brief discussion of a fey sai 
logical factors that affect the Negro youth, and that will hel 0- 


teacher to interpret and to understand the behavior difficulties ‘ 


learned 
--Of course, the problems raised do not exist in 


of the Negro, it is important to recognize that there is a Wide range 


es like other 
he extent of 
cultural pat- 


people, vary in their cultural development according to t 
their social and cultural isolation and according to the 
terns to which they are or have been exposed. 


In the North, especially in urban areas, there is a closer exposure . 


to the dominant culture than there is in the South, and-a greater 
participation in political and institutional life. The expectations and 


aspirations of the Negro are enlarged, and his ambitions stimulated. » 


The individual’s conception of his role in society has of course a very 


\ 


definite effect upon his personality. ee. 
Social class is a major factor contributing to differentiation 


i anette certena 
response to segregation and discrimination. The response to segrega- 


: : i nt from 
tion of a Negro on a culturally developed level is quite ey. Nea 
that of a folk-Negro who “knows his place” in white soc! fa ae 
do not accept the present caste system. There A cat 
unwillingness to accept “second-class” citizenship. on, depending in 
take various forms of aggression and on en, of course 
part upon the cultural status of the individual. C f ack patterns at 
will frequently reflect in their own behavior the pro 
exist in their home. na ai 

Cultural differences among Negro families deve™ ation, € 

igi he Civil War, migrar™ lassi 

result of free Negro origin before the onveniently ir 
tion, or intermarriage. These differences may be aen , 0 me a 
fied into upper, middle, and lower classes. It is pm the desc"! 
that this is a purely arbitrary classification and © ble 
e o considera many 
1S in terms of the average. Each class has a vee 
variation; there is much overlapping of classes, change tem 
Loe i constant syst 
individual exceptions, Moreover, there are 


ire 
- e entire © 
cach class, movements between classes, while th , 
26 
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_ behavior problems come mostly 
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socloLOGICAL FACTORS 


| dily moving upward. The upper class incl 
jg stea least two generations of family orga 

cultural and educational heritage, 
of families which have no distinguished family history, but 
E ane culture and refinement. This group includes families 
r iail people, social workers, etc. The middle class includes 
j milies of skilled artisans and routine government em 
= of both middle classes are very sensitive to disc 
highly self-conscious, and race-loyal. The lower cla 
skilled laborers, and the folk-Negroes who come fro 
the South and possess the characteristics of the plantation Negro. 
This class contains the large majority of Negroes whose incomes 
are low and uncertain, and “whose standards of living do not include 
most of what is considered cultural necessities according to the 
‘American Standard’. The older generation in this class is often 
illiterate or practically illiterate. Their situation is not favorable for 
developing strong incentives to personal accomplishment and im- 
provement. Standards of honesty and industry are generally low,”* 
Negroes who “know their place” may be found in this class. Our 
from the lower classes where the 


home is culturally poor, and where there is inadequate parental con- 
trol due to ignorance or to economic pressure, 


includes families that 
nization with high level 
To the upper middle class 


rimination, are 
Ss includes un- 
m rural areas in 


THE NEGRO FAMI 
aware of a few outsta 
ment of the N 

he most Strikin 
dominance Of th 


LY. It is important for school people to be 
nding characteristics of the history and devel- 
€gro family as we meet it in our depressed areas. 
g characteristic of the early Negro family is the 
Woman € woman. In cotton plantations the work of the 
played = almost as valuable as that of the man. Hence, she dis- 
father Sie and sexual independence. She could select the 
€ moth r children. Under Slavery, children usually belonged to 
Survival “" Women wanted children as aids in their struggle for 
_ ut generally slave Owners discouraged the formation of 
i lea units, and consequently cultural practices developed 
Some 0 to keep the Negro family disorganized and unstable. 
reag “se practices persist even today in many Southern rural 
children is very common, and the woman 
Child is called “mother”, even though the real mother 

$ : 


nnar 
Myrdal- The American Dilemma—P age 701. 27 
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is in the household. “Household” and Family” an 


and a woman, often a grandmother, is the head of thei aaa Yong 
zation. Frequently, a family or household will con 
and children. This pattern of adoption may have aborigina oa 
tions, but it is certainly affected by slavery and Economic for 
` URBANIZATION OF THE NEGRO. Since 190 
tion of the Negro has carried millions of Negroes 
the South and in the North. Thousands of thes 
been solitary men and women who have been torn 
cultural moorings. Lacking community control, the 
or less irregular sex-life during their wanderings. Illiterate and 
semi-impoverished Negro families find dwelling places in the slums 
of the cities. Because of the dissolution of the rural 


n 
tradi. 
es, 

9 the urbani, 


to Cities both ; 
= Migrants have 


. 0 ven 
sist of ọ Y Organi, 


ee 


= 


ote es 


ad 


loose from ther 
y have led a more | 


folkways and ` 


mores, the children of these families have helped to swell the ranks | 


of juvenile delinquents. Likewise, the bonds of sympathy and com- 


munity of interest that held parents together in rural environment { 
have been unable to withstand the disintegrating forces of the city. ` 


‘Even Negro families with traditions of stable family life have nt | 


-been unaffected by the social and economic forces in urban com f 
munities. One of the most important consequences of the rie, | 
tion of the Negro has been the rapid occupational differentiation o! 


the population. A new middle class has come into e 

result of greater opportunities which, in time, will solidify 

old established families of the upper classes. i evelop- 
Once the Negro family becomes established in the city nag white 

ment of Negro family life parallels that which goes i matriarchiG 

families. While the family in the South was essentia ¥ 

the father and husband in families that become a conventio 

more and more dominant. The family acquires Ke are ClO 

standards of family life and morality. These a niles Oe of 
‘ hee Negro es 0 

white families of like class than they are to st stable SP” 

classes. Whites do not realize that one of the j with other ashel 

urban families is that of the Negro upper class. art 0 esta its 

groups, there is a persistent tendency on the Ma community 

- family units to move away from the heart of t 

periphery or to other and better communities. 


ed become 


-o oT emer m 


to 
° lly unable pealt i 


er 23 micah) | 
“The majority of Negro families are econo i init jed" 


a : g oI a s 
in a way compatible with any modern concept , 


triking 
standard’”. The health needs of the Negro are $ 
28 
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yl ollowing statistics of the Central Harlem Health District for the 
the ! 

year ne: | 

TUBERCULOSIS. Number of deaths per 100,000—Harlem 192. 


E York City 46. In 1915 the rate for the city was 192. Harlem 
-hus 30 years behind the city as a whole. Among children 5 to 
Y years of age the rate was 12 times higher among Negroes than 


„mong whites. 


INFANT MORTALITY. Number of deaths (under one 


year) per 
1,000 live births, Harlem 48, New York City 29. Harlem 'is about 
seven years behind the city. 
THE NEGRO AND DISEASE. There is no clear-cut and con- 


clusive evidence that the Negro is racially and biologically susceptible 
to certain diseases or immune to others. The bodily framework of 
the Negro is characterized by a peculiarly. narrow chest. 

or may not account for the high tubercular mortality rat 
authorities insist that tuberculosis is a disea 
ated with miserable housing, crowding, 
nutrition, overwork, etc, 
Venereal diseases do not 
authorities assert that 
Negro, and kept there 


This may 
e. Many 
se that is always associ- 
lowered vital resistance, mal- 

It is not-a disease of people who live well. 
exist in Africa untouched by whites. Many 
these diseases have been forced upon the 
by lack of proper physical and medical care. 
THE NEGRO CH 
of all N €gro organi 


in the Practical aff 


URCH. Although the N egro church is the oldest 
zations it has had in the past very little influence 
ng wide d al rs of life, However, many churches are adopt- 
influence . effective programs of social service so that the moral 
with free ; ie church js becoming somewhat stronger. The sects 
appeal to, a a and spectacular forms of worship make a greater 
and ritualist; n classes, while those with a more dignified, formal, 
of the Ne © service appeal to the upper classes. About two-thirds 
(segrepaten = belong to some branch of the Negro Baptist Church 
Piscopal : urch) » and about one-fourth belong to the Methodist 
i Church (interracial). 
üvey CGRO IN AMERICAN CULTURE. In practically all its 
0f genera)” American Negro culture is not something independent 
er l g 

Pathologic merican culture, It is a distorted development, or 
condition of the general American culture. The rA 
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i i rate—personality di . S8To chy 
—the high Negro crime pe y ifficulties rch 
characteristic traits are mainly forms of social patholo ay Other 
the most part, are created by the caste pressures Ich fo, 


With reference to the general behavior problems of 


n 
pupils, it is well to remember that the Negro child’s react Mel 
symptomatic of deep-seated social evils. The “dead-pan” S are 


S a pro. 


ere 
study may be a sign of defeatism that results from having ben a : 
€ 


to feel that there is no place for him in society. The aggressive att 
tude is his way of showing his resentment and of “getting back” at 
those who force upon him a second-rate status, It iS One way the 
immature have of showing they are not taking injustices “lying 
down.” 
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Promotion in the Armed Services in 
Relation to School Attainment and 
Social Status* 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST and MARY RUSSELL 
University of Chicago Ree 
i Lu in 

The purpose of this study was to find out how progr ya E ji 
the armed ‘services is related to previous schooling 10 ig in- 
group of young men from a typical midwestern ou 
vestigation is part of a larger study of all the you 
eighteen to thirty who have entered the armed serv! 
community. The Committee on Human D Cee eae in 
versity of Chicago has been conducting a number 0 ale 
particular locality and has, therefore, a wealth of 50 
data from which to draw in this sort of study. 


S 


died, We ° 


ae ie : 
Before considering the young men who were stu p the 


ee ý sjon 0 
s ith perm? 
* Reprinted from The School Review—April, 1945, W! 
editors, 
30 
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work, Thus agriculture is not all-important in t 


\ 


pROMOTION IN ARMED SERPICES ri a a 
brief description of the city where they lived, This city, which we 
shall call “Midwest is as typical of midwestern towns as one can 
qnd, It has a population of approximately six thousand and is the 
county seat of a predominantly rural county, In the city itself are 
several factories, so that the population contains a fair proportion 
of industrial workers as well as workers in business. 

The community of Midwest was selected for stud 
vey of census data on all small cities within two hu 
Chicago. Midwest was one of a dozen cities which satisfied a num- 
ber of criteria that were set up to guarantee that the chosen city 
would be typical in many social and economic respects. Of a total 
of 215 cities with populations of five to ten thousand located in the 
twelve midwestern states, 108 are of the type of Midwest—the 
largest center in a county where agricultural workers make up more 
than a quarter but less than a half of the total number of people at 


he economy of 


y after a sur- 


TABLE 1 


Distribution of Men: 18-30 Years of Age, Inclusive, in Town of Midwest or in 
~ Armed Services from Midwest 


Eee 
| Number of Men Number N umber of Men 
Veo f of Men in Service 
r 
Birth . iid SS 
Total Notin In 


: Inten- Social Social 
Group Service Service sively Status Status 
1914 : Known Unknown 


1915 e- 79 59 20 


7 12 8 
6. 67 42 25 3 10 15 
17. 72 44 28 7 16 12 
3 ~ 0 34 26 8 13 13 
9 a 8 y y 7 0 9 
w T a 22 39 1l 21 18 
92) 55 15 


ndred miles of 
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Midwest but shares with industry in making the city a 
can community. 
Midwest is a relatively stable community with an aut 
; : a . ‘ Onome 
social and business life. It is not a satellite of a larger city Nous 
is no college or state institution in Midwest, nor is the town 
mer or health resort. Approximately 90 per cent of the 
are native-born. There are two distinguishable ethnic 
small number of people of Polish descent and a s 
number of Norwegians. 
While the community was selected before the war, i 
little since the war began, even though war industr 
located 10-20. miles away and have resulted in filli 
available housing. Very few people have moved a 
west during this period, and our study is based on the young men 
_ who belong to the community before the wartime increase of popu. 
lation which began in 1942. | 
Table I shows the distribution of young men in Midwest by year 
of birth. Included are all young men who became eighteen through F 
thirty years of age in 1944. The table shows the number who were i 
in service, the number not in service, and the number in service who 4 
were in the sample which was studied intensively. The closing date 
for this report is July 1, 1944; no person who entered the armed- | 
services after that date is included. ai A 
Table 2 shows the distribution of servicemen among the a | 
branches of the armed services. From this table it es on | 
that our sample included slightly more than one-third of the § 


ember, 1945 
typica] Ameri 


Cre i 
a sum. 
Population 
STOoups: a 
omewhat larger 


K kieran eten pmnan aan a — 
— : i . = i a = 


t has changed 
ies have been 
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TABLE 2 
wes 
Distribution Among Armed Services of Servicemen from Mid 


s Sample ee 
Branch of Service Sere ” Studied 
07. HS 
a a 9 
“i , 103 $ 
Marine Corps me.. acai 2 5 | 
Unknown PANA SOI E AE E a — 163 | 
473 } 
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- eELECTION OF SAMPLE. Some data have be 


` more than one-third of the total group. 
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P oO aiiecrsea 
.. each branch of the services, except that our sample included al- 
most half of the group serving in the Marine Corps. 


: . €n secured for all 
members of the group in the services, 


Information has been ob- 
tained through a canvass of various organizations which maintain 
honor rolls, such as churches, lodges, and factories, It has also been 


secured through analysis of the daily newspaper, commencing in 
July, 1942. However, since we needed more definite and accurate 
data than could be secured in these ways, we reso 


view procedure. For this purpose we selected a sample of slightly 


TABLE 3 
Distribution of 163 Servicemen from Midwest by Social Status 
ea e e ea 
Social Status All Sample Menin 


Families Families Sample 
Upper and upper-middle class 


ees. nee 12 12 14 
Lower-middle class EAE eer a ee 92 40 50 
Upper-lower class AA A A 116 46 66 
Lower-lower class ana | 23 22 33 

Total en 243 120 163 


ee were two possible procedures for the selection of our sam- 
Pie. The first, w 


sample fr hich we did not adopt, was to take a random 
ecause M t Be tobi Stroup. This procedure was not desirable 
the groups i bar that it would give us too small a selection from 
were int d S op and the bottom of the social scale. Since we 
erested in studying the relation of experience in the services 
adequate data f cational status, we needed to make sure of having 
ery bottom ar aie Sroups who were at the very top and at the 
cordingly m of the social, economic, and educational scales. Ac- 
OUr y ai adopted the procedure of breaking our total group into 
tically a a sToups on the basis of social status; of studying prac- 
€ Individuals in the top and the bottom groups, which 
si number ; and of studying approximately one-third of 
e Ene. in the two middle groups. l 
às is on. “S of the servicemen were sorted into four social classes, 
"in Table 3. We had social-status data on 323 men 5 
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mb 
the 473 servicemen in the total group. We - ber, 145) 
that the group for whom we did not have social 
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ade the children, it was combined with the upper-middle class for the’ pur- 


Ssu ‘ 
“Status dat, MPtion 





. ur study. 
notably different from the group for whom we did have i not | en ariii group is composed mostly of the f i 
‘Our sample, then, aie selected from the 323 men for whom. data . of professional men, officials in industry a Baas f "aei 
social-status classifications. These 323 men came from 243 pe baq cl Members of this group are iregieniy shoe, usi- 
It will be seen from this table that we studied the young mee | Seeds leaders,” and they participate activity ae ies o as 
all the families in the top group and from all but one saith n from 1 comics the Rotary Club, the Chamber of eh mjia a. in 
bottom group. +i Yunt f k y M ey 


i have better-than-average incomes and live in lar 

In selecting the sample from the two middle groups, we <i -M of them have had a good deal of formal educ 
included every third person after arranging the ‘names alphabes: ly Ea cent of the population fall into this class. 

We took all brothers if more than one from a family was invent Lower-middle class—In this group are found the small ot 

This sample was modified somewhat so as to secure a representa, i men, the lesser professional men, most of the other “white-collar” 

- „group by type of house and by section of the city. AG Me workers, and some skilled workers. They make up the bulk of 


ge houses, and most 
ation. About 6 per 






B 4 N ah = | members of various organizations—political, fraternal, religious, and 

_ SOCIAL-STATUS CLASSIFICATION. Since social status was social. Notices about the bridge clubs, the bunco parties, and the 
taken as the basic social variable in selecting our sample, we shal | . “get-togethers” of these people fill the society columns of the local 
_ describe briefly our procedure for social-status classification, The - newspaper. Together with the upper-lower class, they are spoken 
_ People of Midwest are members of a social-hierarchy. They all ` of as “the common man.” Few of them have more than a high- 
place themselves on a social scale—above somnz’ people and: belgie : school education. Approximately 37 per cent of the population fall 
others, They speak of “the best people,” “the common man,” “the | aio this group. : -_ 
chronic reliefers,” and so on. The social scientist finds out where k | i Upper-lower class—This is the largest of the five social classes. 
the various families in, the community are located in the social © | t comprises the people with small incomes—mainly semiskilled 


work 
hierarchy, which is recognized implicity by the residents of the com- | okers and laborers. Though poor, these people are hard-working 


| and respectable. They live in th tions of town, in small 
munity. Using procedures developed earlier, Professor Warner | . y n the poorer sections of town, in ome 
y & P d P : | houses, They belong to the churches but not to many other organi- 


a e the 

and his students studied the community of Midwest and placed ti | zatio A . 

io s e cial 4S. Approximately 43 per cen th Midwest ar 
families on a scale of social status. They found five distinct 5° in this class. = BROS Se DEOD oe Uest ap 


e ° \ 
Classes in Midwest. Ppa han 2 per cent E Lower-lower class—Many members of this group have a poor - 
Upper class—This group, comprising not — : composed 0 gl “Putation in the community. They are said to be “dirty,” shiftless,” 
the population, is the so-called “top crowd. | It 8 oul for f and “dishonest,” People above them on the social scale refer to 
wealthy landed families who have resided in’ the c of the large! | think as “those river rats” and “the bottom of the heap.” They 
several generations and of the owners or oe These pepe Of themselves, however, as “just as good as anybody else.” 
industries, some of whom are newcomers to Midwes A mi Te ] ne vf the oldest families of Midwest are in this group. This 
live in the best houses, located mainly in one a have many | tous a, SO contains a small number of families who are more ambi- 
families of this group intermarry a great deal. z jatively few i because respectable than the others but who, because of poverty or 
social affiliations in Chicago. Since this group has coe | along yy: Clonging to a recent immigrant group, are forced to live 
1a) W Lloyd The Social Life of 4 Mon sive | On the ioi e other lower-lower-class people in A one oe 
"avy. Yankee Gy Serie, Vol T. New Havem Comestietti Y? y ff nee ges Of town and must participate socially with thes 
sity Press, 1941, E" who’ Ower clase x socially at all. Of the total population 


‘ compri 
b) W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin Prises 12 per cent. 


re Educated? New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. 38 
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SUMMARY OF SAMPLING PROCEDURES, In s 
may say that we have worked carefully to secure 5 fe one We 
sample of the total group of young men who are in thems mentatie 
ices from Midwest. Our results on the relation of ark Sery. 
armed services to educational status do not depend for their int 
upon our having a representative sample by social Status, Ho, alidi 
' it is clear that we should not use this sample as a ran lors an ae 
| one-third of the total in calculating, for example, the number i € of 
| missioned officers from the community. By including pit e 
| from the upper and the upper-middle social classes, we i 
ably included more than a third of the commissioned officers fic 
this age group in our sample. m 


er, 194 5] 






_ rank in the services, we relied on the interviews, which were made 
_ in most cases with the mother but in some cases with the wife of the 
_ serviceman. We checked the reports on school attainment by re- 
ferring to school records for all those who had finished their com- 
«mon schooling in Midwest—about three-fourths of the group. 

To determine the distribution of the men in our sample by educa- 
tional level attained, we divided the total number into four groups. 
. The highest group—those who had some college training—numbered 
thirty and consisted of a relatively small number of college gradu- 
ates and a larger number of young men who had gone to college for 
a short time, including a number who had gone into the services 
directly from college. The high-school graduates numbered a 
seven; those with some high school, forty-five; and those with @ 
eighth-grade education or less, forty-one. , ices. 

Table 4 shows the distribution of the men by rank in the ai 
For this table we combined some of the ranks so as i one The 
groups. The groups are described with the army design ai - the 
first group consists of private, private first class, and Ee: ; 
second group, of sergeant and warrant officer; the od ont 0 
officer candidate, second lieutenant, and first lieutenant. s in 
our group held a rank above that of first lieutenant. s by using 
other branches of the service were equated to army P iective com 
the system of pay grades, which permits relatively < and certat 
parison of ranks in th various branches. Thus serga” 0 ario? 

iag ; : . rgeants clas% 
technicians in the Army are equivalent to serge% gest 
er in the Marine Corps and to petty officers, si 


; SECURING DATA. To secure data on educational attainment and. 





a 
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musicians first class, cooks, and other Specialists in the Navy. Pay 
Grades 1 through 4 are included in the “sergeant” class, and Pay 
Grades 5 through 7 in the lowest of the three groups. The only 
difficulties met were in the classification of warrant officers and 
officer candidates. The warrant officer is between the sergeant 
and commissioned officer and might have been assigned to either 
group. However, we had only one warrant Officer, and, conse- 
quently, our decision was of little practical importance. The officer- 
candidate group consists mostly of younger men in training schools; 
a number of these will fail to obtain their commissions and will drop 
back into the lower categories. However, in view of the fact that 
so many of the officer candidates are younger men with relatively 
short periods of service, we feel that they should be placed with the 
commissiohed officers in the higher group, since their having been 
selected as officer candidates while young is a good indication that 
they will secure rapid promotion. The total number of officer candi- 
dates was thirteen in our sample, as compared with fourteen com- 
missioned officers. 


TABLE 4 
Distribution of 163 Servicemen from Midwest by Rank in Armed Services 
ee 
Army Rank or Equivalent tn 
Other Branches 


DERRE 
Officer 
Branch of Service Private, Candidate 


Private Sergeant, Second 
First Class WOTO”t Lieutenant, Total 
Corporal ii First 


Lieutenant 
ogee ee E 


at cer menses 17 15 7 39 
miae Corps 14 2 2 18 
oast Guard . 1 an I 


Total S 97 39 27 163 
i ee eee 
FINDIN GS. The findings are shown in Tables 5 and 6. Table 5 


sh , 
°WS rank in the service related to educational level before entering 


the . i 
Service and to social status. Table 6 shows rank in esan ka 
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educational attainment within a single social-status group—th + 1945) 
lower class. € Upper. 
_ — From Table 5 it will be seen at once that there js 4 
positive relation between rank in the armed services and educat 

attainment prior to entering the services. For example, of lona] 
with no more than an eighth-grade education, 78 per cent ‘ia ae 
beyond the rank of private or corporal. Of those who Ot go 






very high 


from high school, 55 per cent remained at the levels of 
= corporal and 21 per cent achieved the highest of the three ranks : 
our table. Of those who had some college education, only 27 i 
cent stayed at the level of private or corporal and 53 per cent 
` reached the highest group. These are large differe 
the relatively small numbers of cases involved, 
: ‘statistically. 


Private Or 


neces. Even with 


TABLE 5 

Rank in Armed Services Related to Educational Level and to Social Status 
. . 

F Rank in Armed Services 


sa 
Ri 


Officer Candi- 
Private, Sergeant, date, Second Bs 
Private First Warrant Lieutenant, 0 
S, Officer _ First: 
Corporal Lieutenant 
m- Per 
Num- Per Num- Per Num- eat le Cent 


ber Cent ber Cent ber 
a i: i I chi a 
Educational level: l 5 a 10 


Grade VII or less... 32 78 8 20 45 100 
Some high school 31 69 14 3I a1. 37 10 
High-school graduation 26 55 11 24 10 28, 30 10 
Some college 0. 8 27 6 2 16 5 i 


—_ 


Total group. 97 60 39 24 27 l6 





Social status: 


Upper and upper- j4 10 


middle class sanes 6 43 2 14 ó ri 50 x 
Lower-middle class . 23 46 15 30 12 13 66 0 
Upper-lower class 44 67 13 20 : 33 s 
Lower-lower class mm- 24 73 9 2 = —,. 10 


— 


163 


= a a 16 
Total group m 97 60 3 4 7 aA 
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they are significant . 


Contrary to the general rule, there is one person with’a commis- 
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sion who had less than an eighth-grade education. The cases of this 
young man and his brother are interesting, The mother of the two 
brothers was a widow with a large family, who remarried. There 
were nine children in the family. The mother said that the younger 
of the two boys “wanted to go to work and 
ture. He always felt that it was too much on his stepfather with so 
many to support.” He left school while he was in Grade VII and 
did various kinds of manual labor, including truck-driving. In 1938 
he enlisted in the Army and spent three years in Alaska. He then 
was assigned to army schools for fifteen months of training and 
secured a commission in the Air Corps. The stepfather is proud of 
the boy. He said, “You know, some of the fellows with high- 
school education don’t make it. The son of my boss went through 
high school and two years of college and then washed up.” The older 
brother of this boy, two years his senior, dropped out of high school, 
worked in a factory, and enlisted in the N avy in 1938. He is now a 
petty officer. The story of these two boys, who used their intelli- 
gence and character to climb in the world without much help from 
the schools, is interesting chiefly because it is so rare in the group 


we are studying. A generation or two ago it would have been quite 
a common story, 


Table 5 also shows that rank in the services is highly related to 


Social status in the city of Midwest. Of the boys from upper- and 


“Pper-middle-class families, almost half are officers or officer candi- 
ap On the other hand, only 13 per cent of the upper-lower-class 
is = none at all of the lower-lower class are officers. The young 
have bee, i lower-middle, upper-lower, and lower-lower classes 
that of fom about equally successful in reaching the middle group, 
he igen, oe and other noncommissioned officers. 

e the bas; 3 Table 5 Suggest the hypothesis that social status may 
¢ argued ri “termining factor in promotion in the services. It may 
of schoolin at families of higher status give their boys a great deal 
in the ae and at the same time give them other qualities of value 
a arg Hence high attainment in education may not be so 
Sether with ies advancement in the services as it is a result, to- 
test this h a in the services, of favorable social status, To 
armed Oe e we have studied the relation of rank in the 
ia - to educational attainment within a single status penp 
“UMeroys, € Upper-lower-class group because it was the most 
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TABLE 6 
Rank in Service Related to Educational Level for 66 Serviceme 


Class (Social Status Held Constant) n In Upper ton, E 


E 7 Number of Serviceme 


n Hola: 
. Rank of— olding 
Officer haa 
Educational Level l Candidate , 
Private, Second 
Private 


Sergeant, Lieutenant, 
r First Class, Warrant First 


Corporal' Officer Lieutenant Total 


Grade VIII or less 
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Some high school - 19 4 ia 03 
High-school graduation meses 9° 5 7 a1 
Total 44 13 O- ATA 











Table 6 shows how the members of this group ranked in the 
TAA i i ional level. We find the same kind 
services in relation to their educational level. oa 
of relationship as we found in the larger group. One out of torty 
igh school secured a commission, 
one who failed to graduate from high sc On tia 
and seven were promoted to the level of sergeant. k ap ks 
hand, eight out of twenty-five who graduated =a rity revel al 
came officers or officer candidates, and six reacne 
Sergeant. — 
It appears that amount of schooling 1S a, §00 = du 
the armed services. In particular, high school a ee J office 
essential for promotion to the level of commissi“ i prerequisite 
hool graduation 15 ficer- 
latter fact is well-known, for high school g hči he 0 
(thugh not a hard-and-fast one) for entrance - twenty thou 
training programs in the services. A survey 5 per cen a 
‘dates į d that only 6.9 P rs t0 
officer candidates in the Army showe ! køround appe? stion 
graduated from high school.? Educational bac i, in prom 
one of the principal factors, if not the primary 
in the armed services. hic 
There is one other factor in promotion W d? 
ered before making a judgment about the 1mP 


dictor of rank 10 
ation is almos 
r, This 


consi” 

id be“. aal 

l ya educatio? 
tance 





é Army; p. 44 
* Haney S, Ford, What You Should Know About the 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1943. 
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: TABLE 7 
Rank of 163 Servicemen from Midwest in Relation to Length of Service 


pROM 


Rank in Armed Services 


, Officer Candi- 
` Into Private date, 
Date of Entry Private First Sergeant, E Total 
the Services Class, Warrant First 
Corporal Officer Lieutenant 


Num- Per Num- Per Num. 
ber Cent ber Cent ber 


8 38 11 5 


Per Num- Per 
Cent ber Cent 


10 21 100 
24 17 100 





/ Before 1942 2 
| — ne 6 35 7 4 4 
July-December, 1942 .—~ 21 55 11 29 6 16 38 100 
January-June, 1943 18 67 4 1 5 18 27 409 
` July-December, 1943 .. 27 64 6 14 9 2 42 409 
January-June, 1944 —..... | Sn. O l 6 18 100 
z 


O Å= — — 


Total group —- 97 60 39 24 16 163 100 
a ————— 
experience, That is the factor of seniority, or length of service. It 
is often said that promotion comes automatically with long service 

` How does length of service compare with educational background as 
an aid to promotion? 

Table 7 shows rank in the services in relation to length of service. 
‘It will be seen that those men with the longest and the shortest 
Periods of service had the lowest proportions among the officer group. 
The explanation is obvious. Those with less than six months’ service 
had had too little time to get through their basic training and into 
in doen candidate school. Those who entered the armed services 
bda in befor e were mostly men who enlisted and were, on the 
ls the Ower in ability and in education than were those who came 
iek the universal service law. It seems clear that length of 

as little relation to a man’s chance of getting a commission. 
0 im other hand, length of service does bear a positive relation 
0 "ig pip of moving up in the hierarchy of noncommissioned 
and i r largest proportions of those at the level of a a 
found in anes Proportions at the level of Private and corporal are 

Another A two groups with longest service, ieie Roll 
telligence actor in promotion in the services undou i ees 
ha s int ' € Could have added a great deal to our study if we 
the War x c ligence-test score on every man. We hope that, when 


€T, we may be able to secure the scores for our —_ 


Tens 


e E See POINTS [Septemp,, % 
on the General Classification Test which was given to al] 5] 


Men e 
rvi n 
ing the services. ter. 


CONCLUSIONS. There is a clear positive relation beie 
motion in the services and educational attainment be 
the services. This relation is shown most strikingly in 
promotion to the level of commissioned officer, which 
always requires high-schol graduation at least. Promotj 
commissioned ranks is also related to education but Not so 

_ for length of service plays an important role in this kind 
gA is study brings out in a new way the truth that high-school 
graduation is practically essential in order to get ahead in present-day 
American life. We have known that this was generally true in civil 
life, and we find it to be more strikingly true in military life, Young 
men of a typical midwestern community have approximately an even 
chance of becoming commissioned officers if they have gone to 
college. They have about one chance in four of securing om 
sions and an equal chance of reaching the level of sergeant if they 
closed their education with high-school graduation. Their ee 
of securing commissions are negligible if they have not pee 
from high school, though they have one chance in four 0 


en pr 


the case of 
Practically 
On to non. 
completely 
Of promo. 


iod up to 
up to the rank of sergeant. These figures apply to the period "PT 


July, 1944, and may be modified as the war goes on. 


| | Experience 
Pupils Appraise the Work Expe 
Program l 


MARGUERITE C. KELLY* 


The war emergency of the past few years, 
Tabor shortage, particularly in the “junior 
brought into sharper focus the problems ot eh 
ment of young people and the responsibihar® a in many >” sork 
guiding and controlling it. Efforts have been ™ 


art time 
f the ir the $ es t0 


5 
New `, 
€ sinb 
. : an 
limit such employment by means of r regulatio” by P” 
State Legislature recognized the need for som 


Tna 


* Office of Cooperative Education. 
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ing 
with the accompa Ta a . 


hours, but of selection of jobs, of supervisi 
' no , 


-annain aes ae aa 
To a oF 


yoRK EXPERIENCE - 


Brook-Coudert bill, which limits the number of hours which any 
a may work while attending school. (Already existing legisla- 
ps antral working hours of minors who have left School.) 
ion. 


However, the problems of part time employment are not only of 


On, guidance, and ad- 
justment on jobs. Educators have come to realize that the initial 


employment experiences of youth are important and sometimes 
crucial in the development of vocationally competent adults, and as 
such should become more and more the concern of the school, not 
only in the selection of a job, but, if possible, 1n continued guidance 
during the period of orientation or in concomitant school attend- 
ance. 


A CHANGE IN PROSPECT. It is very likely that some aspects 
of the problem may change in the next few years, when the necessity 
for absorbing into our national economic structure millions of re- 
turning veterans and displaced war workers will lessen the demand 
for young workers. Many of the difficulties of the present time will 
be automatically eliminated or mitigated—early school leaving be- 
cause of offers of lucrative employment, employment of minors for 
long hours or on adult jobs, and the like. However, it will be the 
"esponsibility of the schools and the community to make every effort 
to make certain that the employment of young people who are not 
going to college is not delayed too long after high school graduation. 

his situation brings with it the maladjustments that result from 
ries and mental maturity without economic self-sufficiency. In- 
ae too, will have to be farsighted enough to realize that it must 
.. Tue to introduce into business a steady stream of young people 

ieee of industrial Progress is to be maintained, and a stable 

“T group to be established in the community. 

A j ia 
lm TIAL SOLUTION . Perhaps a partial solution of this di- 
With so y De the raising of the school-leaving age in conjunction 
me kind of Cooperative or work-experience program. Re- 
“tiny uig Particular device used, it is vitally important that we 


Perieng s Provide Opportunity for carefully supervised work ex- 
Ment oF all those young people who vocationally or tempera- 
laborat, 7e in need of it. The value of related work experience as a 


Me is ip ‘or the use of skills and attitudes learned in school has 
r 


“Cognized by educators Scare a ANS W 
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such experience has been recommended as a required D 
ondary education. 
NEW YORK’S PROGRAM. One of the mo 
probably the largest of the work-study Programs in the count 
been operating in the New York City schools for the pas 
years. Organized in 1915 by a commission headed by D 
Schneider of the University of Cincinnati, 
marme A many changes and revisions. -Today there 
pupils enrolled in the alternate-week system in ten academic 
tional schools and 550 in eight schools in the after- 
wean The work is in the commercial field with the exc 
tens in the Food Trades and one in the Needle Trades. With 
some minor deviations the plan is as follows: Pupils attend schoo! 
full time until the beginning of the fifth term, at which time i 
are placed on jobs related to their school studies, mai schoo 
one week and working one week. They are paid the Pee H ks 
and compete in the open market for the jobs, taking pre-emp 


ac. 
i 
can He 


art Of all a 


st SUCCess fil a 


5. 


the program ‘ 
are 22) 
and thre 
School pro. 
eption ofa 1 
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W 
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doniet 


| 


` The questi 


i f the individual, but certain broad general co 
| sal ` The pupils were asked the following questions: 
possible. 


| 


this type of education, a questionnaire 
he seventh and eighth terms in the alterna 
ions were general, and pupils were enco 


Was given to all 


pupils +0 te week program, 


those in t uraged to express 
ives frankly, and anonymously if they wished. No elaborate 
themse 2 study is possible from the results, nor is it desirable, 
ei type of information is most valuable from the point of 
sinc 


nclusions are 


1, Why did you join the course? . 

2 Did you have any difficulty in fitting on your Program each term 
the subjects required for graduation? If SO, give reasons, 

3. Do you like your job? What (briefly) do you do on it? 

4. What qualities and experiences do you feel 
on a job than in a classroom? l 

5. How could greater interest in the coop 
among high school pupils? 


In all, 433 replies were obtained, In answering the first question 


erative course be stimulated 


| as to why they joined the course, 309 or 7 1% of the total indicated 
_ that they had selected the course for the “experience” it provided, for 


i individual firms. 4 
tests and medical examinations as required by the individu } 


a eels child who 
All jobs are secured by the Board of paresis ae ore 
leaves school prior to graduation must resign ae Central Of 
vision on the job is done by the coordinators an 
. jects 
ff. - demic subje“ 
Wile in school, pupils take double periods ebe Yh z 
and single periods of commercial ar. course is not dese 
of credit per term for work ale yey 
to serve any one level of ability or acco students, in steno si 
ful courses have been set up for pny be b 
and bookkeeping; in addition, the course csp, i 
cal practice groups, an office machines g 
group. 


a 
ift around?” 
ui merchand 


fr 
„school P 
after, pook 
THE AFTER-SCHOOL pROGRAM. f- cae 
gram, pupils are given credit for ye selling: o A wy 
keeping, typing, general office work, a upil may Wor credit ° 
vised, and the total number of hours a P j so recelV 
is limited to 28. Pupils in this program i 
unit per term for the work experience. k pci 
aë 
PUPIL REACTIONS. In order to deter™ 
44 


eH ee oe ees 


in J 
jencé, 
rk exper 5 are ope 


they. felt 
ation, th 


t 
| 
| 


the opportunity to put into practice the theory and skills learned in 
school, Many pupils supplemented this statement by saying that 

that they would be assured of a better position upon gradu- 
at they would not have to seek employment, that they would 
be better equipped for success in their work. The answers reflected 
4 curiosity about the business world, and a certain amount of trepi- 
dation about entering it without guidance and assistance. These atti- 
tudes reveal the necessity for some assistance in making the difficult 
transition fr 


; om the learning atmosphere of school to the “production” 
"quirements of work. 


l “I felt that 


the cooperative course was wonderful training for jobs 
in the future.” 
t 


wanted to Practice what I was learning, and get used to meeting 
s People,” 


Wanted to get o 
. Sort of backward.” 


our a other considerations that influenced them to take z 
oney a “nine pupils or 16% mentioned that they needed ' e 
t Seems like or their own support or to contribute to the fami y 
Many Other Ba however, that this factor was a contributing cause in 

Si Ses, 
bags re PSPils or 15% said that they had selected the course 
Of di culties they were having in the full-time school po 


felt ut into the business world and meet people, as I 


-i 
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ag E 


gram, such as lack of interest, failure, desire to break UP the « 
otony of school.” Again, this factor may have been p, mon, 
more cases than those recorded. Other reasons mentioned a in 

€ as 
follows: 


$ l 

[ “Plembey 1945) yORK EXPERIENCE 

15 pupils did reception work 
14 pupils did telephone work 
12 pupils did switchboard work 








Heard about the course through friends or family 55 pup 
Liked the idea, thought it novel, interesting $ Puri 
Advised to take course by teacher or counselor. i in Pa 
Wanted to study particular subjects Offered nnn Pai ; 
Found teachers and pupils more friendly ie 
Wanted opportunity to decide on career... ae 


3 papils 
Wanted to help the war CFE OT tannin 5 


Pupils 
Since many pupils gave more than one reason, the above figures 
are not completely definitive. However, it is apparent that the idea 
of a sponsored introduction into the world of business, the Oppor- 


tunity to hold a “real” job and to learn first-hand about the Oppor- 
tunities, requirements and satisfactions of work for which they are 


preparing are the most important motivating forces prompting young 
eople to select this course. - a | 

7 Question Two was designed to determine if the pupils felt pi 
there were any program difficulties involved in the copa i 
course which perhaps could be adjusted. The responses to 


ticular 
question showed that the pupils were not aware of any par 


; ined: 
widespread difficulties. The following answers were obtain 


367 pupils 
Had no ified ty assa 


37 pupils 
Had some difficulty a + 99 pails 
Did not answer pion a re ulted from 
The difficulties of the thirty-seven were varied, =e failure, late 
individual anomalies of program, caused by prey bject not studi 
entrance into the course, or need for a particular subj | va 
at the normal time. erative P" 
The answers to Question Three reveal a ort merchants 
hold a very wide variety of jobs in the p- i erations Pe somt 
fields. Pupils in most cases listed a number 0 vequite to ‘i cot 
on their job. Of the 433, 101 or 23% were 118" 19% ore 
typing on their jobs ; 96 or 22% did some ae mail work 
messenger work; 53 or 12% did some a additio”, 
or 11.5% did some general clerical work. 3 
27 pupils did some clerical-page WOT stock work 
20 pupils did some department S okkeeping 
21 pupils did some posting and bo 


15 pupils did some stenography 
46 
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8 pupils did clerical sorting 

7 pupils did department store sales 
6 pupils did key punch work , 

5 pupils did addressograph work 

5 pupils did mimeograph work 

5 pupils operated miscellaneoy 
5 pupils did billing 

4 pupils did packing-cashier work 

4 pupils did department store marking 
3 pupils did adding machine work 
3 pupils did proofreading 

3 pupils did comptometry 


S business machines 


, Comparison 
No quantitative analysis of these jobs 


not indicate in most cases the relative 

various operations. (These figures do 
picture of the more advanced clerical 
many of the pupils in the schools re- 
© program, where stenography and bookkeeping 
jor subjects, had not been in the course the requisite year 
ded in the questionnaire.) 


owing was the reaction to the question as to whether or 
Pils liked their jobs: 


310 liked their jobs without reservation 
29 liked their jobs with some reservation 
82 did not like their jobs on the whole 


Th | 2 did not answer the question 
© genera] compla | 


4 Work was monotonous, that they wanted raises in salary or a 
On to a different operation, that the job was not related to 

ork, In Part, this reaction may be attributed to a general 
ness which Pervades the whole employment situation today, 
Pout by Competition for services of young people and the 
tY ¢ I&R salaries which have led them to expect more than 
On, su S a general rule, those jobs which include only one 

' “uch as typing all day, filing all day, paging or other re- 
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work and filing, typing and messenger work, or filing sn 
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petitive jobs are the ones which young people find distastegy) 
ployers are beginning to realize the value of Splitting ioh, , “m 
a variety of experiences, combining such beginning idis = give 


Coordinators at each school have been asked to submit he g. 
lists of pupils who are ready for promotions, and it is likely that mo 
of these cases will be adjusted on this term’s promotion sched 

The answers to Question Four indicate that cooperative nian 
feel that the greatest value of supervised work experience lies in the 
opportunity it provides for the development of qualities of person 
ality and character. Of the 433 pupils questioned, 43% indicated 
that the ability to understand and to work with people of various 
backgrounds and age groups, was the most important single advant- 
age of the program. The replies to this question gave a very 
revealing picture of the impact of the business world on these young 


people. An analysis of her reaction is given by a young alternate- 


week-worker in an insurance company : Kap 

“On a job we learn more about people in general. We learn 4 

tell a real worker from a ‘shirker.’ In school we are more or less t 

the same class of students. In work we meet all re 

inexperienced, good workers, shirkers, people who need their 8 ee 5 

who don’t care if they keep their jobs or not. We en ri 
facing our problems. Our co-workers are always ready to 8 


: ho are away — 
We learn to appreciate our education. We meet people w 


t 
from their homes and we appreciate our own homes eg i K 
foreigners who can tell us more about our country than ee in years, 
can. We learn to respect those who are older than _ In schoo! 
knowledge and experience. We learn to want to ee cae together.” 
we work with our own knowledge. In a job, we a tie. sim: 
Allowing for the exaggeration of enthusiasm and haat ye of the ty?" 
plification of such a listing, this paragraph 1s illus 5. the social sitt 
cal experience of these pupils. The human factor ils recognize a 
tion on a job seem paramount, although the mie of the 
added business knowledge and skill as major “sm erjence iS the t 
A corollary to this widening of the social exP neteen PO 
velopment of additional self-confidence and P of uncertainty ye 
of the pupils felt that this loss of shyness an? Uh, whid fi 
of the most important results of their work e new rt aad 
not be duplicated by any school program. 9 
results, one pupil says, from a “feeling th rm 
needed, that you are depended upon by some 
earning your keep.” 
48 















this feeling of self identification with an Organization and the 

lization that one 1s expected to perform a specific part of the 
rea mon job, has, in their own opinion, increased tremendously the 
we of responsibility of these young people, Twenty-one percent 
Sentient this factor and many others implied it: 


“First of all, you are taught (on a job) to do things more perfectly 
and you want to get them done Just right. You feel as if you were 
part of the organization. e. 

“You have the feeling of importance. 

must be done at a certain time, and it is ] 
to do it.” 
The practical nature of the work experience as opposed to the simu- 
lated experience of school is undoubtedly very instrumental in de- 
veloping this pride in accomplishment. Fourteen percent of the 
pupils spoke of this atmosphere of reality, with statements such as 
these: 


There are certain things that 
eft up to you and your ability 


“You must do actual work. You learn to do thin 
with the actual tools, not in the pretense of school.” 


“It is easier to learn something when you do it, than by talking 
about it.” 


gs the right way 


In addition to these rather specific references to personal changes 
effected by the cooperative course, many pupils attempted to express 
the complex change in attitude by terming it variously, as, “growing 
up,’ “maturity,” “common sense,” “personality,” “character”: 
“Since I have ha 
I have 
older,” 
“A more a 
value of mone 
“In a job 
don’t hay 
your own 


d a job, I have grown up in many, many ways... 
a more reserved manner. People say I look younger but act 


dult outlook is acquired at an earlier age—learning the 
y, learning how to save money, meeting older people.” 
you begin to realize that you are on your own. You 
e a teacher to run to when you need help. You have to use 
judgment even though you may not be always right.” 


A 
aa of other gains were listed as resulting from the work- 
Y Program, Among them were: 


1Provement AM MANETS 7 pupils 
vrovement in speech 2 pup on 
° careful considerati 29 pupils 
C a 
Punctuality tion of appearanc 


li 7 pupils 
snd to follow instructions e 12 pupils 
oler “a s in business i a Se AS 

ili ance, Indness AL LTT NIELS bor 

> tandle m ANE PENS aaa a 
pendence oney 





19 pupils 
a ee S AAL EASE EEN 
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Accuracy 
Increased interest in SCHOO] msn 
Cooperation . 
Ability to travel 
Information about careers 
Initiative 
ING BS WCF osaa 
It is apparent from the character of the quotations 
that these replies are rather general and all inclusive, 
reason it has been hard to make any except a very genera] 
analysis of them. It is significant, however, that ninet 
the pupils thought that the most important lesson that 
ence had: to teach was an intangible one resulting in 





Pree eeeeeeeneeerete rte te tense, 
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. F a 


ber, 194 J 


17 Dupiy 


Pupils 
Pupils 
Pupils 
Pupils 


19 


Statistical 

y Percent of 
wor k €xperj- 
Maturity, jp. 


creased awareness of responsibility, or better adjustment t the 


' problem of living in a social group. 


, The answers to Question Five, which asked for suggestions as to 
how greater interest in the course could be stimulated among high 
school pupils, may be divided-roughly into three categories: those 
advocating various forms of publicity; those favoring certain school 
adjustment to make the program more attractive; and those sug- 
gesting changes in procedures concerning the jobs. The following 
is a list of the various suggestions made, together with the number 


of pupils making each one: | 


Publicity 
More general publicity (no method mentioned) mmen 
Cooperative pupils should recruit, speak in assemblies, classes, 


| ana i soseraenerraneaeennes 
School paper should feature cooperative education. 


Assemblies, plays, dances, etC. nme nner 


Pamphlets sisii nnii 
Bulletin boards, SS ee 
Canvass elementary schools A 
Canvass other high Schools ee 
Get testimonials from 1 PLOY CT Senne 
Arouse interest of parents 

oe 





Di 
ad 


e School Adjustments 
Give more business subjects 
Eliminate idea that only poor students take the ¢ 
Form cooperative clubs woe 
Include cooperatives in school activities... 
Arouse more teacher interest and sympathy i 


Give cooperatives a separate building. 
Give less homework ici E r 
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79 pupils 


54 pupils 
15 pupils 


16 pupils 


9 pupils 
3 pupils 
g pupils 
2 pupils 
3 pupils 
1 pupil 


37 poil 


| 
i 
! 


pene ee A aT 


tose., ea mAT 


{ 


wORK EXPERIENCE 


‘ eparatory subjects à 
Give college prep ry subj ne A oi 


Establish closer contact with rest of school > $ 
Allow cooperatives to wear special sweaters Pupils 
“Smsseunnesseneunemsecssatosscsnescssscetesensstesseuey 


Job Adjustments 
Give better jobs and mre aaa a ANE pupils 
Allow pupils to get own Jo 
f l 
Allow try out peri E AnG ON JODE oasia eg 5 pupils 


More promotion on jobs sseoeeseemesitnnseseneennereteettnsrensy 10 pupils 
More special tests for jobs a 2 pupils 
More uptown jobs mummunan l pupil 

Did not answer question Sreema 51 pupils 


17 pupils 


g it is apparent 
that there is a need for more publicity, and that the cooperatives 
feel that they themselves are best equipped to inform potential mem- 
bers of the course of its advantages. Many of them indicated that 
if the rest of the school could hear about their jobs and their suc- 
cesses, the numbers in the course would be greatly increased. Other 
pupils suggested having employers come to testify to the excellence 
of the work done by cooperatives. There seems to be a general feel- 
ing that the responsibility and skill required on a cooperative job are 


apt recognized clearly enough in the school and that an active cam- 
Patgn of publicity is needed. 


ap MISAPPREHENSION. Closely connected with the need 
part Alt ines knowledge of the course is the feeling on the 
Wattaniad tence pupils that in some schools there is an un- 
unable clef that the course is only for slow pupils, or for those 
misappreh unwilling to keep up with normal school work. This 
tioned b Ension must be corrected by some of the methods men- 
above before the course will take its rightful place in the 

also su m of the school. The arousing of more teacher support is 
further nee. by an appreciable number of the pupils. There is 
shoy] Scted in these replies a general feeling that cooperatives 
ay birg cluded 'in more school activities, such as clubs, Senior 
Tea] ities, G, O, elections, plays, etc. This is undoubtedly a 


ne . a A 
te "i and efforts are being made to improve the situation. This 


» $e ‘ i 
Jobs to ate in several of the schools are being excused from their 


end their Senior Day. The difficulties of including p- 
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-desire to work in the closest cooperation ‘with the teacher f | 
benefit of the child. Or th 
THE WORKSHOP COURSE.AN AID. A record ¢ 
cate in the section “Social Agencies” that Harriet’, mother rec: 
an allowance from the Department of Welfare; or that ae fe 
spent some time at Youth House; that Richard was referred 
Bellevue to P. S. 37, Manhattan. Often these are words which a 
little beyond a formal recognition that some agency outside i 
school has had contact with the student. Also, it is rarely conscio ; 
realized that such entries indicate a breakdown in the child’s norna 
progress, often caused by obstacles beyond his control. Inan effort 
to bring home the four-dimensional reality of these agencies—their 
place, staff, function and program—a course is being conducted each 
semester by the Bureau of Child Guidance of the Board of Edua. 
tion and three regional councils affiliated with the Welfare Council 
of New York City. Originally planned as a series of workshops for 

the two years when summer service was required, it is now a regular 
offering, consisting of field trips to specific social agencies. Tts broad 
purpose is “to orient the school personnel to the function and pro- 
gram of social agencies which can be helpful to the schools in meet- 


usly 


ing the needs of children and adults in the school and community.” 


It considers classroom problems of truancy, delinquency, family s 
home difficulties, and pupil health and recreational needs by el i 
ing teachers with the nature and scope of community agencies 
ing with such problems. Each session is held at 
ferent social agency, where the teachers see the agenci n ge 
The school people thus come to learn about the social agencie 
the social agencies to learn about the school people. take betwee 
In every case, there has been a mutual give-and- the prog 
teachers and social workers, each coming to appreciate ith 
and needs of the other. Each group was favora 


w 
bly impt e by 
: jon eVi“, 
the professional attitude and the interest in coop eras h trai 
e thoroug 


at wot 


trainin | of 
the other. There is increasing respect for th York Scho? 


; à ° the ew 4 ess 
ceived by the social worker, especially at she wilde oodd 


Social Work, and considerable appreciation 0! 5 reco 


s wa Ii 
teachers to learn about guidance. For instance, ! chers, pool 


f : e tea 
that probation officers work more closely with th ain afte? : 


TF re 
ing back on their cases. Teachers were willing a d this con 
for conference with the social workers, who: fou 
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sociAL AGENCIES TO THE RESCUE “i 

Rg aig E 
jeachers valuable. In every course with teachers, where interest has 
jmulated in working with agencies, the question has arisen of 
d for an active program of participation on the part of th 
for more effective referral of cases to the agencies : 


peen st 
the nee 
principal 


UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY. Implicit in complete under- 
standing of the factors involved in proper guidance are certain basic 
principles. “nt | 

J|. Families and individuals have certain inherent tights, particu- 
larly the right to security and affection. Thus, the family agencies 
in Yorkville work with families whose unity has been threatened b 
social strains. They try to alleviate difficult economic diia 
improve unhappy parent-child relationships, and remedy awole: 
some behavior. In their approach they seek to discover just who 


the families are, in what ways they can be helped, and how the fam- ` 


ily case work agencies can best work with each other and with the 
schools. 

2. Social agencies must work with the children as individuals ; 
the schools, with them in groups; yet the basic objectives are the 
same, though carried out differently. Thus in problems of truancy 


wlr to find a remedy by studying the causes, mental, emotional, 


3. Social a 


encie | S ‘ 
school has a 4 s have certain limitations in helping. Often the 


4. Clan, iana potentiality for helping where no one else can. 

individuals h ea slowly, yet it can be brought about in many 

ing patient y tetting them talk through their problems, and by work- 
y with them, if one understands the pattern of basic 


uman need ; 
vidua] complexity. the children’s problems in terms of their indi- 


child ; ; 
teachers, © frequently up against conflicting advice of parents and 


ànd home to ” neerted plan should be worked out between the school 
‘ducation is Meet, there will be no such conflict. Often, parent 
the home Pehavior of the child in school reflects his experience in 
round, ",, ° Understand the child one must understand his back- 
different ea. One must remember children differ in interviews with 
the ase sates ©. The teacher and counsellor may meet one child; 
'S Often eT another. With a serious problem, a case worker 


f eo y 
"Tees Operati nly one who can see the complete picture of all the 





ng upon the child—school, home, church, social. She 
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may be the stabilizing factor, not only in understandin 


: ; i him in resolving pS € chig 
working with others close to : ving his dig T 
paee life has definite values, not lightly to be dise i j 


ld must 


ma 
gh available, / 


favor of institutional care. Consequently, when a chi 
moved from his immediate home environment, a fos 
be the remedy. Unfortunately, there are not yet enou 
7 Human needs must be met on the basis of need 
traditional moral concept of “deserving. ce: 
8 Referral to the proper social agency is important. 
9. Confidential material must be properly used, not abused, 
10. Preventive measures are more desirable than remedial ae 
It is safe to say that the tremendous emphasis in Bellevue and in the 


Children’s Court on the need for remedial work would indicate that 


many problems started with school failure which might have been 
prevented by early testing and remedial work in the first grades, - 
How is this to be attained ? 


SUPERINTENDENT WADE’S SUGGESTION, Superintend- 


ent Wade fairly recently suggested a coordinated program for the 


tion should adjust children to a continuously changing ne 
‘promote physical and mental health, and insure the security æ 
morale of children, adolescents, and adults. To oe rae 
school-community relationship is important. The sc veself assure 
tion in isolation from the community. It cannot + effectivenes 
better health, better use of leisure time, better oe using th 
The schools and agencies must work together, the ' their 
agencies more than they do at present, PEPEE r 

procedures concerning intake, and with the servic 
to render, ie P the community 

The school must get an over-all picture © ic status © 

health, safety, housing conditions; the econom 
dents. It must know what is available in Bex, Of 
religious, recreational, and leisure time activ! y” ia 
deficiencies and the factors militating ne | 
normal, satisfying living. It must be aware city as Y serv 
functioning social agencies throughout he Sal elds of e 
neighborhood. This would include such SP° ps, e ion 
health care, recreational programs, mage © er- vac?! 
tivities, family welfare, pre-school child care, 
56 
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€ re. 
| Welfare Council, located at 44 East 23rd Street, Manhattan, which 


Tather than the 


is end, the . . ; ; . 
his end, "i | of service available in New York City, and a few of the agencies 


the way 0 qn = 





/ 


/ 4 
CIAL AGENCIES TO THE RESCUE 
s SI Par a a 


. facilities for parent and adult education, and provision for the 
cially physically or mentally handicapped, , 
5 , 


THE WELFARE COUNCIL. There is in New York a central 
is a federatiqn of some 600 of the city’s key agencies, public and 
private. It is supplemented by twelve regional councils located in 
the various boroughs. These councils, concerned as they are with 

| broad problems of health, recreation, day care, libraries and com- 

| munity planning are more than agencies. The schools should become 
connected with these established local councils of social agencies, 

Each school needs a social worker, not only for some direct work 

with children but also for consultation and liaison work with the 

agencies, so that teachers may get the full advantage of services 
| through the agencies to the school and community. In the demon- 
| stration made by the Public Education Association in two all-day 
| neighborhood schools, P.S. 33 and P.S. 194, Manhattan, there has 
~ been an additional worker for wider activities in the community, 


i ies.. In it, he commented that educa- | carrying on work with parents in such problems as race relations 
schools and community agencies. In it, ia 


_ and discrimination, 


| PARTIAL LIST OF AGENCIES. To cite just some of the types 


| offering them: 


Councils of Social Agencies 
; East Harlem Council 


an Clapp Midtown Council 

Ocial Service Exchange 

Glee of Child Guidance 

cn iw Charities, Children’s Division 
ens Aid Society 


Fo 

New yom Bureau of the New York Association of Jewish Children 
ork Foundling Hospital 

Court, for 

ay Nurseries 


am) y Service, P 


protective and custodial care 


ts ublic and Private; 
| D Yy Service Society 

Ment of Welfare 
ork 


| 
| 
| Bre. 
od i 
A Cia T à Neighborhood Center 
u tation Bur 
Ureau, Central Branch YWCA 
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Health Centers 


Red Hook 
East Harlem 


Hospitals and Clinics 
Bellevue 
Mt. Sinai a N 
Payne-Whitney Psychiatric Clinic 

Housing 
East River Houses 
Vladeck Houses 

iag 

7 Forty-Second Street, Children’s Room 
Nathan Straus Young People’s Library 

Nursing Services 
Henry Street Visiting Nurses 

Schools | 
Benjamin Franklin High School Community Program Youthbuilders 


TWO REFERENCE BOOKS. One excellent Re of oF 
information is the Directory of Soctal Agencies of Hr 
York, 1944-1945, published for the Welfare Council o ae 
City by the Columbia University Press. It contains 3 5 me ve 
of agencies according to twenty-eight different types 

ell as an alphabetical list. bri 
Also icine is the Social Work Year ete: ra 
lished by the Russell Sage Foundation, which desc toca tas 
ized activities in social work and related fields on a 


; so the pattem 
- NEED FOR FUTURE ACTION. Encouraging as ' 


j schot! 
- ‘on with the 
of organizations available for social Oe ani, sail resos 
it is just a skeleton of what is needed. Sta t her nights 


: c 
must be considerably enlarged. The child on oster home 
eling on the subways was ordered by the cou rome, has no i aly 
year ago, but for lack of any available foster ore times, an tact? 
placed. In the interval, she ran away four m to ask 12 a 
came herself to the Bureau of Child rem only other : 4 deli 
The child desperately needs treatment, but - der erien¢ 
her is Hudson, where she would be with ol@¢': boys 

uent girls, 
, Radically enriched preventive programs a! 


ates an 
were an obvious menace to their schoolm 
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indication of trouble brewing. Yet ther 
ing wat to watch over them outside of school, to 
prepare ncy said it could take over the case only a 
The a8 committed. It was. It could have been 
had oe of a fourteen-year old girl who has 
pile of neglect against her parents, who locked 
house. No agency is prepared to take care of her. 
‘nto trouble before they have any jJ urisdiction. Hard work is needed 
to remove the inadequacies and enrich existing programs, 

Even with the existence of the Welfare Council, better coordina- 
tion of all agencies is needed. Planned communities, 
housing, modern schools, health and recreational centers 
set up. These should be open to all the people, not dole 
few as charity. Within the schools, there should be sm 
and an adequate staff: teachers, a full-time psychologist, p 
doctor, nurse, and social worker. 
House are doing a good job, we do not 
Social and economic conditions must 


€ was no agency 
prevent disaster. 
fter an overt act 
prevented. The 
herself brought 
her out of the 

She must get 


with good 
should be 
d out to a 
all classes, 
sychiatrist, 
While such places as Youth 
want any more Youth Houses. 
be improved. Mental hygiene 
and applied in all aspects of 
daily life. It is needed not only by all professional people, but by 
laymen. Many of us know a great deal about physical health, but 
think of mental health as merely incidental. Sufficient pressure 
should be exerted on the budget makers to get adequate funds. 
atit and good health, physical, mental and social should be 


our people through high powered advertising, movies, and 
publicity for the public good. 


High Points 
THE ANTIQUARIAN'S CORNER 


aast Hunt wrote in Retrospective Review, “A second-hand book- 
ated gue is not a mere catalogue of saleables, as the uniniti- 
s Gr ven a common auctioneer’s catalogue of goods and 
Wdeets a thousand reflections to a peruser of any knowl- 


> Sn What must be the case with a catalogue of books: 
and ny titles Of wh: 


inn, OVisib] Which run the rounds of the whole world, visible 
Ny sor “i geogr aphies—biographies—histories—loves—hates—- 
"ows— cook : 


~ . ° ® LP 
eri€s—sciences—fashion—and eternity ! 
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Such a catalogue is the one from which ] dia P, 945) 
material for this Corner, a most unusual catalogue wih ME of th, 
a list of familiar quotations and the books in which ¢ E Onan 
peared.* More interesting even than the literary re fers Tt ap, 
editor’s notes and reflections, little stories connected ice are the 
tions. Of these I shall select a few. the Quota. 

“You cannot indict a whole people,” has often been 
on what to do with certain nations. Let us examine th 
dictum, which, incidentally, is a misquotation. It f 
Edmund Burke’s famous speech, “On Moving His 
Conciliation with the Colonies,” March 22,1775. T 
ment is, “I do not know the method of drawing 
against an whole people.” 

“He was not speaking as a philosopher, nor as a moralizer, by 
simply as a practical lawyer expounding a technical legal problem 
What Burke was driving at was that an indictment can only be 
charged against a definite person or persons and is a legal device 

operating under technical restrictions, while a people is an abstrac 
entity composed of an unspecified number of indefinite persons 
whom it is thus impossible, legally to indict.”—Catalogue. _ 
* * * * 7 

John James Ingalls, author of the sonnet, “Opportunigg a 
begins with the line, “Master of human destinies am I, ae 
is included in many high school poetry anthologies, Was $ al 
The editor of the catalogue dryly remarks, “This pe undisptt f 
the finest sonnet written by an American :—It 1S, ae We wonder 
ably the finest sonnet written by an American ome nal Record 
whether it found its way into the pages of the Cong” 
like Senator Vest’s famous eulogy of the dog. s 

* * * * as we | i 

The moral tone of advertising has certainly = eon 0 p 
from the note attached to a description of pis k rare roo 
yard Kipling’s, “The Female of the Species: |v right 
which is the true first edition, the proof COPY or The Ladies og 
in type different from that of the magazin? ©. ing fe pe 
Journal, November, 1911), and with a cut Psar, ige" u 
cigarette, As published, Kipling is holding ê (y 
T ; ., garliest 4? ý 
* A Catalogue of Familiar Quotations sm Thes 
_ The Scribner Book Store, 1935.) 
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4 TECHNICAL SERVICE SQUAD 


ed too “mmoral’ to appear in the pages of T : 

am The pages of that magazine now carry i salaa 
cigarettes ; the editors were good sports then to publish th : 
nn its last-line blast against women, “For th a 
with its . e female of the species 

., more deadly than the male. 
* k x y% 

Peter Piper pick’d a peck of pickled peppers, 

Where is the peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked? 
Generations of our pupils have twisted their tongues on this sh 
story of agricultural life. One may imagine that it is wanda 
devised by a professor of speech instruction, but actually, the ur 
let has a literary provenance, It is found in “Konigsmarke the ie 
Finne,” a novel by James Kirke Paulding published in 1823 The 

catalogue has the following note: 

“One of the scarcest of all Americ i 

and interesting tale, the hero being pieren Pi gr aah 
> iper. Apparently 
the doggerel quoted is the first appearance of this tongue-twister, as 
aa e ce 15), ‘The good people of Elsingburgh called 
— ae bi y- 4 Pepper Pot Peter, in double allusion to the 
a te is talk and his fondness for the dish known among 
se 7 y that name, and remarkable for its high seasoning. 
stich placed at the head of the chapter was made upon the 


Heer Peter p 
poetry.” y a wag of the day, who excelled in alliterative 


Morar 
S ROSENBLUM Samuel J. Tilden High School 


A TECHNICAL SERVICE SQUAD 


Se measure of succe 


Powerful ain of Audio-Visu 


Ing in 
Struct; 
are ‘ cti 


The Jar 
Tough Ss attained by the armed services 
ethe can i al Training Aids has pointed up the 
uiid mak e made to assume in vitalizing and enrich- 
and king use of m ng it more effective. Already, alert teachers 
th t increasin any Army and Navy produced teaching tools 
fi strip, t & number of commercial products. The sound film, 

» the electric transcription and other audio-visual devices 


ar l 
. destin 0 as 

S s . . . 
h, ume an ever-increasing importance in the class- 


too 
In 

Or a 
Which “oT to insure 


“assroom te sep utilization of these devices the steps 


acher must go through in making use of them 
6] 
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should be reduced to a minimum. This is of Special + v 
where the teacher is unfamiliar with the operation of img ta a 
and electrical equipment. The Technical Service S pan op hania 
High School was organized with this end in view, Its aim vty i 
vide projection and other instructional devices together wi S to pro 
student-technicians who will relieve the teacher of the i 

operating them. As in any other organizational task r, oe of 
problems were encountered and had to be dealt with. many 


“entree 


SQUAD. The original members of the squad were 
the teacher-in-charge. In order to assure a self-perpetuating 
of student operators the following scheme was adopted. At the 
beginning of each term at least one old member : together with | 
an applicant for membership, were assigned for service to each period — 
of the day. In this way candidates for membership served an ap- 
prenticeship and eventually became trained operators. A long wait | 
ing-list attests to the popularity of the squad. Incidentally, girls as $ 
well as boys have shown great interest in this squad and have be- 
come proficient in the handling of the equipment. Bs 

The operation of switches which control the raising and lowering J 
of stage borders, the obvious interest and admiration of the class in 
the student who manipulates the controls of the sound projector, 
the electric recorder, the microphone, and other devices gives these 
students a sense of responsibility and a feeling of impor aaa ie 
some cases, however, this is a little too much for ‘i Tiis 
begin to feel themselves on a plane above their ilesa = al Aids | 
leads to one of the difficulties often encountered in $ is the but f 
and Stage Squads. Another possible source of trou a when it i 
ing scientific curiosity of many of the embryo igen out how 
evidenced by an almost uncontrollable desire to a without P* 
apparatus works by taking expensive machınes in to the formt" 
mission or supervision. These and other problems 


lation of the set of rules printed below. -e AO 


MIDWOOD HIGH SCHOOL 
DR. JACOB M. ROSS PRINCIPAL 

TECHNICAL SERVICE STAFF ; 

Rules and Regulations staff, J agre? 

In accepting members on the Techincal Service 

out the following to the best of my ability : — which _ 

1. Assume responsibility for the valuable equ1P ave it ung 

in my care, handle it with utmost care, never “ 
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trained 


iti be 
T ded 


ator will be assigned. 


a | i 


f 


return it to its proper location or stay with it until another member relieves 
i Operate equipment only when authorized to do so in advance, 

3, Report to all assignments promptly so that the Previous operator will 
not be late to class. — ‘ 

4. Visit the bulletin and assignment boards 
going to my first class, before going to lunch, and before I leave school for 
‘the day, in order to note any assignments given to me. 

5, Sign all notices promptly. Sign assignments only on the day on which 
they are to be executed, so that in the event of my absence a substitute oper- 


three times daily; before 


6. Handle absolutely no keys unless under the imm 
the teacher in charge. 

7, Report equipment in need of repair immediatel 
unless permission has been received in advance. 

8. Indulge in no horse-play when acting as a member of the Technical 
Staff. 

9. Deal with teachers and students onl 
credit upon the staff. 

10. Maintain as high an average as possible in school studies. 

ll. Take my share of additional assignments in good grace even though 
they may interfere with my personal plans at the moment. 

12. Assume my share of routine errands outside the school building. 

l3. Stay in the office only during the period assigned to me. Never 
leave the office unguarded. Keep the office clean at all times, Keep books 
and clothes in my locker, not in the office. Stay in the auditorium if the 
office is locked and there is no assignment for me that period. 

ees the squad throughout my high school days. l 
Position of = that as a member of the Technical Service Staff I am in a 
ence which aon be responsibility, that I am receiving training and experi- 
rules have be ia invaluable to me in later life. I realize that the above 
to maintain i mm up to help me work efficiently and effectively, and 
may be + e hne reputation of the Technical Service Staff, and that I 
. “moved from the staff, regardless of length of service, for infrac- 
ROBERT 


R. ROBINS 
(Teacher in charge of ON 


ual aids) 


ediate supervision of 


y. Repair no equipment 


y in such a way as to reflect 


Udio-y; 
i Applicant’s signature. 
CONSENT OF PARENT 
ha Date 
tied ope the rules of the Technlical Service Staff, and know what is 
WS members, I hereby grant permission for my son daughter 





to be 
} come + @ . 
of its activin eet of the Technical Service Staff, and to participate in all 
SS including routine errands outside the school building. 





Parent’s signature. 
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PROJECTION FACILITIES. Although there EN A 
equipped projection rooms which can accommodate iare Tee full 
class, because of excessive registers, these must be used as an on 
rooms and therefore are not available for the ori zinil recitation 
which they were designed, without class reshuffling aaa Purpose r 
of inconvenience to all concerned. Hence it is difficult Bes deal 
film to more than one class at a time. Even showings to : show a 
are beset with difficulties since very few recitation ioon a class 
with dark shades. . . . An effort is now being made to nt oa 

_ one recitation room in each department with dark Shea fee a a 
at least two classes at a time can view a satisfactory projection r 
is to be hoped that adequate projection facilities will be pia 

in the new schools and that the high registers which Prevent their 


- being used for their designed purpose will be a thing of the past, 


hoer, 1945) 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS SET-UP. Often teachers are not famil- 


iar with the many Audio-Visual Aids available to them. The 
following self-explanatory circular gives a picture of the training 
aids set-up at Midwood. | 


1. The following audio-visual aid equipment is available for your use: 
a. Silent motion picture projector (16 mm.) | Fett: 
b. Sound motion picture projector (16 mm.) 
c. Film strip projector TE 
d. Lantern slide projector (2” x 2”) 
e. Lantern slide projectors (Standard) 
| £. Opaque projector (for projecting pages from a 
screen.) 
g. Record player 
h. Recorder (for cutting records) 
i. Radio 
2. The members of the technical service staff stand rea ‘talizing 
of the equipmeint listed above which you may wish to use 1n V! teachers W 
room instruction. This service is supplied as an aid to wee er rder 
are unfamiliar with the operation of the machines. The p nd mus 
the equipment must, however, assume responsibility for 2 ; 
supervise its safe return. 

3. Audio-visual aids must be ordered at least 24 h 
order, merely fill out a card which you will find in the be hich 
bulletin board in the clock room, and file as directed. m 

4, At present the auditorium is the only projection 10° its USS. hese 
can accommodate more than two classes. Permission rr ractic? 
obtained from Miss Kroeber. Since the band and orch? 
it is not available all periods. 

5. It is suggested that each chairman appoint 
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TECHNICAL SERVICE SQUAD 
dinator of audio-visual i 
o serve as coor ual instruction fo 
ott i will be the duty of this teacher to plan for films a eae 
‘6 classroom instruction. Such films must be reserved at the ae p 
T y far enough in advance to insure their availability at the time the nii 
K work which they serve to enrich is studied. Each department will fia 
a schedule of planned film showings. Film catalo ues i 
iy e z Ropi 139a. gues are available 

6, Since we have only one sound projector and one available project; 
room, will you please adhere to the following days in cledaline dine te 
your department. t 

Monday—English 

Tuesday—Social Studies TE 
Wednesday—Commercial Subjects, Art, H, Ed., Sciences 
Thursday—Languages 

Friday—Sciences 

Before placing a definite order, please clear the use of the auditorium 
with Miss Kroeber, and the use of the projector with the undersigned. This 
_ pe om poate the day of screening. A copy of the film schedule 
should be filed in i ' 

Silent films screened only for one class in any one period need not be 
programmed to conform with the above. 

7. Films to be shown should be brought to 139a before the beginning 
` a first period of the screening day. Films to be returned should be 
ae pe 139a before the 8th period of the date of return. In this way 
fist ill par as a film clearing center and loss or misplacement of 

8, a p ry . 
wits, oe a limited amount of money is available to defray transpor- 
‘i... = of film, each department will have to bear its own expenses 

© costs are excessive or where a film rental fee is involved. 


9, If 70 S 
listed ace u wish to learn how to operate any of the audio-visual aids 


to you in pl 


anni > ; s i 
fee] free to ning or executing your program of visual instruction, please 


call on me. 


Rosert R. ROBINSON 
Teacher in Charge of Audio-Visual Aids. 


Re _— 
in order o¢ 07 Audio-Visual Aids (form shown below) are filed 
filed last i receipt, If conflicting requests are filed the teacher who 
` notified and asked to reserve another period. 


Mid Hg 
-F 
al MIDWOOD HIGH SCHOOL 
Visual Instruction Squad 


Request For Use of Projector 


Moti 
on pic x Bs 
Lant tures; Sieni as ken SOUN (ta 


er slide. 
c; small (2” x 2") Ce EA 


TOject 
ae Screen wanted 


i 


\ 





v i . i a 
€, or if there is any other way in which I can be of assistance 
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| ble 
Date wante demanem ROOM WANE deems 45) 


i F meena Perio 
Radio Program-Statio n.a TOM ovmenenrsinenene,. Toe 
On In rooms - 


mber, 1 
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aa e 






at happenings and problems, and an app 
r 


CURRENT EVENTS 


ing world reciation of the nature of 
this changing ; 


aera a ft is all very fine to talk about what should be done, but the essen- 

M a S Teacher's Signature — tial point is, “How can this be done?”. The first world war only 
art RR ee ptbikete- started us on the part of including the study of current events in the 
= wii. ee curriculum of our schools. World War II demands that we USE 





* 
will not 


Please verify by signing below, and return this card 
visual aids box in the clock room. | 
Rosert R, ROBINSON 

(In charge of Projection) 


S film j 


© delivered ie 


ee 194 
Immediately to the 





(Signature) 
Comments on back of card. 


Once aware of the facilities at their command teachers make ex. - 


cellent and ever increasing use of them. ` More and more teachers 
are beginning to make use of radio programs which are piped into 
their classrooms through the use of the school’s public address 
system. Many teachers are enriching their instruction by. having 
students broadcast their own plays over the school P.A. system to 
the subject class engaged in the project. The effect on the students 


when these and other modern tools are used is electrifying. It is dif- 


ficult to put into words the expression on the face of a student lis- 


tening to a broadcast of his fellow class members in the next room 


P l ° : to 
or the student in the speech correction class who has just listened t 
playbacks of his “before and after” recordings. 


i : _— ing tools 
With the ever increasing utilization of scientific teaching | 


. reater 
by the classroom teacher, the Technical Service Squad hash et 
and greater contribution to make to the instructional prog" 


PD" SAAD Sees Sj. 


it to develop world-mindedness and dispe 


A Frenchman should become to every pupils in America, not a for- 
eigner, but a personality that can be understood just like the grocer 
on the corner. Any world event should be to every student, a mat- 
ter of curiosity, understanding, and finally. even responsibility; for 
the condition of this world of our is reflected in miniature in every 
nation that forms a part of it, and vice versa, the condition of every 
nation alters the world situation. We truly are our brothers’ keeper, 


economically and politically, whether we want to be or not. The 


study of current events, therefore, can help us in this fight fora - 


peaceful world. 
This is no easy mission for such a newcomer as “Current Events,” 


especially since the methods of teaching it are still in the midst of. 


trial and error. There are two primary ways of including current 


events in the school curriculum however: the integrated use, in which 
current events are tied up directly with the daily work of the history 
or social studies course; and also the supplementary use, whereby 
it becomes a separate course, or a separate study in a history class 


with one day of the week devoted to it. 
Integrating Current Events 


l. r 
the ROBLEM PROCEDURES. The class discovers problems in 
“xt, and then finds similar problems in daily life. When study- 


l narrow, blind patriotism. ° 
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; in hig 
modern high school, ‘dwood High School i a Fas Post-Civil War reconstruction of the South, for instance, the 
RorerT R. RoBINSoN Midw | ited Bon make a list of the problems that confronted the 
| Present ‘ates then, and discover similarities and differences in the 
A CASE FOR CURRENT EVENTS eaceft! the World Situation, and in the future post-war reconstruction 
| ading of 2 P” ag | l qo oPean nations. A term chart could also be made by each 
What are our schools doing towards the building ing PUD II, show; 
stands, wing the d to those of 
world? The answer could be the development of under This ® | © Present. S problems related to past events, an 


À . l jonoranc® gurs: h 
information where there was intolerance and 187 of d € class could also 


i : i ican farmer 

. , in this WOE tee of ra take a topic, such as the American 

about the most important job anyone can do = hit di rea me) ad; i the problems he presented in the course of our history, 

= pa was one of the dark ae kind 0 educa ,, cu critical] Problems he excites in the world now, The students could 
orld War II rode, It could be the rig p peop 


t 
| 


7 analyze the merits and defects, in the way past problems 


kind which produces a human understanding 0t ° 67 
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were solved or encountered, and make Constructive , 
tions for the future. The class would investigate what Het 
text says and then what newspapers and magazines 
one topic. As a result of this research the class might sot 
study outlines. i Out 
A-list of controversial problems could be Prepared þ 
and reported on or discussed by the students in the ]; 


ght of 
conditions. The problems used would be related to su Present 


Djects included 
in the course of study. A 


2. COMMITTEE SYSTEM. Divide the class into di 
mittees, with each committee having charge of a cou 
European History ; or each one having a subject, such as local affairs, 
natural resources, etc., if it is American History. The countries z: 
topics studied must be closely connected with the term’s work. The 
pupils working cooperatively together then present information on 
the current development of their country or subject when it is 
reached in the regular course. 


ferent com- 
ntry, if it is 


» 3. AN APPROACH TO THE DAILY LESSON. Any world 
event, related to the work of the course, can be used as motivation 
= for the lesson. The teacher can assign student-reports to be pre 


à : : by 
sented the next day, or introduce the pertinent material herself by 


means of a cartoon, or a thought-provoking question. For ante 

when a class in government is studying how a bill is put as, 

congress, an important current bill before the legislature can eee 

In the debate that follows, which the class enacts, elt can be 

weaknesses, as well as the probably results of the curren 

brought out. nt of 4 
The class could also follow week by week the wie 

few larger movements in current events which wou 

with the subject matter in the course. 


| F rts, þul- 
4. VARIED ACTIVITIES. Debates, panels, special cal hes 
letin boards, scrapbooks, used to parallel the pe a Alt ee 
make the study of Current Events interesting an - Curt 
activities are used constantly or indiscriminately, is 
Events fails to develop lasting attitudes and concep 


URE. ` 
5. COUNTER-CHRONOLOGICAL PROCED 
68 
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ec 
relate about this | 


y the teacher ' 


. the class meets, reports can be made with the whole class discussing 


weeks of the term is devoted to the Study 
few „zines to promote a thorough understand} 
= lems of the current scene. Then the usua 
P jana on text, . is taken up. This is the 
usual history oT social studies class. As the c] 
regular work, the current problems and events 
ning of the term are kept before the students, 


Another variation of this procedure is to take each unit, start with 
the present and trace it backwards through the past. The use of 
newspapers and magazines and the text are necessary for each topic 
of the course. 


of newspapers and 


1 subject matter, with 
Starting point of the 


Studied at the begin- 


Teaching Supplementary Current Events 


1. PROJECT METHOD. The class can be organized as a maga- 
zine staff with an editor and reporters. For the term project, make 


a current events magazine of clippings and editorials. Each time 


their content and value to the magazine. 


Besides this term project, such activities, which take up a shorter 
time, as radio broadcasts, cartoon contests, debating societies, and a 
question box, or “Information Please,” can be used very profitably. 


2. PANEL DISCUSSIONS. At each meeting the elected chair- 
man and panel speakers discuss an important current topic. Each 
Speaker gives a talk on some aspect of the topic and the whole class 


Participates in the questioning and the final summary and decision. 


n LABORATORY METHOD. Students do research in newspa- 
Pers and magazines for material on a class topic or their own topic, 
of tt guidance of the teacher, This is excellent if the facilities 
ma © school permit this type of lesson, and if enough material— 

rai and newspapers, are available. When the topic is finished 
in ta can be summarized through a report, an exchange of 
book. ation by means of a class paper, a bulletin board, or a scrap- 


: d a 
the SOCIALIZED RECITATIONS. This type of lesson, in which 
a themselves become the managers of programs, forums, and 
“atlons, is well Suited to the study of current events. 


69 
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5. ORDINARY DEVELOPMENTAL LESSON. iy 1945 
assigns topics or problems and the pupils search 
zines as their text in the course, making an out}j 
for homework, or in class. During the class dis 
and problems can be analyzed and evaluated. 


None of these procedures should be used exclusively’ p 
ployed when best fitted for each particular situation and ai e e 
present events, the sources, and the students them elves deter 
which procedure, or which combination, can be most profitably of 
ized. 


EvELYN KREMLER 


et 
he of th Ra. 
cussion the events 


m- 


Corona Junior High School 


A MERCHANDISING COURSE FOR RETURNING VETERANS 
A Letter from the South Pacific 


: i Guadalcanal, April 30, 1945 


I have spent two months in New Caledonia as Orientation Non- 
Commissioned Officer and the past ten months on Guadalcanal as 
an Air Operations Specialist for the Air Transport Command, At 


both bases ‘have come into contact with soldiers going into forward | 


areas and with veterans returning wounded and bewildered. Pe 
been asked personally and have personally overheard the ls 
pointed questions: “Are we going to get what we are aghi A hy 
“Suggest a good business that I can get into when l get Er e 
States.” “I promised my girl that we'd get erie pe school. 
returned. How can I get that job?” “I never gente older than 
Pm ashamed to go back to school because I'm mM r want a j0 
the rest of the boys, How can I still get a diploma?” = Yy tats 
and I want to go back to school at the same mar not eligible 
good idea?” “How can I get further training aie >” 
for educational benefits under the G.I. Bill of Rig h by officersia™ 
These are but a few questions that are asked nail and eh 
enlisted men. There is a definite need for an orie” lly for $ a id 
tional program for returning war veterans, epe. is prom” out 
young men who have not yet completed high ar itted for i fy 
program for high schools in New York City 35 ° statistics, at this 
critical examination and comments. AS accura’e on nd ê 
Proposed plans, and curriculum material are ® 
70 
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have sufficient prestige to cooperate with employers, 





yETERANS COURSE 


further modifications in conformance wit 


h conditions pres- 
known to me will be inevitable, i P 


island, 
ently un 


EVENING CLASSES ONE SOLUTION, ` Hi 
classes have already been suggested by experienc 
olution. Men who are not eligible to enter coll 
ionii benefits of the G.I. Bill of Rights can now complete their 
high school education. Men will want jobs immediately upon return 
and further education and training at the same time. High schools 


gh school evening 


ege under the edu- 


Mi Federal em- 
ployment agencies, and Veteran Administration Bureaus, Evening 


high schools enable men of older age brackets to be segregated from 


the younger age levels. High schools can set up counseling pro- - 


grams, aptitude tests, follow-up, educational guidance, employment 
bureaus together with actual training under the same roof with the 
resultant increase of efficiency and control of the individual student. 


NEED FOR COURSE IN MERCHANDISING. A modified 
merchandising and salesmanship course together with other related 
and supporting commercial subjects, supplemented by a definite 


counselling program and bureau of job security is a possible answer 


to this need. Industrial arts are handled adequately by our superb 
vocational and industrial high schools. There still exists a need for 
Practical education in the distributive occupations. More emphasis 
ne be made on merchandising and salesmanship as a training for 
in fi tee I do not have available the percentage of men needed 
ieve th a trades in relation to other occupations, but I be- 
oye le k © ratio is substantial. The consumer approach must not 

e Ein ed but should still be taught to the day school students. 
Cause of i lose all the gains in consumer-protection-education be- 
S new proposed course. 


: LAN BY TE 
is Siven a cour 
eld and study 


i ifferent t 
nalyze Opport 


ONnaires 


RMS. In the first term, the returning veterans will 
se in “Survey of Business.” He will go out into the 
in the classroom through reading and motion pictures 
ypes of retail and wholesale businesses. He will 
nities in these fields and prepare, compile, and study 
b mailed or handed to businessmen. A possible appli- 
ributiya the Albert Lea Plan is recommended for study of dis- 

trades in New York City. Trends can be determined a 


ed teachers as one | 
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“Plembe, 


periodic rechecks and constant observation, A complete 


must be taken each term. There must be a stud 
cess for the different products, trends in demand iok 4. Of sp, 
luxury and necessity types of consumer goods, Statistics a Service 


mortality. Aptitude testing and preliminary interviews yey Sieg 


itiated in the first term. Some job placements wi be A e in. 
The complete program will be explained and Personal « tudent aa 
conferences encouraged. 

The second term must build self-confidence in th 
| I suggest salesmanship. The student will be taugh 
his ideas and services. He will learn the basic p 
manship with the aid of a sales-laboratory in the cl 


© student, Th 


New. N 


s 
t that he can sell 
rinciples of sales. 


start specialization in one product or field by preparation of a aie 


manual for it. 

Principles of successful merchandising will be taught in the third 
term. He will learn how to start a business, how to keep it going. 
He will make a study of ratios of current assets to fixed assets and 
other ratios based on experience and statistics of successful busi- 


nesses. He will gain insight into causes of business failures and how 
to control expenses; how to make a profit. He will study the theory 


— 


teacher fi 


a ONEA EEI EEA aa eae ee AE aa 2 


of mark-up and turnover, learn to analyze financial statements. He f 


will recognize the need for further study of bookkeeping merchan- 


dising, buying, as well as the study of trends, discounts, and s 
business fundamentals. 

Advertising is suggested for the fourth term. I i 
and the copy and composing rooms of the local aed sist 
dent will learn the principles of lay-out, copy ni i he made by 
tion. Application of basic principles in advertising “i actual cr 
submission of rough drafts for selection by a in cooperation 
ton of an “insert”—preferably in photo-offset, t™ | 


with an advertising agency. 


n the classroom 
the stu- 


A JOINT RESPONSIBILITY. There isa 


a i 
a ð e made , ‘ N 
concrete plan of orientation-education to be rais r the | 


returnee, He must be shown that to build a nt 
and buy that new automobile, he must a ust not * 
same time train to increase his income. He i im 4 ie sell 
lean on the premise that his country now oie dream? itie 
he must be given the opportunity to realize ed to oppo 
confidence must be restored, He must be g"! 
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onditions unknown to me at this writing will be a 
T- 


T IS DISCIPLINE? 


believe that the aforestated plan with modi 


WHA 


sincerely fications to meet’ 
step in the right 
direction. 


* EUGENE J. CorentHat. 


+ (Mr. Corenthal is a New York City High Schoo 


l Teacher stationed in the - 
Army Air Forces at Guadalcanal.) 


l 


WHAT IS DISCIPLINE? ' 


“I cannot overemphasize the importance of using persuasion rather ` 


than coercion in leading modern civilian armies. We see to it that 
our leaders explain reasons for orders as they give them. M any men 
can drive others if given the authority, but only real leaders can gain 
the co-operation of their followers. 

We have found. that some school teachers and some men, who 


: have served as leaders with boys’ organizations, do not make good 


officers. Some leaders are a bit too Prussian in their methods, not 
persuasive.” 
From Major General Ulric’s 
What It Takes to Be an Officer. 


These are startling words coming from the army, which has 
served Since time immemorial as a model of that type of discipline 
dear to so many teachers’ hearts, the type known as “military.” Mili- 


tary discipline has meant the kind of behavior that is smoothly, 
“ven glitteringly, 


“ve Pupils heard the thundering words, “If you were in the army, 


\ 


T 
or CORE OF DISCIPLINE. And now the army itself is de- 


g such 


** discipline, 
Ness”? and “ 


Persons of a most powerful analogy. The present war 
ch to enlighten those in authority as to the real nature 

If those educators who have railed against the “soft- 
Oseness” of progressive modern education expected to 
t from any inability of this pre-war generation to adjust 
Pointe d demands of present day warfare, they must be disap- 
situatio, © very lack of rigidity, that adaptability to changing 


in hel ‘en Which Progressive education stresses, has been a factor 
IY is rel oar young people adjust to military life. Such adaptabil- 


the result of unquestioning, repetitious drill in outward 
: 73 





automatic, silent, and unquestioning. How often , 
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patterns of behavior, but the product of young years spen, 
takingly mastering self-direction, which is the core Of reat ant Pains, 
It is this slow growth in young people that is the suas Ise 3 
at the tempers and patience of many teachers, Jt noe at Catchy, 
ability to realize that young people take a long time a. a €s th 
really an easy matter to succeed in getting young people to act ir ii 
terns so that to the onlooker the lines and angles of i. in 
(whether it is marching through the halls, Sitting in the a 
or thinking in prescribed channels) stand out sharply. Thee 
always the ancient ways of threat, fear, punishment, ridic e 
cism, to help achieve this end. But it is not an easy mat 
vide situations that will help growing personalities develop 
of self-direction within the larger framework of group life.. 


Plember 194s 


m 


No 
are f 
ule, ostra. y 
ter to pro- d 


FLEXIBLE TEACHING NEEDED. Such development needs the _. 


aid of teachers who can plan according to levels of growth. Such < 
teachers must know what can and cannot be expected of different E. 
ages. Instead of confronting the pupil body with exactly the same 


classroom and school situations from the first year through the J} 


fourth, the school must organize specific programs belonging to spe, | 
cific age groups. Pupils are often accused of lack of discipline for 
responding to a program in a totally unexpected way. Yet ee 7 
reaction may be quite normal for their age, if not for the age of $ 
shocked observer, l 


A y 
D 
s 


ADAPTING TO GROWTH. It is useless to demand ee 
havior patterns unless the pupil is ready for them. ic rl 
is often due to insistence upon standards which are Ke expression 
the growth level of the pupil. But lip-service 1S “tt tind of att 
of real discipline. Pupils accustomed to presenting t ard ina situa 
ficial discipline are the first to throw all control overboa ; different 
tion that demands genuine self-direction. By ae clearly ge 
stages in behavior of very young children have ai youn a 
onstrated that nearly everyone accepts the fact that ‘ee he ol i 
dren develop slowly according to inherent tenden ‘ id W! 
child seems, however, to be not so fortunate. The r 
its increasing responsibilities makes heavy demane „enes 
trol of the adolescent jg assert" des 
A r his sag CO 
The adolescent must be given healthy outlets iP pewilderiné 


at the same time that he is expected to accept t 
74 
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‘that there 


‘n. SUPERFICIAL DISCI 
` Set immediate response, 


wHAT IS DISCIPLINE#f—_ S o 
f the adult world. The young adolescent needs classroom and 
0 ol situations of a different kind from those of the older adoles- 
Yet too often we find the same set-up, with the same require- 
ments in all grades of school life, without taking these differences 
into consideration. ` i r 


scho 


INDIVIDUALIZATION. Then there is the individual child 


within the larger social groups of classes, clubs, organizations, His 
' own rate of development must be taken into consideration. If the 


demands made of the group are beyond his ability to handle, he 
becomes a “discipline case.” Very often a pupil who is a “discip- 
line case” needs only a good relationship with his group to help him 
dévelop real self-direction. All these factors are part of the problem 
of teaching discipline. 


-Does this mean a laissez-faire policy for young people? Decidedly 


‘. not. Such an attitude also creates discipline problems, because such 
_ an atmosphere gives lack of security, and does not foster real social 


responsibility any more than the punitive, authoritarian pattern. of 
discipline. Too often, critics of progressive education make the point 
| e is no real direction in its disciplinary technics. Some- 
times this is so when there is no careful planning of situations, but 


_ Very often it is their own incapacity to see beyond the seeming con- 


fusion to the ultimate behavior. 


it is difficult for them to watch the lapses 


` = a period of &rowth, and bear with the backslidings that must occur. 


aa = reprimand, or satirical Witticism at errors in self-control, 
help real i quick superficial change in behavior but do nothing to 
that the ieee In fact, such control is of such superficial nature 
resentments test lessening of its pressure releases strong concealed 
Slips and Ss. Somehow many teachers remember the occasions of 
ear my set-backs far more than the indications of growth. Pupils 

ch more. about their errors than their progress. It cannot be 


Emphas; 
Sis “sed enough that this progress is slow and needs constant 
Uragement. 


Cay 
disei OF DISCIPLINARY BREAKDOWNS. What causes 
dom, si breakdowns? Sometimes the cause is an excess of bore- 


Ow Many times are children blamed for breakdowns in % 


PLINE. Trained as most teachers are to 
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cipline in intolerably dull, dragged out ‘situations | f, 1; 
cause is lack of sufficient participation by stu ehti -Somet 
tions that are, after all, largely social j 
participate. Or the cause may be a conflict between h t 
of behavior and school standards, a strain greater than ndar, 
ers recognize. many teach, 
Another important factor which cannot be em 
the inner tension. The growing child is subjec 
and drives that are part of his developing emo 
line must help him manage these strong stre 
into desirable attitudes. Any disciplinary pr 
them causes unhappiness both to the individu 
Again, discipline breakdowns may simply be a reaction to 
„highly punitive atmosphere that may saturate the school life <i 3 
cause a normal counteraction. Sometimes there is a lack of respect 
for the opinion and feelings of young people, which creates all kinds 
of conflict with authority. 


Phasizeg Enough ; 

t to many confi, ; 
tional life Disci 
sses, directing them 
ocedure that ignores 
al and society, 


ones, in Which Situa, i 


n EPE ET eg — 


WHAT IS AUTHORITY? Some are afraid that taking so many i 


pupil factors into account will lessen the respect for authority. It 
would be more accurate to say lessen fear of authority.: Authoritar- 
ian discipline creates fear of authority, not respect for it. Young 
people learn to respect those who help them work out their problems 
who have the patience to bear with their mistakes, and who have 
understanding of the whole situation in which they find thems 
Again we can turn to the army for proof of the success ° 5 
interpretation of authority. Colonel Carlson, leader of the >° 


l , . cial dis- 
Pacific Raiders, says: “My first step was to abolish all E must 


tinctions between officers and men. I told my gi until OY 
command by virtue of ability; their rank meant P iscussion. T 


had proved their right to it. They met together in 
planned their work, with every man free to offer aE : 
same basis on which any other man offered sug’ ryone t0 


step in training was discussed freely and frankly. 
part.” 


$ on 
tions 
T Every 


pow” 

‘ i . the army the 

DISCIPLINE IS SELF-DIRECTION. Lar "° gucation ee 

may mean you're in for a dose of progressive atic disip" fo 
dose has been effecting some mighty fine democrer ” perati” 


cipline that is self-direction, within the demands ° 
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THE ABSENTEE PROBLEM 








LICKING l 
at questions and is aware, and therefore acts to the fullest 


pacity, is the strongest discipline on which a democratic society can 
ca 


rely. 


REGINA E. TOLMACH James Monroe High School 


LICKING THE ABSENTEE PROBLEM 


In these days when wartime conditions have produced such an 


alarming increase in juvenile delinquency and absenteeism from 


school, the problem of attendance has acquired a new urgency for 
educators. It appears apropriate, therefore, to consider the methods 
which one large school has found especially successful in meeting 
this challenge. , 

For the past decade, the Manhattan High School of Aviation 
Trades has consistently maintained the highest attendance average 
of any vocational school in the city, and one of the highest attend- 
ance records of any school in the entire school system. During the 
crucial three year period 1941-1944, its average of attendance was 


24%. What is the explanation for this remarkable record? 


A HETEROGENEOUS SCHOOL. The Manhattan High School 
of Aviation Trades is an all-boys school offering a three-year course, 
beyond the junior high school level, in aviation mechanics. It is not 
à neighborhood school, but one which draws its student body from all 
a s ' th ~ city - Comparatively few students come from the im- 
a. vicinity of the school. A grèat many come from points as 

or do a Rockaway , Coney Island, North Bronx, and Staten Island. 
or well-t ais mea JORIGY of its students come from privileged homes 
school er residential areas. It is therefore apparent that the 
Count ee no special conditions which in themselves would ac- 
© sur 2 m excellent attendance record. In fact, one would scarcely 
geneity A its attendance were quite poor in view of the hetero- 

€ rey E its student body and the distance they must travel. Yet, 

ow has has been true over a long period of years. . 

"tablish: S the school succeeded in accomplishing this? First, by 
i ng a tradition of good attendance; and secondly, by striv- 
ntly to live up to the tradition. The principal, the faculty, 
~ Study body are all “attendance conscious.” 


ing consta 


$ 
CUBLE JOB. It is axiomatic, of course, that the student, i- 
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vinced he is “getting” something from his schoolin ped 145) 
regularly. This then is the first step. Recognition by Me atten; 
of the value of his schooling is fundamental. Unless i dent 
everything else becomes futile. Next, the administrative his ey; 

on absence must be such as to discourage truanc 


absences. y and all avoidable 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES.. What are the adm: 
trative procedures on absence that are followed at the M Minis. 
High School of Aviation Trades? Basically, they strive for“ 
ance consciousness.” The king-pin in the procedure is the 
or home-room teacher. | 

When the class assembles in the morning during the official cle 
period, there is roll-call. Under block programming, when the class 
moved as a unit throughout the day, the class secretary carried an. 
attendance card on which were listed the absentees for that day. 


attend. 


As the class moved from period to period, each subject teacher 
checked the roll against the attendance card. If any changes oc. 
curred because of the arrival of late-comers or the excuse of boys $ 
for illness and similar official reasons, these changes were indicated | 


on the attendance card. Then each subject teacher signed the card. 
At the end of the day, the class secretary returned the card to i 
official teacher who utilized the information listed on it sata? 
pleting his daily attendance records. _ Under this system ae 
was so readily detectable as to become impractical. -— nrocedure had 
When individual programming was introduced, this k noe 
to be revised. No longer was it possible for subject me: 
attendance against the card carried by the class S* many 0 ci 
subject class was now composed of students aa: was 1 
classes. Hence, the former safeguard against sai Under Ù 
longer effective, and a new one had to be anit fist to. 
new system, the official teacher sends his absente na special og 
dail ll card. These cards are poste = ists of ab 
y on a small ca own sgn? 
Fach afternoon the subject teachers check their 
tees against this master list. “Cutting” can °° ”, 
In those few instances where it does par class 
sponsibility of the subject teacher from 4 is he c2 
absented himself. If the subject teacher pan jmi 
particular problem, he refers it to his —— to the = 
finds the problem beyond him, it ultimately & 
78 
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p THE ABSENTEE PROBLEM 
' 


L i ‘ 
„a assist. However, when detection and punishment becomes in- 
"V able “cutting” tends to disappear. In practice, therefore few 
. ey! , 


cases have gotten as far as the chairmen; fewer stillas far as the 
administrative assistant. 

Assuming that a student has been absent, what then? Well, the 
official teacher sends a card to the parent on the very first day of 
absence. Should the family have a phone, the teacher calls the 
‘home. If the student fails to return to school, the card or phone 
call is followed up by a letter on the third consecutive day of ab- 
sence. In the event there is still no response, a letter summoning 
the parent to appear at the school is sent to the home by special 
delivery. If none of these methods is effective, a teacher or chair- 
man may be designated to visit the home. As a last resort, the 
Bureau of Attendance is called upon for assistance. This is seldom 
necessary. ) : i 

_When the absentee returns, he brings with him a mimeographed 
excuse form which he received on the first day of the term. On 
this form he states the cause for his absence. The form is then 
signed by both parents to indicate that they are aware of his absence. 
Upon receipt of the form the teacher marks the absence as excused 
or unexcused, depending upon its nature. This action is noted on 
both the absence form and in the roll book, and remains there as a 
Permanent record. The student is aware of the disposition of his 
Case, as well as the fact that it becomes part of his record. The 
>i form itself is filed in the student’s. record envelope. This 
na a any attempt to use the same excuse too often since the 

can tell at a glance whether it has been offered before. 


POSITIVE 


t INCENTIVES. Thus far most of the procedures men- 
loned have 


numer been largely negative in nature. -But there are 
dend Positive incentives. At the end of each term, 100% 
hide ance cards are awarded to each student qualifying for them. 
atten -, holding such cards for three or more terms receive a silver 
Or a ance pin at graduation. Each class having perfect attendance 
in et, ole week receives a large metal plaque which is displayed 
Secuti Ome room. Should the class retain the plaque for three con- 

. ve weeks, the plaque is appropriately engraved and becomes 
he 4 “Perty of the class. When the class breaks up at the et 
a rm, the teacher retains the plaque and uses it as motivation for 
ext class, A class with thirty non-consecutive days of perfect 
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attendance likewise secures a permanent pla UC, Frie 41945 
tition between classes is further stimulated by stin d KS 
percentages. Classes with outstanding attendant, recat Y clase. is cna 
periodically in the school newspaper, aS liste NEW YORK CITY 





A NEW DEVICE. The school is constantly Strivin 


g to 
attendance still further. One of the newest devices improve į its 


he “buddy system”, The b » ne only r recenti 
instituted, is the “buddy sy e basic purpose of het y 
is to provide a definite orientation for the entering student. tter 


senior takes one or two freshmen under his win 
and advice on school matters. One of the things emphasized by th 
seniors is good attendance. Thus the student is made “attendane 
conscious” almost as soon as he enters the school. Within a a 
of the start of the term, a special evening Prgram is arranged to 
which the new students, their “buddies”, and their parents are in- 
vited. This is quite a gala occasion, and includes a tour of the school _ 
' shops, special exhibitions of schoolwork, etc. It concludes with a 
special assembly. Here, the principal and supervisors acquaint the 
parents with the work of the school, its aims, functions, and opera- 
, tions. Among other things, the principal emphasizes the impo 
of good attendance, explains the absentee check-up procedure, af 
requests the active cooperation of the parents. Thus, from the very | 
Start, parents as well as students become “attendance conscious’. "The B 


8) offering’ guidance 













importance of home cooperation in this matter cannot be oveta 
phasized. 
Although the number and the variety of devices used oa 
good attendance may appear confusing at first, bat ae time the 
Students soon become familiar with them. Within a ba , te . 
procedures become routinized. Considering the results zi “| | 
effort expended is fully justified. 


l het ia 
SUITABILITY FOR OTHER SCHOOLS. While 


nt tha 

would vary from school to school, it is readily ariet, g 
general plan outlined above is applicable almost " 
Manhattan High School of Aviation Trades has 
cedures most effective in assuring a high level © t oth 
period of years. There is no reason to believe tha 
not find them equally effective. 

Max BERGER Manhattan High Sc 
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More Problems for the High Schools 
A. H. LASS , 


ATOMIC BOMB. If the schools haven’t done so 
o begin now discussing the implications, in full, of 


THE yet, they 


tl this new 
cee of power which we have discovered but which we do not yet 


know how to use. It is difficult to see how we can justify failure to 
give this subject top priority in our school programs for some time 
to come. "a j 

In the following article, Modern Man Is Obsolete, Norman Cous- 
‘as outlines the larger issues. We fervently urge you to read and 
ponder these portents for our times. 


WAR COURSES AGAIN. We should be calling now for a thor- 
oughgoing evaluation of these courses with a view to sloughing off 
the purely military elements and incorporating into the regular 


_ courses of study those that seem to have permanent value. We are 


certain that out of this vast and vital proliferation of materials must 


_come important modifications and alterations in our present curricula. 


There is a real danger that such courses as fundamentals of ma- 
chines and electricity may be relegated once again to Physics I, that 
only the few may be privileged to know the technology of our age, 
even in rudimentary form. That would be the easy way—the one 
we have too often taken. With the urgent motivations of war re- 
moved, we may fail to see the crucial relevance of many of these 


_ War courses to the peace-time needs of the children in our schools. 


aie many of these courses should have been an integral part 

the © curriculum long before war came upon us—simply because 

t ee the only means we have for understanding and controlling 

for df cs that play upon our daily lives. Now that our instincts 

thro : ‘Preservation have prompted us to adopt them, let us not 
™ aside the instruments that helped forge our survival. 


=x JARVARD REPORT. This is compulsory reading for all of 
‘sic document that strikes deeply into the roots of the pres- 
content and confusion in American education. It poses the 
°ns We must answer about what we are teaching and why 
abilities © It recognizes that while diversity of pupil needs an 

tn the very essence of our democratic system of education, 
etre of that system lies in articulating our common 


is 
questi 


€ rais 
Oo J 
t nd 


heri- 
“BE as citi, 


ens and as human beings so that all pupils at p = 
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may participate in the common purposes and traditions o $ 
democratic people. The means must, of necessity, differ, The Tee, 
dare not—not if we care at all for the children who are entrust en 
us, and for the democratic heritage which it is our uni que pri ed to 
to transmit and illuminate. Vilege 


THE EXTRA-CURRICULAR PROGRAM. 
anything at all from the recent controversy over the Pay of coach 
it is that we must not allow anything like this to happen again, A by 
from the unsavory publicity it brought to our schools, it: hightere 
with painful clarity the need for a general overhauling and re the 
ing of the basis for and administration of the whole extra-curricular 
program. 

There are many issues involved, the matters of extra pay and 
adequate time allowance being among the most pressing, Their 
effective solution strikes at the heart of the problem and calls for 
honest fronting of what is at stake, and the courage and foresight 


If we have learned 


to act in terms of basic principles rather than temporary expedients 


which produce nothing but illusory surcease. 





Modern Man is Obsolete* 
NORMAN COUSINS | 


m tomic bomb with all its terrifying implications is our number 
Jucational problem. In an awesomely fundamental sense, 
one € lse really matters. If we fail to harness and control for 
suai < and for all humanity the new energies we have unlocked, 
ourse s have lost the race between education and disaster. We have 
then for been partly successful in avoiding complete disaster only 
igh we have failed to develop instruments sufficiently potent to 
cee ourselves. Now we have our Frankenstein monster. This 
may be our last chance to forge out of our troglodyte morality a world 
„onsciousness deep and sensitive enough to encompass the meaning of 
this new atomic age which our violent struggle for survival has 
brought into being. | 
Mr. Cousins’ article ts the most penetrating and forceful analysis 


of the problem to date. It is “must” reading—no matter how you 
feel. [Ep.] l 
) 


There is elation in the world today because of victory. But there 
is also fear. It isa primitive fear, the fear of the unknown, the fear 
of forces man can neither channel nor comprehend. This fear is not 
new; in its classical form it is the fear of irrational death. But over- 
night it has become intensified, magnified. It has burst out of the 
subconscious and into the conscious. It is thus that man stumbles 
fitfully into a new age of atomic energy for which he is as ill equipped 


t ; . i à 
° accept its potential blessings as he is to counteract or control its 
Present dangers. 


Was = — can find no answer, he will find fear. While the dust 

is Settling over Hiroshima, he was asking himself questions 
he natn ® E answers. The biggest question of these concerns 
time has h i man. Is war in the nature of man? If so, how much 
for the la et before he employs the means he has already devised 
€ to ater _ mn self-destruction—extinction? If not, then how 1s 
“ordeq ai his own experience, which tells him that in all of re- 
Which he ay there have been only 300 years in the aggregate during 
~ S been free of war? . 


a 


SOpyri i , 
Review ot abridgment of an editorial which appeared in the Saturday 


*ditors, Si Literature, Aug. 18, 1945. Reprinted with permission of the 
ide heads ours, 
T 


e- 
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i 
i ther questions, flo 

sely following upon these are o j 

Mi-a ah his fears and without prospect of definitive E v 
assuming that he could hold destructive science in | tish 
changes would the new age bring or demand in his eve day tess 
What changes would it bring or demand in his culture, hi i 


1945) 
Wing out 
answer, 
check 


a ; t$ education 
his philosophy, his religion, his: relationships with other human 
beings ? | 


In speculating upon these questions, it should not be 
prove that on August 6,1945, a new age was born, 
day a parachute containing a small object floated to ear 
it marked the violent death of one stage in man’s h 
beginning of another. Nor should it be necessary 
saturating effect of the new age, permeating every as 
activities, from machines to morals, from physics to ph 


necessary to 
When ond 
th over Japan, 
istory and the 
to prove the 
pect of man’s 
ilosophy, from 


politics to poetry; in sum, it is an effect creating a blanket of obso- , 


lescence not only over the methods and the products of man but 
over man himself. ia 


MEN AND ANTS. It is a curious phenomenon of nature that only 


two species practice the art of war—men and ants, both of which, 
ironically, maintain complex social organizations. While all ento- 
mologists are agreed that war is instinctive with ants, not all AESA 
pologists and biologists are agreed that war is instinctive e pir 
Many scientists claim that the evidence to date is ec EN 
misleading, and that man does have within him the prens pap 
ing war. Julian Huxley draws a sharp distinction apn aa 
nature and the expression of human nature. Thus vi s pression 
flection but an expression of his nature. Moreover, Fated for, as 
may change, as the factors which lead to war a ae instinct.” 
Huxley says, “. . . human nature contains no speciiic 


e swet 
CAUSES OF WAR. But even if this gives us a rasiti y still 
to the question—is war inevitable because of man s "leading up t 
leaves unanswered the question concerning the eine be warlike 
war. The expression of man’s nature will continue ie “arlike ex- 
the same conditions are continued that have provo earth 18 


r ival on iS 
è ° ° . : S sury1 e 1 
pressions in him in the past. And since man new wat 


z aga i es. 
now absolutely dependent on his ability to me those ait 
faced with the so-far insoluble problem of ar expression ° 


© e,” ° 1S 
In the most primitive sense, war in man |! 


8 





ke if 


A 
+ 





“ive impulses. Like everything else in nature, he has had to 
mpet! existence; but the battle against other 
gght for in his evolution to battle against his 
ave a he survival of the fittest, and its most 
ae is to be found in “Mein Kampf,” with 
oar brute force and the complete worship of might makes right. 
i political and national sense, it has been the attempt of the 
ThayeenotS” to take from the “haves,” or the attenipt of the “haves” 
to add further to their lot at the expense of the “have-nots,” 


What does it matter, then, if war is not in the nature of man so 
long as man continues through the expression of his nature to be a 
viciously competitive animal? The effect is the same, and therefore 
the result must be conclusive—war being the effect, and complete 
obliteration of the human species being the ultimate result. 


animals, once won, 
own kind. Darwin 
overstretched inter- 
its naked glorifica- 


MODERN MAN IS OBSOLETE. If his rea 
modern man is obsolete, a self 
incongruous by the minute. 
himself. He has leaped ce 
but he has not prepared hi 
rounded and confounded 
lonary science and evolut 
gets and human wisdom 
struggle between science 


Oresaw a century ago has 
A e e 
in pe : STION OF EXISTENCE, Man is left, then, with a crisis 
2 he main test before him involves his will to change 
certain Is ability to change. That he is capable of change is 


soning is correct, then 
-made anachronism becoming more 
He has exalted change in everything but 
nturies ahead in inventing a new world 
mself to live in that world. He has sur- 
himself with gaps—gaps between revolu- 
ionary anthropology, between cosmic gad- 
» between intellect and conscience. The 
and morals that Henry Thomas Buckle 
been all but won by science. , 


World wp there is no more mutable or adaptable animal in the 
other, yr AVe seen him migrate from one extreme clime to an- 
adva ced ave seen him step out of backward societies and join 


h &roups. Wi 
be utters have i 
the e p urveyors of 
ible a Was necess 
ro 
tind tage Yolunta 
ay" heed 1 


thin the space of a single generation, tribes of 
rned their acephalous pastimes and rituals to 
the Western arts. This is not to imply that 
arily for the better; only that change was pos- 
With the headhunters proceeded from external 
Punishment, true, and was only secondarily a 
ty decision. But the stimulus was there; and man- 
0k no further for stimulus than its own desire k 
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i f change, says Spengler ; 
alive. The fabulous power o age, pengler, is di 
linked to the survival drive. Once the instinct for survival iş a 
lated, the basic condition for change can be met. : mu. 
That is why the power of total destruction as potentially a 


sented by modern science must be dramatized and kept jn the! fore’ | 


front of public opinion. The full dimensions of 


the Peril m 
seen and recognized. Then and only then will m ust be 


an realize that the 


first order of business is the question of his continued existence, 


Then and only then will he be perpared to make the decisions nee 
sary to assure that survival. a 


A PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND. In making these decisions 

there are two principal courses that are open to him. Both will keep 
him alive for an indefinite or at least a reasonably long period. These 
courses, however, are directly contradictory and represent polar ex- 
tremes of approach. l 


The first course is the positive one. It begins with a careful sur- | 
vey and appraisal of the obsolescences which constitute the afterbirth f 
of the new age. The survey must begin with man himself. “The 
proper study of Mankind is Man,” said Pope. No amount of tinker- 


ing with his institutions will be sufficient to insure his survival unless 
he can make the necessary adjustments in his own relationship to the 
world and to society. ; 3 
The first adjustment or mutation needed in the expression 0 
nature concerns his savagely competitive impulses. In the p 
Atomic Age, those impulses were natural and occasiona 
though they often led to war. ‘ 
Yet all this has been—or can be—changed by the new fr 
now has it within his grasp to emancipate himself ci lse; 
he wills it, he is in a position to refine his competitive iF 
can take the step from competitive man to cooperative shor his 
at last unlocked enough of the earth’s secrets to provide rgy tha 
on a world scale. The same atomic and electrical pi siency: 
destroy a city can also usher in an age of aa! rosper 4 
need no longer be a question as to which peoples $ and resource? 
which shall be deprived. There is power enou? © 
enough for all. 


Man 
ge. 
tly. If 
he 
has 
needs 


MAN HIS OWN OBSTACLE. It is here pea a 
himself needs the severest scrutiny, for he 15 
10 


fhis -~ 


lly j ustifiable, 





| structure any more than it exempts man himself. 


_ only’by the size of the opportunity. But eve 
“told to look the other way, 


tion to get out of hand— 
-almost instinctively that 


0 ; 
ee la k ITIZEN. The mos 


de to the achievement of those 
gta 


attainable and nece 
mile he is willing to mobilize all hi etal ene 


s scientific and intellectual ener- 


eg for purposes of death, he is unwilling to undertake arly com- 


ble mobilization for purposes of life. He has shattered the at 
Pi harnessed its fabulous power to a bomb, but he balks—or blige 
pimself to be balked—when it comes to harnessing that power for 


Already, a puzzled public has been given words 
tion, told that we shall not see the practical a 
energy for general use in our lifetime. If it w 
will not necessarily be because of lack of knowle 
because of the reluctance in certain quarters t 
implications of the Atomic Age, which does not 


of synthetic cay- 
pplication of atomic 
orks out this way, it 
dge of skill, but only 
o face up to the full 
exempt the economic 


NEED AND OPPORTUNITY. The size o 


rtunit n as man stands on the 
ge, he is being pulled back by his coattails and 


told that he must not allow his imagina- 
all this at a time when he should know 
the same courage, daring, imagination, in- 
won the war are needed just as desperately 


threshold of a new a 


genuity, and skill that 
to win the peace. 


FANTASTIC IRONY 
ence and knowledee ; 
orces, but must b ge in 
: ata fantastic į 

N Dut as yet k 
tell what advance 


He must believe, too, that mobilization of 
peace should not be confined to cosmic 
€ extended to his other needs, principally health. 
rony that organized science knows the secret of the 
nows not a fig about the common cold! Who can 

of mankind if Sın medical knowledge might accrue to the welfare 
in aS there has much mobilized effort were put into the study of 

nr 


4, enceph been of matter! Cancer, heart disease, nephritis, 
~all the Phalitis, poliomyelitis, 


` se ar a . 
Wbilizag ` anomalies in the mode 


: Teseg ‘ 
Nor tS there tch should not be directed at their causes and cure. 
8 dis any reason wh 


€ to b y even old age should not be regarded as 
AW * attacked by science in the same intensive fashion. 


arteriosclerosis, aplastic anemia 
rn world; there is no reason why 


t crucial aspect of this general sur- 
the transformation or adjustment 
ll 


© first course is 





f the need is exceeded 
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from national man to world man. Already he has become a l 
warrior; it is time for him to grow up and become a world aes 
lzen 


This is not vaporous idealism, but sheer driving necessity, Į ' 
directly on the prospects of his own survival. He shall an 
recognize the flat truth that the greatest obsolescence of i AVE to 
Atomic Age is national sovereignty. Even back in the'olq-f In the 
rocket age before August 6, 1945, strict national sovereignty w 
anomalous holdover from the tribal instinct in nations: lft it i 
anomalous then, it is preposterous now. The world is united was 
graphically. This is not only the basic requisite for world woven 
ment but the basic reason behind the need. A common Be 
destiny is not too large a site for the founding of any community 
Reject all other arguments for real world government—reject ia 
economic, the ideological, the sociological, the humanitarian argu- 
ments, valid though they may be. Consider only the towering prob- 
lem of policing the atom—the problem of keeping the smallest 
particle of matter from destroying all matter. We are building on 
soap bubbles if we expect this problem to be automatically solved by 
having America, Britain, and Canada keep the secret to themselves. 


That is not only highly improbable, but would in itself stimulate the | | 
other nations to undertake whatever additional research “might be — | 


necessary over their present experimentation to yield the desired re- 
sults. In all history, there is not a single instance of a new weapon 
being kept exclusively by any power or powers; sooner or later either 
the basic principles become generally known or parallel devices are 
invented. Before long, the atomic bomb will follow the jet plane, 
the rocket bomb, radar, and the flame thrower into genet: 
We must not forget that we were not the only horse 1 
derby ; we just happened to finish first. The others wil 
due time. 

Nor can we rely on destructive atomic energy to t 
Already there is the tempting but dangerous notion rien 
the atomic bomb is so horrible and the terror of nna cal, but 4! 
that we may have seen the last of war. This is eee a tory ches 
is no respecter of logic, relative or absolute. And 3 in direct pr” 
us anything, it is that the possibility of wat ea 
portion to the effectiveness of the instruments of war id 

: +e bo 
the som ontra 


| be along i" 


ake care of itself; 


t 
effect tha 
to the gr eat 


ANOTHER WAR, Far from banishing wats | 
in itself constitute a cause of war. In the abs 
12 


ashioned 4 


ground of | 


al circulation. 
n the atomic - 


yODERN MAN é 
as part of world government, it will 
‘jon, Each nation will live nervously from OnE Rom 
next, not knowirtg whether the designs or ambition 
might prompt them to attempt a lightning blow of 
ordinary, the inevitable differences among nations hich, asia 
themselves be susceptible of solution might now minns A in 
for direct action, lest the other nation get in the arst. i signals 
blow. Since the science of warfare will no longer be de; ae decisive 
armies but will be waged by push-buttons, releasing mats. ent upon 
rocket planes carrying cargoes of atomic explosives th — 
suspicion may start all the push-buttons going. » the slightest 
There is the argument, of course, that each na 


i ° tion will reali — 
that is, that the first button might lead to universal ai a. 
the other nations rush to their switchboards of annihilation -a 


too, there is the unwarranted presupposition of reason. In an atm 
sphere of high tension and suspicion, reason is an easy victim More. 
over, there will always be the feeling that one nation en, escape 


though all the others. j 
Taa rs. may go down. What a temptation for the blitz- 


ent to the 


obliteration, The 


Tr» ? ' 
F / an 1S ikea fort to be derived from the war-is-now-too-hor- 
control of A P ni i- way and only one to achieve effective 
world Belaan i. Omic energy and that is through centralized 
rough an ect a loose, informal organization. Not even 
agreement, A wales E pool, or through an international policing 
ithout once IS no better than its laws, and there can 
government. Finally, the potency of the weapon 
here j 
arguing he eee to discuss the historical reasons pointing to and 
ses S°vernment. There is no need to talk of the 
tio hether we ha a world government. There is need only to 
ord to do without it. All other considera- 


Come ej 
ither i i 
Secondary or inconsequential. 


THE Ty 
ME 

ait seve OW. It would be comforting to know that the 
even U and prope ations in which it might be able to evolve 
as | as y into a single governmental unit. In fact, 
Provig: Nations kay st 5, 1945, it seemed that the Charter of the 
OF tw 1g the mach} made an adequate beginning in that direction, 
OLY Years ‘nery for revision which might lead within fifteen 
° a real world structure, But the time factor has 
19 





create universal fear and Sus- | 


S of other Nations — 


ee ee ee Or meg ee 


ne Cnty. of RE Ee en A SR Oe 


om -= ee 
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been shattered. We no longer have a leeway of fifteen m $ k 
years; whatever must be done must be done with an itni 
which is in keeping with the urgency. Once the basic eae edia 
ments are arranged, the United Nations must convene a Settle. 
an Atomic Age inventory, undertaking an overall examinati iE, for 
revolutionary changes in the world since its conference in Site the 
- Gisco in the long-ago spring of 1945. : Tan. 
If all this sounds like headlong argument, posing methods 
tions which seem above the reach of mortal man, the answ 
be that mortal man’s reach was long enough apparently to 
ence and invention ahead by at least five hundred years d 
years of experimentation on atomic energy. His ability to do this 
not only indicates that he can extend or over-extend himself when 
pressed, but emphasizes the need to do the same with government. 


or solu. 
er must 
Push sci. 
uring five 


NEEDED: A GENERAL AMALGAM. In meeting this need,_ 


man need not be frightened by the enormity of the differences which 
shall have to be accommodated within the world structure. 

It is not in spite of these differences, but because of them that man 
is now in need of a general amalgam. If those variations did not 
exist, if man’s actions were uniform and uniformly predictable, then 
man would be as free of war as the vegetable kingdom. The differ- 
ences point up the problem, not the problem the differences. The 
important question is not how great an obstacle the different a 
be to the setting up of a closely knit world structure, but -i 
man will be in a better position to reconcile those differences WI 
world government than without it. 4 his differ 

Man must decide, moreover, what is more important aks ona 
ences or his similarities. If he chooses the former, he = ims 
path that will, paradoxically, destroy the differences ` ist 
as well, *If he chooses the latter, he shows a sam 
responsibilities that go with maturity and ones i, taking * 

True, in making the jump to world a world aut, 
big chance. Not only does he have to create the nrs a. 
but he shall have to make sure that this authority atid tyranny: 
world state without a world conscience can rahe 4, must P 
world institution must be compatible with—1n s7 
free institutions. This challenge is not less pi all throug stwto” 
lenge to establish world government itself, ni d ins 
there has been too great a contradiction betwe 
14 


ortant tha pisto 


| 
i 





hich have taken over those ; 

J the forces which „tal ver those ideals . a 
another way of saying this is that we have too om A ARON 
pest ideas to fall into the hands of the worst a ‘Owed the 
heen a great ideal or idea which has not been ere has not 


é . perverted ‘ 
„t one time or another by those who were looking for i a 
| S to an 


end. 

That is the double nature of the challenge- l 
government and to keep it pure. It isa j ring = world 
largest order man has had to meet in his 50,000-odd ibe Thaps the 
but he himself has set up the conditions which haye 4 u on earth, 
necessary. ade the order 


THE LAST CHOICE. All these are the variou 
justments needed in the expression of man’s nature, in his 

life, his thinking, his economics, his education his entiditioning i 
orientation, and his concept of government Wwa ee 


, ( n Atomic Age. But 

s he rejects this, the first course, there is yet another way, eh 

ive to world government. This is the second course. Preposterous 

aS eem, we describe it in all seriou: 

my ly seem, riousness, for 

ë 7 ea that through it man may find a way to stay alive— 
e central problem under consideration in this editorial. 


_ “he second course i i : à 
nate the sour is relatively simple. It requires that man elimi- 


S mutations and ad- 


pletely, eaha — Let him abolish, carefully and com- 
estroy all mackie relating to science and civilization. Let him 


ose machines nes and the knowledge which can build or operate 


mantle his £ Let him raze his cities, smash his laboratories, dis- 
ibra et actories, tear down 


“aries, tip apart h; his universities and schools, burn his 

'S teachers his | 'sart. Let him murder his scientists, his doctors, 
? r a " i 

me who aë awmakers, his mechanics, his merchants, and any- 


Progress, Le oe do with the machinery of knowledge or 

K Set UD the es a literacy by death. Let him abolish nations 

dition in soci e as sovereign. In short, let him revert to his 

Sp Progress pn in 10,000 B, C. Thus emancipated from science, 

k Teasonab] m government, from knowledge, from thought, he 
1S 


for e s certain of prolonging his existence on this planet. 
Sp 80vern way out—if modern man believes he is not ready 
Modern ment, This is the alternative to world government 


üi f 
an wishes an alternative. 


1$ 
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Hints for Gunnery Instructorg* 


t begin to tap the i i 

Though we as teachers canno Potent mor 
f- oe o readily at hand for the Naval mStructors to whom an 
booklet is addressed, there is still something of profit for this 


te ee us i 
gay and fresh treatment of the “eternal verities” of pedagogy, this 


is straight talk—slightly breezier in tone than the rwn-of them: 
textbook. But it is good to hear it said this way, occasionally iy 


it is even more comforting to know how important a part the applica. 
tion of these principles has played in our victory, Ai 

‘We regret that restrictions of Space make it impossible to reprint 
this pamphlet in toto. But there is enough here to catch the essential 
flavor and spirit of the-whole approach. [Ep.] 3 


The aircraft gunner, vital as he is to the war effort, mans only one , 


or two guns. The gunnery instructor if he is really on the ball—mans 


ation, B 


hundreds of guns. A good gunnery instructor packs as much poten- 


tial firepower as a whole task force, since he fires through the eyes || 


and hands of every good student he turns out. 


There never was a time when good instruction meant more or | 
when it was more important for all instructors to be good instructors. 


Good gunnery instructors realize that final examinations in t 
courses are held “upstairs” over the South Pacific or North An i 
with sudden death as a failing grade. Poor instructors mene 
given Jap decorations, in view of their contribution toward un 


sary loss of life, failure of missions, and defeat in battles. 


ing “bor 
Gunnery instructors don’t become good pet propel 5 
that way.” Being a good instructor 1s somet a by wit 
learned ; and it is learned by doing something Satin personali ; 
ing. Don’t worry whether you have a “good a sean 
A good teacher is simply anyone who uses his 
ment—whatever that may be—in a skillful ¢ a 
the student learns, That is the one essential J | 
He must make sure that the student learns! „udents will 
ure that your ° 


| equip 


r e n i 
Here are some suggesions for making aE They repre etd 


: . i ut 0 í 
learn. There is nothing theoretical nse of many a ole recom 


best practical leads that have come 
investigation—in particular the study 
good instructors. 


rtment. 
* Reprinted with permission of the Navy Depa 


of how ordinary 


onality. 


e sure 
effort to mak cher? 


the — 





1, Above all, remember that you are not teaching gunnery, you 
„re teaching men. P | 


You may know all about your subject; you may have all sorts of 
fancy slides, films, and models ; and your voice may ring to the last 
inch of the classroom. But if you try to teach gunnery, instead of 
teaching men, you'll fail. , 

2. In another sense, you can’t teach men an 
can do is to help them learn. . 

It’s not what you put out, it’s what gets into students’ heads that 
counts. Each student will have to learn for himself all of the key- 
points involved in your course. You can help a lot by setting the 
stage, by aiding him over the tough spots, by checking the accuracy 
of what he does learn, and by keeping him on his toes, But don’t 


ything: the most you 


= fool yourself that you can drum skill and knowledge into him. It 


isn’t as simple as that! Your job is to get him under way, keep him 
on his course, and see that he completes his mission. In other words, 
you've got to help him learn for himself. 

3." Once you realize this, you’ll see why you must know your sub- 
ject. You'll have to keep studying it in order to keep ahead of your 
students. Every time you bluff, you’re helping the enemy. Every 
time you hide behind-the textbook, you’re betraying your students. At 
the same time, don’t be afraid to say that you do not know. Students 


will respect you for it, especially if you will look up the answer and | 


lave it ready next time. You must push out the limits of your knowl- 
edge by continued study—but, as you go along, you must recognize 
a limits when you come to them. Honesty of instruction is splen- 
Ea against delivering untrained men to the fleet. | 
stu igen a lesson in advance will help to get it across to your 
Or to rat Unplanned lessons are apt to degenerate into bull sessions 
ail to eid wandering course to an end which the student = 
to build p Planning allows you to nail down the main points an 
ill sa ses rest around them. Writing out an outline in ee 
you a v® you time in the end and will help the students to see where 
¢ ‘ §0ing—anq why, | 
to fe lov © Students know where you are going, they'll = = a 
Notes ¢ you there, You may wish to transfer your plan fr ra 
© the blackboard ; or you may prefer simply to indicate the 


; 07 ge A 
that ee as you go along. Whatever your method, it is a 
Notes, Y Points find their way into the students’ heads and in their 


~ - 7 
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6. The one-way-flow method of teaching never works, 
Talking at the students is the poorest of all ways of trying to tea 

Talking with them is another story. You'll have to watch to ha ch 

that discussions don’t become bull-sessions about ir 

But it’s better to run the risk of having discussions 

occasionally than to eliminate discussion. 

7. Don’t expect the student to do all his learning throy 

He has good eyes and lots of experience in using the 
diagram will often tell more than a page of print, 
may tell the story as words cannot. The Bureau 
providing slides, movies, and the like. A good inst 

'ı up many gadgets of his own to supplement the use of the eyes in 
learning. Teaching by voice alone gives you only one avenue to the 

student’s brain ; appealing to his eyes as well opens up a second broad 

avenue. Two roads are better than one! ei. 
8. You'll have to check to find out what is not getting across, 
The best prepared lesson may have thin spots, the best of plans 
may fail, and the ablest of teachers may miss the target. You should 
test your students as often as possible, not only to show them where 
they are off the beam but also to find out for yourself which points 


Ure 


Set out of hand 


gh his ears, 
m A good 
Moving a model 
tries to help by 


you have failed to get across. Daily discussions offer you a good- 
check. If a student can repeat a key point in his own words, you — 


may be sure he has got what you have tried to say. (Repeating ee 
words or those of the book isn’t enough; some students, like cows, 
are marvels at regurgitating undigested material.) 
9. To be remembered, things must be repeated. E e 
Giving a student one chance to go over a fact or an od ee ve 
like breaking in a gun by firing it once. are pick out 
operation—in either case—come only after repeated trials. 


t goes 
' the studen 
your few key points and key operations and see that e a student can 


. ’ H us TE. i 
over them again and again. Don't be satisfied beca e few im 
g & do t 


name a type of plane or strip a gun today. Let He sure 0 

portant things often enough so that he'll be abso Tt penn fi s 

tomorrow, Don’t take chances on a notoriously = life and death ! 

Repetition today may make the difference betwee? ™ 

dealing with the Tokio Express. | er that 
10. “Tie it all up together. There's a = yo all “axes 

dents will get a lot of useful little bits of athe good teacher i wad 

lated, and tied up with local delivery tags. | up with ideas 

sure that this won’t happen. He ties new idea 

18 
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ber, 1945), | 


Tuctor will work - 


| 


a eee -3 p 


| THE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA. American 








familiar to the student, He sees that lectu 
over into field practice on stripping. He ties 
with other courses and shows where all this 
all, he makes his students aware of how the various key points in his 
course fit into the general Problem of turning out gunners who will 
nit the enemy when the chips are down on the table, | 


his Particular course in 
training points. Above 


So much for good teaching, Now for some 
THINGS TO AVOID 


youths are tough 


and sturdy, but even they won't learn effectively in a closed, stuffy 


classroom with the mercury near the top of the tub 
close to the saturation point. The good teacher can teach more stu- 


dents more effectively if he makes thoughtful use of whatever ven- 
tilation the classroom may afford. l 


THE RAT’S NEST. No teacher ever gained by using a half- 
cleaned blackboard, or a defective model, or an illegible chart. No 
classroom ever reached its proper batting average if the desks were 


ie with litter and there was rubbish of all sorts adrift on the 
eck, | ! 


THE VAUDEVIL 


Students are betting on the number of times you will scratch your 
head or toss up the chalk or hitch up your belt. If you always snort 
i the end of a sentence, your students may be so intent on watching 

or the snort that they lose the point. If you fail to catch yourself at 


nach tricks, Perhaps your best friend will tell you. It’s worth asking 
anyhow | , 


T | | 
TRICK SPEECH ARTIST. “Head space is . . . now, er, ah 
erim 


to sa ost important ... now, er ah... consideration; well, = g 
Possible ‘+ Even you couldn’t learn from such a sentence. om i 
the last that you have slipped into talking that way? Or do - ki 
Or do Word of a sentence so low that only the first row ge ee 
black ed mumble new words, without ever putting ome B a 
Word jg ee,” a h the result that the student doesn’t snk e sha 

t no fis, or “sheer” or “CR”? Watch yourself an tial me 
deny $ ear. cher is ever any better than the words that reac 
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res on stripping carry 


e and the humidity 


LE SHOW. Your key points will be lost if your 
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| E BORED GENIU a aybe you re too damneq i , 4 ce is t te | 
a sd students. If you think so, it won’t take ik good to what happens if headspace 00 loose. To get 


on. If you think that gunnery is dull stuff or that bo 


se 


key points across, 
Ong to Catch 


Te-sigh y'll have to know fr a e yourself and keep coming back 
: , “Sighting į : | ly from a different l i 
a job for the feeble-minded, don't expect to have your stu den tf ‘an, to them, preferably | angle of attack each time, 
otherwise. If you wonder why a bright guy like you h nk | 


“BORESIGHTING” YOUR INSTRUCTION. C1 


; ised i aS to teach 
dumb students, don’t be surprised if you don’t get results, Th 
still isn’t any substitute for a teacher who believes in what ee 
teaching and shows his students how it fits into the pattern of whit 
they will have to do. 


Finally, a few things to look for in your own teaching} 


SHOWMANSHIP. Don't be afraid of the word. Teach 

not be dull. A dramatic demonstration teaches more than an offhand 
exhibit. Try to make your demonstration live. The test of when 
you have gone far enough is easy. Good showmanship attracts atten- 


tion to a key point. Cheap showmanship attracts attention to the 
teacher. p 


HUMOR. Properly used, humor drives in your major points and 
enlivens the routine of teaching. Improperly used, it consists in tell- 
ing stale jokes at routinely predictable places in your course. Your 
- best humor comes from the subject itself. 


GUIDING DISCUSSION. This calls for a master hand. If you 


don’t watch out, two to three lads will do all the discussing al 
rest will just sit in on the game. At the other extreme, in bet on 
men in alphabetical order will encourage the smart sine inna 
which part of the lesson they ought to study. The e ats trying 
spreads calls for recitations unpredictably around “is that comes 
to get every man to react to every one of the key pt on the quiet 
up. And he keeps the verbal showoff in line by calling 


lads to answer a fair share of the questions. 


. ‘ Jearn man j 
EMPHASIZING KEY POINTS. No human being 2’ iy driv 


. ctual 
things in an hour. Three or four major p perform ni 
clearly into the student’s head in an hour 1s an exe The crise ‘i 
The rest is scaffolding to support the key points. aye the oy 
the students will remember the odd ‘looking Po or cally, they org 
fold and forget what the scaffold held up. : Padspace but 
remember a funny story you told them abou 
20 
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ing need “ ` Trouble with the latter sort of instructor is that his sty 


a - et eee 1 a Tee Si 
eee a ee fd ed 





asses differ, One 
will tend to be rowdy and noisy, another quiet and dull, and a third 


active and resistant. You'll have to shift your sights to fit the class. 
What goes well with one class may fall flat with another. The good 
teacher keeps himself sensitive to the reaction of the class and “rolls 
with the punch.” The poor instructor follows a rigid routine with 
the feeling that the class has a sacred duty to learn from him. 
dents may © 
not discover this “sacred duty” until they see a Rising Sun framed 


in their sights . . . and then it’s a bit late to do anything about it. 


Remember, if the instructor is to get hits, he must boresight his 
“BAMS.” 


THE ZONE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTI 
given class will va 
eyed and bushy- 
matter what 


ON. The students in any 
ry widely among themselves. Some will be bright- 
tailed ; others will sit there, fat, dumb and happy, no 
À you do. Some will learn best by looking, others by 
hearing, Some will tend to like you right at the start and some will 
: “8 in you before you open your mouth. You will not be able to 
aa man on every key point, but you can aim to keep most of 
“ Oe mih 700 most of the time. Pinpoint aiming won't work; 
. mee ee iS as bad here as it is upstairs; so you'll have to use 
every k eu, This simply means planning every lesson, and 
4 ae an tration, and every key point, so that it will strike home 
checkin Ki different types of students as possible. And it means 
aiming ein y discussion and recitation—to make sure that you’re not 
e Tie Bt the brightest lad (or the dullest or the meanest). 
Possible ‘ystem—aimed at as many different types of students as 
or what mall allow you to prepare the largest number of students 
they'll meet in combat. 
A FY 


money LOOK AT YOURSELF. Big merchandisers have made 
cy knee gas that “the customer is always right” (even though 
€ tack ~ Wasn't sol) You won't go far wrong if you take the 
‘aul Probatt.. (9 are probably a darned good instructor and the 
: "oly belongs to the student . . but when something j 
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maybe you gave an illustration that fouled them up. Or 


` particularly great in a radio round table that involves 


Soop IT POUT fhan 


to get across, ask yourself “What did I do wrong?”, 


i perce 
of your students miss a question on colors of types of ammunition 


maybe voy. 
distracted them with a story. Or that may have been the day fe 
had a headache. At any rate, they didn’t get the point and, if you 


find out why, you can make sure to. clinch it next time. 


IN BRIEF. The good teacher uses his own personal 
whatever that may be, to help his students to master the 
of his course. He knows that he is teaching men, no 
Having done his best to get his few real points over, he checks with 
every means at his disposal, to find out what the student actually has 
learned. Finding some point that the majority of the students have 
missed, he is willing to look within himself for the fault in order. 
to carry the point next time.. 


An aerial gunner is limited by the range of his ordnance. A 


key points 
t gunnery, 


good instructor, multiplying himself a thousandfold through the per- 


formances of students well-taught, is a menace to the enemy of un- 
measured and unmeasurable range. May his tribe increase! 


Let's Learn Together on the Air* 


Interest is 


‘ . ; io forums. 
There is much interest these days in radio fo youth and 


adults, working together. 

The sono principal of a junior high school ee 
‘send a problem boy to your radio program? . aa an 
I think the experience of sitting at a mike -mi 7 5 

A junior high school teacher speaks: May ar 
radio forum a boy who is very autocratic in his vehorities an 
I feel the experience he will get talking with jerstanding © 
other children, may help to give him a better un t 
cratic relationships.” ‘oh School Teachers 

Dr. Rachel Anderson, president of the Hig 


i 1 at th 
* Written and presented by Mildred F. Israe “i 10, 1945, Ms 
tion for Youth Services, New York Doirani ae h series for 
arranges and moderates the Let’s Learn Toge 
cipal Broadcasting Station, WNYC. 
22 
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Equipment, 


“May we 
good, but, 
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t 
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-is a classroom of the air—a classroom in which 


every Friday afternoon, three or four representati 


{ ; / 
ETS LEARN TOGETHE 


gciation, speaks: “The Bible says, ‘A child shall lead them’ I think 
is ja ear experience gives grown-ups an insight into what 
children are thinking and hoping to achieve” 

A parent speaks : “My boy is a much better 


child; he feels 
gense of responsibility since all our relatives a greater 


heard him on the air,” 


RADIO DISCUSSION CLUB. Leťs Learn To 


i gether, the Youth- 
puilder adult-student radio forum on the Municip 


al Station, WNYC, 


grown-ups and chil- 
dren—working together—discuss their common problems, informally 


and unrehearsed. For a half hour, from four-thirty to five o'clock 
ves of Youth- 
builder Clubs—children between the ages of ten and fifteen—and 
about three authorities, discuss those problems which, in some way 
affect their lives. They talk to the end that they themselves may DO 
something about the solution of their problen—now. This pattern 
of adult-student radio discussion which has been used for five years, 


is now being planned for a Tuesday evening broadcast series over 
the same station, WNYC. l 


EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES. The advantages to youth are 


manifold. The s 
however, throug 
their own civic 
tinguished adul 
information at 
from school offic 
Usiness, of edu 
“Se Professors, 


tudents make no claim to being experts. -They do, 
h this kind of radio experience, achieve a sense of 
significance, and responsibility. The presence of dis- 
ts at the round-table allows the young people to get 
its source—from the authorities, themselves—and 
lals, from representatives of government agencies, of 
cational organizations—and from writers, judges, col- 
and parents. Education they receive in this way is 


“y to make a real impression. “This is fun,” the children say, 
d are not aware of the educational process. Critical thinking 1s 
eveloped as 


students are exposed to various points of view, and 

to think through and relate information to their own 
i ideas, 

Attain the young people are broadening their horizons are 

World 5 “ympathetic understanding and appreciation for the = 

Rar e in which they too often feel like unwelcome strange 


the need 


ely 


Man ‘ver, do they have an opportunity to talk things over, 


“Iderg te me older people, and as a result often challenge their 


" than cooperate with them. This personal contact gre 
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ia , a ae i 
dynamic individuals brings considera l i pirati on is oh a 
worthwhile citizenship. 


ADULT AUTHORITIES HELP. Because the adul 
gain increased understanding of, and respect for, the 
young people—they find themselves in a better p 
sympathetic cooperation in those specific activities 
end of each radio discussion. Our adult authorities are impressed - 
by the serious approach of youth to serious problems. Young People 
want to talk, they find, but they also want to work things out— 
with guidance. Let’s Learn Together is helpful in enlisting grown. 
- ups to assist in the solution of problems, in stimulatin 

—themselves, what they say needs to be done, to improve human 
relationships and to strengthen democracy in their own communities 


t participants 
Potentialities of 
OSition to Offe 

Suggested at the 


TIE-UP WITH CIVIC ACTIVITIES. Involved in the radio fo- 
rum is the Youthbuilder citizenship education pattern of discussion, 
investigation and action. Students exchange ideas, get information 
from people with varying points of views, translate problems from 
the world level to the school-community level and. plan activities. 
Let’s Learn Together often serves as a part of, or a springboard for, 
such civic: activity. In some instances, when the problem is con- 


“7 = koi 
cerned with arousing public opinion, the radio program becomes 


: ill 
part of that civic action. Examples of actual radio Be ia 
illustrate how the discussion on the air can be followed by P 


ople together. 
on the part of youth alone, or grown-ups and young pe pi j 


Typical Programs 


; : hen the topic for the 
KEEPING DEMOCRACY HEALTHY, When thè lipy? MS 
week was—How Can We Keep Our Dente see and Dr. GEA 
Charles Towns of the League of Women ee ae Columbia Uni- 
Weltfish, author and professor of Anthropology 

versity, discussed with the students the els 
cratic government vital—the relationship © ts operate in OUT nts: 
rest of the world; how far democratic elemen te ose elem yi: 
lives, and what we can do to further stren eded to improw rk 
Participants from one school felt that _ ate their groUP ag 
man relationships in their own community. their radio progr tbo" 
they followed the suggestions made on ‘dren in ther 
formed a federation of clubs. “Mixed ch! 
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Class Herbert Adams; an 


a fitm articipan 


grs LEARN TOGETHER —— 


sod.” they said, “should work and play together—because Voli cares 
have a healthy democracy if some people think they are better than 
others. The only way to break down these false ideas of superiority 
is to get to know the other people by playing with them,” “In other 
«ords, if the children on your block fight because of color or re- 
igion, you can’t expect to have a good democracy here at home,” 
RUMORS AND TRUTH. Children from the other 
pating on the same program saw the problem of healthy democracy 
in other terms, in terms of educating citizens to be intelligent and 
alert. Just before election time, they formed committees to get the 
vote out in their neighborhood, one composed of foreign-language- 
speaking groups. These students connected the need for intelligent 
participation in national government with the need for training by 
really taking part in school government. They listed and presented 
to their principal the changes they felt would make that training for 
citizenship more effective. Their suggestions were highly consid- 
ered. The discussion of the topic, How Do We Know What Is 
True? with Dr. Clyde Miller, of Teachers College; Private First 

d Mrs. Betty Colwin, Research Director of 
Youthbuilders, led to the formation of a rumor clinic. The clinic 


collected local rumors and exposed them to facts collected from the 
‘Ppropriate authoritative sources. 


school partici- 


COMIC BOOKS. T 
fect Our Education? | 
Which, the children s 
courages prejudice, 
ax Rubinstein, Ass 
arold Field, Edito 
irector of the Unit 


; ` 
ee TING ANOTHER WAR. The week the children dis- 
Sonn k Can We Prevent a Third World War? Miss Marie 
Study Ar Director of Popular Education at the amna - 
of Edu ~ ganization of the Peace; Mr. Francis Turner, ae 
Stepan open Adviser on community affairs; and Miss Elizabe 


Sar ae 
‘dul parja ° Americans United for World Organization—were the 


he radio forum on How Do Comic Books Af- 
ed to the killing off of the comic book character 
aid, tended to perpetuate a stereotype that en- 
The consultants for this discussion were Mr. 
istant Principal of J.H.S. 120, Manhattan ; Mr. 
r of True Comics; and Mrs. Leigh, Assistant 
ed Parents Association. 


have 
ts. The children concluded that for the peace to hav: 
foundation, People at home needed to understand what i 
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to develop an attitude of “This-really-affects-me, What. 
now?” With the guidance of the authorities, and 
well a constructive attitude is translated into adult- ou a 
action, as the above examples show. We have found th Ocial 


Can. I 
the i 


e E 5 t 
radio listeners, too, are extremely interested in this + Other . 


7 E~ OF citizen, 
IC, which give 
ng their future, 
even More im. 


ship education, which is dynamic rather than didact 
youth the opportunity to talk about problems affecti 
problems with which they will deal as voters, but 
portant it gives them the opportunity to discuss proble 
their lives now, and about which they can do somet 
- thing. Young people thus form the habit of beco 
alert, participating citizens, and with them their radi 
friends, their schools, their parents learn to think and act in terms 
of more worthwhile democratic procedures. We hope the future of 
the program is in some small way connected with the establishment 
of permanent peace. The people, not just their representatives, 
need to work to make peace plans effective. A Student-adult radio 
program is an area in which education operates to improve human 
relations and strengthen our democracy at home to the end that we 
may be better citizens of the world. 


hing, some little 
Ming intelligent, 


Integration of Science and 
Mathematics* 


ss 
HARRIET COBLENZ, Farragut Junior High Schoo! : 
hin the pas 


wit 
-FOREWORD. Increasing interest has been shown Points have 


icles in High : 
decade in the Core Curriculum. Many articles a sani expres 
been concerned with the subject. This a pa as we rf 
in practical experiments in higher education cools idea 0 
in the elementary, junior, and senior ae : : 
core curriculum is simply that of group rding this me 
matter areas within a unified field and rega his g 


ms which affect | 


' 
imgs anai sda Toom eia AA m ee 
cy 
r a a paata 
w iad a De ts ae 





et ai es tine ant 


o audience, their - 


e ra ne sa 


(0) jue, 


. urpose A } 
essentials in the educational program. The P concepts affec 


igni common | in 
is to provide heightened significance to + increas 5 dan 


: esult 1 ag a 
processes, experiences and, accordingly, : j the mos pvio 
tive integrations by the learner, One 





8th years: 
* A tentative course of study for the 7th and 
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clear h 


AT 
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5 


ag of the core curriculum is the Opportunity it gives of working 

or arge areas of experience as opposed to Compartmentalized 
w! aw subject matter. It thus makes Possible the programmin of 
‘arate for larger blocks of time, and the reductio : 


stu n of the pupil load 


for the teacher. 


BASIC CORES. The responsibility of the teacher is accordingly 
increased. Instead of specialization in a single subject, competence 
in two or more subjects is necessary, The effectiveness of teaching 
and learning wherever core curricula are established depends on the 
degree to which the teacher possesses the 


ncessary cultural back- 
ground, the imagination, and educational ingenuity as well as the 
proper guidance. Because English (Language Arts) and Social 


Studies are obviously closely related, and because there is little dis- 
agreement as to the essential nature of these subjects for all students, 
they form the most usual core of the curriculum, Then, too, English 
and Social Studies teachers frequently possess the cultural back- 
ground needed. There are, however, other subject matter areas 
which may be related into basic cores. Language Arts, Foreign 


Languages, and Social Studies; Science, Health Education, Social 
Studies; Home Economics, Sci 


ence, English; are illustrative of such 

Cores, ° 
At Junior Hi 
Several such gro 
and Social Studi 


gh School 44, we have been experimenting with 
upings. Core I represents a grouping of English 
also es; Core 1I of Mathematics and Science. We have 
ie Srouped Home Economics and English, and for the coming year 

n -ontinuing experimentation in these areas. It should be 
which owever, that Junior High School 44 is an experimental school 
curriculu, for one of its problems the working out of the integrated 
Cver n e have, therefore, been keenly conscious that what- 
average r and techniques we evolved should be adaptable to the 

n er lic school. It is of course desirable that the Core e 
Severa] en by one teacher. However, where this is not feasible, 


Provided y > Working together can often achieve very fine results 
Perien P 'S Careful cooperation not only in the content and ex- 


tial 6 . 
“velopment ases but also in the concern with student growth and 


‘EMAT 
lence n 


ICS AND SCIENCE, The grouping of mathematics 


eed 


“GS little justification to the scientist; it needs mes 
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justification to the mathematician who thinks of his my s 
mathematics”. To him, we can say that pure mathematics funcias 
principally as a mental exercise and that without a basis in as 
day life it becomes another dead language. It 1s only in its highest 
phases that mathematıcs may become a philosophical Concept, That 
we have related mathematics and science for 7th and 8th gra de 
pupils happens to be a development we have undertaken, but mathe. 
matics may be related to other subjects such as the social sciences 
~ as well. The enrichment of pupil experiences and the growth of 
intelligent interest and mastery in both mathematics and science has 
apparently justified this type of curriculum. 

The objectives, the scope and sequence, the methods set down 
in the following pages are a record of genuine experimentatio 


interest 


n by . 


ape nae) oA patastin 


teachers working together and with pupils. There were failures aso 


well as successes, . disappointments as well as good fortune, but the 
experiment was always a challenge to clear thinking and high pro- 
fessional enterprise. Visitors to Junior High School 44 have been 
- frequent and interested. They want very definite guidance in 3 
_ adjusting their educational values to evolving new pen ais 
plans. With the hope that the record of this experimen ee 
of interest and value to other enterprising teachers, Miss 
the chairman, makes her report. 


` Introduction 


i i the 
The outlines which follow encompass Sa 
ments made at Farragut Junior High ag R T 
purpose of exploring a feasible program, m 8 spa jaunched i 
and science in grades 7A-8B. The e g philosophy of the 
February, 1943, in accord with the under Yy 
Bulletin on “Changing Concepts in Education. 


attempts and experi 
nx) for ¢ 


ere 0187 
, i curriculum W oore l 
TWO CORES. The major subjects of the and English, © stud) 


e p S 
ized under two Cores: Core I for Social Studie 


mathematics 


tical pUrPOS oh som 


peu ee "i 


ee 
ie eel 


y Aeman ee ee a ee 


G 7 u 
for Mathematics and Science. ~~ adependentlY> altho soe | 
units of the two Cores were planne 5 well as 0t cable h 


a 
efforts were made to correlate the „o S 
such as the fine and peru “re 

er 

work planned was to consider is, 
elementary, junior, and senior Hi ee r 
in the Math-Science Core was made 
30 


! 
ourses O ine 
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e chott ihe prst 
upils in 





: though used primarily as an inhere 


scleNCE AND MATHEMATICS —— 

fourth terms, but in the other two terms the 

v cher-influenced in the interests of bette 

te pecause of the greater appeal of science subject-matter for experi- 

ential learning, the Science Syllabus 7A-9B became the fertile ground 
from which the term units were organized and from these topics the 
unifying themes, as listed below, were developed: 

' gA—Aviation: Aviation has given us a new conce 
7B—Communication : Communication has made the 
8A—Measurement: Our world has progressed fr 

ments to precision instruments, 
8B—Living Things: 
and animals. 


choice was more'strongly 
T sequential learning 


Pt of global distances. 
world a neighborhood. 
Om primitive measure- 


Man is dependent upon other living things, plants 


INTEGRATION. Every apparent or subtle 
matical integration was explored and 
investigation through an understandin 
of the Core Curriculum between the t 
stantial amount of mathematical i 


possibility for mathe- 
Purpose fully encouraged for 
g of the experimental nature 
eacher and the pupils. A sub- 
nformation was covered and, 
nt part of the unit, became sec- 
ance, a motivation for further, 
mathematics period. A separate ` 
was set up, including not only the 
syllabus Unit but as much of the existing 
aiden seemed to answer the needs of the newly developing 
ine ei No less emphasis was placed on the fundamental opera- 
tie e dition toa somewhat altered sequence of topics, the only 
carding i ae in the mathematics course of study consisted in dis- 
n belit ated problem types (such as commission, discounts, etc.) 
O unif, . O8 larger subject areas (such as percentage) in order 
‘ Pa variety of problems. 

‘ wae in this report are to be considered merely as suggestive. 
ather in di n each case is neither a minimum nor a maximum, but 
Schoo] cative of what was attempted and explored at Junior High 

Ibex, e Vit an encouraging feeling of real accomplishment. 

ES. Taup 


ondarily, but with greater import 
detailed study and practice in a 
course of study in mathematics 
topics suggested by the Core 


anning the unit 


o. ctio n of one or more units for term 
Sanization into topics and time-allotments 
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12 Intellectual Growth and Power 


3 


Organization of topics into individual and — ber, 1945) 
bilities ! MMittes respons 
Planning committee organization Ny}. 
Choosing a leader, secretary, referenc 
Distribution of research work , 
Planning a report 
Individual contributions and responsibilities 
Illustrative material a 
Demonstrations 
Checking on authoritative information 
Planning the day’s program 
Type of lesson: Research, Activities, Current FẸ 


e 2 ve z . 
Experiments, Mathematical Practice, Instruction ai Science 
Demonstrations y teacher, 

Excursions 


‘Moving picture and slide machine programs 


Correspondence to obtain information—either by class committee 
or independent individual effort | 

Keeping individual notebooks and scrapbooks 

Recording class log of daily programs and high-points 

Drawing and constructing charts, maps, etc. 

Constructing models 


Building, organizing, caring for classroom exhibit of specimens, 


etc, 


Keeping, watching, noting progress of individual specimens (eg. 


plants) . 
Collecting, organizing classroom library pertinent to unit: maga- 
zines, pamphlets (including back numbers) 
Organizing and caring for classroom library of text 
erence books, encyclopaedias, dictionaries, etc. 
Individual and group research 
Individual and miscellaneous activities 
Individual and group reports 
Dramatizations 
Keeping classroom bulletins up to date 


-books, ref- 


and pri 
i -entific facts 
To discover, recognize and appreciate the scienti 
ciples related to the term unit- entific 
To discover, explore and appreciate the scie a 
mathematical principles of race expen” ies 
To understand mathematical ideas 10 et and speed in 8 
To discover and appreciate the need for $ : vol 
ing related mathematical See ee activities whi 
To become familiar with contempore formation Jeg of 


° . . = in 
scientific, mathematical and social in in. 0 


To utilize the mathematical relationship _ | 


school curriculum 


1 cts 


~ DT nad Oe eke A ere te 


facts relat ® 
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ENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
13 Habits and Skills 


_ Courtesy and consideration 


ea ED 


Habit of consulting reliable so ; ; 
Habit of initiative and Eidurentiige ii 
Habit of analyzing and evaluating problems 
Skill in interpreting and applying results of inf , 
Skill in planning research, organizing stud in ormation 
reviewing and mastering information ` Y, recording findings, 


1.4 Attitudes and Appreciations 


Increased social, emotional and intellectual awareness 
Democratic procedure 

Cooperative effort 

Acceptance of responsibilities 

Efforts at leadership and followership 

Need for self-discipline 

Assisting classmates 

Interest in and care of classroom as a workshop 


2. SCOPE AND SEQUENCES- i 
2.1 7A Unit on Aviation: Aviation has 


i given us a ne 
distance wW coneegt of global 


Subject Matter 


Importance in present-day war 
Development for commercial uses and in Post-War Period 
History of Aviation ; 

Examples of flight in nature: seeds, flight of birds 


Life story of scientists; Appreciation of their contributions 
Construction of plane 


Models; Contests 
Types of Planes 
Identification according to types, uses; countries (our allies 
and our enemies) 
Air ports: Locations, Outlook for postwar period 
Industrial Production, particularly for war 
Natural Resources Necessary: Fuel, metals, water power 
Parts of a plane: Function of each i 
Properties of air and relation of air-science to airplane 
hat makes the plane work: Air pressure, streamlining, air 
Weight, vacuum, etc., 
The four forces acting on a plane: gravity, drag, lift, thrust 
Instruments used 
Aviation and the weather 
he layers of the atmosphere ‘ 
Se of the air: Signals, Rules P 
“tane Crews: War Heroes; Vocational opportumties —— 
Map Reading: Linear and angular distances, Longitude, Latitude 
Time Tables, Time Belts 


ss 
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Formula of motion or distance: d=pt 
Current events involving the airplane or air 
Importance of Aviation as a medium 
munication 
The Future of the Airplane for 
gliders, autogiro 
Integrations | 
5 Identification and construction of planes 
Streamlining ; 
Geometric figures: Three- 
Measurements 
Scale drawing 
New concepts of global distances 
Traveling into the third dimension ` 
Elimination of obstructions in two-dimensi 
the crow flies” - 
Geometry: Shortest distance between two points 
Map reading 
Great circles and small circles 
Linear and angular distances 
Motion definition of angle 
` Motion or distance formula: d=rt 
Problems in cost : 
Costs of trip 
Costs of construction 
Government costs in war production 
Possible government loss in plane surpluses after war 


(Octobey 1943) 


travel 


dimensional and two-dimensional 


Various problems using fundamental operations and percentage; 


“ : h War” 
e.g., See Workshop Report: “Mathematics Related fe > iis 


Integration of current events with topic: e.g., Chur ska 
Washington; kind of plane, speed, time, distance 
(linear & angular), etc. 

Charts and graphs 
Reading and interpreting 
Making graphs: bar, line, circle 

Use of tools 
Ruler, compasses, protractor, maps 

Problems arising from study of air 
Weight of air 
Pressure per sq. inch, per sq. CM., "p sale 
Layers of the atmosphere—per ape ; 

Composition of air, per cent of each ga 
The weather factor ; 


22 7B Unit on Communication: 
Communication Has Made th 


Subject Matter 
Primitive Methods 


n d 
e World a N eighborho? 


in transportation and co = 
m- 


peaos Hime: The helicopter | 
\ | : 


onal movement “As 


A A LA ania aa a . 7 


ne ne 


© 
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SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


Signs, picture, drum, language, 
signals, runners, (Greek, 
Sienna een  acuograph, carrier 

Development from primitive to Pre-modern: | 

Alphabet, printing-press, books, newspapers 

Early post office—Richelieu, couriers, pony express, stage 


alphabet, hieroplyphi 
oman baie yphics, Indian 


< coach 
Modern 

Modernization of post office 

Use of rail, steamboat, airplane 

Popularization of books,. ma 
Sound and Light l 

Science of sound; changes in speed in diff 

ent temperatures; tuning-forks 

Speed of light; science of light-waves 
Organs of human body involved i a 
Magnetism and electricity 

Relationship of magnetism to electricity 

Kinds of magnets according to shape, use - 

Polarity ‘thea 

Inducing an electric current—generators 


gazines, newspapers, periodicals 


erent media, differ- 


Inversely, creating motion through electricity—the dynamo ` 


History: Galvani, Volta, Oersted, Henry, Farraday, Franklin, 
etc. 


Electrical devices: Construction—How they work 
Electric bell, gongs 
The telegraph; sending and receiving sets 

' The telephone 
Wireless, radio 
Famous Scientists: Morse, Field, Marconi, Edison, DeForest, 

etc, 

Diagrams of electric circuits 

Safety Education 
High voltage 
Street and house circuits 
Cells and batteries 
Proper wiring, fuses, load ' 
€ctric terms: volt, ampere, watt i ` 

Use of communications in war-time: Walkie-talkie, Radio, 
Pigeons, V-Mail, Radar, Telephones, Code messages 

Electron Theory 

I ntegrations 
The Post Office 
Mei ge orms 
` Computing Costs: parcel post 
Follow a letter” 
ime Belts and Distance Concepts 
Ongitudinal and Latitudinal distances 
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Review of mathematical concepts studied in 7A 
Formula d=rt - a: 
Telephone and Electricity Bills 
Computing and Checking of Home Bills 


4ND MATHEMATICS — 


Science of expansion and contraction of liquids and solids 
f Records of thermometer readings 
À er Weather Instruments 
| [ a init and Minimum Thermometer 


s| sCIENCE 


| | : ter 
Taxes on the above p , T Baromet 
Reading and Interpreting Forms | Er. Meaning and a Tei ia 
Comparing electric and gas bills: watts, kilowatt hours, cu ip  ” } History: Galileo, Torricelli, e 
of gas : | ; 


Kinds: Mercurial, Aneroid 
Hygrometer: Wet and Dry Bulb thermometer 
Principle - 
Home made: cobalt-chloride solution 
Humidity; air pressure 
. Science principles and facts 
Water cycle 
Composition of air 
Weather predictions | 
Relative and absolute humidity 
Geometric Measurements 


Telegraph Rates 
Computing Cost of message 
Cables, Codes 

Cells and Batteries 
Positive and Negative Poles—terms of oppositeness (algebraic 

concept) | 

Cells in parallel, in series ;—computing voltage 

Ohm’s Law E=IR . 
Computing E, I, R 
Appreciation of the formula 

Safety Education in Use of Home Appliances Practical Concepts of our Three-dimensional world 
Computing Size of Load : Linear, Square, Cubic: Relationships 
Use of Fuses; Margin for Safety | i l Forms: Solid, Plane, Line 

Reading and Interpreting Instruments : Galvanometer, Voltmeter, Motion Concept of angle 
Ammeter PET , l i Area, Volume, Perimeter, Total Surface 

Diagrams of Electric Circuit: the Electric Bell, Telegraph Set, i | Geometric tools: ruler, yardstick, meter stick, centimeter mile 
Telephone | oe | AN protractor, compasses 

2.3 84 Unit on Measurement: Our world has progressed from primi- ~ Ancient “rope mii 
tive measurements to precision instruments ‘Make and use clinometers 
Subject Matter Astronomical Measurements 

History of Measurement i. Me ` Radius, diamet 
Rise of different systems of measurements in different ss a Distances of 
Primitive units of measure: cubit, span, hand, foot, digit, P 

barley corn 

Need a struggle for standardization of measurements 





Å. mama 


er, circumference and mass of planets 
planets from sun 
Variety of “years” of various 
Astronomical numbers—ex 


nage tee Ge yee See 


planets: orbit of revolution 


a. wows 


easurements in the W ponential form; light years 
| €nts in the War 
: W i . liber of 
The English System | | d guns 
Tables of measure commonly used i Weight of bombs 
The metric system: where and how used | : omb-sight 
Comparison of English and metric systems k i ee on maps of battle-areas 
Electrical Measurements | ! | Int ‘rent Events 
Volts, amperes, watts, watt-hours nition 
Ohm’s Law: E=I R ohmmeter j Timitive and -_ `“ ' n . 
Instruments: Voltmeter, ammeter, galvanometer, i units Pre-modern units compared with standardized 
Cells connected in series; in parallel | | 5 et span: Actual applications 
Thermometers _ , so the | u N System of standard units 
Indoor, Outdoor, Clinical le—changing from one | ; . Tabl 
Fahrenheit and Centigrade, scale—c 


| | “i of measure commonly used 
ome ‘ng compound rul 
other 3 


nits ers showing hoth English and Metric 
ea 32 C=5 (F2) o Q Fillin š 
Formula F zt 3 i Fontes with colored water—measured 


accuratel 
nglish and Metric units a 
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Metric System 
Linear, Square < 2 wa m ; 
Growth of liquid and weight units out of linear. 

Changing from Metric to English and vice versa 

_ Electric Units | ai + 
Connecting cells in parallel, in series; 
puting voltage | 

Ohm’s Law 

Reading of Instruments 

Thermometers | 
Recording readings taken at regular intery 
Centigrade and Fahrenheit scales 
Changing from one to other 
Formulas 

Graphs 
Temperature: Indoor, Outdoor | 
Compare with published Weather Bureau Report 

Barometer and Anemometer l 

-Reading and Interpreting weather readings 
Calculating altitude A 

(Homemade Cobalt-chloride hygrometers—recording results) - 

Hygrometer—(Wet and Dry Bulb Thermometer) ue 
Determining humidity from table 
Relative humidity and absolute humidity 

Organizing a working weather bureau 

Geometric Forms and Measurements Growing out of Metric 
System ` os 
One Liter (Liquid Unit) measures 1000 cu. cm. 


unit 


als 


? b 


- 3 
+ S ~ > ’ 
d = DEP, 
sins ` CPC et T a M ‘M 
ema U E © E 


Building liters of various dimensions and forms—cube rec- ' 


tangular solid, cyiinder 
Need to understand area of base 
Astronomical Measurements—Making charts to scale 
Radius of planets, diameter, circumference, mass 
Distance from Sun | 
Scale distances os 
Large Numbers, Light Years—Exponential Form 
2.4 8B Unit on Science of Living Things: Man is dependent uP 
living things, plants and animals 
Subject Matter 
Man depends upon plants and animals for his 
istence: food, clothing, shelter man 
Plants ae animals so be helpful or harmft ‘i good 
Man’s struggle through the ages to make Y 
and to combat the harmful 
Animals move about (to get food). P 
Dependence on air, sun, water 
Cycle of life 


on other 


basic needs to 


te d." 


é 
lants are "roS 
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Plants 
Classifications | 
Vegetables, fruits, flowers, trees, grasses (grains), weeds, 
under-sea plants, tropical plants 
Industrial plants: hemp, flax cotton 
Coffee, tea, cacao, tobacco 
Research topics on plants: 
Structure, growth, food, reproduction 
How useful to man © 
Rotation of crops 
Effects of weather, climate 
Animals | 
Classifications 
Domestic: Wild; Birds; Reptiles; Fish; Insect 
Under-sea life; Tropical animals : 
Prehistoric animals 
Theory of evolution 
Carnivorous, herbivorous, omnivorous 
Mammals _ j 
_ How nature fits them to get their food—Special anatomy 
Habitat, Environment 
How useful to man . 
Effects of weather, climate 
Cell structure 
Plant cells 
Animal cells 
History: Famous scientists 
Use of microscope 
Balanced aquarium 
Right kinds and amounts 
Cycle of life 
Foods for humans 
Kinds of food human beings eat 


Food supplies materials for growth and ability to do work 


Six nutrients 


Proteins, sugar, starch, minerals, fats, water 


Vitamins i 
i &ive tone to body, help growth and prevent disease 
Test for each nutrient “s i 


lories measure heat produced by food 


Food requirem 
ent i 
deal i. s for growth and maintenance of good health 


Foods of fore} 


e 
h §N countries—stran uncommon culi 
oods in the War gs, ‘a 


5 


difference 


abe ome 


tioning 
Dehydrated Foods 
rozen Foods 


plications fo 
r the post- i 
chydrated foods Post-war period 


Im 


i 
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More common use of food-freezing units 
Continued rationing 
Price-ceiling Si 
Food charts 
The Human digestive-system 
Microbes 3 
Protozoa, Bacteria, Virus 
Harmful and Helpful 
Rapid multiplication—cell division 
Types of bacteria: cocci, bacilli, spirilla 
Famous scientists : Leeuwenhoek, Lister, Pasteur, etc, 
Molds, fungi, etc. 
Diseases 
Modern Medicine: penicillin 
Integration 
Geometry of Form and Size—motivated b 
gardens (Botanical Gardens) or Victory 
\ family garden—38’ x 40 
Area of rectangle; Formula 
What part of acre? 
Estimating and Visualization ; 
Computing dimensions of other gardens of given area 
. Symmetry—Meaning, use (Balance) 
In nature: flowers, animals | ' 
Kinds of symmetry—Artistic (Visual) ; Geometric 
Kinds of Geometric symmetry—point, line, plane | 
Axis of symmetry | 
Geometric construction motivated by study of symmetry 
Bisect a line 7 
Perpendicular bisector; perpendicular at given point 
Isosceles Triangle 
Equiiateral Triangle 
Regular Hexagon inscribed in a circle 
Balanced Aquarium | 
Right kind and amount of animal and pl 
water to 1 in. of gold fish 
20 sq. in. air space to each fish 
Compute area and volume of tank 
Concept of ratio and proportion 
‘Apply to Geometric similarity 
Torron problems in redio & proportion sations D 


. . iona 
Algebra: Simple Solutions of fractio Extremes 


1945) 


y visits to model 
gardens, e.g. Model 


ant life, €g- I gal 


“Product of Means equals product of 
Graphs and Charts 
Reading and Interpreting 
Food Charts wad ry, 
Constructing circle graphs oh uae 
Nutrients 


HB o 


I 
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THE SLOW PUPI 
Vitamins - h 
Diets of various animals, birds 

Problems using per cents and fundamental operations, e.g. What 
part of protein or vitamin, etc. contained in given food 
Charts and graphs showing per cents 


Facing the Problems in Teaching the 
Slow Pupils 
DAVID J. LANE, Girls Commercial High School 


` June marked the end of a year that I had spent teaching the slow 
and non-academically minded. pupils. The basic teaching approach 
used was that of supervised study, a method I described in the April 
issue of High Points. Much has been written in generalities about 
the teaching of the slow pupil. As a classroom teacher with a year 
of specialized, experimental teaching of the slow pupil, I’ve faced 
many problems and, in the working out of their solutions, reached 
certain conclusions. I feel that what I have to say is of definite 


value to my fellow teachers inasmuch as my conclusions were drawn 
trom the experiences of the classroom. 


THE NON-ACAD 
and non-academica] 
question is both “ 
€ interested 
relatively low 
interests while 


EMIC AND THE SLOW. Are the slow pupils 
ly minded pupils the same? The answer to this 
n “yes and no.” Yes, because a boy or girl may not 
in academic subjects and, at the same time, have a 
LQ. This type of student has perhaps one or two 
and (or) to oe one, to leave as soon as the law will permit, 
stract subjects “enti a minimum of interference from ab- 
iS pupil wants 4 oI have to learn civics, history, economics?” 
mechanic, or i : now. “All I want to be is a carpenter, or a 
this type of electrician,” etc, Good citizenship doesn’t interest 
about it and En Very much at this point. His teacher is excited 
Parke erefores io por ee and understand its whys 
rub CYS and girls wane 2t tor one moment that every one of 
o nts to be considered a good American. The 
ic social mil Ra them is that they have to study the 
€ slow Pupil is o, tS they are reluctant to do. 

Sse youn 'S not necessarily non-academically minded. M 
Ssters enjoy their ‘academi ee SAADI 
emic subjects and are looking 


4l 


acaden; Vhole sity 
Th 
Of th 
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ahead to careers that call for academic backgroun ds. 
same youngsters are not capable of meeting regular high” these 
standards, They learn slowly ; they do not grasp Situations School 
but they are not non-academically minded. readi 


ber, 1945) ; 


GROUPING. Should slow and non-academically minded py A 
grouped homogeneously or heterogeneously ? Special classe he 
be organized for the slow-pupil groups, And, by the Way, 
what letter designation you give to these special Classes, th 
in them will find out soon enough their meaning and sj 
Most of them will not like it. Most of them, at the sam 
recognize the need for such a special grouping for the 
such classes they can be given special teaching and attention., Re. 
peated failure is demoralizing; they just cannot compete with good 
pupils. I recognize the argument that a good pupil gives the slow 
pupil a standard for which the latter can strive. But if the basic 


NO matter 
€ students 
gnificance, 
e time, will 
mselves, In 


mental requirements to reach such a standard are lacking, are we — 
helping or hurting the youngsters? Place them in a group of their 


own caliber and they can compete with one another on their own 

level of competition. | a 
Let us understand, however, that special classes, methods, syllabi 

~and teachers are not miracle makers. There are pupils who seem to 


defy heaven and earth, let alone their parents and teachers, to try to _ 


inculcate the advantages of an education. We identify these pupils 
as chronic truants, class cutters, trouble makers and, so, dscns 
problems. They work havoc with pupil morale; the effect odie 
teacher’s morale you can appreciate without too much a te 
Some of these pupils do not want to attend school, oo “te 
demands that they continue. Winning them over calls ie placed 
skill the teacher can marshall. They certainly should cal classes: 
in a regular class. They should be grouped with the oe the prin 
so that the teacher can have full opportunity to WoT 

ciples of individual differences. 


TEACHERS FOR SLOW CLASSES. Should speci? arise is 
assigned to teach these classes? The special p nr 
the teaching of these classes demand that the aye e ex 
a good command of his subject field but that dures, in EO 
sourceful in the use of progressive teaching oe el e€ 
visualized materials and in the ability to adapt ™ 
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ppinG THE SLOW PUPILS , a 
as that prevail in the slow classes. Personality is vital— 
n of good tact, a good sense of humor and a sympa- 
tanding for the type of youngsters to be found in this 
He must be a human being in addition to a pedagogi- 

The question of age has little or nothing to do with 


TBA 
ii conditio 
ssegs10 

thetic unders 
e of class. 
cal craftsman. 


ities. , i asi; 
p w aiii suggest that one teacher should not be assigned 
W 


. definitely as the “special teacher.” There should be a time limit, 
a at i the most, for any one teacher to teach the slow classes. 
The nish is very demanding and exacting. It is also very human to 
understand that a teacher would. like to teach normal and bright 
youngsters, to enjoy the give-and-take of lively discussions. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SLOW PUPILS. Why is there such 
emphasis on enriched teaching in the slow classes? Slow pupils have 
limited ability. for abstract reasoning. They can neither grasp nor 
understand abstract ideas readily. Facts can be retained for a short 
period of time. The ability to organize ideas into coherent units to 


, be expressed orally’ or on paper is seriously limited. They read the 


printed page with difficulty. Their range of vocabulary, both spoken 
and Written, is relatively small when compared with that of the bright 
pupil, All of these factors demand that the teacher of the slow and 
eee | minded students adopt teaching procedures that 
atike pa lems inherent in these factors. The teacher who thinks 
of a certai get along by following a teaching-as-usual procedure will 

nty run into trouble. The teacher who feels that his 


ynami ; 

nd rw? saat and sense of humor will carry him through will 
equipment. y are not enough; they are only part of the necessary 
PROCED 

. URE 
Procedures a : WORTH FOLLOWING. What special teaching 

L Visua me advisable with these classes? 
~ movie fil your teaching as much as possible. The frequent use of 


ms, fil , 
Whenever an m strips, charts, 


where i 
as and there ver possible 


b ; 
a y make th 
2 os and Concrete, e the learnin 


: recom 3 
Pril issue of "BLE i Supervised study procedure I described in the 
4 Pupils, 9% Soints as a preferred method in teaching these 


pictures, cartoons, slides, displays 
will arouse interest, build picture 
g and teaching process more enjoy- 


° not assi 
o Aun Sign home 
der the active pee Textbook work should be done in class 


ion of the teacher, The quality of their home- 
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IH POINTS to, 


work is so poor, the textbook such a migh 
unprepared so frequent, that doing all wo 
visable. ; uty 
4. shee the pupils to work with one another in class at their aga; 
tasks. The use of the supervised study Procedure I ou e Signed, 
ously enables this socialized procedure to function, The previ, 
appreciate it very much because learning and teaching thereby 
a cooperative experience. In addition, assign your brighter hia es 
your student assistants to help those small groups in the class wha a 
in difficulty. S 
5. Make up a series of mimeographed sheets to substitute for the text 
book whenever the textbook is too difficult on Specific units of work. 
Special reports on these topics should be supplementary rather than a 
substitute for the actual reading by all pupils, 
listeners and note-takers. 
6. Vary your teaching procedures, Do not over-emphasize supervised 
study. Using the worksheets on the unit plan should take up, at a 
maximum, two and one half periods a week, Varied class procedures 
should include a current-events day, an unprepared day, 


Ober, 1945) 
ty barrier, Com} 


tk in the classroom n clas 


movies, draw- 


ing of maps, charts and cartoons, composition writing, testing, and any 
other procedures that may seem advisable and in order at the appro- 
priate times. Your socialized recitation periods need not necessarily. 


cover the entire period. Use interesting stories to supplement your 
teaching, but do not make your teaching a process of ‘telling pit 
each day. If you do, you will add to your difficulties rather tha 
reduce them. 


RELATIVE STANDARDS. Should standards for fon | joa 
differ from standards required of other pupils Stan n . sae 
differ. I favor the institution of the General Dip oe s fiver num- 
General Course. Let us face the facts. We know apie 3 i 
ber of our pupils cannot meet or maintain Regents ot pass the te- 
also know that a large number of our pupils mP What is the 
ditional subject groupings into which we place them. 


a 
. o ilures:! j 
answer? Shall we permit repeated, demoralizing fa just l 


o : 
of these pupils do not plan to go to college. p our respon 
want the benefits of a high school praagi their needs? tem 
sibility to adjust our educational techniques hen we face a ~ a 
do we accomplish by clinging to tradition w 
that traditional experiences cannot answer. F 
and the General Diploma are practical answ 


lem et UP 


S 
t we must avid? 


: 
- 
F 
f 
T 


i tha 
SOLUTIONS. In teacher language it aS pa must P 
Regents and non-Regents classes. It mean 
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rfACHING THE SLOW PUPILS 


i , > demically 
i and special classes for the slow and non-aca mica 
adjusted 4 p“ a that we must urge textbook writers to 
d puplis. 


pins ks down to the needs and levels of the pupils with whom 
write 00 í 


concerned here. Finally, we classroom teachers must break 
meee dition that 65% is “the passing mark.” We must con- 
ne — of interest and effort shown in addition to actual 
sider sg ane in recitations, tests and otherwise. We must give 
grading ae an opportunity to know success more often than 
= ae ae by no means advocating 100% promotion. I am ad- 
en reward for work done with a full recognition and under- 
~~ of the limitation of the mental abilities of the slow pupil. 
I certainly do not recommend promotion for the pupil whom we 
commonly recognize as the class cutter, the time waster, or the 
discipline problem. One who displays little interest, effort and coop- 
eration deserves failure. You and I both know that there does exist 
a minority group of students who meet that description. If we are 
very frank with one another, we admit that for this type of pupil 
the only solution remaining is just waiting until he is old enough to 
be discharged from school. This type of pupil would be as much a 
problem in the vocational school as in the academic school. 


SUMMARY. 
Preach about th 
dowed with the 


found nothing 
Job 


1. There is a tendenc 
e “glorious work” 

special virtues neec 
glorious about the 


teac ae te acher must have mor 
Can my ability - The Personality 
an be built up. I make bold to s 


y among some educators to 
that can be done by teachers en- 
ssary to teach the problem classes. 
work; it was a hard and exacting 
e than just average patience and 
necessary for this type of work 
tate that every teacher who lends 
- h the slow classes will emerge a 
There killful teacher and a more sympathetic person, 

Clasg gr ‘S much to be said for and against the creation of slow 


€ new General Diploma. I’ve faced these slow 

» asking simple thought questions during the 

feeling ai and meeting a wall of blank faces. Yes, I had 

Rere was | och What’s the use of all my time and effort.” But 

We Pupils as oi by complaining and feeling sorry for myself? 
l 


f us now in lar b a i 
Us © numbers and will continu 
ln the in the future, y p 


Ra S e must do something mo i 
Worthy ap his distributeg d § more than gripe, 


iplomas to many pupils who were un- 
D) a ` LJ 
|” “ccording to our scholastic standards. I am talking 
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about many of the “65% graduates.” You and Į bott, i 
they really never met the standards. If we now vive te NOW that 
General Diploma, the charge is, “What standards does Rif Brou 
represent?” I.suppose we can say, “non-Regents stan i. n diplom 
ever that may mean. It seems to me that the more lo what. 
lem is to keep these youngsters in school and make of a Prob. 
intelligent citizens as possible. Complaining will not do it nem ag 
3. Many teachers charge that the burden of teachin i 
classes is usually shifted to some teachers. As a rewa 
effort and sincere, conscientious work, hard-working 
given slow classes while the rest of the department has 
of the normal and bright classes. This claim is not 
founded. We can also understand why the superviso 


g the special 
rd for special 
teachers are 
the comfort 
entirely un. 
r prefers to 


assign the task to the select few. The solution to the problem means | 


a fairer distribution of this teaching load. 

` 4, There is one group of pupils with whom very little can be. 
done. They may be the slow, the non-academically minded or a 
combination of both. Their main aim is to leave school; they just 
do not like school but the law demands that they remain until a given 
age is reached. These pupils make life miserable for the teacher. 
It would seem, at times, that they spend special time and effort 
concocting schemes to create disorder and placing their teacher ae 
difficult situations. They would do the same things in the pret 
school as in the academic school. The solution here would p s 
permit them to leave school; their teachers would be ba 
would they. The best of us can’t bat 10007 all of the si a 
crowded jails prove that we cannot do the impossible. 
however, try to do the best job possible. 


Practical Results of Our History 
Teaching 


ol 
J. G. NEUMARKER, Stuyvesant High Scho a st 
we m CAA pact!” 
To discuss this question honestly and peer expression seach 
termine the point of view. What is meant bi of view ° the 
cal results’? Practical results from the pom school, of 
or practical results from the point of view 
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OUR B 


{STORY TEACHING 


its from the point of view of the public, the taxpayer? The 
al results from the teachers’ angle are excellent, for the only 
a that are checked are the results obtained in pupils’ passing 
a Regents and departmental examinations. We hear a lot about 
character building and effective citizenship but we know that, when 





all is said and done, the only results that count are those we put, 


‘nto that report on the number passing examinations at the end of 
each term. 


LIFE OR COLLEGE PREPARATION? Now let’s consider “prac 
tical” results from the point of view of the school. Here I am 
absolutely stumped. I have been teaching in my school for 35 years 
and I do not know to this day what results we are supposed to ob- 
tain. To be frank, I don’t think the schools know just what they are 
trying to do, what results they wish to produce. How can a teacher 


` produce a product unless he knows exactly what that product is? 


The high schools can’t make up their minds if they are preparing 


boys for life or for colle 
ge. The course of stud 
Prospective doctor and a lab xe pthread 


apparently adjusted to the 

destined for higher learning. Now if the hi 

liede A to get into college, then why all this talk about 
ing,’ effective citizenship or teaching history that 


function © lla 
ee : a daily living and helps the student to face the crucial 
at face him today and tomorrow? . 


PASSING 

TH ) 

economics ig ee If our object in teaching history and 
ood job © boys get into college then I say we are doing a 


Or teicher as Set over 90% through the Regents. Some 
orget all shen ig 99% through. But why not be honest, and 
ia examinations? me objectives, and try to get 100% through 
aay © prepare battle t can do it. Every history teacher knows 
choses VET past questi S to pass the exams: by review books and 
Sing the ISTEN sions and teaching students the technique of 
Es h St questions on the paper, etc, eS 


in ’ Cfore we 

u its Out the "carry. talk about “practical” results of our teach- 

Wha, Min what it ier = in teaching, the high school must make 

ove id o reanl s & to do, and what its product is to be and 
it wants and just what it wants to “carry 
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makes up its mind that it wants a high Average 


PREPARATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. So 


in the 


examinations, then I say let us quit talking about teachi, 


to function for daily living and let the school 


SUPPly us with y 


kinds of review books and short cuts: let’s Prepare these 


college just as a good prep school does. But if 
should make up its mind that its chief and only 
these boys build attitudes of mind that will lea 
ments to the world they live in, it will be fulfill; 





i 
ber, 1945) | 
h Schoo] 


Regents 
g histo 


all 


boys for 


the high Scho 
function is to help 
d to Proper adjust. 
ng the only possible 


ol 
el 


purpose of a high school today ina democracy. For from the earlies 


days of Jefferson it has been made clear that, to 
ing republic must have a system of education i 


exist, a self-goverp. 


n which government 


and economics are brought home to the people. If we really believe in 
a government of the people and by the people and actually want to try 
effective citizenship, 


it once, we must prepare these boys for very 


And if the high schools can’t make up their minds that this is their J 


real function, then I am afraid their minds will be made up for them 
when it is too late, for the people will not continue forever to spend 
millions of dollars to prepare a minority for college. In no place is 
preparing boys for future living more important than in this city 
where homes have become places merely to sleep in. At no time in 
our history has preparing boys for life been more important than 
today. So I say if the high school should make up its mind that its 
job is to prepare not for college but for life, then we will have 


to make many drastic changes. 


A TEACHING PROGRAM. First we must teach pupils 
subjects! Then we must throw away the single t 
curse upon teaching. In history we must teach m 
tions for daily living. The history that we teach to 
to the problems our boys will have to face. W 
care about the slavery problém, the Missouri Compro 
Hartford Convention? And we can’t blame them. 


much about these problems ourselves. They 
boys. No wonder the pupils fall asleep. an 


ð ° tO 
as dead as a doornail. It is static. We place t 
ont un 


il 
ry and S dent-» 


on isolated facts, The boys memorize and d 
is all about. The boys with the best memo 
get the best marks on the Regents and are ou 
the boys with real capacity become loafers. 
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mean 
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r star stu% 
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But 


nothing 
e : e r , 
d hate their history 


not 
our 


mise; an 
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and not 
which is 3 


aterial that fun’ 
re at 


upils 
P he 
cart 
to" 


derstand © in 
kill 19 © while 
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guR HISTORY TEACHING | n 
ey can “carry over” into their future life? Ask them and 

hat they tell you after they have been out for a few years. 
pe ‘tl be shocked. Why? Because what we teach them is highly 
a tic and foreign to their experience level. Memory is stressed 
instead of thinking. We don’t let them think. We even object to 
ny independent thinking, for they may think things contrary to the 
a quo. Now, the boys are clever. They tell us just what we 
want them to tell us—what they have memorized in the textbook. 
They want to get marks, “credits,” so they can graduate. We teach 
them to be clever—and to be deceptive—to bluff, to lie, to cheat 
in homework and on the exams because results are marks and 
credits. 


thing th 


WHAT IS OUR PURPOSE? IE the real purpose of our social 
science teaching is not merely to pass examinations but to prepare 
these boys for effective living as well, then it is plain that we fail and 
the carry-over of our instruction is nil. History as history, and for 
history’s sake, is a dead subject, as dead as Latin and algebra and 


the gay 90’s, and the schools are here f 
| i or the teach : 
are here for the system. ' ers and the pupils 


WHAT CAN WE DO? First I b 


. elieve we must n 
tirely new approach i i il formulate an en 


with puoi = ject, an approach which concerns itself 
ii we and pupil Problems, Such an approach would be 
stract, and the Lites approach is conventional and static and ab- 
its problems ject matter is unrelated to contemporary life and 


W 
Pages yet wet, € teach the textbook and slavishly follow it page by 


know ; ; 
arm from books by experience that one-third of our classes can’t 


; ETE 
J€ct matter mu ORGANIZATION NEEDED. The whole sub- 


ide > p ; 
xperience iene eee, utilizing pupil interest and pupil 
Tan un Arslan’ 'S Way can we build the background 
and to nding of the wife 
-= crucial problems that face th 


asto . Subje e pupil toda 
r titei with this i matter must become vital and effective wlan 
Othe Scent to deg ple in mind. I think it is as i 

eS ag i €rive the lessons from past life aien, 


liey 0 derive 
Hace. w earni benefit from 
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Remember our purpose iS to teach life as we live it to day } ] 
. of just teaching about life as it was lived in the distant nase td 

want to build a course which gets away from emphasizing y 
facts and memorizing bits of information. We want =a o ated 
a course which gives the pupil a basic understanding of the o puil 
social and economic concepts that touch his individua] and c mit 

] 


life. 


EXAMINING CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS. The very ob. 
ject and essence of our course must be seeking goals and atteint 
to solve problems. Only in this way can we get the boys to hinl 
We must pay a great deal of attention to basic changes now sweep- 
ing American life. Their historical background and origin, too, are 
not to be overlooked. But we must begin, with the problems as they 
exist here and now, particularly as they confront the. pupil as an 
American citizen today. Historical origins of the problems being 
studied are merely incidental, the tools as it were with which to 
attack the problem he is studying. In this way American problems 
become his problems. As a member of a rising generation, he will 
have to meet and help solve them. Our approach must constantly 

_ emphasize the pupil’s present problems and give him a chance to face 
life itself as he bumps up against life’s situations. 


BEYOND THE TEXTBOOK. Our method of studying mel: 
History must become a study of American problems. I would ee 
the course by having the pupils help compile the list of ane read 
problems which they feel are crucial. I think that what a =f 
in newspapers and magazines and what they hear at home = pte 
street and on the radio and what they see in the wyt paes 
help them build this list. The list must not be handed 

made by the teacher or the department; the boys pam lass, reco! 
are making the list. Several days should be spent 1m ea clarifying 
these problems on the board, consolidating, supplement np 

so that each problem is separate and distinct. 


‘ € 
would contain y 
tec 
ent, 
ploy m ump” 
ndercor” of 


AMERICA’S PROBLEMS. This list no doubt 
main issues confronting America today, such as ge u 
logical displacement of manpower, overproduction 
tion; labor organizations and strikes; govs i 
control; economic planning; the power of the 5up 
50 


ent 
ernm ve Court’ 


owne! ; apos | 


- 


Id feel that they | 





o TEACHING. —_ ua 
HISTORY is ' 
™ ‘an and soil erosion; relief; the rise of the common man; 
conservan  ackets leisure time and purposeful living; the nen 
crime anc T ife; social security; peace; the good neighbor 


: rican l Mid 
isms in ay studying these problems the pupil will soon see that 
policy, etc. e at no intelligent understanding or solution without 


arriv , i e 
he me frequent aid from past history, government and economics, 
invoki 


„t as when coming into a theatre and seeing a picture in the 
us kd e 
middle, he wants to know the beginning. 


OUTCOMES. The pupil will get a firm hold on basic problems 

and their historical reasons for being. As contemporary problems are 

projected on the screen, intelligence will be focussed upon them in 

the light of all available sources of help, historical and current, news- 

papers, pamphlets, magazines, radio and motion pictures. As the- 
class studies each problem, pupils will have various points of view 

and various solutions, each from a different mind instead of recita- 

tions from a book. The class will then be a laboratory for solving 

American problems and not a history lesson to be learned and pages 

of a textbook to be studied and memorized. 


| This approach and method would also foster social, as opposed to 
purely individual, thinking on the part of the pupil and thus develop 
the idea that he is going to school to be able to learn to help solve 


rhea American problems instead of learning to make an easy 


POWERFUL MOT 
aPproach is also bett 
known, the here a 
ceed to the u 
Principle of e 
only subject 


“In of Pupi 
and thus : 


IVATION. Psychologically, too, I think this 
er, for we begin by attacking and organizing the 
i nd now as it affects the pupil’s life before we pro- 
en the “way back when.” We also harness the 
oe efficiency by this method because we utilize 
j ata essential for the construction of the pat- 
omen = ing. Also we capture the pupil’s interest 
life ana ae he now feels that what he is learning is 
tenia og A it has a meaning to him, for it is directly 
A bast histo, Problems that face him now and in the fut 
iş Y becomes alive with future applicati a 
plications and current 


ms econ 

ing o tes meaningful os s 

8 our ¢ gful with past understanding, And by turn- 
e introduce problem-solving, de- 


ae into a workroom w 
ink; e€ Pupil i i 
üking pr M a ione and judgment in planning and 
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BROADER APPLICATIONS. Lastly, this would lea 
enjoy history and use it in their recreational living, for the 

easily see its functional aspects in daily life as well as the yY could 
contributions each individual can make by conscious r rir 
intelligence to history’s future course in American Democracy lon of 

Then the study. of history would become a study that Bai a 3 

daily life as it is lived today in America, rather than a bieand i 
proposition of yesterdays, unrelated to life and its problems a 
by the pupils because he must, because he needs the credit ion r a 
ation. There is no place for any other kind of history least adu. 
our high schools. ng in 


d Pupils to 


Some Concepts in Audio-Visual 
Education 


SAMUEL H. ROSENBERG and HAROLD GREENBERG 
= Franklin K. Lane High School 


Visual instruction has finally outgrown its period of adolescence. 

War training with visual methods has given a very wholesome jolt 

to our education complacency. The armed forces have produced 

marvelous results in the field of education. Some educators attrıbute 

_ this progress to- the intense motivation which is an intrinsic part of 

, the teaching program. Other educators point to the huge expenditure 

of funds. There is no question concerning the validity of these cbt; 
ments. We in New York City have at all times been in the fore 

of education. We have one of the finest educational sy ae 

world. Can New York City claim to be expending the ait Ts its 

portion of its educational budget for visual inst end t00 

visual instruction program properly organized? Does it Hf e 
much on interested individuals? Teachers will return 

armed forces equipped with new methodology, n¢ sie 

and new plans. After the war there will be a) aide will 

making visual aids and seeking school business. a ae forces 

planned according to new methods discovered by t d gychol0b” 
and based on good teaching methodology and a ail to 

What are we doing to prepare for this new opp? 
audio-visual aids to greatest advantage? 
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TION —— "ov 
yışuAL EDUCA ar 

= EFINITIONS. Audio-visual education 1s an integral part 

oME D stem. It can be defined as any tangible, visual, 


ional s = sae 
of our educati á thetic áid to learning. It utilizes more 


, factory, and kines . 
auditory, coal ability. It teaches by the grouping of a series of 


orete units as an entire picture, “Gestalten.” It is essentially vali- 
Ti under the principles of Gestalt Psychology. Audio-visual in- 
oo carries these principles one step further. This is especially 
pictures where the concept of dynamic con- 


so in the case of motion es V 
tinuity is ever present. Audio-visual ‘aids defeat verbalism. The 
individual pupil works because the activity intrigues him. It is novel, 


concrete, and free from any restriction of formal recitation. The 
pupil must focus his attention on the particular aid and may in cer- 
tain instances be able actually to manipulate it. It will act as a stimu- 


lant to further study. The educator, through visual aids, is able to 


control situations for teaching purposes. Is visual instruction an 
important teaching tool? Is it being utilized to the fullest or has the 
youngster developed the misguided concept of “A movie—a good 
time?” 


aiy YORK’S PROGRAM. How well has this program been 
_ in y ew York City’s school.system? The Bureau of Visual 

ito : ° Baty City has an overall administrative function 
the high a hae -> y handles all the detail work of schools outside 
ee vision, The individual high school develops and 

of visual dns n visual Instruction program. A minimum amount 
ruction equipment, supplies, and also building space is 


Original] - 
iie y provided with a control through regular inventory pro- 


A film S i 
teering commi va 
Vhea Yi mittee, which is under the able direction of Dr 


f rganized b 3 
vis y the ie g f 
lm ‘on. This committee Science Council in our high school 
0 at order to m started as a clearing house for scien 
p well that it hae © recommendations, Its work has been d m 
me ction in the hi h “ceeded in giving a great impetus t isa E 
a. have iliw, schools. A number of other subj o visual 
oi : ec , 
n Individua ity in “ah However, €ach high school still phe an 
bande ithin Rabe ordering of films, equipment, sy ee i 
high: tS scope, qt i years, the work of this commi Spa 
se School fo * Das helped make s ecial ittee has ex- 
4 a -i visual education ante. ial funds available to the 
istrative unit with ened i as committee also 
a films, Tt is the con- 
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he manufacturer of visual aids 
tween schools and t gh lds, No 
— has been made for personnel within the hi 
fs the purpose of handling visual instruction, 


1945) 


for 


TYPES OF SCHOOL PROGRAMS. The growth of 
struction within each school is dependent upon basic equipment: 
funds for replacements, additional equipment, and especially Ae 
personnel assigned to the position. The latter is the key to th e entire 
program since equipment and material can be planned for and +. 
cured most efficiently through a long term program, The syste 
may vary from a non-centralized school visual instruction program— 
each department handles its own visual instruction—to the school 
that will assign a full-time visual-instruction director and as many as 
six part-time assistants under a building assignment plan. In the 
majority of the schools the program lies within these two extremes, 
As may be expected, the expenditure of building space and funds 
will be higher in the latter school. Of course, the advantages of long 
term planning will make for economy. The few full-time People in 
charge of visual education and many of the part time individuals a 
laboratory assistants, and their work speaks for itself, The a 
steering committee and their individual supervisors have cong x 
rated the excellent work of these men. Generally, we find a a 
tory assistant in charge of visual instruction in addition to 
duties. Ae celal 
At the Franklin K. Lane High School, the coe or k d 
the visual instruction program. This program 1s oe ‘eg develop 
supervision of the Chairman of Physical pret a jerstanding 2 
ment has reached its present status because of the , 
. cooperation of the administration. 


Visual in. 


satan je the keynote in 3 
A TESTED PROCEDURE. Organization 15 hel received 4 
visual instruction program. Three years ago, mat “gricient m 

16 mm sound projector. What would be the e sition to operi 
of utilizing this machine? The writer was 1n ms J because o gat 
the machine personally every period of se CAY nine was inc “a 
duties. For a number of months the oy on silent pai f 
rated in the organization that projected uest, This me ion 
projector went from room to room, upon oij: Transp " dent 
handling the projector proved to be n “a showing 
safety, the time element, the number of stu 
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EDUCATION m E 


i y difficulties 
ining, were the most obvious of the many pa - 
pnd teacher 7 room that was set aside for visual p z e 
that ae Orm at present, contains seventy seats which W 
e ’ 
refitted. 


puilt on 2 
projection 
tion ort bre projection, the writer found that the most feasible 
of me 


thods was the use of a squad of boys. Having three boys 
of all me ved wise since there was always the possibility that 
per period Ri be absent. Further, our policy is to dismiss a boy 
fi a ipa if he fails a major subject. Thus, there arises the 
sibility of losing one or two boys from the squad during any 
particular period. These boys are carefully selected after we have 
checked their health and scholastic records, and held a personal inter- 
view. These factors are important because the. boys are more or 
less on their own and have direct contact with the faculty. One of 
the three boys is nominated as the period captain. He is so selected 
because of his ability to run the machine.’ It is his responsibility to 
assist in the training of new recruits. He becomes the liaison officer 
between me and the teacher in charge of the class. Monthly meetings 
are held to discuss means of improving the operation of the machine, 
Ae films generally. Many good films are brought to our 

mign : members of the squad. , 
i Bia ' eg and a a a at ar seven periods a 
effect during November of 1944. aE RUSS puk lke 


PLANNING 
Program, 
With repr ese 


booth, and a telephone. This became the Visual Instruc- 


AHEAD. ; n 
beie di The reader will note that this is a complete 
Ntatives 


is ee Made go that films ar 
Wed for a Particular 


rive on schedule. 
nd report to the á 


y or period, the ope 
fad udy hall. Departments 
© greatest und that th 


is method mak 
St NS of the equipment, ° Or flexi 
L . 


If no showing 
rators will know 
request additional 
bility and permits 


— oi Problem arises in the case 
x o bA KI bd bd LJ 
eae ine ap anain the distribution of 


a central Clearing house, 


incline, a screen, shades, and dark drapes, a ventilated - 
n , 


- the entire school. After experimenting with a number _ 
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Week esda Wednesda | 
A Te, 
Holiday Home . | History 7 
E od Economica | Periods 1.8 Physica] 
11/6/44 Periods 1:8 polenca 
erioda t, a, 
7, 8 
*Threads of | "Listen t 
Fashion ie k ln 
ci 
Under Siege P 
ae ee 
Home Economics Home History Physi 
11/13/44 Nursing Periods 1-8 Economics "| Periods 1.8 Science 
Periods 3, 4 Periods 1-8 Periods 1, 2 
| na i 
#Tuberculosis | *News Precious » *Our Enemy |*Exc. in ° 
Gathering Ingredient —Japs Science - 
- § *Pincers on #3 & 4 


Japan 





Holiday Holiday 


Economics 








11/20/44 
Periods 3, 4 Periods 1-8 
6, 7 
* Magic Bullet | *Social Sec. *This Too Is 
Sabotage 
a a 
: 
English Dept. English Dept. | English Dept. English Dept. san it i 
11/27/44 Periods 1, 2,| Periods 1, 2, | Periods 1, 2, Periods 1-4 Pr 
4-8 7,8 3, 5-8 6-8 
; a 
*Negro *Negro *Negro *Negro | “Negro 


i Soldier 
' Soldier Soldier Soldier Soldier ee E 


* Films shown that period. 3 d oiei da pt- 
; ; ‘pulated, and m ` 
The machines are portable, more easily manıp ; the boys 0n the 


able to different department needs. . They are Se or all departments 
laboratory squad in the individual classrooms rig T è 
This squad is organized in a similar fashion to 


the 
i ecauise 
: - stringent b n 
equirements are not as string e room 
squad. However, the req Some 0 


l s gn aay . "i 
boys are under direct supervision at all times riod purpo : 

4 ortab 

. the 


ro 
are equipped with dark shades and screens aa tia 
Other rooms have standard shades, ae 
screens. The school film library is locate siaiontc® 
laboratory. This library consists r ‘al aie z 
science films. Other films are obtained fr on file and made 
larly. Library film lists and catalogues are 


for inspection by all teachers. 


te 
CHOOSING ASSISTANTS. A capable 
s& > 


visual inst 


Pee gh meng tmnt 


| HEST AGE. The auditorium sta 





THE anTiov4 well as by diagnostic and remedial 


. SW i . 
in by practical Ta ne High School are experimenting 


e e ize 
‘ations. Through necessity, we must utili 
nih aii izati rate all other 
ih a number d members and organization to ope i 
' ctruction aids. Naturally, because of the diversi 
A of efficiency and expansion are necessarily lower. 
s 


a i 
zer Can -4 at the Franklin 


ydio-viS 
ķ, the lim! . 
™ ge, which is little recognized but 

s te still an integral part of an audio-visual instruction program, 
a the supervision of the writer as a separate entity. This is SO 
pall its own peculiar problems. Integration of audio-visual 
eca 


instruction is produced because the writer is in charge of the pro- 
in 


ram. For further information concerning the work on the stage, 
alin you to the article “The Science Prparation Room” published 
in High Points on February, 1945 and written by the authors. 


| EXPANSION NEEDED. We are all agreed that audio-visual aids 


are an inherent part of teaching. To remove these aids from the 
restrictions of their outgrown swaddling clothes, it is essential to 
establish an organization in order that we may meet our future 
educational needs most effectively. To accomplish this end, we need 
= visual instruction personnel. We cannot depend either on 
a ao oe of the school system who are inter- 
Cintiofiontais sty a instruction centers should be established 
their tasks URNE ee of a na — Have as 
of records and other j a distribution of aids, keeping 
ase of equipment emma bang time planning for the pur- 
“ganization of tena fA mg ed of equipment, planning and 
the many athe aay whic a the district covered by the center, and 
are properly within the scope of visual 


ĉducati 
„on. In thi 
turity, S manner audio-visual instruction will reach ma- 


High. Points 
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: October, ings 
may yet, if one so pleases, smile at seeming parallels, 

Are classes overcrowded ? Juvenal has a Latin phrase 
uation, classis numerosa, which even those ‘With 1i 
can easily recognize as a perfect translation of our modern h 2 
However, since teaching was a private enterprise in Rome aes 
were small, a teacher had to enroll large classes. fees 

Does a modern teacher sometimes weary of repetition, of hean 
the same topic discussed a few times a day, year after year? Ri 
the English teacher sigh with the pupils at Sidney Carton’s deai 
rejoice with them for the fiftieth time at Silas Marner’s return $ 
the world of the living? -Juvenal has said it for such teachers in fe 
immortal line: | 


for 


the «4 
ttle or Lar 


Occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros. 


“It is the same cabbage served over and over that has been the 
death of the unhappy schoolmasters.” 

A lady of our time resigns from teaching and in a long letter toa 
newspaper complains that pupils have lost respect for their teachers, 
She thinks back to the happier days of the mythical long ago. Twas 
ever thus, even in Juvenal’s time. His teachers longed for the days 
of Achilles, who had too much respect to laugh at the queer appear- 
ance of his teacher, the Centaur, half-man and half-horse, “The 
old days of reverence for teachers are gone,” the teachers of J wee 
days lamented. Many repented of their choice of profession 7 : 
thought with tenderness of their ancestors who had willed that tea 
ers should hold the place of a sacred parent. 


eir 

The same lady complained that parents no longer care ao a 

children’s progress in school. What does Juvenal say ake 9 

If the pupil was dull, the parents always blamed the out, “Name 

exasperated does the teacher become that he finally T father could 
any sum you please; what wouldn’t I give if only 

hear his son’s lessons as often as I do!” Juvenal 


tee Hall? 

Higher pay for teachers? Trips to Albany and City © ie Ee 
relates the troubles teachers had getting their af 2 praetor » 
often did they have to run to court, or appeat one wants to yl 
collect their wages. “All want to learn but a pay? A H 
An imaginary scholar asks, “Are you anana o declares ‘i 
learn?” “Nothing is too good for oy rA „nd unde auf puil 
patron, but he haggles with the schoolma e 0 


mt his 
However, he spends a half-million to decorate 
58 
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p pESTIVAL PHOENIX RISES ————— 
TH 


ered col onnade so that his mules won’t be splashed with mud 
g shelte! da 
on a OF oes leaving in large numbers for other employment? 
| Are our own discharge papers and enter some other walk of life,” 
peni advised the teachers of his day when they had to go to court 
PIR their fees. He felt that teachers would tear up their equiv- 
Pal of “Elements of Pedagogy” if they looked about and compared 
ae + earnings with the fortunes accumlated by let us s 
ora teacher of dancing. 

Are physical conditions in some of our older schools unsatisfac- 


tory? Juvenal describes the close quarters in which some of the 
teachers worked : 


ay a crooner 


“From midnight you sat where no smith, no wool-carder would 


sit: you snuffed up the stench of as many lamps as there were boys 
standing about.” 


Yet, in spite of such conditions, teachers of Juvenal’s days had 
to be models of conduct and masters of encyclopedic knowledge. The 
parents insisted on flawless grammar and speech. Teachers had to 
have all history and authors at their fingertips. 

Ina series of beautifully-worded expressions, Juvenal gives his 
definition of the true task of the teacher: to mold the tender minds 
nha children as if with his thumb, like a sculptor shaping a face 
Galen The public of his time demanded that the teacher act 
sindi 7 to the whole brood, yet when the year rolled around, they 
sDorts-pron a reward no more than the gold coin they would ask a 

: moter to throw as a bonus to a winning jockey. 
y order these matters a little better nowadays. 


RRIS ROSENBLUM Samuel J. Tilden High School 


THE FESTIVAL PHOENIX RISES 
Yo € trie 


tk Ç; i Something new and it worked. In June of 1941, New 
with ty’s first 


.St public high school play festival blossomed forth, 
fo Nos ttaging results, And so we are planning a second festival 
rea T 28 and 29, 1945, “We” are the Association of High 


) * Speech = SS of Speech, and the Association of First Assistants 


he fa 2 New York City. i 
tacher oial idea ielonaeed in the desire to acquaint papils = 
l e dramatic work being done in the high schools. = 
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0 

proceeds were to start a fund for the rehabilitation oË spee ber, 1945) 
capped war veterans. Not only were these aims accom isn | 
we found ‘that we had achieved other worthy education : hed, but 
the process. The twelve high schools involved in the = ends in 
duction were delighted to have shared in an artistic ae Stival t 

hattan, Brooklyn, the Bronx, and Queens were united, Pad Man. 
eager to get new ideas from watching other schools’ Serf Were 
Teachers were interested to see what had been done in ho 
original student plays, and to leam new approaches to ania of 
terial. The audience enjoyed “the show.” - T ma- 


This year’s festival, with an active committee unde 
ship of Miss Emmie Hyams, promises an excellent program, Tickets 
again will sell at “popular prices”: 40¢, to be exact. Mr. Abraham 
Tauber, of the Bronx High School of Science, is in charge of ticket 
sales. The proceeds will again be devoted to the rehabñitation of 


speech-handicapped war veterans. The festival will be held at Cen- 
tral Needle Trades High School. 


Get your tickets now. Form theater parties. Help spread the 


festival spirit. The plays will be worth seeing; the cause is good. 
And these are your schools, too. 


MARJORIE L. DYCKE Samuel J. Tilden High School 


THE THRILL OF CONQUEST 


RE 
° es. 
It has always been a difficult task to secure jobs for Negroes. + 


i | 10 
vocational guidance and employment counselor of 2 high so fe 
which the Negro population has grown rapidly during © 1g 
years, I have encountered and attempted to solve ie ol the Negr? 
lems which arise in such work. At Morris High ranty- percer! 
pupils have increased from three percent to about te And, in the 
of the total student population in the past three ye ” 


fty: 
ty to fi 
lower grades the percentage has increased from forty : 


orris 
ce at hone 
The vocational guidance and employment offi k and wie 
one-man affair in a corner of the ——— ot-time jobs ti „oti 
are mine, plus a crowd of applicants = Aer in the. ae 5100 
ional full-time employment. From eight- ost continu? 
three-thirty in the afternoon there 1s an 
sion. 
80 








yp THRILL OF CONQUEST. 
T 





lunged into this job one day without any time to think of 
J a ae I might encounter. Almost immediately the telephone 
why ringing and doesn’t seem to have stopped since. 
S 


EDUCATING EMPLOYERS. It didn’t take long for me to meet 


Mr, Prejudice. However, the current need for hands to do work 


has acted as a great leveler and has reduced prejudice even against 
Negroes considerably. I don't think I am exaggerating when I say 
that in the past year and a half I have spoken to one thousand em- 
ployers over the telephone. Only about three times have I been 


asked to send “Christians only.” In these cases it was very easy to 
say, “I’m sorry but I can’t discriminate.” 


At first I didn’t know just what to do about the color problem, 
but finally came to the conclusion that the only thing to do was to 
bring it out into the open and discuss it frankly. I then began to 
ask employers if they would employ colored boys and girls. Many 
of them said, “No,” but I have gradually educated some employers 


and proved to them that colored boys and girls can be just as honest, 
ee and efficient as others. The manpower shortage has also 
eped, | 


Ree the beginning I very carefully used the word “Negro,” but 
eg that the pupils referred to themselves as “colored” and I have 
sed that term ever since. According to Roi Ottley, Negro leaders 


themselves have not been able to decide which of these terms is cor- 
ect or preferable, 


X ai SEXING EXPERIENCE. Last year a chain of cafe- 
counter, ed for five boys to work after school and on Saturdays as 
reply a When I asked if they would take colored boys, their 
Plied jis No.” I told them I could not discriminate and they re- 
ing ty Well, send two colored boys.” I thought this was an enter- 
colored Se and since the only boys interested in the job were T 
fim ¢ boys, I sent them down. The next day I telephoned to the 
altho © learn the result. They were very enthusiastic and om Lis 
thos “8h they had never had colored boys behind the counter be os 
of e Tha Sent were so superior they were glad to hire ee a 
is fr; CYS came to me that day to say the job was “sarin T k ich 
Reg a told me meant he had eaten so much pie that his dinner 
“ntasted the evening before. 


=| 


l S 
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_ Many colored girls are interested in nursing an : » 45) 
me for jobs as nurses’ aides. Some of the hospitals wai" 
colored girls, but more are beginning to do so 
Bronx hospitals has hired a number of them and 
to praise their work. 

One employer telephoned me for.an errand boy to 
suits. When I asked if he would take a colored b 
because I have very valuable merchandise.” 
I had never had a complaint on that score, he 
boy who qualified, he would give him every 
he were white or colored. | 

Many firms have asked, “Why not?” 
question. 


NOt ac 
One of 


t 
has call X large 


ed me u 


deliver ladiee’ 
Oy, he said, Ne 
When I told him tha 
replied that if I senta | 
consideration whether 
when I posed the inevitable | 
EDUCATING STUDENTS. Not only have I tried to convine 
employers, but I have also tried to improve the attitudes of, boys 


and girls. A few had chips on their shoulders which I knocked of © 


as gently as possible. I soon had them smiling instead of scowling. 


Often after I had thoroughly convinced an employer that colored 
pupils could do as good work as anyone else, I would send some 
down to a job. The next day they would come back and say they 
hadn’t secured the job. Then I discovered that they had asked fs 
elevator man in the building about the firm and had been Ep A 
nevér hired Negroes. I finally put the idea across to we 
never send them anywhere unless I am sure the firm wi 
them. | 


ji ils, 
In some schools with a high percentage of Negro pup’ ; send any: 


u 
teachers and counselors, I have been told, feel they. sho spl 
° . feel that the p 

one to a job for which he qualifies. They au rt 
have to encounter prejudice eventually and al ort to sav the 
I do not agree with that and have made every am 
embrarrassment and unhappiness. 41s that certain 

Last year I occasionally had to tell colored ae thing t0 3 
would not employ them and it was a pae sesi. feel sur 
found, however, that they appreciated pam TE me a frie ot tht 
every colored boy and girl in the school am even Once. te 
year I have not had to make that par jobs t? 0 
every firm has reformed, but I have ha ved for having s h 

Employment agencies are often critici ae to 5 
tory information on their cards. Tam V 





ve 3 glad y 








ye THRILL OF CONQUEST — 
T 


which 


oe is one firm I bless every day, because it not only takes 

a it takes pupils in groups of twenty-five and fifty. The 
aoe simple clerical work for which anyone can qualify. 
es ait I wonder when sending so many untrained colored girls 
A iis frm if I am helping them or hurting them. Ordinarily and 
in the past, the only jobs open to them were light housework and 
factory work. This is the next rung above housework. They are 
simply thrilled when I offer them clerical jobs and thereafter noth- 
ing less will do. If the training they receive on the job will give 
them a permanent lift, it will be a real step forward. But if they 
are going to be unhappy because only factory jobs are open to them 


in the future, perhaps I have done the wrong thing in giving them a 
taste of heaven. 


However, I have found that if a colored girl or boy has some 
special trainng or ability, I have very little difficulty in placing him. 
It is those who are in the lower grades in school, or who are slower 
than the average, those who are over sixteen and are not neat in 
*Ppearance who are hard to place. They are the ones I usually can 


: , sie N 
end along with others to the above-mentioned company, which is a 
real training ground. 


NTERVIEWS, As ear] 
undred seniors 


or his future, 
Services, I u 


y as possible each term, I interview several 
to make sure that each has a definite plan in mind 
Even though most boys are going into the armed 
complete] rge them to make a plan, though they may change it 
ideas, j. as some of them will be able to follow up their original 
and mo 's the colored girls I worry about most. Each term more 
"e of them are graduated. This has been a gradual process 
borhood has turned colored only in the past few years. 
feeling © see that many of them are planning to attend college, 
lot of at the more education they get as a group, the better the 
Schoo 7 ba It be, Another large group plans to enter nursing 
More th tS tendency is on the increase and there si hig 
Ver an the few nursing schools in New York can mT s S 
for y few have qualified for the office jobs I have had for them 


fulle: 
I s time employment., 


© neigh 


| . . In additi 
| their Face. very good terms with all the employers. In addition to 


© Prejudice, some are opposed to part tins janie a 






mean the firm will employ colored help appear on most of — 
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people generally, but many of them have become such pale e 
that they will hire anyone I send them. Of course, ae S Of tine 
am very careful to send the cream of the crop. When th Cases 


Ober, 1945 





l i 


VIRILE PERSONALITY CONTEST TA ele ne 
A | 


rowth, health habits, punctuality and attendance, strength and en 
durance, health, indiivdual activities, and social activities were the ten 
elements of personality which were to be rated by doctors, dentists, 


become used to the idea of young, part-time help, it is eae ye chers, and parents. Once preliminary entries on records had been 
pupils with them. T to place sr] plans were to be made and described by pupils telling of the 
improvement needed and the methods whereby changes would occur. 
Much was to be made of their past experience to help plan improve- 
ment, Individual and family histories were to be developed to dis- 
cover abilities and interests which might aid’ improvement. Assistance 
sheets of instructions which would aid improvement were written. 


RESULTS. I know I have changed the attitudes of | 
ployers toward colored boys and girls and toward youth many em: 
just by sending such fine specimens that they haven't beet a 
resist. e to 


The training that boys and girls receive on a job is very valuable — 
Some of them learn how to get along with people and some get the 
discipline they may never have had before. It matures them i | 
certain extent and makes them more easily employable later on, 
Working after school has cured some of truancy and lack of interest 
in school work. They often discover the value of arithmetic and. 
spelling on the job. However, I have often refused jobs to those 
whose marks have gone down because of after-school work. | 

EsTELLA UNNA Morris High School 


a 


~e 0 


~ PLAN OF RECORD BOOK. The layout of the record book was 
important. A paper describing the plan of a typical book was pre- 
pared. This encouraged routine scrapbook layouts of forms, write- 
ups, and evidence that allowed two to four pages for each item listed 
in order from one to ten on the complete form. The complete forms ` 
were organized for tabulating results and points earned in the book. 
Pictures, diagrams, records, drawings, and other material capable 
of Supporting statements made on the record, were considered good 
evidence and worthy of point credit. Extraneous material about 


health and habits was not credited because it represented no part 
of pupils experience, l 


-yame -= 


A VIRILE PERSONALITY CONTEST 


a ; thod developed l 

The Virile (Manly) Personality Contest 7 , Teer school, de gs, recorded entries (1 to 5 points), write-ups and evi- 
to encourage junior high school pupils to care 1° Tari in individual ‘ein (1 to 4 points), and actual improvement (1 to 5 points). The 
spare time, and social needs and to describe their eit ro qualify for An e elements, when handled perfectly, were worth 150 points. 
record books which can be rated on a point pa | om ditional 20 points, for changes made and recorded on the im- 
awards. job, ‘Ae form, made it possible to earn 170 points for a perfect 


RATING PROCEDURE 


. Rating of progress and effort was based 
on three thin 


Aok 
xpressed 4 Lig 


„i . : - ol e a hat i 85 
The principal of Pershing Junior High Scho ked in June a Points, A cera required for an emblem award, honeran ann 
for better results in health instruction. She arrest an tf f for those with T for a victory statue was to g 
<2 . “47 i the „qa perso? Or more points. 
for a change in instruction, with emphasis On qg’ pe - | . 
tion of ane physical defects to better meet Pr would fe | aiee et of presenting contest ae ag 
ttern lope | uch was made of the awards to be presen 
1 test on a broad pa , dever igy. effor } "i 
need s. the idea oo 7 a ents of personality n Boys By i ation S to become a three-sided individual who would be a cont 
desired changes in basic e ni on tey he work with te | ‘dive a Charles Atlas (physical development), Thomas Edison (in 
October, 1944. It was agreed to | 


eco | yas k initiative), and Charles Boyer (social development). It 
giene classes. 


wn to f Gaee ted that someone might become the epitome oa nase 

NT orms were d ments of joh { a ficient improvement were shown. Forms y sent 

RECORDING apap em ia n different e tal cond p aimed in the order of importance as the wor 65 
the efforts made by each pu ' ndition, 


fundamental personality. Physical 
64 
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The work was explained in general in class and the 1 1945) 
record books was done at home. It was hoped that , p paration y 
so standardized that pupils could assist with the voy, a AR could br 
Based on interest the most successful contest by Of Work 
growth, appearance and posture, strength and Salime we 
activities, and social activities. The last interesting ter Individual 
physical, dental, health, attendance and punctuality andl ig Were the 
forms. This could only be determined after tryin “A Calth habit 
the first term. & the work for 


SETTING STANDARDS. The need for standards in self 

. . ~€Valu. 
ation of pupil make-up, made necessary the formation of papers |i 
ing detailed descriptions of varied appearance and posture Tes 
made it possible for pupils to rate themselves excellent, good fair 
or poor on ten items listed on each sheet. They provided mate 
for planning improvement. | 
_ There was complete agreement by all contestants that suggestions 
were needed to assist growth, strength and endurance. An explana- 
tory sheet was written called “Exercise With a Clock,” in which 
simple movements for local parts of the body were described to be 
done for timed intervals. Pupils could use these exercises at home 
to train, test, and develop weak, undersized parts of the body. 


FIRST RESULTS. The first rating of record books came ae 
end of the fall term in January, 1945. Pupil assistants a to 
to mark and tabulate the results. Marks ranged rrom 55 bi 

as low as 6 points for the value of material listed in the = to make 
to prove effort and improvement. This was not sufficie 


any awards at that time. „derstanding df 
Many points of accomplishment were: 4 better ert y and p 

the many-sided character of manly personality, al m m 

telligent approach to physical and dental examinat? > 4 $s 


w 
e . œ ilities an t was 

iti i oward individual abilities ement | 
care, a critical attitude t > which impr ne might 


to realize the place in work and service t -ecords p and 
aimed, the preparation of interesting pup sel improve ines 
develop into a lasting study and interest = hangs fets Ja 
most important, the easily observed p evelopmen’ secur 
neatness, weight control, posture, ae stability)» n 
pression, physical and dental care, nervo 

68 








| yiniu PERSONALITY CONTES? 
in many cases. 
record was kept. | | 

PROJECT MERITS CONTINUATION. The improvement = 
the competing group encouraged the continuation of the contest tor 
another term. It was not possible, because of program changes, to 
carry the same ten classes along in the work. Those whose efforts 
were good were encouraged to continue on their own with an occa- 
sonal interview to check on progress. 

A new approach from the angle of interest, demonstration, activ- 
ity, and class work on records was tried with a few new classes. 
This led to some excellent reports on pupil abilities, interests, and 
achievements which the school knew nothing about. Time was taken 
from assisting teaching assignments in the gymnasium to interview, 
rate, and advise pupils about their books and their personal improve- 
ments, This method based on interest, class work, and personal 
interviews, has improved the general ability to prepare records and 
evidence and to overcome personal weaknesses. 


Improvement was noted in many pupils where no 


EVALUATION. The end of the second term’s work in Virile 
Personality finds a number of pupils who qualify for emblem 
awards, Many are on the road towards qualifying and still more 
will be encouraged to begin the work next term. When enough 
Pupils reach 90 points or above, a final contest to choose the winner 
ie S statue will be conducted at a group demonstration of the 


Winners of the first phase of the contest received their awards 


a a final assembly before the entire school. A boy in the senior 
a with the best record of improvement received a special award, 


ortunately about one of his hobbies, a book on aviation. Announce- 


ment was made of the opportunity for interested pupils to start work 


FUTURE PLANS. It is hoped that after sufficient experience in 
Presenting the subject of manly personality to junior high school 
Pupils has been gained, methods, rating, and interview techniques 
mn be standardized to produce uniform results. New forms and 
Assistance sheets will encourage wider and easier participation. Work 
with a beginning 7A group, to start in September and carry through 
the three years of junior high school, will produce many interesting 


and worthwhile pupil improvements. 


~ 
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A girls’ class of forty pupils used the contest materia] ; €t, 1945) 
way for one term. The results were striking, Seventy a limite, 
will have an opportunity to compete in Personality eee ai 
parallel the boys’ contest, starting this fall. OPMEnt, ty 


T. D. COPELAND Pershing Junior High ¢ 
S Schoo} 


EVALUATING A PRACTICAL EXPERIMENT IN E 
CAFETERIA MANAGEMENT | OCRATic 


In the March, 1945, issue of High Points, I wrote an ac 
the democratic organization and management of a school lame ; 
Since then the students have shown that they have been able wun 
their lunchroom along democratic lines and they have enjoyed T 
responsibilities that have been concomitant with i 


i . ts management, l 
The success of this experiment was demonstrated when the news ` 
spread and visitors who came “to see for themselves” had the hi 


praise for this new system—practical democracy. 


PLANNING THE EVALUATION. Then it was decided by the 
students, the G.O. Council, and the Cafeteria Coordinator to spon- 


° ° pł 
sor a survey and an evaluation of this new lunchroom system. The | 


- students, the teachers, the supervisors, and the lunchroom personnel 
were to participate in this cooperative and democratic evaluation. 
First: The lunchroom captains and the G.O. Council representa: 
tives met with the coordinator to discuss and to plan the surv’y an 
the evaluation. , 





Second: This group proposed a questionnaire as follows: 
OL i 
HAAREN HIGH SCHO Herman p, panil 
aor F a Cafeteria Coo 
rinctp 
Evaluation Survey 
June, 1945 

; | Official Class oh 

Name (Print) mai O atA 


t that 
We are asking you to print your name In the even 


or details are needed concerning your suggestions. peg” gél 
1. Do you like the system of class apa or | 
this term better than the old system O : 


Check one No pos 





ghest | 


mMOCRATIC ‘CAFETERIA MANAGEMENT. 
DE 


2, Do you like 


the game period during the lunch time? 
| » m 
Check one 

No 


Would you prefer to have candy and sandwiches sold in the alcoves 
‘ ead of waiting on the food line? 





inst y 


Check one 
No 


4. Can you suggest a worthwhile improvement that can be used in the 
lunchroom for next term? Please describe it briefly. 





sseeeeersssepeseerermsnssseororonoessarremnanummee te esneruerenreseeeamne reet 





merimeana a 











Third: The boys arranged for the distribution of these question- 
naires to official classes, teachers, supervisors, and lunchroom per- 
„sonnel. 


Fourth: A committee of students tabulated the final results, which 
were: 


Question 1 Yes 977 


No 277 
Question 2 Yes 1062 
No 208 
Question 3 Yes 1107 
No 198 


ti Fifth: This same committee read and culled the suggestions and 


sted them for my report. Following are the more popular of the 
Suggestions listed: " 


Lunch S uggestions 


l. The students are willing to pay more for more food and for a 
&reater variety of food. : 

2. The Students would like colder milk, cold chocolate milk, sodas, 
ice cream every day, more milk, a greater variety of sandwiches 
With more sandwich fillings, and more hot food per service. 


Administration 


L. A different line for the sale of milk, and a line for the sale of candy 


were two ideas suggested by many. k changed 
to a whispering period. eg 






«2 l 





£ 
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3. 


m n 


10. 


11. 


The committee packaged and stored the questionnaires containing 
these suggestions in my office for future use. 


. The overwhelming majority desired music vig a 


. Several students suggested that an entertainment committ tA 
be formed to arrange a musical program durin ce should 


thought that 15¢ sh October, 194 
Some boys thought that 15¢ should be added to each 5) 
that 15¢ be put into a fund earmarked for a Publi unch sold, and 
to be installed in the lunchroom. © address System 


uke- 
More time for games was suggested. juke box, 


At present, a game area is reserved for those 
game. Some boys suggested that this area s 
that games should be played at the individ 
alcoves. 


Who want to bo 

tr 
hould be abolished ro 
ual lunch tables in the 


. Some thought that a lavatory should be installed 


o 
floor. At present the lavatory is on the floor flow the lunchroom 


g lunchtime. 


. Some boys suggested that more monitors should be appointed, 


Another suggestion was that garbage cans should be emptied at th 
end of each lunch period instead of the end of the last lunch period. 


A popular suggestion was that sandwiches should be sold to the boys 


in the alcoves instead of the present system of Selling them at the 
lunch counter. | 


/ 


The first step to realizing any of these suggestions was the appoint- 
ment of a committee that has gone out to price public address sys- 
tems. The G.O. has appropriated a sum of money toward that 
purpose. 


T 
RESULTS OF THE SYSTEM. Was this new system successful! 


70 


1. 


Jeanliness. This wa 
The boys learned good habits of eating and of c r that it was the 
clearly illustrated when several visitors aay 5 responded the 
cleanest lunchroom that they had seen. Also, the boy very table and 
last week of the term as they did during the mg er on the floor. 
every table shelf was clean. There wasnt Arl 
Chairs were placed neatly against the tables as tem S owed its por 
The overwhelming vote in favor of the new syste 
ularity. eee beld a Analy 

S rv 

The Cafeteria Servicemen’s League pian - seg were © 
ing of the term in the lunchroom. Ice cr e again the n°% poni 
Each boy was more than anxious to serv 
The present cafeteria gtudent-captains ks 
tors with ratings for each and p r ‘or the 
About three hundred other boys a by the students Wg 
And, many of the suggestions made yey can be adop 
by student committees to determine 


ubmitted ve ; e next ter 
ions 10 jolt” 
ndat ilege to | dio ' 


~ 
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gARCH AND TH mE i 
USION. Students can learn to participate successfully in 
ON ratie society on their own level. School can thus become a 
em : | 
thrilling life experience for them. 
HERMAN P. MANTELL 


RES 


Haaren High School 


RESEARCH AND THE LIBRARY 


In the sixth and seventh term “S” English classes at Stuyvesant 
High School, a great deal of emphasis is placed upon working tech- 
niques, specifically library research methods and student-conducted 
demonstrations involving materials and apparatus. 

The approach to efficient use of the library is tied in with the 
writing of lengthy papers:on topics selected by the students from 
the fields of their other subjects—science, mathematics, art, music, 
shops—as well as jobs in which they are currently employed after 
school, and “performance” hobbies. The steps in planning library 
research for such papers are described below. 


PREPARING FOR RESEARCH. Having selected a field of gen- 
eral interest to himself, the student is guided in delimiting the field 
so that it is narrowed down to a specific aspect of the broader 
— suggested in his original phrasing. Within the limited range 
x ee aspect, he frames a hypothesis, naturally, in the form 
tn la S . With the hypothesis in mind, he enters the library to 
perio m ibliography of available books and articles in current 
Üste S which the library actually possesses. (As a pre-requisite, 
know th nt is shown the simple steps involved, if he does not already 
tte Ba of consulting the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ibrary eching the articles listed against the magazines on the 
books b elves, He uses the library catalogue to determine the 
selecte Pi may wish to consult, and thumbs through the index of 
€ seek ooks to make sure that the volumes contain the information 
a iu A clearing house is established in the class, through which 
Bite | ents request needed material that they have not been able to 
ti in the library. Many students go out of their way to find and 
8 to class old periodicals and requested books that they have 


Ise m e . bd 
a among their own possessions or in their local branch 
ER 


NOTE TAKING. With his bibliography completed and reduced to 
| 1n 
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; : tober, 
material actually available, the student embarks upon hi 1945) 
He is shown elementary note-taking procedure, ang S readin 
some of its items. Before he opens his first soy So 


p : rce of i i or 
he prepares his 3 x 5 or 4 x 6 slips, in three color Inform 


° S or in A ) 
ently ear-marked piles. At the top of each slip three dife, 
in the title of the book or article, the author’s n 


aeai : ame, the n 
publisher or publication, and its date. From 


the index 


f . 3 i rmatio 
is about to take from his source; in the case of Magazine pe 


coins one of his own “index” terms, and places it in the type at m 

of his slip, using one color or earmarked note for direct quota 

another for indirect quotations, and the third for gato m 
gested in and by his reading, to which the book or article supplies 2 
answers. Later in his research, should he find answers to the ques- 
tions he has noted, he destroys the question-slips, | 


ORGANIZING THE INFORMATION. When he has assembled 
his information, he re-shuffles his slips in the sequence (frequently 
suggested by the index terms on them) in which he plans to use 
them, numbering them in the lower left-hand corner with the num- 
bers and letters ọf the Harvard outlining system. With his notes 
ready, and the nature of his reading audience in mind—high school 
students—he prepares his paper. Every reference to source ma- 
terial is covered by a properly phrased footnote. 


SOME TYPICAL TITLES. A random selection "arses of th 
from papers written over a two-year period op aoe of Cor- 
Stroboscope in Industry; New Techniques m the ra? Big-Leogu 
cer; The Relation Between Errors and Final Soe olution of 
Baseball Games; Chemistry for Magicians; on ee: eryd) 
Modern Telephone; The Versatility of Glass; pias Charat- 


s : vices; 
Life; The Development of Mechanical Compe i questio 
teristics Required of Milk Route Drivers i) " piseriminal 
naire and interviews with milk company officia : 
Professional Sports (reading sources P ications 
se a - Photo Engraving; The N ttt and i “ er 
Water; The Microscope—From Lens to ing 

The a 
PERFORMING DEMONSTRATIONS. 5 through th? 
demonstrations is developed by the stu 
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to be Used, he = | 
Mn © of the | 
he borrows the index designation characterizing the = the book, 


crate 


of titles taken 


aol Se a a = E 
rne PURSED LIPS 


hysics, chemistry, and biology departments, which offer the 

of the Be laboratory rooms, many needed materials, and sugges- 
yse of their ars members. The boys confer with their English 
tions from fi as the other members of the faculty before choosing 
es nd usili rehearse their demonstrations before a supervised 
ei tence before performing them in front of the class, in order 
to perfect their timing, and crystallize the running flow of talk that 
‘sto accompany the handling of material and apparatus. After the 
actual demonstration has been given before the class, questions from 
the members are answered by the student-demonstrator. A few of 
the laboratory sessions of the English “S” classes recalled are those 
that were devoted to the dissection of a rabbit that had been used 
for a pregnancy test, the creation of a plastic, the assembly and 

operation of a student-made Tesla coil, the polarization of light, the 

operation of a stroboscope, the proper method of using a slide-rule, 

the art of fencing, the determination of unknowns in a chemical 

mixture created by a member of the class immediately before the 

demonstration while the performer was out of the room, the creation 

of sound effects on radio programs, and the improper as well as the 

proper way of assembling a pack for a hiking trip. 


ae S” classes involve a great deal of work for both students 
nd teacher, but both seem to thrive on it. 


I w 
RVING ASTRACHAN Stuyvesant High School 


‘THE PURSED LIPS, THE TONE OF SUSPICION, 
THE POUNCING MANNER” 
wk his delightful and 


Provocative Teacher in America, Jacques 
‘he pursed lips, the tone of suspicion, the pouncing - 
library aac rans, He undoubtedly refers to college and public 
there in Onnel, but high schools can well be included. What is 


unfo e librariang profession that makes them manifest such 
rtunate traits? 


b he pursed |i 
i three sidew 
the des 
Alseg e 
y 
“hatterbo 


Ps, indicative of disapproval, and often accompanied 
ard shakes of the head, evolve through an effort to 
' They are preliminary to a long-distance “sh” from 
and a traversal across the floor to the offending source. 
ebrows are part of the moue, especially when a reproved 
X either puts dramatic hand to chest, and in an amazed, 
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grieved voice inflects, “Who, me? ; OF directs an accusing. s) B y as 
you to be quiet P’ at an innocent by-sitter, followed by “ ee 4 told These pai 

€ on Barzun i 


specific reasons for the manifestations Professor 
There is also the general background of long 


who’s disturbing us, Miss.” Pursed lips are also exercised -ed feet, lack of a free period, constant interruptions, and 

lunch periods or afternoon tea time, when a hungry youngst before hours on E ale witch en: fires the Tbrarian thal dhesimeiimes 

to rattling wax paper, and with a dull olfactory sense, surie deaf | ce struggle to inhibit pursing, suspecting and pouncing. 

feeds on pretzels, salted nuts or greasy French frieqs as he lene — SCHWEIKART Bronx High School of Scence 
$ 


md 


thumb prints on the glossy pages of a photography annual. 


LIBRARY HEADACHES. The tone of suspicion ma 
pupils and teachers alike. An instructor who habitual 
lar books out overtime should expect a reluctant surr 


y be used» | VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS AND THE BRIGHT STUDENT 
y keeps popu- 


Were vocational high schools planned exclusively for the mediocre, 
ender when he 


negotiates for The Captain from Castile. The teacher who borrows | inferior and maladjusted individuals ? Might not the vocational high 
the sole copy of an out-of-print item and then assigns whole classes are from an infusion of a more heterogeneous student 
to readings therein should not be surprised when the librarian doesn't \ popuiinon, Is sound educational philosophy to foster the notion À 
want it to happen again. The unfortunate pupil who is sent as mes- 3 a tar = e pha ae interests cannot profit from 
senger, without ate request, for the ever on pier ue | industrialized oe education, especially in a democratic and 

ine, i j interrogation on such points as who, where — _ 

ha oe a i The “flushed pret who Bee for the special As guidance counselor in a vocational high school, I have had the ` 


opportunity of meeting and exchan 


ging views wtih many pupils, 
parents, teachers and principals. tale 


ivilege of borrowing over-night a book on temporary reference, is 
privileg g 8 In the early stages of my talks to 


not to be taken at face value. The nonchalant boy whose friend 


prospective graduates I 
: sought to se , ‘ 
“musta used” his card, keeping several books out for a month, ae education and to present aa aene - z the values of vocational 
. ö t 2? ny oO E 
who hasn’t received a single over-due notice, “so help me, 1 fered, However, I s e courses our school of 


oon found myself engaged in a minor crusade, 
ng erroneous views, or at least unpleasant opin- 


functions of the vocational high schools and the 
udent bodies, 


. . ted of . ' 
the third degree. Nor is the tone cordial to a lad who is suspe aS it were, in dispelli 


. : n library, 
reporting a book lost, when he wants to keep it for his aie it Ti concerning the 
it being easier and cheaper for him that way than P ection of their st 
through commercial channels. - 


ACADEMI 
anner arises from | Which fol C VS. VOCATIONAL. During the question period 


TYPICAL CARELESSNESS. The pouncing "furniture from 2 at me: owed my brief talks, the following was invariably thrown 


f and is 7 
the librarian’s desire to protect the books of library mater” A Is it true tha; bria} a 
thoughtless public. Purposeful mutilation H carelessness ™ ge schools while the H ae generally go to academic high 
usually carried on in secret, but a — °F ccordion Plat $ id nal schools p uures or average students apply to the voca- 

es a spring in her bocy- l W Ne Drina: ait 
use of books aa äi = pote dog-earring he 5 Autopsy a “ i very solicitously confided to me before my address: 
pa ppn fountain pen over the ope? paesi ework P? e iee "Pointed in” we have rather bright pupils here, so don’t be dis- 
Manr aae messini wiih dull pencil on ‘ia rous able schoo» F they don’t apply for admission to a vocational high 

onroe Doctrine, r clopee"’’ sight? | 
n : an ency , ols ais ey 

rests atop the microscope article 2 n Doodling oe oving af al ates Ma teachers have asked whether vocational high school gradu- 
tive instinct in the swooping librarian. phy tion a to college and more than one teacher has put thìs ques- 


e r ac 1 l. 
e over a shiny s into swift 


scratching a buckled brief cas ih poor 


roughly into narrow aisles, goa 


action. 
74 
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“Do the vocational high schools give ‘regular En 


0 
courses?” 


glish and history 
A TYPICAL INCIDENT. Then there was the incident ; 
mother who walked into the guidance office early in se the irate 
her freshman son and demanded that he be transferreq ten With 
demic high school. I inquired the reason for the on an aca. 
change. The boy began to explain that he came to t emplated 


a ° . his S 
cause he was interested in electrical installations but re : 
mother.... at his 


“PIL do the talking around here,” his mother broke in Not too 


gently. “I don’t want my boy going to a vocational high school 


The regular high school is, well, more respectable. The neighbors 
think more highly of it.” 


I turned to the boy who was standing by rather awkwardly and 
asked him what he thought about a transfer. He answered half- 
apologetically : : 

“T came to this school because I wanted to take up electric instal- 
lation. I am still interested in this field, but if my mother wants me 
to go to an academic high school,. P1 do it.” 


A VICIOUS CYCLE. By now, the condition respecting the proper 


> 4 ed 
selection of students for the vocational high schools = apne 
into a vicious cycle. Doubtless, in the past decades thes 


e » failures, the ` 
were regarded as the panacea for “problem children,” faut 


view 
over-aged, truants and the like, and this may —" the 
which prevails in the community at large that the ja ; 
of the vocational high schools is to serve as @ have 
such students. i 
{ 


à eof 
„Ths Ee unt: 
REEXAMINE THE BASES OF SELECTION, on y st 
‘pupil selection is both undemocratic as well je function t° er 
The vocational high schools have a — vo live and WO ee 
in educating and training young Ame nerefor® essentia 
technologically dynamic America. It 1s a represent Wor 
vocational high schools should have @ a ts. an int calls © 
students ‘whose range in abilities, aoe at at 4 
; a 
closely approximates that . the PoP cators and © aal H ni 
a concerted effort on the a 5 Kei York Vocati? 
Harry L, KESSLER “as 
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A SLOW CLASS IN ENGLISH 


ERAL ESTIMATE OF CLASS. This group consisted of 25 
gun d girls in English 5, each definitely low in reading ability and 
“oe A i handling language. Some were further handicapped by 
n a seniceticies and the pressure of economic neecssity to work 
i school. By way of compensation, they displayed a friendly 
spirit toward each other and to the teacher that made the classroom 
atmosphere socially relaxing and conducive to mutual assistance. 
Once they realized that the teacher accepted them as likable personali- 
ties, they responded in a frank, direct, and willing manner. They 
learned to participate in planning the work and in carrying it out, 
made many suggestions and’ offered to cooperate in seeing them 


_ through. In several cases, sickness made attendance sporadic, but 


quite a few were never absent a single day. If we judge the group 
as a whole, the sum total of the work they did in reading, writing, 
and speaking might not seem very impressive, but in terms of their 
ele ” a of thinking and in confidence in sharing their 

Wl e group, this ; : > 
rhabilitation group, this term proved a worthwhile experience in 


INSTRUCTIONAL DEVICES. 
A. Oral English 


l. OUTLINE FO 
SPEECH 4 an IMPROMPTU SPEECH (c.f. AMERICAN 
(a) Begin wi 4s i 
i with an incident, joke, or anecdote to introduce your 
x Develop the i 
©) Conclude with . ; 
2 ith a brief quotation to rei i 
PERSON AL INTERVIEWS 10n to reinforce the point. 
a 


elect a partner 


and prepare a list of the “inside stuff” that 
(b) on us human and “different.” 
Old the interyj 


` 


dea, point, or message. 


ew in friendly conversational style, each 
&roup of pairs seated 


for f adjoining, and allow the whole period 
3. DRAM ree exchange of confidences. 
(a) 


ATIZING SCENES 


ka the one-act play and assign parts in advance, or 
(b) E er allow volunteers to select parts they wish to try. 

ave the teacher join the group of actors by doing one of 
the roles, 
(c) Aim for interpreting mood and conveying meaning through 
En use of voice, tone, pace, pitch, etc. (not gestures.) 
* DEBATABLE ISSUES 


a) Have the class bring in topics they wish to discuss and then 
select favorite by class vote, 
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B. Written English | 


` 2. Letters to the boys in the arme 
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$ 


Ssign non. 
ither side 
S and for 


(b) Select two teams and a chairman for the day, A 
‘speakers to write out a 75-word argument for e 
(c) Allow full period for presentation of both side 
audience participation at end. an 
5s. PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 
(a) Spend a period in discussing need, value, and use eee 
forms. basic 
(b) List at board brief outline for conducting a meeting, tak: 
minutes, making motions, and require the class ió aking 
these in notebook. enter 
(c) Rotate the positions of presiding officer for the da 
secretary to take the minutes so that each’ member of 7 
class can get practice. z 
6. REPORTS ON ARTICLES, STORIES, ETC. 
(a) Distribute Scholastic magazine for silent reading and al- 


low choice of topic for report. 
(b) After 20 minutes, have individual members of the class tell 
what they have read and discuss whether they agree or dis- 


agree with the ideas presented. ; 
7. MEMORY WORK | : 


After concluding the study of Caesar, the class conducted a . 


contest to see who knew most lines. Champion quoted 27 lines. 


tches of other members of 
Each boy or girl 
hich the full-length 


1. Personality profiles or “inside story” ske 
the class proved a very interesting assignment. 
interviewed another and prepared notes upon W 
composition was based. One or two 


made a pencil sketch to accompany the written theme. 
d forces followed the rea 


brought to class. 


ding of 
A Bo 
some actual notes which the members 


Hope’s comment that “the G I’s want 3 things mos 


._* L = irls . s 
additional spur (1—cigarettes, 2 letters, 3—8 ) anection W 


3. Newspaper-style summaries were effectively used in co 
some of the stories in the “Sporting Gesture 
power of literature vs. the factual news report. chi 

4, Parliamentary minutes were taken by rotating the secretary: 
day. They enjoyed hearing about themselves 2” 


“ Sheet 4 . : -life pTO 
worthwhile idea for training in listening and in real life P welcome 


” to make 


5. Brief 75-word reports on outside reading provide a ession ° 
change. A single challenging question evoking soms exP' winded 
personal reaction (agreeing or disagreeing), eliminate 
summaries of plot, and promoted better thinking. 

C. Teaching of Literature R eecor dines 

1. The “event” of the term was undoubtedly the dramata esor. we 

? A Juls texts 
by Orson Welles and Company interpreting ‘ors with ouf 
played about thre records a day, following the acto 





of the articles in the class even 


Ai Josep 





5 ‘ — | 
00k rt and then we discussed the significance of lines in judging 
| motives, analyzing character, advancing the plot, etc. The teacher 
l gave a preliminary talk on the historical background with a few 
notes at the board for pupiis to copy into their notebook (The First 
Triumvirate, Caesar’s Victories, The Conspiracy by Cassius, The 
Counterplot by Mark Anthony). 
2 The One-act Plays by Tucker offered several stimulating periods 
' n socialized discussion and classroom dramatization. They es- 
pecially liked Where the Cross Is Made and Confessional for 
insight into human nature and keen plot interest. One of the girls 
made a stage-set in miniature to correspond to the textual descrip- 
tion in O’Neill’s play. The teacher encouraged the class’ inter- 
| pretive readings by taking one of the parts himself. 
hea One device in teaching The Sporting Gesture was their reading 
aloud with projection of feeling certain passages of conversation or 
vivid action. One boy made a “spot” newscast as though he were 
a radio announcer describing the rescue of the man trapped in the 
submarine in Deep Sea Heroism. i 


D. Outside Reading 


The problem of getting these readers to obtain books which appealed 


to their interests came first. Fortunately, the pupils in my regular 
classes came to our assistance by bringing in copies of Pocket Books 
oe magazines, and army publications. We set up a free Jeniang 
bi i the rear closet of the classroom, with a minimum of red 

pe. Two boys acted as class librarians. All one had to do in 


order t ; 
ihe n boao a book was simply write his name and the title of 
a sheet of paper posted on the closet door. No time- 


limit W ‘1 1: 

Sete ee a a pupil like a book, he recommended it to others 

about 10 pupils us, John Hersey’s Into the Valley was read by 
piis without any teacher’s recommendation. Of course, 


such magazine 
S as Leat . 
instant and lasting — neck SSCS) and Sekili wan 


H BELLAFIoRE 
Fort Hamilton High School 


Books 


World Eco 
nomy by Alvin H. Han 
i sen, W. W. 
tonomia nthor declares a 192 pages ; $2.50. g P — 
candi 
“ona " iteracy on the sat that he wrote this book in the interest of 
tious about the aon ee average intelligent layman who is ae 
€ economic i i 
ere can be problems that are disturbi 
| aaa urbing 
Bing *Standin Serious readin aE = AAV alent ae ee 
& of this book will reward the reader in 


The ®conom: the attem t 
maj Oundatj pis made to implem 
s of t ations of world ng ent the efforts toward 


e s 
author js that witho 


Ame ban? 
"cq" s Role in the 


0 
Mpany, Inc, 


5 A ut the economic foundations 
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there can be no lasting peace based on justice. Without assuri 
the proper economic instrumentalities the establishment of a, ng through 
world economy in which full employment is guaranteed <i expanding 
peace. To prove this thesis is the author’s intention, and there can be no 
saying the excellence of the performance, | © 1S no gain. 
This book is proof of the fact that the present era will take ; | 
in the history of the development of economic thought as one : it 
productive and creative. We are today the fortunate witnesses a the most 
creativity in economic theory and economic policy. This book profound 
us happy in the thought that there is no lag between the chall will make 
ability to meet the challenge. ' enge and our 
It is generally recognized that economic thinking today is undergoin 
deep change. Teachers of economics are acutely aware of the fact : Fgoing 
everyday struggles in the classroom to keep up with the events of * their 
This book should prove a most handy aid for thinking and anal te 
is right up to the minute in content and most satisfying in that the ysis. It 
istic superficiality and vulgarity of the economic writings of the eh ali | | 
paper is completely absent. SARF oa 
Those readers who will find themselves opposed to Hansen’s thought will 
nevertheless recognize that in this book popularity of exposition and appeal } 
is most successfully buttressed by logic and lucidity, and that it cannot be 4 
ignored. | $ 
Hansen belongs to the Keynes-Beveridge school of economics in which { 
the fundamental notion is that laissez-faire and non-interventionist policies E 
cannot achieve freedom and democracy in the modern world and that posi- d 
tive action by government towards the end of expanding investment and 
consumption are indispensable. In this book the author applies this idea to 
the problem of America’s role in world economics. He attempts to prove — 
that the United States can contribute most essentially to world peace through 
a policy of complete partnership and co-operation. By world-wide inter-g0v" É 


S place 


Da eS Sa SES T amre 


baa. 


ernmental organizations dealing with problems of currency, capital, = 
raw materials, relief, trade, monopolies, and labor we can attain that state 9 
of international collaboration which must result in those policies of nv 
ment and consumption as will bring about full employment and the best” 
distribution of the wealth of the world. ` | 
The author points up the prospect that “Having become 
on political lines there is the gravest danger that the United 
main isolationist on economic lines.” The book is thus entirely 26V; fines 
showing how our country can best become internationalist On econo ol office 
in view of the great truth propounded by the International abot The — 
that “Poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity every" d in suf- 
ways of implementing this economic internationalism are discuss? tion t? 
ficient detail and with just the right amount of theoretical argu Making his 
make the book a most valuable aid to any teacher intereste 
pupils aware of the most urgent problems of the day. alty Trades 
MARTIN WOLFSON Brooklyn High School for Spec 
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social and economic welfare of o 


~~ ©&rative Edu 
Training* 


The following series of talks on Coo erative ] iven 
gta meeting in The New York Times ind on Peta 1945 This 
meeting, which was attended by representatives of eduction lab à 
and management, was sponsored by T New York Times in vi 
operation with the Board of Education of the City of New York } 

These talks are striking Proof of the growing importance of coe 
erative education in our general A 


education program, They indica 
y . l ° te, 
ioo, the fruitful and compelling Possibilities that this e 
broadening of our program o ffers for a 


e more vital and more r alisti 
training of our pupils. [Ep.] eattstic 


Once again we are indebted to the N ew York T. 


€ are indebted also 


| ur young people, Conferences such 
as this, among business people, labor leaders and educators are cer- 


tain to be fruitful of benefit to all of us and to the youth whom it is 
our privilege to serve. 


ducation faces heavier responsibilities today than at any time in 


ur responsibility to students who wish to 


employment. 


or more than 30 years New York City has had what is known 
rt education.” During the past ten years, the program 
hs yan ed considerably under expert leadership. Within recent 

Program of apprentice training has been set up. 


Two 

Twining “S GRAMS. The Cooperative Education and Apprentice 
the type o gram Covers two phases of education, which differ in 
Plans are fing offered, but not in fundamental philosophy, Both 


ef i : ; 
fields die ei on the belief that supervised work experience in 
Dnot Y related to sch 


e dupl; i ool studies offers valuable training which 
Ti P'icated in the classroom., The Cooperative Education 


as i 


y 


t r 
2 io delivered at : ; 
5, | a Meeting in The New York Times Hall on October 


S 


cation and Apprentice 


imes for extending . 
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rogram, which w i i i ducted in ten acad mi 
j established in 1915, is con ir aaa 
hi pees and reyes vocational high school. Training under this 
1g 


lan is in the commercial and distributive subjects. The Apprentic at 
plan i 


re recently established in two Voca- 
an baei a be oe ployment in the food trades, in the 
bual pe T l nd in the hotel industry. It is our hope that in the 
needis traces, 5 may extend the scope of this program to include 
- porate Perhaps some of you here tonigi will have sug: 
relans as to the possibilities of expansion. 


COMMUNITY ASSISTANCE. From the very nature of this type 


f training, it is evident that the assistance of the community, par- 
ticularly of management and labor, is indispensable if we are to 


realize our aims. That assistance has been forthcoming from the ' 


i ers of New York City for thirty years, 
Pe s saree a would have been an exceedingly diffi- 
= “ony You have aided us in closing the gap that once existed 
niih school and the community. The scaoois Have Iero 
to call upon the community to provide laboratories w Ti e fra 
and theories of the classroom may be tested by experience. 


result of this widening of the horizdn of the school, the community | 


ith us in the 

has learned to call upon the school system, to =e leer Tey 
training of our young men and women who wi ° arkader 
taries, the salesmen, the electricians, the — m tn ais 
the future. Cooperative Education and Appren i erar wae 
ideal opportunity for all of us to work together an iar al oan 
sibility for training our youth to become vocatio 

etent citizens. l 
“You will hear in greater detail tonight iea 
gram by men and women who have — be m 
We in education feel that it is a soun aA id 
opportunity for both education and ade vou will 
sociation in the interest of youth. em e ae 
have questions or suggestions as x ae nis i 
gram, make changes ın it, m 
field. We shall welcome your help. 


. ° ro- 
a discussion of this P 


offering a unigo? 
me into closer as 
find that yo" 
nd this pte 


associated with it., 





Youth and Work* 
FREDERIC ERNST 


Associate Superintendent, High School Division 


The underlying idea and the 


basic plan of Cooperative Education 
have already been presented to you. There js nothing Particularly 


complicated about the. plan, and the fundamental idea of it can, of 


course, be easily grasped. The plan has, however, a number of im- 
plications that need stating in detail and it ha 


i : S many advantages, not 
only for the young people involved In it, but for the employers and 
for the country generally. It is my business to present these implica- 
tions to you and to try to present to you its advantages in such a way 
that it will be used much more extensively than it has been hereto- 
fore. We school people believe so firmly in the plan—we are so 
convinced of its usefulness to business People and to the pupils 
volved—that we want to extend it 

bring this about. Heretofore the plan has 
individual appeals to individual employers, 
operative Education, Miss Grace Brennan, 
bringing it to the attention of more and 
inevitably, her efforts are limited. We sc 


Our supervisor of Co- 
has been indefatigable in 
more business men. But 


who believe in It, and r 


abor who will state their po 


epresentatives of- organized 
int of view with respect to it. 


During the war years, young men and women 
i ages off mployment. The opportunities were numerous 
Vindy ty w ered were tempting. The demand for young people 
ative Su Sis sreat that during these war years the number of 
ta affe : us increased and the very recent coming of peace has 
ay Situation so far in any way. It is a fact that there is 


ery re 
T arest demand for the services of young people, I speak 
è tgs * 


and t y find e 


elivered aT 
at a meeting in The New York Times Hall on October 


7 


- 
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a f course, of New York City. The large number of 
particularly, r pame advertisements that appsar daily, and par- 
arr S nda s. demonstrate that. And all me: indicate that 
ticularly er h ‘come the local labor shortage in a good many 
for some 

fields will continue. 


NTINUING NEED FOR PLAN. I don’t want to use the Sras 
CO. h 


; tension of the cooperative 

saap reument for the ex : ti 
= it biere bay a in it that I want to present E for 
pan h .- piler to employers, regardless of the condition of the 
it at W 


rers that it should be extended whether 
le and to employers t . 
young peop 


t we have the 60 million jobs that are so much talked about | 
or not w 


STAY-IN-SCHOOL DRIVE. It may seem strange and incon- 


` sistent to some of you that school people should be advocating a plan. 
sis 


irls just reaching their six- 
nar aa ka ee ne ai re ‘bey The city and over the rest of 
reap ne h . has been a very effective stay-in-school drive. a 
the _ t ay but city officials and citizens generally, bave parai 
aes ie die delve to keep young people from leaving high s 
p 


i i ing co-, 
i ’ we. then, inconsistent in advocating 
before graduation. Aren : ; 


i i we are not. AS 
erative employment for high school pupils? mah aain 
“a atter of fact, cooperative education 1s an integ 
am i 
in- 1 drive. 
rt of the stay-in-schoo eee . 
pa As I said, that drive has been pretty successfu cs HA City, 
here neat 100 per cent successful. Here oes azo, oUF high 
mri to the expectations of two or three y 


we 
: Lich schools alone 
school registers are holding. In the academic high vousand more 


ut it has not been 


i ber a i 
shall probably have by the end of this October seen the begin 


N ev hi gh schoo ing 


i we had last October. "i 
nin a term and October 31st, the Sone ft 
ae about six or seven thousand Ara of these young 

i he large majori 
ut of the city, but the la: i 2 
leaving Teppa shone ae market 1S oer’ spite 
i i in times when ung pe they 
aoe ae er is at present, thousands A e y do 
T ives leave our schools to try to §° 
Ol a , 


to 
Just now Morr cable 





yOUTH AND WORK. 


parents need their financial hel 
they get older, are not attracte 
are inclined to get tired of books, lessons, homework. Even wh 
their parents don’t need their earnings they want more spe 
money than their parents can give them, Many of them associate 
with older people whose freedom from 


d by the school environment. They 


by the Part-time empl 
We would like every 
rom high school. 


made possible by the cooperative plan, 
girl to stay in school until graduation f 
in this, we should use the cooperative 
to continue their education. - 


oyment 
boy and 
But, fai ling 


ADVANTAGES TO EMPLOYER. 

every employer will ask himself is, “Wh 
people for one job when I can get o 
isa fair question to which I think. 
Every employer knows the treme 
of beginners, in the group of yo 
tively simple tasks that have to be 
I can say with confidence that th 
turnover, It will reduce it beca 
Cooperative course a 


long run, do better 
ments, 


The obvious question that 
y should I employ two young 
ne person full time to fill it? This 
we can give a satisfactory answer. 
ndous labor turnover in the group 
ung people who are doing the rela- 
done in practically all lines of work. 
€ cooperative plan will reduce this 
use we have in connection with the 
plan of guidance and selection that will, in the 
for you than will even expert personnel depart- 


If we have. your specifications, we take pains to find the 
Ys and girls who can meet them. 


urthermore, we Supervise these young people on the job. Our 
tdinators come around to 


Straighten see how they are getting along, to 
ey COnting scutes as they occur, and to encourage them. As 
it wit tide, in school, we try to adjust some of their work so that 
oing, € them more competent in the particular job they are 
Many, 5 iS say that we can do this in all cases, but we do it in 
nate weeks " again, as your young worker continues in school alter- 
wil Make hi = 18, we hope, getting a broad general education that 
We do not bel, — useful, not only as a worker but as a citizen. 
“nly to do “eve that young people under eighteen should be trained 
è factor, ome one Specific job, whether that job is in an office or in 
th ~ We it to them to give them the kind of education that 
“come adults who can think through the problems of 


nding . 
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‘tife. We believe that we can do something for them that will increase 
their feeling of responsibility, give them self-reliance in Meeting their 
social and business problems, give them a desire and the ability to be.. 
come better citizens and enjoy their leisure time in a rational ang 
useful manner. I need hardly point out that this general education 
of our young people is as useful to the employer as it is to the young 
man and woman, Let me say again that we believe that the main 
objective of any high school must be to try to import this genera] 
education to all of the boys and girls. It is plain, then, that the 
employer who uses the cooperative plan 1s helping to keep young 
people in school at least part time and is helping those young people 


to become better citizens. 


A TESTED PLAN. The cooperative plan is nothing new. It was 
begun in our New York City schools about thirty years ago. It has 
its students not only in business but in industry. It has a record of 
success, based on the advancement of the pupils. It has a record of, 
successful cooperation with employers. Miss Grace Brennan reports 
to us that of the 2,000 pupils employed cooperatively last term, 
practically all are returning to school, unless, of course, they re- 
ceived their diploma last June. The employers we work with are 
not inducing these young people to leave school and work full time. 

This meeting has been so arranged that we school people are not 
in the position of special pleaders. You will hear from industry, 
you will hear from an employer, you will hear from the representa- 
tive of organized labor, and you will find that we are not alone 1 


advocating cooperative education. 


. ft 
/ Business and Cooperative Education 
Co. 

DELOS WALKER, Vice-President, R. H, Macy & | 

2 ess 0 

on to review the r wth 


About five years ago I had occasi 
Cooperative Education over a period o 
‘of an experiment which has become an e a 
value the program from the viewpoint of a NS 
pates in it. During the years just past the coop 


g in The New York Tim 


f 25 years, to trace © to 
“tablished practice wn 
ness W ich pê 


rative program 


es Hall or O 





* A talk delivered at a meetin 
2, 1945. 
10 ä 


crober 





puSINESS | 


expanded. Industry and commerce have become me 
of it. Many more kinds of business ar ferme 
ing with the school system in the em 
dents. 

I've been asked my personal reaction 

I've been asked what business gains 
schools. 

I’ve been asked what defects I am aware of 

Finally, I’ve been asked what su 
improvement of the cooperative e 
benefit industry. 

My interest in cooperative educati . 
twenty years back. Then, as a ene tne a E 
specialist in the field of personnel, I found m TE im a =F 
liquidation of a continuation school and the aeeai at a: phon 
erative education as an improvement on it. It was a nadap — =SOpF 
experience. It represented another step in the lon mji ena 
the use of children in industry. It S trek away from 

y was realistic in the sense that it 


. idely aware 
: now engaged in collaborat- 
Ployment of cooperative stu- 


to cooperative education, 
from cooperation with the 


7 I may have to make for 
ucational program which would 


PURP 
OSES. Now, what is cooperative education designed to do? 
+ dedi 1, — other reasons, but these I know: 
age! Ae a fairly constant set of factors that 
di inei and the anxioùs hopes of parents for the 
T ae n Into greater competence in a bette ld 
€mselves may have enjoyed. g 


‘ following ors which it is designed to meet appear to be about 


a l~Chilg - 

in t aren hay ? 

x E alone. : 

tically any 1S necessary to the h ee ore eee Ue right 
age. ealthy growth of an individual at prac 


— Ome g 
Protected p ¥ t-a Simpl 
isitio 
mic conditions ha 


y constitutionally backward. The 
n of limited but practical skills, a 


ms Pon the op = put, and very likely will continue to 
ren have bee, Portunity for education of many of our 
in . » and very likely will continue to be, of mars 


amily income, 


n 
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ation can make a real con- 

eration with educ mh Tate 
th of these children by providing the right kind ) 
tribution to the growt real measure I believe industry has done this 
n . . 

of employe the development of the cooperative — in nee 
| in ram has not been ideal. Far -= it. iaat i 4 
ae conscientious undertaking on the par of the e u 
convinced, ben s am not familiar with the practices which prevail 
cators and, A industries, I am familiar with enough concerns to 
e 1 : : 
A d m been conscientiously pursued there, too 
ee 


Now industry in coop 


; ins from cooperation with 
INESS. Business gains j 
Sen MO E oni with youngsters who can successfully 
the schools or i which are stimulative to them within a limited 
peroni Soe fae ich are below the interest-holding value of the 
span O time 


not offer a self-sustaining 
tasks, very often, can 
adult mind. These 


i on, present a collateral earning 
EA ite <r ee ane find it neecssary or — 
Se ahem si of the cooperative educational program. 7 j 
nO ia pe OR refinement in some degree of the tie 
result is a con is able to perform for the public and an pe per 
mer ate of the education of children who o 
to aid in 


might not find such an opportunity. 


d h C 1 Ed 1 through the i 
I ustry further gains from ooperative ucation 
n rt 8 


ns rk-a- 
; the realities of wo 
h school student to dissolved 
exposure of the hig ; orld are dis 
pang The forbidding aspects of the business contact with the 
f > he cooperative students who are pip A work. -Their 
z . disciplines and enthusiasm of pro ccupation is more 
ay t to work as an eventual full-time O il the high school, 
a ih is in contrast to the fears that ae work” without- 
natural. tly “goes 
i duate who abruptly 
or even the college graduate - am 
the benefit of such conditioning experience AAT 
ered that, 
ACLES OVERCOME. It should be Cone participation j 
ae Education, in achieving its present T + iness epee an 
sarim s, has had to overcome many oie ee of one for 4 £ 
at like the idea of training two people eomeotte here thi 
-i nt managers did not want veř, at least W 
job. Departmen t.” In the course of time, apes ingly ' 
and gone the next. xecu 
our item we found the department e 


tive ne ation ° 
m 
attention to 
on tut thought and 
ested in giving extra 
12 


Ont in 





the alternate-week worker in departmental operations. That these 
obstacles are being overcome is indicated by the number of cooper- 
ating firms today. In 1935 three high schools had cooperative educa- 
tional programs. Twenty-five companies participated with these three 
schools'in the program. Today, I am informed, 165 firms are co- 
operating with ten high schools, This has vastly expanded the field 
of work experience for the cooperative students, They are to be 
found today in retail establishments, in banks, in law offices, in fac- 
tories, in hotels, the food trades, radio broadcasting systems, with 
book publishers, in insurance offices and in many branches of civil 
service. This is in marked contrast with five years ago when 80 to 
9) per cent of the cooperative students were engaged in some phase 
of retailing and the needle trades, 
$ 


OUTCOMES. The schools are thus 
experience on the qualities which busi 
sonnel and can, through their teaching, 
in larger measure, The educators ca 


provided with a much wider 
ness seeks in apprentice per- 
seek to develop those qualities 
n also place greater pressure 


the development of those qualities. 
Industry is by no means insensitive t 


in the over-emphasis of strictly vocati 
dustry has as much 


of the high school 


o the social questions involved 


onal education. I believe in- 
interest as the educator in 


student, cooperative or not. 


EDED. I was ve 


i , 
n last Sunday s New York Times Magazine by the Headmaster of 


a daa a), Mr. Frank D. ‘Ashburn, who in the course of a 

“Because a statement on the challenge of our schools, said: 

e teachers problems ora oy the past and new problems are upon- 
i a growing awareness that education is not just 


a teach; "s, there is 
in i 
9 2 facts nor a matter of method. This is the more sig- 
h at the realization runs on the swelling tide of vocational- 
dism 5. n p Presumably 


1S concerned rimarily with facts. Vocation- 
Proben re and is he ie 4 j 


BALANCE NF 


« ©, for it ; re to stay, That is another battle which is won, 
ows Sin the Jeffersonian tradition. ae 

pa time what percent of any generation ts fitted for 

ain that m dag: e advanced stages of a liberal education, but 


Y boy, 


20% learning,” yet many of these are the 
19$ 


the cultural grounding 


ry much impressed with an article r 


Prolonceg 5. and girls are not, that many benefit but - 
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the placement, training a 
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material for future citizenship. Andrew Jackson, 
Booker W ashington and a whole blessed line of dis- 
were uneducated by formal standards, 


y of America to provide training for its boys 
ditions which will confront | 


most estimable 
Lincoln, Edison, 
tinguished Americans 

ert is surely the dut } 
and girls suitable to the needs and con 
them as adults.” 

I understand Mr. 
ance of ideas among t 


eral education. His iS 
get the blessing of all progressive business men. 


Ashburn to be arguing for-a very sensible bal- 
he devotees of vocationalism, science and lib- 


DEFECTS TO BE REMEDIED. Now, what are the defects of 
Cooperative Education from the point of view of business? Let’s 
begin with business itself : I do not believe that business is yet ade- 
quately staffed to provide the guidance which cooperative students 
deserve while at work. I don’t mean that they are neglectful. I 


simply mean that they have not yet put all the staff emphasis upon 


This doesn’t come about simply by 
Many businesses might delegate the 


staff member who would get’ great 
lly prides itself 


may reasonably be asked to do. 
the engagement of a specialist. 
responsibility to an existing 

satisfaction from the task. Progressive business usua st 
upon the effort it exerts to seek, discover and develop the capacities 
of its total personnel, and so, this is simply an extension of the same 
idea. Since there is a real limitation upon the variety of work that 
alternate-week workers can be efficiently engaged in, this, then, re- 


i i i i ible 
quires that industry provide as much varied experience as Pose = 
since many of the tasks of cooperative students become monoto 

Industry must be sur 


to them after a reasonable period of time. 
that it minimizes that prospect. 


SCHOOL'S RESPONSIBILITY. What I’ve said with regan nt 
industry's responsibility on the guidance, placement and dev€ yn : 
of the cooperative student holds equally true in the administra 
the program by the school system itself, This program can 


It de- 
the left-handed operation of any high school in the system: nad, to 
serves the best intelligence that can be applied to it. It e aü of 
my knowledge, rather inspired guidance and encouragem®!. rende 

ying is only 2 


the Department of Education and what I am sa 
14 


a very thoughtful piece and would, I believe, . 


nd guidance of these students which they | 


NOP Of making eng in tou 





MERE O C O a aia haa ai a ee 
9 encourage an acute consci : 
a at every lanal on fr dhe ana snl the possibilities of the pro- 
Finally, it 1s obvious that when a young person i 
surroundings, he will mature more rapidly jn oe 1S exposed to adult 
pearing than he will from the point of view i skills and personal 
ment. Thus there should be a further study of tr yaani develop- 
there 1S a better balance among these highly ; is problem so that 
successful living. : Sly important phases of 
It should also be recognized that the rea 
entrance of a youngster into a cooperative hi is 
the necessity for the closest analysis of thei = 
learning abilities, and since these children so i 
tional opportunities by reason of the time ie l 
of the highest importance that they. be a 
tudes and interests under the best lastnina 


hich motivate the 
gh school emphasize 
nterest, aptitudes and 
imited in their educa- 
can devote to it, it is 
to pursue their apti- 
Circumstances. 


Labor Looks at C | 
ore) : 
Education* perative 


ini ai HANOVER ~ 
ecretary-Treasurer, Ne abor 
| » New York S 
Since its beginnin nti aes 
advocated greater ed 


Indicated by its man 
“ontributions wh 


§ Organized labor has always striven for and 


ucation for all of th 
e people who | i 
+58 o labor, 1 
, 7" A Ouncements on the subject ai 
cu ar nas ject as well as the 
y n for over 80 years : 
subj > . 
oganize et being discussed her 
erly da Cooperati 
V 4 
drawn “ir vocational trainir pi 
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her the Board of Education, the employer or the labor 
Nevertheless in many sections of the country it was 
ntice continue his education until he 
s was Cooperative Education in the 


nite plan by eit 
organization. 

usual to have the young appre 
qualified as a craftsman. Thi 


making. i n a i 
Of course, what I have just outlined pertains in the main to edu- 


cation in the trades. The subject which we are discussing here is 
broadened to include practically every type of office work and in 
general that large group © 
workers.” 


BENEFITS TO WORKERS. The benefits of Cooperative Educa- 


tion to this class of workers are many. It brings the youth in direct 
contact with work experience and serves to brook that period of 
indecision in the lives of those youthful students who leave school 
without the benefits of such knowledge. It teaches self-reliance and 
individual initiative. By its very basic principle it brings out pre- 
cious talent which might otherwise be unobserved; it permits and 
invites greater and more intelligent forms of expression of the indi- 
vidual talents and capacity for more advanced employment than is 
normally the case of the student who becomes employed as just an- 


other worker. 


A VALUABLE PATTERN. While at the present time these groups 
represent only a small percentage of secondary school students wa 
” are employed in one form or another, the plan has importance oe ; 
it sets a pattern that is the result of the cooperative efforts of " ' 
industry and labor. The young people in these programs ai rs 
prepared to face a difficult and complex period in our nationa ` oe 
ence with a heightened sense of social responsibility, a ne “a 
tional adjustment and a personal maturity which should m 
competent citizenship. 

New York state 
demonstrated 


held in SAPT 
S anter 


LABOR’S ENDORSEMENT. How strongly the 
Federation of Labor feels on this question is best 
its pronouncement at its 81st Annual Convention 
New York, in August, 1944, I quote that part of the Fe 
cable to the subject: “True Education ts vocational as Otel 
lectual, and it embraces both the useful as well as t w 5 
arts.” On the question of cooperative education I qu° 
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f our society known as “white collar 


ctual 
er 


‘ 


LABOR 


endorsement: “It is our belief that coo 
e of education. However 
readily lends itself to exploitati 
pathetically administered.” 
abuses and to guide the sch 


A a mate education is a sound 
atta te type of education that 
Te ret “ses unless wisely and sym- 

against the possibility of any 


ools in industri 
tion strongly recommended advisory ‘ey pes 7 Federa- 
Snould be com- 


osed of representatives of bo 
ae ‘he inception TE fhe, Nie Bara y a and organized labor. 
philosophy just quoted has been ace nie in 1915, the 
by the authorities here and there is no doubt ie sound groundwork 
to the successful continuance through depressi at it has contributed 
of full employment alike. At this point Aung years and periods 
on this important question. So long as econo i aay a few words 
which do not find almost total unemployment ts conditions exist 
If, however, a depression were to come of Pi ita Is sound. 
throw a majority of workers out of employment. it magnitude as to 
good policy nor good sense to have a youth at ' would be neither 
amily w than the breadwinner, who Akid m the 
oak ty m a So long as there is widespread hikar at 
ve remain at school. One of the b mployment 
which presents itself at pres € best yardsticks is that 
present where the attraction of good wages 


has practical] 
y depleted high ` 
state and the country, T ee i many sections of this 


HAGNITUDE OF THE P 
g er of the Cooperatiy 
the total earni 
mings o 
a. Program, F an lee 
; of 93,574,153.50 
Tt reveals th 
lemate-wee 


ROGRAM. One of the most interest- 
e Education program in the city of New 
f pupils participating in this joint work- 
7 a ra to 1945 the total reached the 
‘ims oleae ba eed a remarkable record which in 
te mo hap ns time which were necessary to bring 
+ into the millions. i point where their earning capacity 
Supervisi only the question af orien ls o ead sarc ba 

also the selection of jobs, 


tOn, s 
too, Stidance and adj ustment on jobs, 
Proble NG AHEA i 

m It is no doubt likel 


y l n the 
terang qp OUT national next few years, when the necessity for 
kere displace economic structure milli i 
Te war work Ulions of returning 
ill be ers will lessen the demand for young 
d 


in , 
gly important to see to it that our 


y that some aspects of the 
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ple remain at school for a longer period of time than they. 


oung peo iti 
young p y or a condition may result which 


have during the war emergence 
may bring with it the mal 


however, that the schools continue to provide opportunity for care- 
fully supervised work experience for all young people who vocation- 
ally or temperamentally are in need.of it. The value of related 
work experience as a laboratory for the use of skills and attitudes 
learned in school has come to be recognized by labor everywhere, - 


There is, however, the condition which limits the total effective. 


ness of the couperative educational program: the budgetary allow-. 
ance for teacher time where State Aid is not allowed for pupils 
during the week they are at work, This is a condition which should 


be corrected because the work effort of the pupil should be recog- 


‘nized as part of his cooperative school training. 


IN CONCLUSION. There are no doubt many other angles affect- 
ing the mechanics of a successful cooperative educational program 
which I have not touched upon and it is my personal belief that the 
following, which I quote from the Annual Report of the American 


Federation of Labor, summarizes labor’s position on the question:. 


“In the reconstruction of our secondary schools there must be recog- 
nition of the fact that ours is a complex industrial society; a society 
in which skilled craftsmen and the farmer play a highly important 
role. Surely the war years have taught us all this fact. We have 
permitted formal and rigid curricular and teaching methods to a 
children their right to an education.. We have introduced pre iA 
education but we have all too frequently kept it separate instead i 
integrating it in the regular high school curriculum. This pii 
tion involves far move than the giving of so called vocational cou 

in the secondary schools. 


“We do not want vocational training at the expense of — 
education, but we want to reunite vocational and cultural o ie 
We believe that training in work and work habits can best alot m 
the job coordinated with related instructions and adattiona 


tion taught in the schools. 


“We have not given enough though 
which vocational education shall begin. eB 
courage early beginning while apprenticeship 1s po 
18 


he age # 
pools et 
Many 


t to determining £ 


ational high s¢ 
Voc + school 





adjustments that result from physical ang 
mental maturity without economic self-sufficiency. It is important, | 


that the joint effo:ts of those in industry 


; 


COMMUNITY NEEDS ___ 


employers prefer beginners who have ta 
course instead of vocational training, 

“Education, it should be observed, is 
ing. /t1s essential that a program of tra 
enable youth to learn on the job and 
mented by academic schooling which 
dent’s life, giving him the scientific inf 
his job, and further develop his oppo 
community. l 

“We in the Labor movement ther 
cation properly guided can be one or iia ias "e a 


ment of America of Tomorrow. 


ken an academic high school 


not limited to formal school- 
ining be evolved which would 
to have that training supple- 
would actually enrich the stu- 
ormation needed to understand 
rlunities for Participation in a 


n and Superintende 
as well as other schools in the communities “ this ar d mE- 
O tie en 


tn th 
Labor Movement share the responsibility for e schools and our 


the men and women of our America of Tomorrow” 


| 


Cooperative Education and a, 
Community Needs* 


pans MARSHALL 
oard of Education, City of New York 
It is plain fro 


m what i - 
stated over th. has been said here tonight and what has been 


years that i 
ar coope ‘sachs ; 

| © advantageous ES varion perative and apprenticeship education 
0 labor and to s 


| ea groups in the community: to business, 
siness because É o's. This form of education is helpful to 

shared wi the i training of young people to participate can b 
id t ¢ training TA e authorities. The training in the da 
. ther vantageous y ool can be worked out in one pattern, It i 
Bai, lize the emplo “cause this kind of introduction to work tends 
Ver as ong a of the youngsters, There is not the same 

of e ducation ie v= people first entering industry, 

kx € young panit of benefit to labor also because it tends 
ter manner “am in ee on a stabilized basis, not in a. 
ith that sense of irresponsibility in which 
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to Mtro 
helter 


A talk 
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Meeting in The New York Times Hall on Octobe 
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ters take their first jobs. It enables labor, a "a par- 

“a ain Hie pea for the introduction of young p ople into 
icipate in 
esl and industry. renticeship education are also of benefit to the 

Cooperative and aa it possible for the schools to give to high 
cee ss om Bacon to learning and at the os time tend 
y the school attendance of these young people. 
os 


ricans like to believe that what 
MUTUAL pima t Bei ee advantage or selfish benefit. 
we do we do not dee we do things for a moral purpose. We love 
We like to ee we strain our consciences to find these moral 
pee poner pea but no such strain is required in the bert 
purposes and goo" apprenticeship education. We require no elastic 
of cooperative a them good and moral. For it is also plain that 
ge pt is good for the youngsters and good for the 

Is KIN 

community. 


ENDANCE PROBLEMS. One of the great problems facing 
oo j f the high echoofstbat roata ae dail attendance 
i m For the school year 1943-1944, the ERA a or 
ode Te York City academic rer E illustrates that almost 
82.72. This is bad. i = ‘> high schools 
Rabon vant out of every hundred in the ry wi a high 
sixteen ™ ninn out of every hundred in or part of these 
= absented themselves from school. biia o R 2 jis playing 
absences p ee = jobs that the young 
aDs , oradic À keir 
bsences were due to sporadı eT: 
mer org hy interfered with their schooling, = 
ook. . i Ores: i 
k aoil set them in opposition to EN E serious. Conni 
The problem of dropouts is in many ways m out before the en 
ide half of those who enter high w ‘City schools, Son at 
ki : ° s or . e 
= This is approximately true in the New f what the community tabor 
; It deprives youngsters of w le on the 137 
a social waste. It dep oung peop rket is 
to be appropriate education. It throws y fore the labor m3 
aini Tefo they are ripe for it and beto l 
f 
ready to absorb them. oblem ° 
i hools also have 4 p relatio™ 
OTHER PROBLEMS. Our high sc = of reality, of the 
- giving to young people a sense of purpose, 


ee ee ene 
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ship of their studies to life, We all know tha 
everyone to learn how to think clearly and 
English language accurately. We know ho 
form of government for everyone to under 
of government and some fundamentals of 
many young people in school such studies 
to them. , 

These problems and difficulties are faced 
met by cooperative education. It does give 
studies; it does give a sense that these studie 
the life of the student. 


t it is advantageous for 
to speak and write the 


stand our basic principles 
our economic system. To 
seem to have no relevance 


and in large measures 
that sense of reality to 
s have a relationship to 


UNIQUE APPEAL. Itis not stran 
education has a greater holding power 
and I use the term vocational educat 
that offered in so-called vocational sch 


ge, therefore, that cooperative 
even than vocational education, 
ion not merely in referring to 
ools financed in part by federal 
n in our academic high schools, 
j Cooperative education also has 
cademic minded youngster than 
en with its modifications. This 
he community, 

hat this plan of cooperative and apprenticeship 
rent from after-school work or from the part- 


where the youngster is required to go to school 
Cooperative and 


which has a far greater student body. 
a greater holding power for the non-a 
does the straight academic course, ev 
benefits the youngsters; it benefits t 
I want to point out t 
education is quite diffe 
time schoo] program 
our hours a week. 


r all concerned, 
4PPrenticeship educatio 
uce young People to w 


encourage 
Point oft this for 


n have further advantages 
ork and to industry under 
ment and with training, And every school 


m of education as part of its program makes a 
Jory ing responsibility, = 


ISPON 
SIBILITY Responsibility works both ways, It 


w important it is in our . 


— 
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seems to me that cooperative and apprenticeship education tend me 


stimulate responsibility not only in young people and their schools | 


but also in industry and labor. Industry and labor assume a part of 
the responsibility for youth. There is no use objecting to govern- 
ment expenditures for youth if industry and labor assume no respon- 
sibility for it. Government must spend pen for young people if 
no one else does. By combining education with work, industry, 
labor and government all participate in assuming this responsibility, 


`. Of course, we are really talking about a small affair today. Last 
year we had something like 1700 cooperative students and 200 ap- 


prenticeship students in New York City, where there is one of the 


biggest programs. Not every youngster can benefit by this program, 
But it is especially worthwhile for those who would be compelled to 
quit school tor financial reasons when they attain their working 
paper age, and for those who would lose the benefit of school by 
carrying too great a load combining school work with after-school 


work. In the case of many young people it is also a preventive to 


truancy and dropping out of school for other reasons. 


INJUSTICES OF PRESENT ARRANGEMENT. If this kind 
of education is to be extended, it would seem that it shou 
couraged. At the present time, however, the State Aid set-u a 
to discourage our New York schools from offering cones a 
apprenticeship education. No State Aid is paid for the oe eo 
which the young people work. This amounted in the nie d i 
York in the year 1944 to a loss of $63,600 in State an. =a 
part reimbursed out of federal funds amounting to $34, imune 
to distributive trades. Nevertheless, a large part of that a Set 
ment had to be used for investigating job SEE ae eh 

vising young workers on the jobs. A number ar ee 
discontinued cooperative education for the reason t E amd 
ing of cooperative students is difficult. It oe schools cii 
classes; and without some additional teachers, ae _chooliNg to. 
not successfully give young people the appropriate 


with the job. ag your 
i i e case 
No such financial difficulties are presented in z re, the state ai 
In effect, therefor» ©. sch 
sters who work after school hours. 


i k for 
program encourages a less favorable kind of wor 
children. . 
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MENTALLY RETARDEp | 


A NEW ERA, Now, of 4) $= 


oungsters to grow up ag rage we cannot afford to allow our 
yestibule to delinquency, N S, for as we all know, truancy is a 
contented, with a sense of failure, of l 
entering Into a new age, an age of di ony f ) 

ured destructive power. The possible fies and unmeas- 
power dwarfs the destructive Power of the i such destructive 
when they are abused. The world Just cannot afford tn anik (pistol 
and the discontented. It is a small price to a + to risk the mug 
industry and labor concentrate on this probl sk that government, 

Cooperative education and apprenti em. 


; ceship educati | 
alls. They do, however, in part meet the eias € en eda 


ed. Th p 5 
of increased efforts and support on the part 2 pe efore worthy 


The Mentally Retarded Go to 
High School 


WINIFRED FEMIANI, CRMD Bureau 


This fall the Board of Education has established’ classes for so- 

i mature, mentally retarded adolescents in Manual Training 
igh School, Brooklyn, and Straubenmuller Textile High School, 

Fi auhatlan These classes have a maximum register of twenty-two; 

le taught by licensed CRMD teachers; and they are admin- 

M and supervised by the Bureau for Children with Retarded 
ental Development. 


DEFIN 
CRMD 
mentally 


ITION OF MENTAL RETARDATION. The Bureau 
's charged by by-law with providing special education for 
İS grou retarded children. The White House Conference defined 
dren y P as follows: “FEEBLEMINDED, MORON GRADE. Those chil- 
cial thin (1) may learn to read and write to some extent under spe- 

Orm ler to the fourth or fifth grade; (2) who may learn to 
with oce relatively simple, unskilled, occupational or industrial tasks 
Unde, homie oversight, and may be capable of earning a living 
Ahab, cle conditions and under supervision, but who are in- 


brenti of pr Ogressing industrially beyond the common labor or ap- 


assistant) level in simple trade or industrial pursuits; ( 2 
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who may acquire some advantageous social habits = who are in- 
capable of successful adjustments to changing a or industrial 
conditions independently of outside help because they ack judgment, 
common sense and planning capacity, and who fail to display suffi- 
cient resourcefulness, reasoning, initiative, energy and insight to ac- 
quire respectable standing as good citizens. 


INCIDENCE OF MENTAL RETARDATION. New York State . 


regulations interpreting the law with respect to special classes, by 
fixing the upper IQ limits for such classes at 75, permit the inclusion 
of about 3 per cent in CRMD classes. At the present time, CRMD 


classes enroll approximately 8,198 in elementary schools and 2,982 in | 


junior high schools (totaling 11,180). For every child now in CRMD 
classes it is estimated that there is another child in regular classes 
who should be in a CRMD class. l 


It is conservatively estimated that not less than 22,000 children 


now enrolled in the New York City Public Schools are retarded. 


DEFINITION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION. The ordinary a 
seldom is in the same place for all subjects at the same ras ie 
though he is labelled 3A, he actually may be doing 2A pe ells 
arithmetic, and 2B spelling. Moreover, although his arit me > 
may “add up” to 3B, in reality he may lack a basic skill a zy > 
further progress at the 2B level or even at the 1B level. a 
subnormals the variance and the discrepancies usually are cons 
ably greater. P 

As with academic achievements, so with physiolo ce rom EF rë 
emotional “achievements”, all children vary enn roth 28 
norms or generalizations; and subnormals vary aie ne to find 2 
groups and as individuals. It is not at all Por sem | 
subnormal giving the following picture: He 1s + oe 
mind works at the level of a 10-year-old. He i sracticall 
or that of a 9-year-old. His reading interest z sexual 
His manual coordination is that of the ponte ~ verest is ê 
velopment is that of a 13-year-old; his Seas Bis ge 
normal but his emotional control that ofal e“ A 
attitude toward society is that of an 11-year-0 : facement a 

There is no regular grade generalization ral a, controls, 5 
fit such an individual’s social potentialities, 
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gical, social, and 


for - 


— 


and training limitations, 


“normal” child. ' 


- the regular class-program cannot be modified s 





MENTALLY RETARDED A A aa 


He h 
g ; as, no . 
"ational “pneumonia.” » NOt an educational “cold,” but edu-* 


£ ; 
with a 60 IQ not only will start at a lower 


generally speaking, will accomplish less in 


ch, For example, a child 
reading level; he likewise 
a given year than will a 


in the regular classes. : | 
Left in i S such pupils often become social misfits, 
both during school years and in after years, Generally speaking 
s ufficiently to be efit 
at the same time the normal and the true inferior. Bath ace hered 
when both are kept together; and as adults the cheated normals 
support many inferiors who were denied special education as chil- 


‘dren, Mass teaching cannot be modified indefinitely without suffer: 


ing emasculation. | 

Descoeudres says: “There is no doubt that this kind of teaching 
(S pecial Education) is generally organized in countries where educa- 
hon is most advanced; for there it has been realized that it is equally 
useful for children and teachers in ordinary classes to be relieved of a 
pent, and for backward pupils, who are definitely impervious. 
< cramary teaching, to be dealt with by themselves. On this point 

“re 18 general agreement, and the existence of classes for the men- 


t : . ° 
ally def echue 1s generally a mark of well-organized classes for nor- 
mal children. l 


B uF 
e -ILOSOPHY. The motivating tactor behind Special 
father than or the retarded today is one of contribution to society 
“an see that mere participation in society. Looking backward, one 
tight to sie ee was necessary for the retarded to be given the 
"clude the zi A Society. This later was modified considerably to 
x Acquiring p to Participate. Today it is a question of giving, not 
NOrities i as this movement follows the pattern of growth for all 
‘rein the ; aaa to be seen whether or not the final stage— 
i ndividual frees himself from his group and becomes 
‘lect % ever-varying complexities of ethical, cultural, and in- 


s al m . 
| ‘ited, motities—can be attained by those who are intellectually 


is certai 
n that this can never be known or attained by g 


S well to adjust the skill -+ — 
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loguing the characteristics of individuals as they are, Instead, it 
will become increasingly necessary to consider, study, and understand 


individuals from the standpoint, first, of contribution-potentialities 


and, second, of patterns of growth whereby they have reached these 


potentialities. This new qualitative cataloguing in turn will require > 


that each individual be studied over a long period and, for an equal 


time, be prepared consciously for social contribution. No othe i 


program of Special Education can have further justification, 


DEFINITION OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION. As early 


as 1931 the White House Conference stated: “Serious consideration 
must be given to the curriculum best suited to, the needs of subnor- 


mal children. The aim is to develop the child’s mental capacities and.. ` 
the control of his emotions to the point of adequate social adjust- 


ment, and the curriculum must necessarily be determined in part by 
adult requisites, The first point to consider 1s what work these. sub- 


normals will eventually be able to do. E 
“The primary essentials for living in present-day society are the 


ability to perform service that warrants the payment of wages and 


the judicious expenditure of these wages. 


“Vocational courses in connection with existing vocational schools, 
or separate vocational or trade schools should be established, to which . 


subnormal or borderline subnormal children could be transferred 


when they could profit from such instruction. 

“A vocational guidance bureau should 
suitable work for the subnormal or borde CA it 
who have been well trained in the schools. And in connection A 
each special education department there should be some agency it Ji- 
would have for its work that of supervision of the subnor 
viduals in industry.” | 

It was first believed that, by giving the retarded 
simplest academic tools, the most rudimentary man 
most generalized attitudes, he could be made into a rar 
sufficient, self-supporting citizen. This type of progra, 
fell down because of certain social changes: 


1. The urbanization of society 

2. The rise of cultural standards 
3. The rise of educational levels 
4, The mechanization of industry 


Experience showed that the mastery of simple 


rline subnormal children 


a command of the 
ual skills, a" 
‘eonably $ 


bite: OF 
academic skills, ° 
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MENTALLY RETARDED 


eneralized manual skills, and of 
individuals who were either employab| 
‘act arose Occupational Education e Or contented. Out of this 

What Special Education was se. 

1, Occupational and soci 
2. Human relationships 

3. Better living | 
4. Personal development 
5. Personal growth 

6. Total adjustment | 

The important thing to remember, howeye 
were the same thing. And, however termed, it was 
adjustment was the basic goal of the program Sher that total 
agreed upon; and it has not been changed chive, 1p pi was 

Total adjustment, however, is too general a i 
real purpose as an objective; and thus, in one s 
to break it up, for the mentally retarded, as for 
“seven cardinal aims of education.” 

Yet one point should not be overlooked. Ina very real sense these 
goals cannot be approached ‘separately. Each is so related to the 
others that a poor job in one vitiates the entire educational program. 
Bay so words, without occupational adjustment, education does 
onal ne ion for most people. But this does not mean that occupa- 
er “ig is the sole goal of the program. Rather, what is 
divku “ Occupational adjustment is one of the inter-related, 
tion withe . : ki the accepted program for spectal classes. Educa- 
Poni upational adj ustment is incomplete; and, conversely, 

nal adjustment is narrowly or popularly defined, then 
ased solely on this is incomplete. 


Seeking mi Pa 
al adjustment > "° Vatiously termed: 


r, was this: all of these 


rm to serve a very 
ense, it is necessary 
the normal, into the 


4 ay PROGRAM. : In 1931 the White House Con- 
pecia] ia the five-fold program of Occupational Education, 
Program to t ducation worthy of the name must assure the full 
fact o imie of its children. To do so all workers must face the 
“hildre abon in the children, accept responsibility for making 
orm ios ath of these limitations, do wearisome work in gathering 
= teaching 7 iy ue uninteresting jobs and adapting such material to 
i Te ig shy information, and work in the full knowledge 
ta 1gettibution, individual happiness or adjustment without 
r Wade authorized the initiation of the five-fold pro- 
27 
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gram of Occupational Education for the mentally retarded pupils in 


- New York City schools. aes 
Education for the total adjustment of the retarded involves five 


steps: 
1. Occupational Information : i 
An overview of the whole economic structure and the relationships 
between the different types of work and the welfare of society as a whole. 
2. Vocational Guidance ; 
The measuring of individual qualifications against specific job re 


quirements. s 


3. Vocational Tramin 


Training in the manual skills found in the work area (25%), train. — 
ing in the non-manual skills necessary in the work area (25%), train- 


ing in the general habits, attitudes, and skills common to all good indi- 
viduality, workmanship, and citizenship (50%). K j 
4. Vocational Placement 

Actual job placement. 
5. Social Placement 


Adjustment of the individual to the job and to the freedom of his, 


first independence as long as it is necessary. 


Occupational Education extends beyond the pupil’s school life, i 


both in any particular day and in the years before and after he 
leaves school. Where he plays after school, the habits he learns as 


an infant, the adjustments he makes to the freedom of his first 


wages—all these are a part of his Occupational Education. Within 
the limitations of a tax-supported institution, these things must be 
built into a conscious program. They must not be left to chance. 


HOOLS. Each 
d one for boys: 
{750r less 


CRMD PROGRAM IN ACADEMIC HIGH SC 
CRMD unit consists of two classes; one for girls an 
The pupils serviced are those with intelligence quotien 
as determined by an individual test administered by 
Child Guidance. The pupils admitted to the unit wer 
elementary and junior high schools with CRMD classes. cor high 
pupils will be selected likewise from elementary an w - 
schools where there are no CRMD classes and from t 
high schools having units. emotion 

Those pupils that have been selected are socially ae of n° 
ally stable, without noticeable physical stigmata, and ave group is 
special aptitude or interest in vocational training. the one who 
sometimes called the “Sheltered Group” and they at been ead 
would profit considerably in an academic high schoo | 
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proad experiences and Mise 


e 
schools for desirable socia] bee any opportunities 


The pupils in the-academ; Personality growth 
ficensed CRMD teachers for A 


demic subjects. The two classes departmentali 
ize for part of the 


uled f 

; : e shoal fie a » Physical training 
special aptitudes and intere f ndividual pupil ‘ten 
sts are assigned to <; pupils showing 
the regular shop teachers. Each unit is a dm: O suitable shops with 
by the Bureau CRMD. vainistered and supervised 
A recent survey made by the Bureay sh 
' CRMD units consisting of two classes 
the mentally retarded adolescents of this 

ropolitan area. 


and music with the rest of th 


owed a need for fourteen 
each to adequately service 
caliber throughout the met- 


a Eor IN VOCATIONAL 

ithin the past two years, about 900 ial- i 
a to ll vocational high Site’ The e ly raia 
” : > at te tae ra, ee capt set up by each of the 

: e course offe i i 

mae to the schools’ facilities and Eak a om 
ie da G as was the ability to profit by the courses given in 
stable de ai likewise were socially mature, emotionally 
ects. Thess x 4 a a and without uncorrectable physical de- 
This Sten is a a ~ Owever, possessed definite vocational ability. 
hey areth etimes called the potential “Junior Trade Group.” 
ones who will be successful as workers in industry in a 


semi-skilled . 
on the job, Capacity and who will require a minimum of supervision 


Existi ; 
Vocati at Doreen schools are admirably fitted to meet the 
Wever, will i of this group. The academic phases of the program, 
etardeg MD., to be adjusted to meet the limitations of the 
= the vocatio units consisting of two classes each are proposed 
MD ould = high schools. Teachers licensed by the Bureau 
i tional dirie responsible for the academic phases of the Occu- 
Chae Ponsible oe Regularly licensed shop teachers would 
S&S each, orman: e shop activities. Fourteen units consisting of two 
ically Ate in existing vocational high schools located in 
“nts with q sible areas, could service this group of retarded 
finite vocational ability, Each unit would be 
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administered and supervised by the Bureau for Children with Re. e$ £ EEDE] et 
tarded Mental Development. ES IU a = : y zT 4 
Bele ble 21.3 oarra ai ut 

A SPECIAL SCHOOL FOR THE RETARDED. For some time -| FROR S| &g | 
the desirability of organizing occupational schools for mentally re- wile D Reed Ba | 
tarded boys and girls over the age of fourteen years has been under | 4y if 
consideration. Certain of the more capable of the mentally retarded sem a E rani ary E 3 A 
can benefit from adjusted courses taken in regular high schools, = E Sal g a i 
academic and vocational, in competition with normal and superior $2 5 F 2 E E ea ny 
“children. The majority of the mentally retarded, however, require NSE ale 3| 8 . “Fe 
in their middle and later adolescence a different program. At present cis [uj <| <2 ! 

` there are approximately 6000 pupils of this group in elementary and ee CAAA 


junior high schools who should be serviced in special occupational 


schools. Et 
Such schools would insure a program adjusted to the limitations 


of the retarded. Low-level jobs are terminal and not interim jobs for 






Academi 
Academic 
Academic 
Academic 


-- 


T | mŘ—— 
‘ ed 
Se 


8 Class Units 

















5 
the retarded; and yet such individuals must leave regular schools 3 vj of of v en! 3 
without the necessary intensive preparation for the lowest-level jobs. g E § S| È ee 
‘By the very nature of mental retardation, a child so handicapped will al e S) #| 3] 8 S 
not learn the required work casually. Thus, when the time of em- , à & k Sie Se 
ployment comes, the normal child will get the job instead of the S| ala 
child who is mentally retarded, not because the latter is incapable of È = Š ‘eg . w| 
doing the work, but because he has not received the extra training S| %13] |E yla S S| 3 
that he needs in order to have equality of opportunity for employ- ` X > z 8 gE Y 3 Sie a3 
ment. à al alll T =p GHEE 
It cannot be pointed out too often that, in order to obtain ‘ip ate a 
mediate employment and to retain it throughout their aia A 2| $ 8 
years, the mentally retarded must be better fitted for their w018, AE S o S Fe 
terms of adequate training, than their competitors who have en iD 2.5 = 5 3% S 2 | 
or better-than-average intelligence. The majority of the childr e —L EEE EA 
ed in occupational scho Uiir eee a E 


our special classes would be the ones servic 
They are the least capable group and w 
potential unskilled and common laborers who w 
amount of supervision on the job. 


An occupational school for boys would co 
units. Six regularly licensed shop teachers wo 
job preparation in the following areas: Food Handog, yy, Cleon 
Trades, Auto Maintenance, Building Maintenance, a would be è 
ing, and Dyeing, Personal Services. In addition ther 
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A PLAN TO SERVICE THE NEEDS OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED AT ALL SCHOOL LEVELS 


Senior High School Level. —> 
High School Level—> 
Elementary School Level —> 
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health education teacher; a music teacher; and eight CRMD teachers 


responsible for the academic program. | 
The chart, “A Plan to Service the Needs of the Mentally Retarded 


at All School Levels,” illustrates the administrative organizations | 
briefly described above. Since it is an accepted principle to provide — 
equal educational opportunity for all children, then certainly the 


mentally retarded adolescent must be provided for in such a way as. 


to make him a happy, healthy, competent, and self-supporting adult. 


The Bible as Literature 
JERRY SALTZBURG, James Monroe High School 


Mary Ellen Chase in The Bible and the Common Reader (Macmil® i 


lan, 1944), says: 


“The Bible belongs among the noblest and most indispensable of our is 
humanistic and literary traditions. No liberal education is truly ‘liberal _. 


without it. Yet in the last fifty years our colleges have, for the most 
part „abandoned its study as literature, and our schools, for reasons not 
sufficiently valid, have ceased to teach, or in many cases, even to read it 
to their young people. Students of English literature take for granted 
that a knowledge of the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Aeneid, and the Divine 


Comedy are necessary not only for the graduate schools but for cultured ` 


and civilized life, as, indeed, they are; but most of them remain in com- 
fortable and colossal ignorance of a book which antedates Dante and, in 
large part, Vergil by many centuries, some of which was written before 
` Homer, and all of which has contributed more to the humanistic 
tion of the Western World than have the so-called “Classics.” . » + 
“The language of the Bible, now simple and direct 1n 15. delible 
vigour, now sonorous and stately in its richness, has placed its inae r 5 
stamp upon our best writers from Bacon to Lincoln and sae iv 
present day. Without it there would be no Paradtse Lost, no 24 
Agonistes, no Pilgrims Progress, no William Blake, O - ituals, 
S. Eliot as we know them: no Emerson or Thoreau, no Negro 5p! Wash- 
no Address at Gettysburg. Without it the words of Burke oye elo- 
ington, Patrick Henry, and Winston Churchill would miss im ot of ot 
quence and their meaning. Without a knowledge of it the a an 
literature remains obscure, and many of the characteristic featu 


: i 10n. 
qualities of our spoken language are threatened with extinct 


: i puilding 
COOPERATIVE PLANNING. Progressive _ M ~ vents 
courses of study stress the cooperation of teachers, pupils = days of 


in planning a course of study. Rarely, however, in 
32 


Proval. A number of people 


civiliza- 


in its homely. 


r Whittier, or +e. 





unusual demands on ey ie a a 


body’ 
plan and execute a a, 5 dy’s energy, have we sufficient time to 
because we all liked th 


equiri ‘ 
is project,” o much integration. Perhaps 
cooperatively. , = found time to work it out 


October, the committee reported ioe a committee. In 


. . e e English 
conf ee 
aim is to awaken in our Students an awareness of oe Our 
the fact that 


‘ i y upon the RB; . : 
analogy, comparison, description, We coal ie a Stic, 
T cognize 


such references and to look th . 
velop a sensitivity to Bible ia i a aail te them to de- 
reference even if they do not actually recognize it y oe sense’ a 
them to realize that their understanding of the —_ e would like 
of literature is greatly enriched after they have look e in dy work 
reference, Our aim is purely literary and in no i, ag 
religious,’ ” | sense of the word 
aa es talked over the proposed plan with some members 
arents! Association. They expressed both interest and ap- 


nj in the communit ` . 
religious points i n y 2 spresenting various 
of view ns f 
approval. were consulted. All expressed interest and 


IN 

a aN ; The Committee then outlined the part the 

i iamas play in building this course of study, and the teach- 
- They explained to the pupils in great detail the aim 


PLAN 
Students 
ETS set t 
of the s 


tud , 
-again and Y as expressed briefly, earlier in this article. They stressed 


again th - 

è at th 

ultural enrichment. kg 

edig were doing and 

a of the Bible t 
à ‘ home, or no 

the; 

librari Cir Parents’ 


ad Con wad placed 


j as not religious indoctrination but 
Pupils were asked to tell their parents what 
to use for consultation whatever version or 
heir parents advised. Where pupils had no 
English Bible, teachers urged pupils to buy one 
guidance. Teachers told the pupils that the 
in the ncordance, Teach the reference shelves copies of the Bible 
beari., COncordance os Saa explained how to look for a passage 
o 2 the Conco r Ow to interpret the Biblical symbols ap- 
it themselves vance, Some confessed they had to learn how 
- They directed the pupils to watch for, in their 
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daily reading, what looked like Bible references and to report them 
to the class. Each English classs elected a Bible Committee of sty. 
dents to report back to the class so that pupils who wished to, could 


look up the references in their own Bible at home. Many classes 


had a Bible available for classroom use either through courtesy of a 
pupil or of the teacher. We have since ordered, from the official 
Board of Education book list, a Bible for each English room, to stand 
beside the dictionary. All pupils were asked to reserve a section of 
their notebooks for Bible references. Each English class selected a 


Bible secretary to keep a record for the entire class. This record . 


was to be sent to the Teacher Committee in December, so that the 
Teacher Committee could edit what was submitted. 


At first, every time the pupils met a “ye” or a “thee” they thought 


they had discovered a Bible reference. In some classes only the 
Committee members were sufficiently interested to bring any refer- 


ence to class. In other classes everybody contributed. The librarians — 


reported, early in the project, that we would have to limit the number 
of Concordance users, because of the rush. At the end of the first 
week of the project, the English department donated an additional 
Concordance to the library because the one on the reference shelf 


needed repair! The librarians reported, further, that some pupils - 
became so “enamored” of the Concordance that they came to consult 


it daily “just for fun.” 


THE BIBLE AND THE COMMON READER. Shortly before | 
forth with a book on the 


Christmas, a great English teacher came 
Bible, a book in which she expressed so 
the aim of teaching the Bible as literature th 
as the introduction to our course of study. 


much better than we had, 
at we adopted her words 


STUDENT CONTRIBUTIONS. In December, the student a 
taries turned in to the Teacher Committee hundreds of p 3 
material. From the material, eventually came the plan, nual 
which is printed here. Since we reminded the pupils © pest to 
that we were studying the Bible as literature, we deem aferences as 
start with the literary masterpieces and to use the Bible Tr cept in the 
incidental to the literature. We followed this scheme the Old 
first year, where the Committee chose to use © 
Testament as, a text. They were guided in the 


factors. 
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- pupils who acquire an interest in reading further 


pIBLE AS LITERATURE _ ` 
a ne. Se EE E EE LL ES, 
1) Our first-ye , ' 
2) We have pe Provided few Bible references. 


ment” in our bookroom er of copies of “Stories From the Old. Testa- 


3) a purely narrative 
be handled as literature wi 
in without fear of charges of religious indoctrina- 
BIBLE NOTEBOOKS. The course of study 
is a minimum course of study, All teachers 
their pupils keep a cumulative Bible notebook. ca 
out their entire high school course. i 


as it finally appeared, 
were asked to have 
rrying it on through- 
A bibliography was added for 


| : Since our aim 
is cultural, we included art and music books. Some of the refer- 


ences are to books in the possession of the pupils or to books used 
by departments other than English, but related to the high school 
experience of the pupils. We want them to realize how strone the 
Bible influence is in all cultural expression. : 


SUCCESS WITH THE SYLLABUS. Beginning with February 
teachers have used the syllabus from which an extract is pe 
plow: They report that it works. There is a carry-over into the 
ias ‘school life. Pupils submit books from the Bible bibliography 
me ne ene! reading. They give oral talks on a chapter of the 
Ser = is "i op as a result of their pẹrsonal reading, not as a class 
ei They = km thought from the Bible for written composi- 
stile oF 4 Prien zs on a — s Biblical style or upon the Biblical 
Bible n ni supplanted the books heretofore studied with the 
ave not added an undue burden to the already over- 


burde 
and he course of study. We have merely planted another seed 
Own the way to fruition. 


Bible References in Monroe Literature Texts* 

Ub fro Term IV 
m Sl 

P. 150 SUEY Numbers 24:5, ete. 


“Children of Israel” Exodus 23:4 
“No more give straw to make Exodus 5:7, 16 
Green Mansy, bricks” 

Ons 


(chapter heading) 


. . . . Serpent, eaters of the Micah 7:17 


dust...” 
, x estri J 
“ntitre syll Na Prevent 


th e . 
us may be obta e printing of the rest of the syllabus, The 


ined by writing to the author. 
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\ 
eee a “When Jacob graz’d his Uncle Genesis 30:36 


Laban’s sheep. . 3 . . 
Act IV, scene 1 “A Daniel come to judgment” Ezekiol 28:3 
Hi . Daniel 1:6, 17, 19, 4g 
6:2 P 


9:12 


Act V, scene 1 “Fair ladies, you drop manna Exodus 16:15 
in the way of starved people” Numbers 11:6; 7:9 


Term V 
Tale of Two Cities 
p. 441 “Jezebel” Kings 16:31; 18:4 
p. 371 “I am the resurrection .. .” John 11:25 
p. 123 “Unbelieving philosophers, who Exodus 10:10; 11%9 


were remodelling the world 
with words, and making card ` 
towers of Babel” 


p. 1 “|, state preserves of loaves Matthew 14:17 
and fishes” l Mark 6:37; 8:15 
Luke '9:13 
Selections from | 
Browning . ari. 
Pied Piper of “As the needles eye takes the Matthew 19:24 _ 
Hamlin camel in” l i T 
Rabbi Ben Ezra “Whose wheel the pitcher Isiah 64:8 | 
_ shaped” > Jeremiah 18:3, 6 
The Gift of the Magi “Magi” | Matthew 2:1 
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Says William Lyon Phelps, “It gives the whole Bible in the a: definite 
Version, with illuminating comments showing its peculiar an ntury.” 
relevance to problems and to men and women of the twentieth ce 


The Bible—A New Translation 


James Moffatt, D.D.Dr. of Lit—Harper and Bros. 1922- ar odern 
translation into modern English—not colloquial English, in. the 


e 
literary English. A reader having difficulty with some passag 





| ; É 
*A more complete bibliography may be obtained from the autho 
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Authorized Version wi 

to Moffatt. MI Usually find the Passage clarified by reference 
The Complete Bible—An Ameri 

J. M. Powis Smith and Ee 

Press—1939. Helpful in the g 


Translation, 


troup of Scholars. 


at University of Chicago 


e way as is the “Moffatt.” 
Concordances 


Cruden’s Complete Concordance 
The John C. Winston Co. 


Harpers Topical Concordance 


Compiled by Charles R, Joy—Harper and Bros.—1940 
The One Volume Bible Commentary . ; 


Edited by Rev. J. R. Dummelow, M.A. The Macmillan Co.—1937 
0.— 1937, 


and Commentaries 


} 
The Bible and the Common Reader 


Mary Ellen Chase (Prof. of E i 
aa GER ng. at Smith College), The Macmillan 


Adventures in Literature — 


Harcourt Brace and Co.—1943. P 

; - Pp. 83 
English 8 Honor-School Class. The eee 
King James Version came into being. 


The Story of the Bible 


nt Goodspeed, Univ. of Chicago Press—193 
Beet a eT, each One to be read befo 
nen, € Bible to which it refers, His gs 
hie ter is very helpf 
to Bible study. 


his book is used by 
Pages referred to tell how the 


6. The author writes 30 


re reading the particular 
tyle is simple and clear and 


g. His subj 
bject mat ul. It is not too difficult for 


chool student new 
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t Was! di 
din. ficult t ‘ 
me bes the all an appropriate title for this article, for it 
ader g ren of a recent G. O. Election Campaign upon a 
Per] - The article could therefore have been just as 
ractica 


+ Fe l Lesson in Intercultural Education, or A 
ý ork mo Trends in a G.O. Election, or Mak- 
icang 7S because all e Use of Guidance for Improving Demo- 
at ae Situations were touched in some 

a . S ® 
Mpaign at occurred during the General Or- 


Of Junior High School 73, Queens. 
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iefly, here are the problems that con. 
THE epee e be of ee campaign. The delegates of the 
outed a ay iaie two candidates for the presidency. It was, 
G.O. had just pe aria and unenthusiastic selection. The pros- 
by a dales did not include the most outstanding students of 
a ol: d the delegates were faced with the necessity ai making 
the schoo ae from a comparatively mediocre field. With faint 
n end with almost no discussion, they went through the 
caine of picking the two candidates. 


The student body was now limited in its vote for president to these 
didates neither of them of presidential calibre. Candidate X, 

sear at ae intelligence, was not a very competent speaker. He 
‘isd tittle familarity with parliamentary procedures and no or 
d of experience and information for making plans and eci- 
ons, He had not been noted for especially cooperative attitudes 
nom school situations. However, he had a forceful and earnest 


manner and an aggressive personality, both of prema ape! ao 
favor, and were possible stepping stones toward leadership. He i 


very popular with the older boys and he had a shrewd social aware- 
ness of what would interest them. 


ith parlia- 
Candidate Y was more intelligent, rather more at awi ee 
mentary processes, more resourceful in planning, and de y 


i jecti i On the ` 
loyal and cooperative toward the social objectives of school 


: ’ e it : he 
other hand he had none of his competitor's gift for Heme 7 oe 
lacked the necessary force and vigor and decisiveness o 
and, in fact, he was somewhat shy and diffident. 


| ien ie 
COMPLICATED ISSUES. At the opening mke. Tagi 
two presidential candidates delivered their introdu Student Y 1è 
Student X was greeted with cheers and ae by several boos. 
ceived a feeble scattering of ee ee il ‘imited to 
The booing was unexpected and surprising, even crip tie over” 
less than a handful of students. It might have ihe supporting and 
enthusiasm of some older boys who were loya. y Aargthe? condition 
who were determined that he should be elected. oon and ite ote a 
was present, however, which complicated the -r -o didate jj: 
disturbing factor. Candidate X was Catholic; a er 
Jew, and the Jewish population of the school _ e of this factor 

of the total. It was just possible that the prese 
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injecting a religious issue ; : i 
ifs rs : mane eeii e into the campaign and that this was the 
I provided a cushion for the blow b 

American spirit of fair play, the spirit that lends encouragement to 
the weaker, not the stronger, It was, of course, a severe test for the 
candidate, although it could be turned into a tribute to his courage 
if he could persist despite this rebuff, Nevertheless I foresaw the 
possibility that the eventual vote might be so one-sided as to deepen 
his emotional wound. The immediate effect upon the morale of the 
adolescent audience was another 


item that merited Serious considera- 
tion. 


y calling attention to the 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF LEAD 
to me, also, that our student body need 
problem of selecting their leaders. 

to speak earnestly of the need for 
and for weighing all the facts befor 
appropriate to point out that the A 
as their president Frank Sinatra, 
despite their great popularity ; 
organization of any kind depen 
in choosing competent leaders 
vote was not for the purpose 


rather for Placing upon him a 


PRE-ELECTION 


ERSHIP. It was apparent 
ed further guidance in the 
Therefore, I used the occasion 
great deliberation and wisdom, 
e making a final choice. It was 
merican people had never chosen 
or Bob Hope, or Jack Dempsey, 
that the welfare of a nation or city or 
ds upon the intelligence of the electors 
rather than popular ones; that their 
of honoring a fellow student, but 
vast responsibility, | 


\ 
sibility of CAMPAIGNING. It now became the respon- 
allo Wve h the teaching staff to make good use of the week that 
fully wet the week of campaign that preceded the election. We 
ing the ra that we had not achieved a democracy merely by offer- 
Motion udents the freedom of vote, Elections that depend upon 
sponsible a whim or indifference or ignorance do not produce re- 
motion i eo acies, There was only one week in which to redirect 
àS Wel], E intelligence and in which to improve both candidates 
"as then i A had the advantage of experience. The student body 
NE, but i vised that the week would be open to general campaign- 
tomer ih a Spécial Opportunity would be available during the 
Voted o Ser ads, when the entire time of each period was to be 
be OSE se cussion of the impending election. The teachers 
t students i cions were to be thoroughly impartial and objective, 
ca class were to be permitted to discuss two = 
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First, what were the qualities to be expected of a competent presi- 
dent? Second, how did the present candidates measure up to those 
desirable standards? In addition to the discussion each class wag 
permitted, if it wished, to call in the candidates for individual ques- 


tioning. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE HOME ROOM. It is the tremendous 
value of these home-room discussions to which this article directs 


its special attention, Previously, following the opening round of 
speeches by candidates and campaign managers, the campaign had 


been waged largely by a display of posters, by clever original vaude- 


ville acts at assembly, by the pressure of personal, individual appeals, 
and by the weight of a variety of advertising methods. Class dis- 
cussions, however, were going to require other and more important 
techniques, the techniques of appeal to critical thinking and to open- 


mindedness. 
The classes responded, almost without exception, in a manner that 
far exceeded expectation. In response to the topic “What qualities 
or traits should you expect of a G.O. president?” many suggestions 
were offered by the students, with much elaboration and explanation. - 
They included, among others, such traits as: | 
intelligence : 
fluent speech 
parliamentary knowledge 
experience in conducting meetings 
facility in making explanations 
skill in dealing with students who are objectionable or time wasters 
force, vigor, energy 
genuine interest in the G.O. 
pleasing manner 
popularity, ability to make friends | dps nit 
quick thinking; facility in solving problems that arise at meetings | 
ability to make plans for the school 
sense of humor, but without loss of dignity 
ability to get cooperation from students, especially those in 
vability to get cooperation from the faculty 
ability to speak spontaneously _ ; 
courage in persisting for worth-while purposes again 
good ċharacter and loyalty to the school 
fairness and avoidance of partiality i 
When the topic was shifted to the question of how i e 
dates met these standards, however, the teachers 12 od to fnd 
that there would be some embarrassment. They were \ 
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that there was ee eee meee ee 


T 
though courtous as wel} he petit were generally very frank, al- 
put I really think that», o> would say “I like Candidate Blank, 


to vote for Candidate Blank, but i va 


RCHING APP 
— date’ far int nae. The discussion tended to i 
Can , e igence, fluency of speech ° O praise 
loyalty and fairness; and to critic; wes Xperience, character, 


ze him 
forcefulness of manner, popularity. for lac 


cooperation from fellow-students and qu; jes 
, ; ; quick thinkin : 
ties. With regard to candidate X, there was a aia difficul- 
his force, vigor, earnest manner, popularity, ability to infi praise for 
dents, sense of humor, and courage. There was a frank rene ~ 
his somewhat lower standing in scholastic ability, intelli ah aisal of 
experience in conducting meetings, loyalty , gence, speech, 
was an honest division of opinion regardin 
cult situations, his ability to plan ahead, a 
the welfare of the G.O. and of the school. 
The question of religion was never r 
j or Fr casually, as an element. Students would say, “I have 
tt at some members may not vote for Y because he is Jewish 
don’t see what that has to d ith his abilities” 
ete aud o do with his abilities”, or “If mem- 
S wish to vote against Y. ; i 
qualifications ar gaiınst Y, it should be because they think his 
oF Of any othe, ‘ a as good as X’s, and not because he is Jewish 
€ligion.” Standing on the side-lines, the writer was 


Profoundly impr à 


g his ability to meet diffi- 
nd his genuine interest in 


aised as an issue, although it 


attitudes and madee that adults could profit by emulating such 
DIRECT | 

U 
empaign 2 ESTIONING. There was still another stage of the 


0 CoO ° ° s 
. me; namely, calling in and questioning the candidates, 


the w 

Would t i ct a forward to that occasion with great curiosity. 
Kons ou oe be too reserved or too outspoken in their ques- 
a be Snes cy ne the candidates? Would the candi- 
"in uld the j d they be capable of thinking quickly on theìr 
Und to eal, € able to parry some of the blows that were 
Th J€cting ‘a rs them ? I began to wonder whether I was right 
w, © Students 1 Such a difficult ordeal. 

"Ot ewe» Sue oat began with simple and innocent questions. 
res last term? They tell me that you have a good 


4] 


you to know that I expect ` 


king vigor, courage, - 
nse of humor, ability to’get — 


and impartiality. There ' 
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character record: is that true? Did you ever have charge of a club 
before? Then the questions became more pointed. Why are you 
not more popular? You've had experience m conducting meetings, 
but was it good experience? What did you ever do that proves yoy 
were a capable president? If you have a sense of humor, can you 
see anything funny in all this? You've been called partial to your 
friends: how do we know you won't continue to favor them? 

Such questions were cha . 
genuity of the two candidates, who must have done considerable 
perspiring during this process. They did, however, manage to ex- 
plain away their defects, and they performed with good grace, too, 


llenging and drew heavily upon the in- ' 


` 


They never once displayed any resentment, but accepted the good- 


natured heckling as a sincere effort to obtain information from them. 

There were even further demands upon the candidates, however; 
that would have tried the resourcefulness of experienced adults. 
These demands were questions that called for immediate perform- 
ance. A good president 1S. supposed to be able to speak without 
preparation: can you make a five-minute speech right now? You say 
you can make this a better 'G.O.: what would ‘you try that has not 


been tried before? ó 


OUTCOMES. It became increasingly clear during the course of the 
week that this procedure of engaging in election discussions within 
individual classes was producing several important gains. It a 
more valuable to keep these comments and deliberations within = 
confines of a class rather than to open them to a large a 
group. The smaller meetings, because of their greater intima y» 
encouraged more frankness, more searching question arm 
pation from the timid, more honest appraisals, and a greai mediate 
of give-and-take. A second significant result was the aA aot 
transition from the method of heated and emotional bias a nite 
deliberate and more logical approach. When criticism was P rendié 
and when groundless criticism was quickly challenged, eds u50 
difficult to make exaggerated claims, either pro or COP. nought tO 
both the virtues and defects of the two candidates ged 
light, it became obvious that they were in effect both ae i 
and therefore it seemed foolish to become over-enthusias 
over-antagonistic toward, either one. ically al the 

A third result was the ready recognition, by Pt roward the 
students, that however important were their reactions 
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losin 





ço. CAMPAIGN 


of finding that president 


competent leade 
intercultural education were being served by a Fig see ter gh 


rectly, it is true, but none the less effectivel 
The most impressive result, however, as a by the writer, and 
the most gratifying one was the profound influence f this ex a 
upon the candidates themselves, both of them, The pressu esii 
students’ questioning forced upon them an ann of iei iei 
moral responsibility and of the vital need for measuring u = th 
high standards of devoted service demanded by their fellow solenis 
What began as a mere effort to win personal glory ended by inspirin 
them both with an intense desire to be worthy of eiaa 
In addition to this growth in character, there was a parallel oul 
in personal power. The necessity for thinking quickly while facing 
an audience, for parrying criticism with tactful rejoinders, for facing 
embarrassment with self-control, for grasping situations and under- 
standing audience attitudes—the necessity for meeting all these con- 


- ditions was an experience that gave the two boys more ability in one 


p= than they had acquired in a whole lifetime before this. It was 
ja y gratifying to observe all this growth in both candidates. If 
writer had felt any qualms about them before that week, he felt 


now that the election of eith 
and to the school ither one would reflect credit to the G.O. 


ELE 

iy unin RETURN S. The actual election returns were rela- 
that Candidate s It was, to be sure, somewhat surprising to find 
e important Te originally the much weaker candidate, had won. 
à division of 51 m in the returns was rather that the vote showed 
© emotional ili cent to 49 per cent, a complete reversal from 
€ induction a the previous week. An interesting feature 
ee Candidate in “Ts that followed was the speech made by the 
S Whole. ested ti ich he pledged, with convincing earnestness, 
iain of his successful opponent. His speech 

to hi article would ovation, | 
Youn fe ection, e ’ incomplete without an account of the sequel 
Rence Tek unskilled E esident, not long ago a somewhat timid 
, became pitas cadership and handicapped in social intelli- 
> Fesourceful and confident. The same audi- 
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ence which greeted his first speech with faint and damning applause 
has received him since with that ready e a which is warm- 
ing to the heart of even the most popular leaders. 7 

Tf there is any moral in all this, it 1s merely the probability that 
home room guidance periods can be of value to candidates and elec- 


tors alike. 


Everybody Goes to High School 


H STRELL ` fi 
Since High School of Aviation Trades 


Slowly, insidiously a new type of student has filtered into our 
institutions of secondary learning. He is the son of the common 
man. To us, the dispensers of academic erudition, he is indeed a 
strange creature. He looks like us. He walks. like us. Yet he 
doesn’t fit into our scheme of things. He doesnt even seem to want 
to fit. He shocks us. He has scant respect for our learning. He 
questions the things we seek to teach him. Have we honestly ac- 
cepted his challenge? We assume an attitude of contempt ce pas 
hearty non-academic young people who call themselves high s Ze 
' students. We mutter that-these days “everybody goes to ki e 
school.” We remember when you had to “know something” to g 


to high school. 


OUR FAILURE. We rationalize our failure. We call pea papa 
lem cases.” We dump them into a vocational high schoo arr of 
attempt to teach them a trade. We expose them to a dily a 
academic knowledge. We prate that we have are ‘aside We 
with the problem of mass education, But deep ae ques- 
know better. We are secretly disturbed by their em r= ur pains- 
tions. They provoke us by their lack of reverence 
takingly prepared courses of study. On ego is an 
indifference. It demands revenge. We “flunk punn ig jearning: 
those who dare question the sacred heritage of acan ihi 

We teachers are too learned. We have onh T yalues. 
subject that we have forgotten some fundamenta P to help YO 
have forgotten that it is the function of our = ` not the funct! 
find the success and the happiness he needs. *t! 
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"ine disillusioned, the drifters, those wh 


| stinct. They love the machine as dearly 
|. matter, \ 


r those ` 


ing p “SPect th 





EVERYBODY GOES TO pigs, SCHOOL | | 
e ae a 

of youth to master subject-matt ; 

‘on him.” , er which we have ordained is “good 


UARE PEGS. The porat, 

wor ate daira ip i. tern Come to our vocational high 
common aspirations. They come to 
fnd with us the inspiration and the 
no torch for the good students, tho 
junior high. They are being served 


us eagerly hopefully, hopi 

j » hoping to 
helping hand they seek, I bear 
se who have met success in the 
- My plea is for the failures— 


o have been “kicke » 
They come tọ us somehow hoping to find their place, to pt ei 


some degree of success and encouragement in doing the thing that 
gives them satisfaction. They worship the machine. They love to 
tinker with tools. They are mechanics by desire—artisans by in- 


as we love our subject- 


CONFORMITY NO SOLUTION. TI have met them in the junior 
high, I have seen the shaping of their dreams. I have seen them 
come here, eager, hopeful—yet how soon the disillusion? We set 
ray task of making them conform. We seek to regiment 
i into oneness. We set tasks. We impose burdens. We 
where a We create hostility and a smoldering resentment 
city and pesn 7 there was hope. We condemn ; we insult; we perse- 
image. We 52 in our sincere desire to remake them in our own 
that cles are wrong. These are no scholars. They have made 
they came to us. They are plain, humble young 

nly to become mechanics, to work with tools, to 
ence which rade, and to participate in that rich socializing ex- 
Should be the heritage of all our high school youth. 


r before 
n who want o 


farn an ho 
n 
Peri EA 


7 Cannot c 
Sà ondemn the truants, the defiant, the “problem cases.” 


eo i 

p tants, Mid hg friends” (outside the classroom, of course) are 
=i nned les, me, disrupters of well-conceived and care- 
ae their “a I cannot say with candor that I agree entirely 
thei te ideas, that I welcome always the spontaneity 
repressed personalities in a classroom situation. 
daring to express their convictions, for refus-. 
rshalling their mechanisms of defense against 


0 €m fo 
We nform, for ml 
i 
‘i Ë docility, 
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OUR CURRICULUM AT FAULT. These young people are no 


‘merely symptomatic of a fallacy in our cur- 
a cor ea ridis eres to recognize the limits of: thei; 
esis and abilities. They have chosen to ye life—now, They 
resist the easier alternative of self-deception an penmi fantasy, 
They are young. Yet they seem to know what they want. They 


certainly know what they do not want. They want to be trained for 


a job. They want to be mechanics. They want to cope with the 
machine. They want to do things with their hands. They want to 
Pa we a right to set up a barrier of academic subject-matter 
between them and their aspirations? Can we expect to force them to ` 
like a thing they do not want, or cannot do? Is it fair to them, to the 
proper development of their personalities, to brand them with the 
stigma of failure, to develop habits of indolence, and attitudes of 
hostility? Is it fair to the others, the earnest students who are hin- 
dered by the problems created by the balky, the defiant, the miss 
ing? Let us not forsake our “problems.” Let us not be Choos 
if they are rough and hearty. These may not be the ideal qualities 


for proper classroom decorum, but we cheer these same qualities a 
when our boys become the men who fight for us. And how many: ` 


leave before they are men? Every day they drop all ee 
pathetic, disillusioned—failures, seeking to fulfill their ee : se 
battlefield; seeking somehow to achieve recognition, to get iis 
ing of being wanted, of belonging, of doing — ee 7 
something their shattered ego needs, something we have 


give them. 


i : : f our 
TIMES HAVE CHANGED. May we from the higtt ener was 
ivory tower sanctimoniously dispense the type of eel ee 

functional a hundred years ago? Is it enough camer learning 
unwilling sit in class? Do we expect them to absor i 


e ~ iS no learn 
by some mysterious process of osmosis? There 1 supports the 


d ihn 
there is no desire. When the evidence of the reco? ic inter- + 


+17. academic 1 
fact that it is beyond our power to arouse the pupil's a 


est, may we not suspect that he may never respon 
methods of pedagogy? 


d to ou 


se in © 
BUILD UPON WHAT WE HAVE. I do = Poble alt 
article to discuss in detail how to deal with th! : 
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| elusive ambition. 


Stand, 





tHE ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER | 

ee 
merely MY PUbPose to point out the fallac 
school curriculum and to indicate briefly t 
in seeking ia ngA I suggest that we accept these young “problem 
cases as j ey spe t a we coax rather than force them into a genu- 
ine appreciation ot the need for the academic tools; that we work 
with the learning process rather than against it. If we cannot 
simulate in- them that desire to learn 


/ ; » to aspire to i 
things, let us then find satisfaction iat P ward higher 


Let us recognize the fact that some people must be the “tillers of 
the soil and the hewers of wood,” and that there is a dignity in 
every occupation. Better to find a measure of success in being good 
mechanic’s helpers and assistants than frustrated aspirants of an 


y in the vocational high 
he path we should follow 


HELP WHEN NEEDED. TI have seen these boys in the shops. I 
have felt the contagion of their enthusiasm. Why can’t we make all 
of school as meaningful to them as is their shop? Why can’t we 
build a unit of work around the shop and integrate school experience 
with life? We must work with their fondness for the shop. Prob- 
lems will arise. Needs will be felt, When the boy sees a real need 
for the academic tools, he will come to us. Let us not fail him. Let 
“he our subject-matter so attractive that he will enjoy his aca- 
ra TR Let us teach him things he can understand and 
will com € — to learn more about the machine and of life, He 
when he j bee en he is puzzled by some mathematical calculation ; 
ibe writte, S our help; when there is something he wants, a letter 
an application: Perhaps a speech to be made, an important interview, 

n for a job, or something he has read and doesn’t under- 
the nin ae to us, when we give him the information and 
°PPortunit € both desires and needs, when we afford him the 

y to 


meet success. the fully call ourselves 
chers of saath, , then may we truthfully | 


. High Points 
Many THE ANTIQUARIAN'S CORNER 
alii 


Pers bah foe ` s 
taps € that i use familiar expressions as quotations without 
‘lishe by mid are misquoting. Such expressions have become 
*®, the author and the original words long since 
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forgotten. It 1s comforting to know that the pre-eminent authority, 
H. W. Fowler, in the article, “Misquotations, found in his book on 
usage,* condones the practise of misquoting such expressions, 
“The misquoting of phrases that have survived on their Own merits 
out of little-read authors is a very venial offence; and indeed it iş 


almost a pedantry to use their true form instead of so-established g 


wrong one; it would be absurd to demand that no-one should ever use 
a trite quotation without testing its verbal accuracy. 

As an example, Fowler quotes Prior’s line, “Fine by degrees and 
beautifully less,’ which is most often quoted as “Small by degrees” 
Another example is the famous, “When Greek meets Greek,” which 
was originally “When Greeks joined Greeks, then was the tug of war.” 


However, when a quotation comes from the Bible, Shakespeare, . 


or other equally famous sources, the quotation should be given cor- 
rectly for “to give it wrongly at least requires excuse.’ Neverthe- 
less, quotations from even such distinguished works or authors are 
often so altered by use that the misquotation is taken for the true 
quotation. An example is “Jn the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread” (Genesis, 3), which is usually quoted as, “In the sweat of thy 
brow,” or “By the sweat of your brow,” with the second part often 
changed to “earn bread.” | 
Many misquotations may be charged up to ignorance or ait 
but very often a valid reason exists for the change. Sometimes 5 
syntax has to be changed to turn the words into a phrase or sente 


. I te 
that can be used out of context. An example 1s the oft-misquo | 


couplet from The Mourning Bride by William Congreve j 
Heav'n has no Rage like Love to Hatred turwd 
Nor Hell a Fury, like a Woman scorwd. 


` The second line is the one used for a quotation, and by 
without dwelling upon the accuracy of the observation, sy 
meaningless. Hence the change to something like, 
like a woman scorned,” which is the form one usual 
Incidentally, this now poses a problem of grammar <4 aites 10 
a pun without the parallel first line. Perhaps it would be 
the “woman scorn’d” alone. 
The gag about truth’s being stranger than ficti 
of course) is another universal misquotation. T 


ntactical y 
0 fury 


d 
| woo" 
on (pre-Ho ’ sound 


he origin n 





* Modern English Usage, By H. W. Fowler (Oxford 1927). 
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` 1 ’ se ; 
ning with “From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 


itself it iS ` 








g Cantoxl4-of Lord By. eee 
authority than the Don? N's Don Juan, and who could be a better 
Tis strange, but true; f i". , 
Stranger than fiction, Or truth is always strange 
In this instance, the omission 
more pithy and does little dam 
the original lines. 
“Handsome 1s as handsome does” is o fte; 
“Handsome: is that handsome does” ^ used for the original 
Chapter 1 of Oliver Goldsmith’s Picar a are found in 
Mrs. Primrose’s neighbors complimented her ies Whenever 
of her children, she would answer, “They are ba i the appearance 
handsome enough, if they be good enough; for rit made them, 
handsome does.” : foe manent on the true eigai tae ii 
ive pronouns wou : rela- 
e yi © necessary to discover the reasons for the 


From the Right Reverend Reginald Heber’ 


of a few words 


age to the tenuo ee aphorism 


US poetic qualities of 


S famous hymn begin- 


“Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 
nh the original is slightly different. 
ere again the change was necessitated b 
y the taking of th 
out of context since the complete lines are: S, 
What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Java's isle; 
Though every prospect pleases, 
Morice, And only man is vile. 
OSENBLUM Samuel J. Tilden High School 


te ee CURRICULUM IN SCIENCE 
Ain Society raS Harvard Committee—General Education in a 
‘a Same in “poal a the problem of adapting education basically 
thoas took : bees essential thinking,” to different ages, abilities 
vhice that at sft Sainio school teachers may be forgiven the 
ln as stimulated = university has caught up with a problem 
Versitie Sr Sities ave ie ae will continue to stimulate us, long after 
Which p vil soon go ¢ °gnized it. It is even to be hoped that uni- 
ave Orced p far as to abolish the entrance requirements 
° give special education in a free society. 
49 
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The specter of the student mass which does not go to college stalks 
through the pages of the Harvard report. Asa matter of fact, the 
ink of the report is the educational blood of those sacrificed to the 
secondary school pre-college curriculum. Many teachers will con- 
tinue to be impressed by the penance and the mea culpa implied an d 
expressed by the Harvard Committee. 


RESCUING SCIENTIFIC TALENT. The Bush Report, Sci- f 


ence, The Endless Frontier, submitted by D. Vannevar Bush to 
President Truman, deals primarily with the squandering of our talent 
in science. One whole section discusses the need for discovering 
and developing scientific talent and salvaging talent now largely 
wasted. The picture painted is not reassuring in a world entering 
an age of atomic energy. Senate Bill 1285 and the House of Repre- 
sentatives Bill 3852 support and implement the Bush Report. Under 


item I—d., both bills recommend and set aside funds for the elabora- 


tion of a program “to discover and develop scientific talent, particu- 
larly in American youth.” Senate Bill 1316 recommends and sets 
aside funds for the encouragement of science teaching in the schools 
of the United States. : 


A TWOFOLD PROBLEM. Science teachers are therefore met 


: t 
with two problems, amongst many others. They are not only to meet — 


e ° f 
the requirements of a general education but also the requirements 0 


special education. The Harvard Report and Bush Report vin 
two pincers of the educational attack science teachers need m on 
the problems which face them. Will help be aR widren 
forthright educational statesmen who will see the wae O antes 
not only in their daily lives but also for national security: o back to 
be “peace courses” as well as “war courses” ? Or will p 3 ested in- 
the pre-war educational pabulum which was moulded by 


terest and not by educational need? 


THE FOREST HILLS PLAN. In our science pa : General 
Hills High School we have attempted to meet the needs 0 
Education and Special Education. The plan preset gest he 
come of departmental planning, discussion and Tod . the past 
plan sketched in very brief form here has been evolve’ | early 
four years, has undergone, and will continue 
to, modification. Certain aspects of it are in the ex 
50 
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' But it is well to throw the plan in 


THE PLAN 


itte Poy 
to be sur’ ptal ste” 








TRIPLE-TRA CK CURRICULUM 


f 


is grinding ever : ) 
ston’ m # ll A ed ca = much fa ter Since the ubli i i pe | 
tion for A F A OUR p anning for 4 al cation of Educa- 
ppuan "hie hd eat and Science the adi: n Touti, ‘General © 
as ; , e , 
The plan een | atacterized as “triple track” ae 

who have been working with it. ck” by those teachers 

1, A program of courses each ending ; 

2, A program of courses adapted me in a Regents examination. 


i the non- 
3. A program of co-curricular work to help ae : 
The last aspect does not mean a club program CT ity a 
SO exists), 


but involves planned training in various skills in the lab 
a period of three years. This ends in the luma r 
are judged competent, those who will become specialists, j ati 
mercial and university laboratories. , oe ae 
Throughout (and this includes general science 
similar science activities are the center of the program. Slowly but 
surely, we are relating our courses more and more to the “i of 
training which is intended to fulfill at least these objectives | 
i; To give students training in those knowledges, skills, 
attitudes, which will enable those who are not to becom 
cialists to recognize the effect of science on society an 

with those who will become, or are, science specialists. 
. To give students a practical knowledge of the scientific method so 

that it can be applied to personal problems, 

pw ad se students who can become science specialists an oppor- 
3 explore the field and begin the rigorous training necessary. 
ese, especially, must understand the impact of science on society. 


) the laboratory id 


appreciations, 
e science spe- 
d to cooperate 


IN ACTION. In practice, the “triple track” plan 
ven this — like this. All students take general science. 
limits of the mii Science has been modified (notwithstanding the 
Ingfu "ieri Suggested in the official syllabus) around ‘mean- 
te carefull ea During this work in general science, the students 
towards ai Observed. Those whose outlook and abilities tend 
“ent in t P work are recognized early and selected for place- 
are inte oratory during their free periods or other free time, 
Sects o "viewed and are guided towards experiencing as many 
Speci ‘oratory work during this first two years as possible. 
“tS are selected to advise students interested in special 


Operates some 


field, € teach 
the R t ers Ww O eee 6 ; 
The gents cour Se abilities are such that they cannot profit from 
Y Will be oar. are also selected for observation and guidance. 
“red modified courses. 
SI 
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All students who elect any further science are permitted to take 
the first term of any science. These first terms of science contain 
what we believe to be basic curricular materials for all students. 


Thereafter, on the basis of their I.Q., their work in genera] science, E 


; ta 
in mathematics, in the first term of the specific science course, sty. 


dents are recommended either fðr the college preparatory course op | 


the non-college course. Thus a program of science through four 
years may be diagrammed as follows: : 


Special General 
Laboratory and College Non-College 
Work Courses Courses 
Guidance 
1 
2 | 
Guidance Guidance 
1 $ 





f 

may; 0 

EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. All ao 
course participate in the extracurricular activities, W 1C 


ring 
Laboratory Technicians Club, th 


e Chemists, the pppn pio-Arts 
the Science Radio Work Shop, the Photography Club, Jour- 


gence J 
Club, the Curators Club (The Science Museum), the Sci pemisttY 


nal, the Gardening Club and such service groups 4s A 7 io Vien 
Laboratory Squad, the Biology Laboratory Squad, a ia which f 
Aid Squads. These activities are distinct from th ve, t h ¢ 
students who will become science specialists particip - à we years 
latter also take leadership in club activities. After 
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TRIPLE-TRACK CURRICULyy 


special training, these ie 
recently formed Science an = 

of students with the highest E a 
ties in science and mathematics, = 
or have already’ served, apprentices 
laboratory. N 


ics Honor Society, composed 
iann aih with special abili- 
hip rence students will serve, 

n an industrial or college 


STUDENT CONTRIBUTIONS. This practi 

special training has worked well. Some tence 
of their contributions in professiona] scientific Fon Mr short notes 
won a good number of honors in presenting Kea S : others have 
congresses, etc. Best of all, many of them have ions da exhibits, 
munity and school in activities which include the _ their com- 
distribution of living materials, carrying on programs a and 
and campaigns concerned with various aspects of ae Pee: 
number worked in laboratories during the war, some of the good 
ing, in a minor way of course, with the atomic bomb nisi. These 


| Special students not only have certain required activities and skills 


which they need master but also have requ; 
ii equ 
high school level. quired reading above the 


mer a ON-COLLEGE STUDENT. It might be imagined that, 
i plite h ae is considered non-college material, it would be well 
foie, re in a non-college group in the first term of any science 
show that s = ia do not hold as a general practice. First, the data 
Work in Wir og who do poor work in biology 1 may not do poor 
always clea istry 1 or vice versa. The reasons for this are not 
r. Secondly, placing students in special courses is a prob- 
the plan outlined above, we have the data 
4 nd specific, for proper placement. 
ED 
fore k FOR IMPROVEMEN T. We have a long way to go be- 


, e are sati n i = 
Stage atisfied with this program. There are, even at this 


' Many ob 
ed; Stacles to its full realization. Even now we are en- 


In testi 

mee f np a ks efficiency of certain curricular revisions directed 
lems in mu nce around problems of living rather than around 

Dro, feel t h nt in subject matter, 
bein in other fan in science education, and for that matter 
ent o RE “ds, will move slowly until teachers begin to ex- 
Se scale to find the best ways to adapt education to 
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different ages, outlooks, abilities. Our present teaching is still far 


from that educational millenium. 
PAuL F. BRANDWEIN 


THE THINKING LABORATORY 


1. Babies are illogical; 
2. Nobody is despised who can manage a crocodile; 
3. Illogical persons are despised ; 

Therefore babies cannot manage crocodiles. 


Thus did Lewis Carroll in “Symbolic Logic” try to put ae | 


ry bones of reasoning. The premises in this 


glamorous flesh on the d 
they are after all verbal legerdemain. Log- 


sorites are amusing, but 


‘cians often assume a transfer of reasoning ability where none is ` 


Manipulating words, even though they are about 


likely to occur. 
hat ever-present Mortal Jones, is no guaran- 


crocodiles instead of t 


tee of ability to manipulate reality intelligently. That excessive 


verbalism is our bugaboo is obvious to anyone who attempts a seman- 
tic analysis of speeches or editorials. ‘To find the referents, the 
counterparts in reality, of many key words is almost impossible. — 
Most of us who have tried to teach pupils t 
included) have too often divorced thinking from reality. Sometimes 
our illustrations have come from textbooks; more often, from the 
newspaper. Both sources are too difficult at the beginning. We 


point to an error in reasoning, 
forget about it. So do our students. There has 


their own experiences. 
The mythical omniscient schoolboy can tell you, — 


that inductive reasoning is reasoning from the par 


general. Words, words, words. Most of the time he tapt 
what he’s talking about. Pity our less-t folk. 


been no tie-up wit 


for example, 


han-omniscient 10 


. atizes 

DRAMATIZE THINKING! I plead for teaching that as that 
thinking, that utilizes directly the experiences of thes g-Cucko™” 
aboratory—"? Clou soning 


converts the classroom into a thinking | 
Land of wordy ignorance, but a microcosm 
with classroom examples. If we impress s 
student examples, we can work for transfer t 
' Here follow several devices that concretize 
and fallacies by using the classroom as 4 laboratory 2” 
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‘ng re 
demonstrating * at with 


tudents on the 


utside- 
o the world OF" asses 





o think (the author- 


gleefully label it, tuck it away, amb 


r 
reasoning P ouden" 


Forest Hills High Schoo! oi 


a. 


4 


THE THINKING Lago habe — il 
as guinea pigs. They are sugg 


' , | esti 
ify them to his own Purposes. “e oniy pi Every teacher will mod- 


INDUCTIVE REASONIN 

five pieces of paper, each r G. *To teach inducti , 

over once and tear a hol oughly five inches squ ive reasoning take 

“How many holes will e along the fold Be are, Fold the first 
y Wi there be?” St . efore opening it ask 

Fold the second paper twice. udents will answer “One” 


T 
holes? Two. Fold the third t €ar another hole. “How many 


hree tim 
Cf ac e . 
last fold. “How many this time?” Some B- r a hole along the 
Ul guess “Three” 
E? >a 


few will correctly say, “Four.” 

, - Take th 

four times. Tear a hole along the last ld p piece. Fold it 
i w many holes?” 


This time most of the students wi 
° ° e S will co «tT ae 
out that this is inductive reasoning etal Eight” Point 


To impress upon them possible flaws in 
i : reasoni 
— = ae d but tear along the inner meme, Choy a + ast 
e dott ae sibe rm Pig Instead of eight, you'll iy ‘t 
facts !”” Tricky reaso ae Emp hasize : “be sure you have all the 
or false: date fe dan ning or drawing inferences from inad i 
Serous to our democracy, ee 


A similar d : 
ramatic device i 
stones, penni > Ta to take a dozen colore 
them one by a oe will do) and in view of the rig a 
o an empty box or glass. What conclusion = 


e drawn abo ; 
ut 
Pebbles only,” the pebbles and the box? “The box contains colored 


A vali ` 
thin ncaa He 
a white pebble : ion. But suppose the 
i ed into the box in place of one of ina = 
tom there. alization be sound? e colored. 


DEDY 
Al 
bles in VE RE 
s in ASONING. Make this statement: “All the peb- 


tion ; € «Pick j 
On ig not rawn about its col w out. What reasonable infer- 
Ot true, color? Suppose the initial generaliza- 


UPPose an 
t e 
Mother se generalization a ence be safely drawn? Why not? 
he ie e safely drawn? Why not? 


Ollege h ular deyi R 

f the cae I am indebt 

. City of N ed to Dr, A. Gordon Melvin of 
ew York, 
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THE SYLLOGISM. Use the pebbles to teach the syllogism : 
Major Premise—All the pebbles in the box are colored.. 
Minor Premise—This is a pebble from that box, 

Conclusion—This pebble is colored. 


But suppose the major premise is not true. Will the conclusion ` 


be true necessarily? Why not? Suppose the minor premise is un- 
true. Conclusion true? Suppose both the major and the minor 
premises are true, but the conclusion is stated, “This pebble js 
round.” Error? Where? After this, work for transfer. Examine 
advertising, political speeches, and columns in the newspaper, A sur- 
prisingly large number of arguments fall neatly into the syllogism, 
stated or implied. aii 
Where is the error in the following syllogism ? 
All fathers are decent and honest and hard-working. 


My candidate is a father. | 
My candidate is decent, honest, and hard-working. 


You can have a lot of fun analyzing political arguments and the . 
like, but you have built upon a sound foundation, grounded in- 


experience. F 
I am listing four typical fallacies in reasoning, with suggestions for 


teaching each in your thinking laboratory. 


FAULTY GENERALIZATION. Check your records in advance 
for two or more students born in the same month. Ask them in 
class for their month of birth. Your conclusion, “All students in 
this class were born in June,” will be challenged heatedly at once. 
From there to analysis of sweeping generalization 


creeds, nationalities is but a step. 


JUGGLING STATISTICS. Ask four students for their 28™ ee 
marks in history, the number of letters in their names, and the =e 
ber of times they attended the theater last week. Put these OF atk 
board. Inevitably some correlation will suggest itself, possibly be. 
the more you attend the theater the better your history mar ier 
Pupils will examine statistics a bit more carefully after such 
parent skullduggery. | 

haif 
FALSE ANALOGY. Select two boys of the same 48° and 
color. Elucidate the following points of similarity: 

a—Both are residents of Bay Ridge. 

+ b—Both are members of English 704L. 


3 
eii 


s about races, — 


4 
D 


4 


d 


|. yppRARY ORIENTATION 


MISTAKING THE CAUSE. From 






TO aed 
c—Both are 17 years old . 
d—Both have dark hair. 
e—Both rise in the morning at about 7:30 


t; therefore 7; 
a reliable inference? - 2 re Jim can, too, Why isn’t this 


to the following : your class draw facts similar 


Herb received a 95 in chemi | 
; stry la 
office after school and on Saimin st term. He worked in the post 


. 


Conclusion? He made a 95 for workine : 
rki 
too can make a 95 if you work in the m wa post office. You 


| USE THE CLASSROOM LABORATORY. A lively dramatic at 


tack will interest our students in reasoni 

: soning. After their i 
been aroused, keep after them in class. Never let a Easy ae = 
zation go unchallenged. Continue to use the classroom laboratory 
even after you have completed your unit. Thinking citiz 


bulwark against the forces th 
k at would enslave us 
Henry I. Curist or 


laboratory 
ens are our 
ep ‘em thinking! 
Fort Hamilton High School 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AND LIBRARY ORIENTATION 


Act 
Scene 1. The libra Uian "ow 
Fipa A librarian 
eg less receptive 
ix “On necessary for 
‘involving the use O 
cene 2. The school 


ry classroom. Time: not more than twenty 
is trying desperately to pour into some forty 
first-term minds all the information and in- 
the solution of some forty individual prob- 
f an assortment of library aids and materials. 
ing more than a Time: the rest of the same period, 
. 3 assignments) passis A less, after time for 
ie eh y-odd first ra ae i = has been deducted. Each one 
sie to complete ir 7 S of Scene 1 is trying, more or less des- 
on oduction” to one A e scant remaining time his assignment or 
ha minutes to Jo 3 rary tool or feature, A lucky few find two 
i nfortunate has around the library, even to get a book, The 
teede alog or tie, be break through the crowd milling about the 
trme, volume o = to wrest from someone already using it the 
Of a ten öcs ncyclopedia, (In the later instance the first 


at Own ; 
chful teache to defeat unless reinforcements in the shape 
* or librarian arrive.) 


$7 
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Scene 3. The English classroom. Time: —— hours later, 
or two consecutive days, respectively twenty- “tee an forty-eight 
hours later. The same first termers are cme Fo answers to their 
library problems, many of which are uninte igible, or at any rate 
unimportant, to anyone else in the class arene : the victim 
himself). The pupil tells what he found, rarely how he found it, and 


almost never what happiness or success may descend upon him and 


his classmates as a result of his having found it. 2. a3 
Epilogue. Three and one-half years later. A “review” lesson in 


an eighth term English class in anticipation of the library question 


which may appear in the English Four-Years Regents Examination, 


A few members of the class recall having been “introduced” to the 


library in their first term. Some have never been in the library since 


that day. A very few (the fortunate ones who have had somewhere 
along the line “library-minded” teachers or whose inborn curiosity. . 


or love of reading has driven them to self-education in the library) 
are able to answer with any degree of understanding the sample 
questions from previous Regents Examinations, But does it we 
if they cannot answer that question? It counts only five poi an 
sometimes a choice is permitted between the library question and one 
not demanding an acquaintance with libraries. : 3 
(Curtain—to indicate passing of time, too much time. ) 


Act II. The present 


rs 
Yesterday I went to an English classroom to talk = aod Wi 
about libraries. Before I reached the room, I had shu lene the 
because the eighth period on Friday is not usually = for some- 
most auspicious time for a first term class, certainly n ae wheel: 
one hitherto untested by the class to take over the ste t rewarding 
The unforeseen happened—the period was one of the nm aia tol the 
I have experienced; and, to quote the teacher, -i To wed was one 
class very obviously enjoyed their part. The plan va variations 0 
I have been testing, with variations, for two years, ; adapting learn- 
course being part of any trial-and-error procedure, s 
ing processes to the present group, in short of C 


nsidering pu 
rather than facts. 


: include: 
AIMS. A matter-of-fact statement of aims would o's! 
1. An appreciation of libraries in general. r ibrary, 2 
2. An understanding of the special purposes i b 
ways in which our library differs from others. 


58 


to the concepts usually associated with ind 





Baal 


‘ LIBRARY ORIENTATION 


to look for on your l 
efore using libraries 


ae Because 
schools all over Greater New York, nothin 

gard to previous acquaintance with libratie m The rah dy 
received in their use. One boy will Say that a school libra sa" 
collection of old textbooks; another will describe an Sverre ih 
cient present day elementary school library. Some will be well ac- 
quainted with their neighborhood public 


libraries: others ma 
, mints 3 y not 
know even the location of the building, In other words, in addition 


} vidual differences—intelli- 
gence, environment, interests, and so on—we have to consider in 


library orientation a broader group of differences. The degree of 
homogeneity, as a matter of fact, probably is greater for intelligence 
(the passing of an entrance examination is required for admission) 
and for interests (the curriculum is of a specialized type) than for 
understanding and skill in the use of libraries, 


LIBRARY LESSON, I 
those who already knew 
all must acquire at onc 
natural conversation ab 
“sinning of the perio 
Taries wil] 
Others who 
Westions. 


n order to lessen the possibility of boring 
a great many of the facts we used to think 
e my efforts are directed to keeping up a 
out libraries, telling the class openly at the 
d that those who are very familiar with li- 
have a chance to show off their knowledge and that. 
haven’t had so much experience will have'a chance to ask 
ofon, la course when there is danger of the discussion going 
to figure o Sent, I bring it back by leading questions, or if an attempt 
lead to ihe Some particular problem lasts too long, I may have to 
€sterd Solution, 
tion that ay, for example, when one boy volunteered the informa- 
tare h 'S uncle had a library of valuable first editions and other 
Collecti S, there wasn’t time to let him tell very much about the 
pT clasg k at difficulty was solved by the teacher who told me 
brar at she would ask him to write about it. Obviously, the 
g Persona] ts ve a genuine interest in the conversation and in 
Metin ha S that are contributed. 

'Plising side lights show up in the course of a s 
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of this type. One that comes to mind is the use of the word “cate, 


gorically” by the first termer who was trying to explain the under. 


lying purpose in any library’s plan for the arrangement of books, 


“Books are given class numbers so that they will be grouped cate. 


gorically.” 


FOLLOW-UP. A day or two after the period of conversation in 
the class room, the teacher brings the class to visit the library—ay 
unhurried visit when the pupil may do pretty much as he pleases, 
Spoon-feeding—the personally conducted tour where a whole class 


follows the librarian about the room—seems to me in direct contra- 
diction to the objective of developing self-reliance. The pupils, for 


this visit, have been given a mimeographed sheet which, I am carefut 
to explain, is not an assignment, but an aid in finding their way 
about our library. It includes a plan of the library with key points 
numbered and a corresponding list of numbers with spaces for nam- 
ing these points. The ten main Dewey classes are given with a 
column of Dewey numbers to be found in the library. The pupils 
understand that those experienced in the arrangement of libraries 
will need to locate only a few scattered class numbers to get a picture 
of the placement of the various groups, and those with less knowl- 
edge of classification will need to locate more numbers in order to 
get a better idea of the meaning of class numbers and the relation- 
ships revealed, as well as their position on our shelves. ; : : 

An atmosphere of informality and friendliness, a chance to rs 
for himself something he wants to find, an opportunity to brows 
and to take out books that have attracted him, and abov Seas 
pleasant and successful a visit that the desire to repeat it an Ee 
on finding out things for himself remains strong—these af 
library’s offerings on the altar of individual differences. 


| not 
POSTSCRIPT. An Epilogue in contrast to that of ape 
yet be added to Act II. However, the following may oH¢ his 
tions for continued consideration of the individual hi nglish 
toward the goal symbolized by the Library Question on schoo ithe 
Regents Examination. Fifteen years ago, in an upstate irty-tW? 
culmination of a course of library instruction covering "4° oral 
periods was an integrated project involving wW iready 
English, and library use. (I assume no credit for the p'an, art thos? 
operation when I arrived: later changes and addition 
60° 


" 
f ` 


e all so 


ritten Eng yyie f 





pıpBRARY ORIĘNTATION 


cessary library 
E r was one result, supplemented þ n tly by the pupil, a 
p d. Th ya bibliograph of all lib l 
sources used. e other result was a speech whi y ot all library 
ort of his work, a summary of his which might be a re- 
p -< subi s i Paper, or a discussion of 
phase of his subject. His English teacher, his oral Engl; one 
and the librarian attended the class sessions en PA apia. 
speeches were given. The speech teacher was, of me Big - = 
interested in oral presentation ; the English teacher. in ih , primarily 
the librarian, not only in the bibliography, but da in ein and 
and understanding revealed in the use of libraries liel arii 
; . ificat 
may be, and undoubtedly are being, used in other classes. One hikes 
at once of the social studies; in schools having integrated cours 
a core curriculum the applicati i =S OF 
-ria ne applications are readily apparent, - 
ia to . ee leading up to this final effort, there are sev- 
$ -o e a ans and some disagreement on which is most success- 
k eo 7 tk € pupils present widely divergent previous preparation, 
the kainiirondion ee of allowing for individual differences is 
i Oo á n 
ome class, The ny pe 4 tools as the need for their use arises in 
in the —_ alr P eg has the least skill is given the most time 
vee experienced Pel Pg assignment or, when necessary, by a 
IC tests may be used an or his teacher or the librarian. Diagnos- 
but until some libra Ww T there is sufficient background to test, 
ry skills have been acquired, the expense of 


tering the t 
, ests would be , EE 
gain, however, the undan considered prohibitive. 


Pupil t 
nd for hi 
‘id fi Farin om something he is seeking, guided, not by 
S interests ni €S are the ones he must know, but by the 
dividual as, S, background, and whatever else contributes 


leren 
ARGARET I Lim ces, 


Brooklyn Technical High School 


A? 


ying purpose must be to encourage the 


d 

y : 
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TEACHING GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY IN THE HISTORY CLASS 


. hole world a neighborhood” 
The airplane has made the wh HENRY A. 
È a West, so the airplane h 
the railroad has opened up our gie 
an the aerial gateways to the globe. And yet, as many a soldier 
Ey have complained, we continue to teach rowboat geography in an 


Sahl = bal geography books which have © f 
ir-Age World. The simplified glo i x 
mortem erite last two years leave us no excuse for this negligence, 


s l ducational need fo E 
RLD. “Perhaps the most crying e 7 
a hae unlearn, discard and forget the false pictures . . . created. 


by the ignorant use or misuse of World Maps (like the Mercator)” 


says Irving Fisher in the latest of these little books, “World Maps | 


d Globes.” How many of us were prepared for the global deci- 
an ; t us 
sions of our military strategists in the present war? How many of 


` us are prepared for the global decisions made at San Francisco? 


The military collaboration which has destroyed the Axis must be 


followed by the political and economic collaboration envisaged in the _ 


Atlantic Charter if we are to prevent World War Tit. The pera 
of the Big Five must be educated to accept the sacrifices an 


Woods 
responsibilities their governments have agreed on at Bretton | 


ual to 
and San Francisco. One way to do this is for n p ees 
help these peoples realize that the airplane has a pam 
between them, has increased their interrelations pas mete 
them One World! One World for education or , 


for worse. 


: : is, many, — | 
TWO SUGGESTIVE LESSONS. Though they realize this, 


ime to teach 

teachers wonder how they can find the means ak hs high 8 p 
the geographic implications of the One-World ini and isola- 
students who have already been misled by the he aie element2"Y 
tionist geography they were exposed to years nls $ 
school. With this in mind, the writer presen ppt Europë 
have been taught in a week to 5th and 6th = pa social 
history students. Of course, if and when = T= 
sequence is adopted more time will be a orl 

If time is limited, or if students have no yet 
as the Consolidated Vultee’s “Maps,” the R A 
may be omitted. 


e aeai 
und reading op 


€ 
Liars tten th 
Lessons 1-2—Maps Are 


I. “Because maps lie flat, they lie.” ea ae a 
globe must result in distortion. (This 


62 


ustrate 


i 





fiat! | 
why any attempt tO “icing 


Il. 


i. : 
J put because of this accuracy of dir 


wh : C 
tion of th enstruct a ch 


Lessons 
3-4 
Expla: The Airplane Shrinks the Globe, Turning Days Into Hours 


orange or rubber ball from 


i the mi i 
stretching the segmented ends.) middle toward the ends and then by 
A. If globes are Preferable, 


. A e 
B. What are the Possible distortions Wiha als piten 
. more convenient use o maps? (A; — the Price we 
tance.) Pi , shape, directi 


In what ways is the Mercator 


as maps? 
pay for the 
on and dis- 


map distorted? (In all ex 
ection, and si 
Still used 


cept direction, 
nee the distortions are 
Or navigation, for Which 


minimized near the equator, it is 
purpose it was invented in 1569.) 


A. Prove that it exaggerates the size of Greenland Canada and Siberi 
> IDET., 


(Compare Size ut Same areas on a globe and note that Greenland i 
stretched nine times to equal the area is 


of South America !) 

B. How does it make the U. S. appear isolated ? (Emphasizes the oceans 
rather than the lands nearby.) Ts our New England Coast closer to 
England or to the South American bulge? (A string on a giche will 
show that most parts of North and South America are nearer to 
Europe and to Africa, respectively, than they are to each other.) 

C. Why is it accurate near the equator? (Maps are always more ac- 
curate at the point of tangency of map and globe. Since the Mercator 
is a cylindrical projection it touches the globe at the equator.) 

What map do airlines usually use to indicate air-miles between places? 

(Polar Azimuthal since they give correct distances from the center of 

Projection.) 

A. Why do news 


: papers and bombardiers prefer perspective maps? (We 
find it easier 


to recognize areas when placed in perspective since our 
eyes are accustomed to see everything about us, except our feet, in 
Perspective—see book by Harrison and his maps in “Life.”) 


- Among the more well known maps, which have the least distortion 
in regard to: 


Direction (Mercator, Azimuthal, Gnomonic) 
istance (Azimuthal, Conic and Polyconic) 

Area (Goode and other Equal Area Maps) 

hee (Mercator near Equator, Lambert's Conformal) 
iddle Latitude Regicns (Conic Maps) | 
Olar Regions (Any Polar Map) 


me art indicating for various types of maps; deriva- 
ame; how it may be recognized; defects; merits, uses. 


ear ts our * 
g and Little pin est Big 


Five ally? (The USSR. since the 
lomed 


e Islands off Alaska are but land ¥4 mile apart.) 
ital, Chungking, of our furthest ally? (String 
nce by air miles is 6500 miles dead across the 
y train and ship it is 11,300 miles, a month- 
63 
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> ; ts months into da RE. D. Must the top of a ma 
long journey. Thus the airplane conver > days and daya balwave oa 
into hours! (Our Big Allies are only one day near!) ? an hs of PRAEAN have West Ateh aeath? Why does a subway map 
B. Prove that no spot on earth is more than two days from any other quest may have Australi ati SPESA pe? map of military con- 
fo) eg Rey A “Sr top. Why > 













y, Conclusion question, it Wide tot 


Spot. . . . shed . ma Ps ; . 53 aora apes hash Li does v Åi. i l 
C. A cargo plane can make 25 trips while a freighter m akes one, Li economic and social cooperation ... | Air-Age make World political 
Sig, aa as rics neces. | 


implications of this fact. T 


2 O catastrophe of an athe World y mat we are to avoid the 
II. Why is our military air transport based on Detroit when mal | Di 


PERE ET 
' FS; foe 


to the U.S.S.R.? Why did President Roosevelt send troop bys ; Selected References eeu eee 
and to Alaska? (Apply a string to the globe from N. Y. to E |, H. A. Bauer—Globes, Maps and Sp. ae al : k 


2, Chamberlain, J. F. and 


from N. Y. to Tokyo.) Ava 
A. What Great Circles appear on the globe? (Equa or 


1944. Chapter 1. 


Sa nd 
and m 
: J 


oy ay PPA 
5 ge Geography & Society, 













t : rT ¥ { d a bit tg 1 
What small circ.es appear on the globe? (The atitudes.) In tra- 3, Consolidated Vultee Air a so E- 
veling by air from New York to Athens why would you folk stand Them, 1944. Free ara aps and How To Under- 
Great Circle route rather than the 41 degree North I 4 Deetz and Adams—Elements of Map Projection 11 o . 





(Prove by using a string or curved ruler that the 
is shorter since it is a straight-line route.) Why is it cc 
that the distance from Berlin or Tokyo to San Francis 
equal to that from New York to Washington, D fe 
B. Which is closer to Africa, Maine or Florida? (Sti 


Survey. pe 

, Denoyer-Geppert Company—Teach 
f Š i dig + aA z 

6, Fisher, Irving and O. M. Miller— 
& Pearce, 1945. ENE E 

7. Greenwood, David—Down 


~=: >. Coast and Geodetic 


$ and Globes, Duell Sioan 
+ aaa 


* 
~ i} aS. 
be? 


own 





















A h “gt dE: Spr ae t ¢ ut tor E JETA e 
is.) Which is closer to South America, Canada House. 2 A EE rybody, Holiday 
zona, of course, or we wouldn't have asked!) 8. Greitzer, S. L.—Ele tary ’ oboarabi ma 
Tunisia from New York, east or southeast? (East, s 9. R. E. Harrison—“Look at th ae 

. a ae í "i oy 


Europe is to the North.) 


e mr 10. Life Magazine—Articles on N 
III. Projects: Make an airplane-distance map, indicating distances by air, of ini 


. New York Times “Maps | or n > J fi sh SA ai d ic $ E 1943. 


: ; 7 own ca e i Arer BORSE EEEE r 
ali the important capitals of the world from our own capital =e” — ckard, Overton and Wood—Our Air-Ano W jis 
the airline routes from New York to Paris, and from dain ork to | i. Sad Part I. a aai World, Macmillan, 1944, 
Chungking. : ein Iso 7 Consi Irwin—A tlas of Global Geo ra hy 
A. Why doesn’t the airplane follow the Great Circle route? Scab eRe i; M4. Van Zandt—T he Geography of ee ic = y 
consider convenience of constant direction, rhumb lines obtaina' ig tute, 1944. -fransport, Brookings Insti- 


Mercator map, weather conditions, refueling stations, etc. Ei E 
B. Why may we say that the airplane has leveled barriers like moun’ 


the point f Globe— preferab) . RS: 
IV. Where would you place the new center of the earth Bs reason in A piece of sin one removable from its base (cradle globe) 


Ya 


i s, transportation, population? (For E. x 

TIIA A ATA shoes KEN are ARAE from the Poie to aig l | pas map of the world 

or other places. Van Zandt says southern France, since major A 7 1 ME “pies of i AA Equidistant map of the world—see any aircraft com 

meet there.) es r-Age? l Grorcp L Of the above references, preferably No. 2, for each ask 

A. What hemispheres are the more important ones Ais, s UNN E 8 e 
(The Northern. Van Zandt speaks of a “Principal ©) center oys High Schoot 


as Sry 
consisting of the semi-sphere around southern Fanii rial activity) 
because it has 94% of the population, 98% of the ™ 


AP 
and 9/10 of the ice-free land area of the Earth.) ng that ne wh? LEA FOR THE MOVIES 






Mair E : i ted 1 Mere; : 

liticians incorrect 1n say! neglect | CI cial mot ; H . 

B. led perme SEM En oe trols the World? (THE ‘ia | tere $0 in. the — Picture has long been a crutch in education, 
the northern air-routes and sea-based aircraft whi A Olivi "Norable hives ing of English. Basil Rathbone has ren- 
nerable to attack from all sides.) from what it was es *& “Etha, Havilland Wee as the Duke in “My Last Duchess,” and 

C. How does the direction of travel an ee and vice A Ve have « Frome» ms and withers periodically as Mattie Silver 





nineteenth century? (Instead of east t 


aid about a) eortunately, once w i i 
now northeast or northwest.) Cut all, F y e have mentioned casting, 


o : 
r the most part, we have not incorporated 
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/ e . 
the motion picture into our curricular body proper. It remains still 


a crutch. 


True, film courses dot the high school map. In some few schoolg E 
which have the necessary sound equipment, as well as interested and 
trained personnel, the Hollywood film cuttings, prepared by the Com. ; 
mission on Human Relations of the Progressive Education Åssocia. ! 
tion and rented from the New York University Film Library, are’ 


used to promote discussion of human relations problems and to 
foster socially desirable attitudes. 


APPRECIATION. In others, equally few, special classes take Mo: 
tion Picture Appreciation. For the past five years, the English de- 


partment at Eastern District High School has offered such a course 


to its honor students, building on the premise that true appreciation 


means knowledge or understanding plus enjoyment. Following is a i 


list of the units studied : 
1. Value of the movies 
2. Shopping for films 
3. Types of the motion picture 
4. The story 
5. Acting 
6. Direction—dramatic and art 
7. Photography 
8. Sound; music 
9. Film reviewing 
10. The newsreel 
11. The documentary 
12. Propaganda 
13. Censorship 
14. Academy awards 
15. Humor 
16. Movie magazines f 
17. The validity and treatment of social problems in the movies 
18. Caricature vs. portrait 
19. Standards for films 


OUTCOMES. What have been the results? It can P 
fairly stated that the course has been, on the whole, not cane 
able, but profitable. Students have learned, and we hops ;minatio” 
ence is lasting, to select their film fare with greater discr d 


nly enjoy” 


anges 
and to see more in a film. They are alert to film sets p accept 
while just as ready as before to embrace escape, they „de thet di 


uncritically all treatment of social problems. They hav® 
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porhood theatres; they have vi 


per this: if motion picture appreciatio 


for the ordinary and even slow learner? 


t 
l shout dug t as 


2 


RY 


l 


, PATTERN IN TRIGONOMET 
i ovies: 
n silent movies; they have ate red film revivals in their neigh- 
Site : 
gest they have been enriched? nji OSSIS, Is it fatuous to sug- 


yALUE FOR ALL. The point, then, of long-faced paragraph one? 


i n has value for honor 
; stu- 
dents, does it not, in at least some of its phases, have similar value 


Sound social philosophy dictates, “Yes!” Training for citi i 
for critical thinking, for intelligent and creative ‘use of leisu Ta 
these are some of the avenues to which unit-study of iiou el 
kads. An art form which so closely and frequently touche “the 
lives and helps mold the attitudes of the students, which has odele 
we like it or not, so largely displaced the written word reves not be 
neglected. It is a motivation in itself. 

It has so proved itself in the writer’s ex 
karners, (The honor student, we are told 
from the others not in kind, but in degree.) 
the course of study as presented, to meet thei 


these children have shown themselves eager t 


about, go see, evaluate 
and 


and 


periences with these 
often enough, differs 


r needs and capacities, 
o read, write, and talk 
ol ai pone and further discuss motion pictures, Oral 
umi aan - speech work, co-operative group enterprises 
t teacher a5 es find them active participants, often surprising 

and themselves with their successes and advancement, 


€ owe it 
more about tod ourselves and our students to learn more and know 
art form. Let us, then, grant our own Academic 


' € l e— 
rriculum, Motion Picture—a respected place in the English 


Harry I, 
- Mir 
CUS Eastern District High School 


A PATTERN IN TRIGONOMETRY 


a Pre $ . 
ta “l0us issue of fligh Point 


s I pointed out how Geometry 


a seri 
Ume, SE to show iz of patterns or whole units. In this article 
for, Y can also Ow a very important topic in Plane Trigo- 
„ulas th be taught i — 
big at start weg SAt AS a unit. 


is fai, rt with « I refer to some twenty 
intai o Say that, in sin (x + y) and end with cos A — Cos B. 
8 way, one i Py Classes, they are developed in a most 

time, for a period lasting many weeks, 


With modifications in 
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Under such an atomistic treatment the student rarely sees the ip 


ter- 
relation of the parts in this group. 


THE INTRODUCTORY LESSON. However, this topic can be ’ 


taught as a unit in the following way. In an introductory Je ace 


the student is asked to compare the values of sin 50° with the Values 


‘of sin 40° and sin 10°. He soon realizes that the value of sin 50° 


is not equal to the sum of the values of sin 40° and sin 10°, The 


teacher then places the formula for sin (x + y) on the board and 
the student is asked to find the value of sin 50 by substituting 40° 
for x and 10° for y in the formula. To simplify the work the 
values of the functions are taken to the nearest tenth. The student 
is gratified when he compares the result he obtained with the value 
as given in the table. This simple substitution exercise is followed 
by two others involving the double or half angle formulas and some 
function of (x — y). The introductory lesson is summarized by 
having the student glance through all the formulas from sin (x + y) 
and ending with Cos A — Cos B, realizing that each formula can 
be determined in terms of others. Note that no formal proofs are 
attempted. 


FURTHER . DEVELOPMENT. The next two weeks ar ji 
voted to learning the formulas. This can be accomplished by pi 
- numerous substitution exercises of the type indicated 2 ae 
kind usually given in the Regents examination, During this p 


2x, tan 
the student can be asked to prove the formulas for the tan 4%, < 


i iginal exercises. 
(x + y), sin 2x and cos 2x, all as origina f 
After the student has obtained a good working Bori i 
formulas, the teacher can proceed with the e p 
formula for sin (x + y), etc. 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS PLAN. The advantages of 
cedure over the classical rigorous method are: one unit. 

1) It presents the student with the entire topic yt sale rable 

2) The approach is psychological. The student TUR hecome 
experience substituting in a formula so that this new 7, 

imple example., 
Í 3) The chad is the one that would be used in 
If a person has need for using mathematics 1n a va it. 
will seek the appropriate formula, and — „mula itself. 
instances he may not even be able to derive the 10 
68 


f these 


this pro” 


ca citatio" 
a 1ife-sitU e 


Well as ethical one 


e. etuatio™ 
life situ’ may 





to the students than does the classical treatment 
SAMUEL C. GREENFIELD - Stuyvesant High School 


PERSONAL DEMOCRACY, THE PRERE 
SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 


Much more progress undoubtedly will be made for intercultural 
democracy if there is education for personal democracy. Dislikes 
and hatreds of other groups of different religious and ethnic Origins, 
and prejudices against them by those 
from the undemocratic psychologies and philosophies of individuals 
everywhere. Individuals of one homogeneous group do not like 
members of their own group. Individuals dislike and hate others 
and have prejudices against them because all are living by an ego- 
centric or self-centered adjustment in their relations with their 
fellow men. All men have the same problem of adjustment to life 
and their fellowmen in an effort to attain integration of personality. 
Each of us has, or fears, real or fancied insecurity to our psychical 
and physical self. Burnham declares that integration is the chief 
am and task of life, but that the best kind, the most practical as 
» iS one on high levels of socially-centered co- 


QUISITE FOR 


Operation. 


INDIVIDUAL 1 
tegration usually 
of us seeks 
æ functioning 
“Atisfactions and 
wer, Wealth an 
aa and mul 
l 
by | IPS Outside one’s group. Feelings of insecurity are increased 
tors bs objective knowledge and by illogical thinking. These 
to cre lė course, operate among individuals of homogeneous groups 
Therese Sonal dislikes, 
Social = tis obligatory for those who wish to advance the cause 
al Outlook T to effect changes in the individual’s psycho- 
“pon individuals within his own group. Men need 
69 


NTEGRATION NOT ENOUGH. Individual in- 
however is of a low kind, of a self-centered nature. 
independent relations of others for our protection 
of personality, Necessarily to obtain independent 
Securities all of us compete against each other for 
d prestige. Obviously fears of insecurity are en- 
tiplied by fancied and real competition, and conflict 


of a different group, proceed | 
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arn that dislikes and prejudices are merely tin mechanisms | 
which they use as adjustments in avoiding and so ving piste eit 
conflict in their social relations. As men learn to a more ob- 
jectively and logically they will make right —" ) psychologi- 
cal interpretations of life situations and piae rig s reactions, A 
right psychological behavior is one which is in rai with objective 
knowledge, logical ‘thinking and ethical princip es, and integrates 
These require feelings of goodwill for 


. . . . ls. 
the individual on high leve i i e | 
others and an assurance that if one is so integrated no one can do 


to le 


him harm. Such integration will eliminate fear, the basis of dislike, | 


hatred and prejudice. 


VIOLATION OF DEMOCRACY. Broad social integration will 


not be possible, however, until men are educated to the belief that a 
dislike of any kind, in addition to being a form of mental and emo- 
tional instability, is also undemocratic. This is so, first, because it 
violates the principles of equality in society and consent of its mem- 
bers in the cooperation required to protect the r 
a dislike of another is undemocratic since one becomes autocratic, 
as witness, arresting officer, jury and judge of a person whom 


i i i i roperty. . 
; ferior or harmful to one’s personality or p i 
one considers in AR i. 


It is most unfair for one to dislike another person an £ the be- 
to exclusion from one’s life without knowing the ee tee tl to 
havior or standards of personality judged inferior or ^a à 


oneself. 


M uch good, of 


NEED FOR GREATER SOCIALIZATION. Gar ces 


course, can be achieved by emphasizing the princip t But mere 
of equality, liberty, justice and cooperation by npa “democratize 
emphasis is not enough. Education in school can n F. n the Ver 
the psychologies of individuals if the process ns i ‘onic efforts at 
process of education. Except for some recent emDr) ethods, chool 
socialization of the recitation and activity program jn e nd 
life does not bring children into contact with each roel ë 
problems of adjustment arise and no tramıng = “istent in a 
ment is possible. Children live in a self-centered ex inst €a pe 
learning their lessons individually and competing sa ends ere 
for success and approval. To educate for te ‘ng SC 
should work together in group and committee activ! 


and in after-school preparation. 
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~ gocialized methods of eq 


ights of all. Secondly, 


THE HOME MUST HELP. Such conditioning, 


Which ; 
jo cholo 


MOctacy 2 aD 

1 

W 
H. Bu 
Dan rnham “ 

` Ralph B Y York, ae Wholesome Personality,” D. Appleton and Com- 





js FOSTERING COMPETITION 


Ucation is n SOUNDI A change to more 


‘ectives Of education do not ar) m: enough, however. The ob- 
individually and socially the object of democratic integration, for 
independence, for a self-centered life = those of competition for 
basis. Each individual is urged t 
earn more in later life than his fellows, To th : 

in school and dig into books so that one need n ria advice to stay 
is added the injunction to Stay in school so fhe, ater dig in ditches 
capped in post-war competition for jobs, ‘Then one wont be handi- 
psychology is developed since competition for inde mh self-centered 
a sound goal of economic and political life. Stress ence is deemed 
independence and competition, competition against ih si economic 
the only means of national security only adds to ailem oe as 
of independence learned in the pre-school environment ied a 
home, Life in the school, its methods of instruction od i E oh, 
jectives of individual and national educatio hark 


} n condition individuals 
in an adherence to independent rather than cooperative psychologies 


of course, was 
s from his fel- 
wrong psychological inter- 
Objective and logical thinking can be 

parents are well adjusted, if by their 
that dislikes are low emotions, arbitrary 
here. teach children not to play the king in 
wer not to arbitrarily exclude others from their good 
Smet 11 As the home and school educates for demo- 
intercultura] a base will develop throughout society by 
ial ec islikes and prejudices will die out from lack of 
ames! ha =e Pport in the personal individual life. As William 
» Men should live by preferences and not by disdains. 


a prepared by man’s pure physical separatenes 

and his free will to make right or 
Pretations of life Situations, : 
couraged in the home if 
ction and precept they show 


and unfair, p 
š . arent 


cratic j 


ocrati . si - 
TUR Psychology is the prerequisite for social de- 


32, 
al gy. Nnesg 


5 “The . F" 
Raton i XXX Wholesome Personality and Democracy,” The _ 


* QUIN : (February 1940), 56-58. 
, Franklin K, Lane High School 
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ATTRACTIVE TEACHING 


Our 9B adjustments were assigned to me twice a week. I knew 


i I asked my principal to ] 
te me but one session. al et 
they a tage the building directly after lunch, combining the 
ile Lieg period with club period in a trip about the city, 


PLANNED VISITS. The first half of the term we concentrateq 
ubject, home economics, by visiting the finer shops, n MS 
aip h n to have them see the better wares in the “exclusive” 
my Pat me the awe the modest shopper has of these “swanky” 
shops to “ah d them to see the finest designs and quality of things | 
places. a develop their tastes and to raise their standards of 
for the rs hac I said, “The wheel of fortune is such that by the 
living. But "e ou might be able to buy these things and I 
time you a know where to look for what you may want.” I would 
want you dvance to the store, explain who we were, and ask for a 
write ma lways released the guide after twenty minutes. Then we 
ay ed on m own rambles. Since the attention span of the eh 
is short, I watched for the first sign of boredom and quickly herde 


the girls out. The guides subsequently received a letter of een A 
fom me. Moderately priced stores and public markets were o 


list, too. 


of the 
PLACES OF CULTURAL IN TEREST. _ The ae — r 
term will be devoted to places of cultural —, “ Neen 
Statue of Liberty, take the double ferry = - fpi 
Staten Island and from there to Brooklyn, a - Sane permits 
the-bus ride, visit the Planetarium, the zoo, i a 
some of the less frequented museums. an ~~ amit 
relationship of the places visited to our subject. . 
up by a different girl in her best way. 


t 
TOUR EXPERIENCES. Abraham & ian S he 
visited. The girls liked the Victorian Lanes. bare ge the | p 
areas around Essex market the girls were ee district ! 
They enjoyed window shopping in the we i onë shopkeeP®! 
Grand Street. They were so vocally depp House of the Yee 
vited them in. At Sloane’s the designer O as pased 0” 2 k ie 
took us through explaining that each room ~ aetna the p pi 
in Since You Went Away. At Black Star & aem onea ls 
angid the cuts and qualities of the pone tairs 
they saw that the precious stones held no ın 
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written 


„are many places one could manage to take a lar 
_ vided they had greater intelligence than m 


normal child a chance, too? 


called to the — 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT — 


mered silver, and Denmark. 


; They we 3 
the most precious of-the semi 


re told that the moonstone is 
us stones. The underground 


being conducted. 


NEED FOR MORE TOURS. it is no 
girls. Each is a problem, but I know th 
for them, both socially and educational] 
make these trips because my group w 


t easy to chaperon these 
ese trips have done much 
y. Itis true that I could 
as small. However, there 
ger’ group, pro- 
y 9B’s. I would like to 


continue the experiment, but with a better group. Why not give-the 


LILIAN LEON Junior High School 73, Brooklyn 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT, OCTOBER, 1945 
Senior High Schools 


3 Mar, 1945 Oct. 1945 GainorLoss % 
i neni 29,976 30,752 + 776 +2 
Fae ne 6,734 7,075 + 341 + 5 

en 28 20 — 8 —28 
co earn, ede 2,596 + 52 $2 
a nn, 6,199 6,632 + 433 +7 
Spanish aa 13,246 12,606 — 640 — 5 
or e 47,357 47,366 + 9 ie 
Gen, [ 35 21 — 14 —40 
SP 419 — 95 —18 
| 106,633 107,487 + 854 +1 
French Junior High Schools i 
German n 19,795 18,473 —1322 “= 6 
iebrey es 1,077 964 3118 —10 
lian 125 149 + 24 +19 
latin “3,093 2,857 — 236 —7 
| nish ~~ 2,236 1,676 — 560 —22 
". Lang 11,801 11,751 — 50 — 
es Hitec, ceiieaaiitiieeiiecaaes eames 
38,320 35,970 —2350 — 6 
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Mar. 1945 Oct. 1945 Gain or Loss % 
615 
French —————————————— z 
Hebrew —————-—— a 
Italian ——————-$__——— G 
Latin messeemeeceosoesmnmeeoenmnaeeeneemaenme D 
Spanish —— z 
Port.  meeeeesmeeommeosonroocosmeeenenoeraneneseneaeaenen i 
2,321 
Vocational Schools 
French 88 z a a 
German 54 > 
Italian 18 36 + ; 
Latin 72 73 $ r 
Port. 157. ~ Raz nze T 
Spanish 456 502 + 
845 704 — 141 7 
Totals Aq 
h 49,859 | 49,887 + 2. ee of 1% | 
aoe 7,865 8,085 + ae + ie 
sepa 28 20 at EAT. 
ei ei we nO 2781; s +. 112 [i b 
Tln. 9,310 9,709 + 399 eo 
Latin 15,554 14,449 m TUNA 
P s 192 49 — 14 meet 
Spanish 59,614 60,983 +130 + 
Gen, Lang cine 707 519 — = 
| Aaa RIEA — 1/20 of 1% 
145,798 146,482 + 684 k a 
Although there has been an increase in the enro 


° l : on 
modern languages, the total gain is rather — apres $ 
eth of one per cent. There are 146,482 students 


man 
classes. peen Spat 
e 
: increase is the On. hese 
gained 220 and Italian 399. The largest in - ea 


whe 
French shows an increase of only 28 students, 
112, All 


b 
ish,, which amounts to 1369. Hebrew grew DY l, but only 


languages show increases in the senior high schoo 

shows a rise in the junior high school. ied 
In fact, in the latter division there was aT a s 

guage enrollment of 6%. It must be poi ter of the juni 

there was a drop of % of 1% in the regis 

school, 
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ing of teachers. 


e-twentl- 
languag® 


sa lan” 

1 decline a A 
we powevet fry 
eE 





The decline în the voaa s uoo 


tional hich . 
primarily by the dropping of Beg tel language total was caused 
the schools because of th ian, , 

| ron a leave, 


ver two thousand to the grand 
THEODORE HUEBENER 


Acting Director of Foreign Languages 


Books 


Evaluation in Teacher Education, B 


. " Toyer and C. Robert Page. 
Prepared for the Committee on Teacher Educati ; . 
on Education, 1944, cation, American Council 


By Charles E. Prall and C Lesli | 
Prepared for the Commission on Teacher Education, Aei a 
on Education, 1944. 


These two books concern them 


the preparation, selection, and improvement of teachers. 
‘contributions made by members of the Commission on 


appointed by the American Council on Education, and co 
practices employed throughout th i ; 
The volume entitled Teacher Educa 
reviewed in a previous issue of “High Points.” 
n Me boa to find so comprehensive a treatment of teacher training 
a e eair in these two books. The programs of the different colleges 
hid on the cols that are set forth in these pages and the emphasis that is 
an in Te rig of evaluation and appraisal are excellent, for it is now 
worthwhile i. act that the training value in these programs is basic to any 
Firth heal mi Procedure in the proper selection of teachers, 
Teceive in a lon of teachers today, and in the preparation that they must 
are many im i : = meet properly the challenges faced by the teacher, there 
Ment, oe 3 crables that are as weighty as are measurements of achieve- 
minde dreus ce eonality, which should include qualities of tolerance, broad- 
fican orces -Peration and imagination, a degree of understanding of sig- 
Subject atte in the world, a knowledge of contemporary affairs, a grasp of 
ti are nio terms of integrated knowledge, and an ability to teach effec- 
Couns or hy : na of the qualities that a teacher, who is going to be 
dig” fo fae, as Instructor to his pupils, must possess. However, not 
i Aten d -h r „Studies have been made to evaluate the competence of can- 
acher Gers cuing positions through classroom studies, through student- 
alwaye E nd through follow-up tests given by examining boards, 
oh: ON, an sche been need for clear thinking in the matter of teacher 
Spegig “tives, is aking of necessity, has had to be developed in terms 
of tench Y when bodies have been appointed or assigned the 
definitely a Sive study of the Problem, that such objectives have as- 
“duate formulation and purpose. In such cases the in- 
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selves with the very important problem of 


They represent the 
ver the more recent 


tion in. Service was 


Cre 


kag | 


e absence = fos (temporarily ) in one of - 


Teacher Education, | 
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oseful reason and justification; in oth 
ork, New Jersey, and Michigan (where 
admission tests have been considered the equivalent of tests of potential a 
ness for teaching) confusion and wrong conclusions have resulted. j 
In Evaluation in Teacher Education, the work that has been done in th 
fields of selection, orientation, and guidance of teachers is analyzed; probiers 
óf general education, professional education, student teaching, follow-up 
growth of individual teachers in service, and evaluation of in-service pro! 
grams are considered at length. The authors summarize their concept } 
saying that “the good teacher (should) be fond of children and youth (an dD 
have an understanding of human growth and development, of the learnin 
process and of the techniques of evaluation; (he should) have a sound soak 
philosophy supported by conviction and knowledge; . . . be a good citizen of 
the school; . . - possess scholarship; . . . believe in the worth of his work.” 
the reports of the institutions studied 


Yet despite these worthy objectives, 

from coast to coast show that many of the professional training schools for 

teachers—whether normal schools or colleges—admit students whose only 
de satisfactory academic records during the 


qualification is that they have ma 
first two years rather than having evidenced an aptitude for teaching. 
One of the most ambitious programs in the training, selection, and im- 


provement of teachers is found in that carried out by the College of Educa- 
tion at Wayne University, Michigan. The university is part of the Detroit 
public school system and members of the education staff at the college are also 


supervisors in the Detroit school 
close tie-up between these two programs has made 
a more practical curriculum on the college level. 


given by Wayne University for those seeking to tea 
The report states that, “From each applicant the college obtains data relative 


‘to academic aptitude and achievement, physical and mental health, personality 
and professional promise. The American Council on Education Psycholog! 
Examination is used as the index of academic aptitude. Academic accomplish- 

ment is judged by performance on the Cooperative tests in English, Gene 


Culture, and Contemporary A dwriting Scale, the i” 
ford Achievement and Dictation T rds of a ner 
scholarship at the university. A genera speci 
of hearing and speech, an interview with a psychiatrist, a 
the Berneuter Personality Inventory provide data relative to phy fy are 
mental health, Ratings on personality and probable fitness 10T tean nicl 
obtained from six instructors, four public school principals, j where 
adviser in the student’s major field, an officer of a social agency Ore | 
student has given service, and, if possible, from a 
responsibility for taking all these tests, interviewing the 
doing whatever else may be required to complete the 4 
rests upon the student.” 
The reliability of some of these tests has b 
and intent of the university are evidence of an earnest € or sint A 
who are fit to teach, in terms of the objectives set down anea ioi gduca” 
from those who are merely seeking to find a job. The Sc 
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clusion of specific tests has had purp 
cases, such as some noted in New Y 


for better integration and 


A summary of the tests 
ch is quite revealing. 


ffairs, the Detroit Han 
ests in Spelling, and by reco 
1 physical examinations Ț i 

nd perio a and 


e atti 
een questioned, a i thos? 


s in their special subject matter areas. The 





BOOKS d 


| far as t 
goes- sO O set up lab i 
. o i 
and to offer counseling dea ay, for those wh 
o are deficient in 
speech 


€ to 
jems. In the latter r those w 
espect, the work Pan have marked personality prob- 





——— 


eneral impression of all ne - 
g students of this at this university confirms the . 


tors such as undesirable a probl i 
ean the sove cleaver fa sonality traits can ea to wit, that negative fac- 
As Wayi isetat or which fixed Sanda T easily determined than 
f 

strength and weakness k department Digorng Sr 
alë Sape T e jen a applicant in terms of a p rofile showing the 
waluations. In this i ede measurements y n - -maa acad- 

E e applicant js d eaching personali 

erior pros present nality 
a sup prospect, a good prospect, an Pe one of the following: 
Spect, a very doub l 
‘ tful 


prospect, or a prospect definitel 
‘ i i y not acc 
this profile is reliable in measuring the d ceptable. The college admits th 
results are found in th gree of acceptabili E 
; e extreme percentiles ility only where the 
At Ohio State University, those who conte 
are given atti i = 
k attitude tests which they score through c : 
eral results obtained by the cl omparisons with th 
i k ; class as a whole. Th P 
t rough disuso a aian ma A ese results are evaluated 
their responses without discussing them myin e class; individuals then rate 
versity strives to eliminate the element of e class, In this way the uni- 
igi might otherwise ensue. preparation! or. misrepresentation 
s is well-known to the i 
teachers in th : ee 
all of the colleges in the Metropoli eee E ee gpi 
Hist: kets tai politan area have definite speech 
t help train those seeking to teach peech departments 
dations are made to ch each. In some.of these colleges recommen- 
it is held, cannot meet rag the direction of their life work for those who 
College found that par er standards of the Board of Examiners Teachers 
in the School of aa =“ as 32 percent of the entering class of Freshmen 
have been ned bem ucation needed corrective training. Conferences that 
partments have bees een members of the Board of Examiners and these de- 
‘he study procee a helpful in the training and evaluating programs 
in iS Yok ESsaritially ie say that, “General education for prospective teach- 
ats, but it has iirerent from general education for all other college 
i business of th À special significance. In the eyes of the public, the 
a: the oilan: > schools is the transmission of the culture—culture, that 
bas that a cE mri of the word embracing the ‘activities, ideas, and 
” This tast D A has inherited from the past and has produced for 
i of Sadie oon responsibilities on the schools to work for the 
Preciati ation of habits COMENS (1) the acquisition of basic skills; (2) 
cat ) the EA (3) the cultivation of interests, sensitivity, and ap- 
; ' of attitudes T of knowledge and understanding; (5) the in- 
tintoys, © classified the 3 _ ideals, In whatever way these outcomes or 
adder Fe rom kindergarten | fact is that the schools face all of them con- 
°° com nds that fom through college. As one ascends the educational 
witation exity. At the asic tasks of general education change in degree 
tSo assumes ee level and for prospective teachers, general 
or he cea responsibil; importance because teachers, more than other 
ng the ity for transmitting the culture to youn l 
mselves good speci g e to young people 
od specimens of the culture.” 


plate teaching as a profession 


ny 
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no niques for evaluating the teachers’ un. 

The E jaar pee = have not kept Pace w A 
derstanding ee related to that phase of teacher training, T 
oe See EN, braska and Milwaukee State Teachers College have bee 
kair i ites intensively. Situational tests are growing in p 
Naa pr pall see d to in this volume, one of the best forms Of such 
Alt = n has been developed by the Harvard School of Education, | 
examinatio lays great stress on student teaching as part of education, 

The ila ae a this type of training are the reports that are required 
Among Tar training institutions. A number of these reports are set 
by the di = in the volume and in some cases represent very careful 
Fa na the use of observational guides by student teachers as 

ź ’ 


ith the 
he Uni. 
n study. 
opularity, 


tests of fitness are highly subjective and hence are open to challenge, Fur- 


thermore, the supervision of student teaching in many institutions, by per- 
’ 


ho do not work in the school systems involved, gives rise to another ` 
sons W 


i in this program. _ : 
seer sane for student teaching, as a part of teacher training, is thus 


described: “Students usually begin their work in the junior year by observ-. 


i their 
ing children and ciasses in the Matthew Whaley School accompanied by ! 
kam -ae i i he observation by asking questions 

i The supervisor may direct the ) 

plana. h forego asking questions so as 

ing things to look for, or she may > 
os P EBr s i d b seen and understood. ter 
i in later discussions what had been se 

oe tion, individual students spend regular per 
several weeks of group observa , They: bezin. tà belp Ue Ate 
gee S ~a TE i ieteiing and scoring tests, in 
in the preparation of class material, ina {= taa Be They 
recording anecdotes about different children, and 1 hawing difficulty, ited 
may do some work with a particular pupil who 1s h h the whole class. In 
roup of pupils who have a common problem, or = vd are preceded by 
oe case, these responsibilities are assumed gradua y adien and the supef- 
much planning between the student, the cooperating ach observing; the a 
visor. Moreover, throughout the program there is m she aupervist ad n 
ent teachers are observed by the cong eee ag TEA Follow the obs 
erences 

other student teachers. And there are con as x 
ion.” _" „graduate se a 
Bound reference is made to the desirability of De ect yes greater “fat 
students in colleges of education. Here is a A workshop a" um 
sideration and attention. The newer element oO roblems that have ść he 

for students to return to discuss with instructors, P that were learn? 

, : rom practices ʻa muc d 
or that are at variance in procedures f parr There is apers at 
college class room, are helpful to complete f value in training ing em 18° 

ive and take in such program that can be of v thods of treat 
i f er concepts and me nd in jon- 
cag CERP in S kane, in New York, ir tary ue bet” 
b > in po ; t sa u , u 
ing problems. In Denver, 1 ‘dered mos M F 
the nili of such an approach were an about 2 better ie on € 
naires have been circulated which ae bro me supervision. 
standing of what constitutes good teac om .. self-cvaluatio 
operation, on personal relationships, "7 these programs. 
a definite contribution to the purpose O 
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picture of an earnest effort mage 
out the country to prepare applican | 

The second volume entitled Teacher a ntelligently and 
with the imp rovement of teachers rather tence in Servi 
tion. The Commission on Teache “lo, with the qu 
groups ; these groups consulted Professional again 
training schools, and colleg Stic 


es located in 
Although the school’ system erent 


© teacher training institut; 
n - 
Sidra : & institutions through 


more thoroughly, 
ce concerns itself 
estion of prepara- 
worked through advisory 
in public school systems, 
sections of the country. 


The Art of Nursing. By Betty Quinn 


Wagner, M.A, RN. F. A. Davis 
Company, Philadelphia, 1945, 314 pp. 


When we speak of the art of livin 
receiving services in the 
human beings. It consists of 
rendering services with gener 


g we really mean the art of giving 
and daily routine of living and associating with 
the most simple pleasing ways and means of 
osity and understanding, and receiving such 
Services with graciousness and gratefulness, This art is the very essence of 
the rich satisfactions of “The Good Life.” And “The Good Life” is usually 
Understood to be the totality of numerous specific processes of living and 
ome complicated—but each one proceeding through 
cific technics characterized as arts when accompanied 
hy and skill. All this Mrs. Betty Quinn Wagner has 
The Art of Home Nursing. The very keynote of her 
quotation from Florence Nightingale: “Nursing is an 
made an art, it requires as exclusive a devotion, as 
ny painter’s work, for what is having to do with dead 


compared with having to do with the living body— 
rit.” 


Serving—some simple, s 
ân orderly series of spe 
With knowledge, sympat 
odied in her book, 
eme is Sounded in a 
tt, and if it is to be 
Preparation asa 

i ~ Or cold marble 
emple of God’s Spi 


t : ee that 
sacreq > true that no branch of the arts possesses in the same degr 


, that universality of kindliness as that a ka 

comforting suffering humanity. The parable 

this to be a truth. i 

Art of Home Nursing gives an overview 5 peal m 

from the beginning of time, in rendering i = old 

3 g. She writes, “Home Nursing is really . ET el 

tists, yp 0 it is; it began in the home and women proved to be rot al 

"Using L > Wagner then interprets the spirit and substance of prote ledge 

' Which through the advance of science, the accumulation of knowle 
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ealing and 

amaritan proves 

that Won iof The 
of ion have taken, 
arty ag 8 and healin 
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and the process of training, has been raised to the level of a Professio 
Professional nursing has contributed to the enrichment of home nursing an 
health conservation by the adaptation of its knowledge, technics and k. 
cedures to the requirements of the home. To this end many books on "ena 
nursing have been written, all serving their purpose in response to the mei 
of the group they serve. 

In this volume Mrs. Wagner has anticipated the wishes of certain grou 
whose members have long felt the need of a textbook of home meee 
presented in simple language, uncomplicated by unnecessary, and sotme 
confusing, medical and technical terms. Her purpose in writing The Art of 
Home Nursing has been to satisfy the needs of the average homemaker, the 


busy mother, members of families where the tasks of housekeeping and © 
earning a living are fatiguing, exacting, time absorbing. The subject matter 


has been selected and arranged to suit individual experiences, while technics 


and procedures have been geared to fit into the ways and means of the 


average American household. 
The values of The Art of Home Nursing as a classroom and teaching 
textbook cannot be overemphasized. It is recommended to teachers of adult 


classes and high school groups as a handbook of source material for lesson. 


plans and health conferences. The subject matter is divided into four units: 
I—The Art of Home Nursing; IJ]—Simple Technics in the Art of Home 


Nursing; III—Practical Procedures; IV—Prenatal and Child Care in Health: HA 
and Illness. Each chapter in the unit deals with a specific topic; each topic 
is introduced by a thought-provoking quotation which gives meaningfulness 


to the subject matter. There are twenty-three chapters, hence twenty-three 
topics. At the end of every chapter there are several proposed projects to be 
worked out by the pupils at home or in school. There is a wealth of refer- 
ence material throughout the book. 

The constant use of this text on home nursing is recommen 
important aid to the girls of high school age attending home nursing casa 
Especially is this true for Vocational High School pupils, of whose h ans 
and welfare the author has a special care and about whom she was thin 
when writing and arranging her material. | 

The immense value of this contribution as a textbo 
by one hundred and eighteen pen-and-ink drawings, 


ok is further enhan 
illustrating in @ 


cedures of home nursing, first aid; on care of the aged; care of mo ion 0 
infant; care of the run-about child and adolescent; on t f 
household utensils and furniture as nursing aids; on the effects O° 
community environment on health and family welfare. 
Mrs. Betty Wagner is a recognized authority on ho i muni 
attendant branches—child care, parent education, home 4 © 
giene. From a fund of wide and varied experiences gle to give t0 tS 
nursing, public health, and teaching, she has been enabled Nursi0- , 


and education gifts of great price in The Art of Home 
Mary SUTTON PHELAN 


home 
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Juvenile Delin 
A. H. LASS 


We cannot join with those of our critics who are attributing to 
the schools the current alarming rise in juvenile delinquency. That 
certain defects in Our present Programs contribute to those personal 
maladjustments which lead ultimately to juvenile delinquency can 
hardly be denied. More meani i 


more intimately geared to t 


quency 


Se, among others, would, at the very 
ti-social im 


pulses of the potential de- 
they might re-direct into more useful 


g channels, those energies which cannot 
rly expression except in acts of social 


least, act as a brake on the an 
linquent, or, quite Possibly, 
and personally more satisfyin 
now find significant or orde 
defiance and non-conformity, 
Let us be frank about it, . We share something of the blame for 
what is happening to our young people. But let us not, deeply con- 
scious as we are of our own imperfections, allow ourselves or others 
to believe that the schoo] alone can solve the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. The delinquent’s reaction to school is but a symptom 
of a much more deeply rooted and ramified illness. The school just 
happens to be the most convenient and most accessible symbol of 
constituted authority, of things as they are. And things as they are, 
are intolerable to the juvenile delinquent. 
The acts of vandalism 


and hoodlumism committed upon school prop- 
“ty and personne] ar 


€ not the whole story. It is easy to see them 
that Way. 
To look upon the school as the pivotal cause of juvenile de- 
linquency i 


i. IS a cruel and mischievous kind of obscurantism which 
Makes 9 c 


ha venient whipping boy of the school while it forestalls any 
Possibility of rationally viewing the problem for what it really is, 
cae” all the experts tell us, juvenile delinquency is a highly com- 
atte Phenomenon, The causes are many and they lie deep in such 
hood ag the child’s Parents, his home environment, his neighbor- 
Profo ji nends, his own intellectual and emotional make-up, the 
ton p: dislocation Senerated by the war. All these forces play 
0 make him what he is. If the school accepts the sole 

ne y, | the present wave of juvenile delinquency, it is 

ite me es monstrous arrogance, that these other influences have 

° effect on the life of the child 


That is why he revolts. ` 
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The juvenile delinquent is society's problem, He is warped, not 
only by the schools, but by the social and economic inequities which 


even he, with his limited understanding, can perceive because they 


come home so compellingly to him. The schools share with society 
in this corporate shame. But ours is not the sole—nor even the 


major share. 
We shall not arrive at a permanent solut 
merely by a proper allocation of guilt. Certainly, nothing fruitful 


will come of the school’s senseless and exclusive assumption of the 
onus. The waste and tragedy that is juvenile delinquency is a com- 
mentary on all of us—schools and society alike. The sooner we 
stop trying to pin this national disgrace on any one institution the 
sooner we shall begin working toward those physical and social con- 
ditions which will give the delinquent an even chance at success and 
satisfaction. A clean and decent home, a wholesome play life, the 
right to fun and a good time, parents who are not too overworked 
and underpaid or too unintelligent to give him the understanding 
and time he needs, an education that means something to him because 
it leads him somewhere, a society that has a place for him regardless 
of his race or color—these are some of the things we must give him. 
These are part of his heritage as a free American. © | 
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tion of this problem 


Adam in the Atom World—The 
Harvard Report* 


HYMAN ALPERN, Evander Childs High School 


\ 


The knives which struck Caesar were no more treacherous than the 
knives thrust into books by those who read them incompletely or 
with minds weighted with prejudice. President Conant, in his in- 
troductory remarks to the “Harvard Report”, foresees this (as what 
author does not?) and warns that “any judgment based on an incom- 
plete or fragmentary reading is not only unfair to the authors, but 
is almost certain to be false. The book must be taken as a unit.” A 
voice in the wilderness of criticism! . : 

And so it happens that this “report” or rather “book” has had an 


ey 


* A review of General Education in a Free Society. Report of the Harvard 
Committee, Paul H. Buck, Chairman. Harvard University Press. Cam- 
bridge, 1945. XIX-+267 pages, ." 


- 


‘| Schools and all the colleg 
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jucation. In Chapter IV we find the following thought-provoking 
ppservations—some old, some new, some acceptable, some disturbing : 


OoOo OOo 


ag ‘alism in education. It 
ommittee is not antagonistic ne eperialier’ aa 
ae with emphasis that general and rj pr e cheney edie 
be placed in competition with cach other. a Seager she = 
the committee, “general education should e - athe ssccesiiitns 
quate groundwork for the choice of a spec? A a » Tt does deplore 
the specialty can develop its fullest potentiant H i Five: of tedio i 
however, that specialization which is more P uc oan ea = 
cal narrow-mindedness rather than of comprehensive A. profesa &», 
and does plead for wise men as well as learned men. ; : r n- 
ally learned mathematician or mechanıc caii be VICHTIZA AY "i ac 
gogue; a culturally educated and wise mathematician 7 oni eek 13 
more likely to know a good man when he sees one. General educa- 
‘tions aim’ at the well-rounded development of the whole mamn, 
There is a frequent reminder that “gener al education is dis- 
tinguished from special education not by subject matter but in terms 
look, no matter what the field . . . all the courses, 


ethod and out i 
el all the wider activities, of the high school, should be thought 
Nevertheless it favors 


of as interdependent and equally honorable.” 
the three traditional areas of learning—natural science, social studies, 
and the humanities as best suited to contribute to “man’s corporate 
life, his inner vision and standards.” Specifically the committee rec- 
ommends that 50 per cent, or preferably 75 per cent, of secondary 
school courses be devoted to general education, while in college all 
students be required to take a minimum of six courses in this area. 
Of the six “at least one shall be in the humanities, one in the social. 
sciences, and one in the sciences.” In secondary schools the “core 

curriculum is to be built around a minimum of 8 of the 16 required 
units, 3 in English, 3 in sciences and mathematics, and 2 in the social 
studies. Itis recommended that these 8 units be spaced by means of 
half-courses over the 4 years of school rather than compressed into 


The Humanities in a World of Inhumanity 
gNGLISH. English is the central humanistic study. 

The most important aim in the teaching of ‘literature is to enable 
he student to gain direct access to the potentialities and norms of 
living aS they are presented to the mental eye by the best authors. 

Nothing less than the best practicable literature is good enough 
for school study. 

To the art and science of teaching English a middle-of-the-road 
policy is recommended. . 

Memorization of verse and prose is desirable. 

- raps — be cleared of unnecessary and unrewarding 
obstacles by abridgement and reflective editing. 

The study of literature is throughout the study of language. 
Instruction in language is a joint duty of all teachers. 


What can happen in the pupil depends 
t car very | is 

happening in the teacher. j a E upan viljad iis 
Speech comes before reading 'and writing. | 
English should be studied through all four ye 
not be a major or full-time subject in each 
«a pee an to be neither high learning nor high literature in 
per munication . . . the language of a businessman writing 
ki risp letter, of a scientist maki iti 
; Ing a report, of a citizen 


ng straight questi 
( ons, of human bei i 
Matter of common interest pings ne mois 


ars even though it 





: : FO 
2or 3. The “core” curriculum should be so designed as to foster in REIGN LA 
the student the ability “to think effectively, communicate thought, Ne of the ee PARRE The study of foreign languages can 
make relevant judgments, and discriminate among values.” % *PPortunities f rating, the most exciting and the most sober- 
A chapter of 73 pages (Chapter IV) is devoted to an elaboration | Fo, tes oa ve reflection that the humanities can offer 
of the general prescriptions for the secondary schools and another ln mparatively few . 


for whom foreign language is the open- 


led discus- tect mors and for whom it has both 


chapter of 70 pages (Chapter V) is given over to a detai 


. 4 op. On ; an explosi cecin}; 
sion of general education on the college level. The busy high ue time, eir English, it is essential mo = a disciplinary 
teacher should be required to read Chapter IV, or at least that ae A fore . e others it is a waste 
of it which deals with his specialty and, in addition, all of Chap tanisi “gn lan 


n. C educați Suage may be studied as a tool or 
Pecial ¢ on. Foreign language as 


II which treats of the philosophy underlying the theory of general 
x a 
n to eneral education. Tiin 


Or as a part of hu- 
a tool is more closely allied 


guage for general education 
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has two distinct stages (1) the realization that a is the 
skeleton of all speech and that words carry history wit them (the 
Copernican step), and (2) a deeper grasp of language in connection 
with literature and history. For the first stage the language should 
be begun in the 7th year. A relatively small number should continue 
with the second stage. d 

The languages to be learned as tools are German and Spanish ; ac 
humanistic training French and Latin. Russian and ancient Greek 
will be of value to those interested in literature or the social studies, _ 
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the problems and responsipi,: 

live = mP tney should á D y 
The social studies ş Sovern, 

; first tw hould Continue thr 

in the O years the Ough all four years, although 


Linked with the study of ot be half-courses. 


study of geography, erustal history should go the further 
A course dealing with the 

problems: Of Ameis Life) - am contemporary society (e.g. 

y Il stud culminate the social studies 
Nearly all students should 

he major constitutional Semen ka to read some of 

of Pitt, Burke, Lincoln, Wilson, and Roo in of the great speeches 
Teachers of the social studies are hte 

to enjoy the privileges of citizen orii 


; ship outside th 
carry on in the classroom the Spirit and practice 
cussion. 





natų 
sho 


THE ARTS. Instruction in the arts (music, painting, drawing, 
and modeling) should form a part of general education. 
The arts give a meaning to our heritage for those who might never ` 
gain an understanding of it through abstract concepts. : | 
The term, appreciation, “designed to mean something between ` 
understanding and feeling, mostly succeeds in conveying neither.” _ 


ey should be free 
e classroom, and to 
of inquiry and dis- 

Instruction in the arts consists of 3 phases—first the reception of 
heritage from the past, second the reaction of the individual , mind 
upon this heritage with a view to the enhancement of present ex- 
perience, third the opening of the eyes of the mind outward to the . 
universal realm of value. | S 


Science and Mathematics: 


Truth and the Truths 
SCIENCE. , Science instruction in 


general education should be 
Pilar» ive elements—the comparison 
r modes of thought, the comparison and 
vith ¢ . con- 
-> of the individual Sciences with one another, the relations of 

lence with its own past and with general human history, and of 
uence with problems of human society. 
ae the college level, virtually 
re to general education. 

Course in a particular scienc 
e does not reall 

of general education, eee Pee 


urs = o e : . 
iie > 1n general science in the 9th year and in general biology 





The arts contribute’ to a welding of human beings: whom other 
influences would pull apart. Individuals who differ in their in- 
tellectual abilities can all respond to the sensuous appeal of the arts. . 
_ For the purposes of general education in music the advantages of- . 
choral singing are obvious. | i all science teaching should be 

The practice of telling and even urging the pupil to be as creative . 
as possible must be deprecated. 7. 

The purposes of general instruction in the arts is to help the ~ 


student to bring to bear his aesthetic taste upon his daily living. 


| aling on are advisable. These might be followed by a course 
The Social Studies: Free Citizens Versus Intolerant Chauvinism ciples af dhe a Systematic presentation of basic concepts and prin- 


in- Physical sciences (i.e. physics, chemistry, geology, and 


The education which seeks to promote active, res onsible, and i f ; 
p P with general education aims. 


telligent citizenship is ordinarily general rather than special educa- — 


i MAT i 
tion. Ve HEMATIC ics intrinsic role i 
ae ee ae z ; ups of stu- | Sener . S. Mathematics has an important intrinsic role in 
Differentiation in teaching methods for different group undesir- | So education. It helps build some of the skills and comprehen- 


Qs that 


, dents may be desirable; differentiation in subject matter is 


, i 1 Make t i ay ee 
able. All pupils need that cultural literacy which springs only ae wy bab y little 7 effective individual, l | 
the study of history and all pupils need to understand the nat eh derive genui Ore than half the pupils enrolled in the 9th grade 


ne profit from substantial instruction in algebra or 


10 
| to master demonstrative geometry. 


Expected 
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iderable softening of instruction in algebra and demon- 
Ph apace to bring them within the compass of the mathe- 
matically inept, serves no useful purpose. 

To ni mathematically inept pupils in the Ah grade should be 
given elementary instruction in arithmetic and informal geometry, 
which should include guidance in the use of formulas, equations, 
graphs, and right-triangle trigonometry. . P 

When a student has reached his limit of tolerance in handling ab- 


stractions, his general education in mathematics must also come to | 
? 


an end. 


There is no better example of an abstract logical system within. the 


reach of secondary-school pupils than demonstrative geometry, 
To those who have mathematical aptitude should be given algebra, 
geometry and (instead of courses in solid geometry, trigonometry or 
advanced~algebra) an introductory survey of elementary trigonom- 
etry, statistics, precision of measurement, and the use of graphs. ' 


‘ 


Miscellaneous: Life Quotidian 


' Extra-curricular activities must be thought of, not as something 


apart from the classroom, but as an extension of it. Extra-curricu- 
lar activities are important for general education since they are’ the 
only truly identical experiences. i 

Some will learn manners by contagion from the established prac- 
tices of the school; others will have to be told the rules of polite 
behavior. 


Shop training is important for the general education of all. i It is 
particularly important for students who intend to go into scientilc 
_or technological work. 


Work experience is desirable for the maturing of a young person. 
It should be genuine, rather than made, work. 

Health education should be concerned with both the physical and 
the mental. Mental health has two forms—social adjustment and 
personal adjustment. . 


Evaluation i ° 


It is significant to note that as far as the public secondary school 
system of New York City is concerned the Harvard Report offers 


little that is novel. Nevertheless it is of value to us in that it giv° 
12 


/ 
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the imprimatur of Metin One 


‘on, confirms © our pj i 
ae Sccation S po ntention et da efforts in general edu- 
ng . r e chief problem is not i 
common undifferentiated lea A Or very al ia is not the 

iue to all of our fut ‘ings that wili b ents but the 
ji in defining and ure citizens eR € of unifying, cultural 

us n ars e i 
T iien afis schools aa nating Specific — i of further value 
f a general education n the community as an s äi- advocating the 
0 divi program, and of teach; sential concomitant 
—and every individual—throy, 7 ing the whole individual 

appeals and 


i gh multi 
proaches, making greater utilization ote pei 
modern devices that vitalize teaching ie 

Other strong features of the Re | 
i Port whi . 
teachers, whether a New York or dutahers te rý o value to all 
(1) The recognition that the college and the un; e following : 
fulfil their role in society without the cooperation y cannot 
school and that there must be intelligent inter-relatio e secondary 
high school teaching. ns of college and 


(2) The teacher’s importance and 
g : c prominence in the pro . 
general umita, The best way to infect the student with the a 
for intellectual integrity is to put hi with the zest 


m r 
selflessly devoted to the truth. . mer a teacher who is himself 


i: .. Few : ; 
indispensable a part as the inspi Persons in our society play so 


ring teacher. . ) 
a people get from a teacher ch aa than Pe Hh peo 
ar bene finally depends on the teacher's quality of mind and 
oie. r these excellent reasons they plead for “higher pay for 
9s & more widespread dedication to it, and a clearer recog- 


“on, that like the kingdom of heaven, it is a house of many man- 


Ri ; 
ns, each diferent, each honorable.” 
(3) The cou 


thing and sho oo admission that the schools cannot do every- 
for the i n tad be expected to shoulder the sole responsibility 
er educative a development and growth of the whole child. 
he Special Bir agencies and forces must not relinquish their share. 
wth of Niele responsibility of the schools is furthering the 
Mstance, Ctual abilities ; but in the sphere of moral instruction, 


€ school’s responsibility is less than that of the family, 


ing rigid pr approach which leads the authors to refrain from 
i psio ad mre for personality development; to favor the 
` a continuo Provement of adult education if education is really 
us process: and to approve some form of Federal 
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support of education to minimize the appalling differences in educa- 
tional opportunities. 

(5) The essential liberalism of the committee as revealed not only 
in their oft-repeated expression of belief in the dignity and mutual 
obligation of man, but in their wise and relevant interpretation of 
“liberal” education. They do not attempt to prescribe an arbitrary 
pattern of education for all schools, but advocate a golden mean that 
will take into Account the claims of tradition and the demands of 
modern life, and the variations among teachers as well as students, 
“The search for a sound general education,” they admit, “ts as vari- 
ous and unending as the search for the good society itself. There 
are many roads to Rome.” They advocate a common requirement 
but not a common way of carrying it out. They recognize that stu- 


dents are both united and divided; divided, as varying in gifts, 


interests, and hopes.” 
In spite of these and many other commendable features of the. 
Harvard Report, it has some shortcomings. Among them are the 


following : i 


EXTREME CAUTION. Even though President Conant assures us 


that the document is not based on compromise, the report is actually - 


a compromise between traditionalism and modernism, between the 
schools of Hutchins and Dewey, between vocationalism and human- 
ism. Instead of coming out flatfootedly for their proposed program 
of education they modestly assert that they are offering “nothing new 
and probably nothing controversial,” and in the main do not present 
sufficiently forceful argument nor convincing solution. 


| CONTRADICTION. They make an eloquent plea for generalizing 
culture, and yet, they do not include foreign languages in the “core 
curriculum.” At the same time they speak of foreign languages as 
an “insight into another culture,” and “the very stuff of the humani- 


= 9 


ties. 


CONFUSION. They give the erroneous impression that the core 


curriculum is tantamount to or at least productive of integration. 
To be sure they do advocate the stressing of interrelationships and 
they do propose a “core” around which it might be possible for the 
* various subjects to revolve. Actually, however, there is no proposal 


= eliminate or cut across subject boundaries nor to integrate oF 
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jon have already been realized, the aitns of general educa- 


oft-repeated in 
i for example, the com- 
day is less to know the 


tet -~ unsound demands of the colleges? 
USIO 
i N. l i i 
si sun, too Mia iS nothing new under the sun—true—and 
Of the Gheta perpetually renew itself or be no more. How 
ucation in a Free Society is new? It does 
Ower to renew—by questioning, by stimulat- 


tive, remedial programs. Itis the testament 


t has th 
i e 
ys? Oller P 
littel n ing construc 
tomm » Social 


l “mind 
th 7 ns sense ed professors, who possess both learning 
a 


nd file of he who will read it—the higher-ups as well 
: assroom teachers—will be amply rewarded. 
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A Democratic Philosophy of American 
Education—The Harvard Report 


’ FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Metropolitan Vocational High School 


The Harvard Report is extraordinary in several ways, but its inter- 
est for the high school educator depends mainly upon three con- 
siderations—the light it throws upon an evolving philosophy of 
American education, the psychological and methodological ‘problems 
suggested by the “seneralism versus specialism’ controversy, and 
the prestige value of Harvard debouchment into the field of second- 
ary education. The reviewers’ comments have ranged from fulsome 
to cynical. William H. Cowley, professor of education at Stanford 
University, thinks that “nothing published about American higher 


education in the twentieth century approaches the Harvard Report in | 


importance and potentiality.” While they see much good in the re- 
port, Irwin Edman of Columbia, speaks of “egregious truisms,” 


“yanilla-flavored homiletics,” and “banal good sense,” and F. O. | 


Matthiessen, another Harvard professor, remarks that “sf Harvard 
now wants to join America, one can only be grateful.’ The furor 


and soul-stirring caused by this $60,000 project are out of all pro- ` 


portion to the originality or profundity of the product, yet the re- 
statement of great truths by men of good will and good sense, 
sponsored by an ancient and honorable university, well deserves ac- 
claim, and certainly merits careful study and sober deliberation. Since 
the present writer spent eight delightful summers teaching at the 
Harvard School of Education and debating these very propositions 
with members of the faculty, two of whom are among the authors 
of this Report, and with whom I found myself in substantial agree- 
ment, this review must necessarily be based upon the same motives 
as those of the writers, primarily a deep interest in administering 
to the whole man. It will confine itself to those phases of the report 
that deal with secondary education. | 


* 


THE PROFESSORS LOOK AT EDUCATION. Since the pub- 


lication of the book many have been the expressions of surprise and l 


delight that a group of university professors—scientists, classicists: 
historians, philosophers—“a group of men whose lives had hitherto 
been devoted to university affairs should take great pains and Sp 





* A Review of the Harvard Report on General Education in a Free Society. 
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ae ei ee ee a = E 
much me mvestigating the current educational situation in the 


ynited States, and that they should come up with a document which 
uyepresents a unanimity of 


= j opinion not based on compromise between 
divergent views.” (President Conant in li a ira True, 
this is 4 8T atifying, confirmatory judgment, but at least the writers 
might have acknowledged that, in the secondary field, they were only 
trailing along with such recent masterly expressions he Education for 
All American Youth by the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association, and Youth and the Future by the 
| American Youth Commission of the American Council on Education. 
In fact, the Report is singularly lacking in bibliographical references 
in the areas of educational Philosophy, theory and practice. It is 


deplorable that the authors should have missed the opportunity to 


put their prestige to work by enabling their readers to. implement 
an essentially sound philosophy. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. As is bound to be true of all funda- 
mental treatises on education, the Report is an attempt to resolve 
the eternal dichotomies. Bertrand Russell, in his recently published 
A History of Western Philosophy, points out that “from 600 B.C. 
to the present day, philosophers have been dwided into those who 
wish to tighten social bonds and those who wish to relax them”? Tn- 
deed it is upon this thread that he strings his exposition of the long 
development in human thought. In his application, “every com- 
miniy ts exposed to two opposite dangers: ossification through too 
Poa ee = reverence for tradition, on the one hand; on the 
ith op i Px ution, or subjection to foreign conquest, through the 
Sema, an in rndualism and personal dependence that makes co- 
i- ye n In a review of Education for All American 
hie Lage am that the plans for secondary education must 
in dividu n ased upon a reconciliation of social cohesion with 
change se liberty, which break down into conservatism versus 
alitia, gimentation versus freedom, centralization versus decen- 
Points =; Ppa totalitarianism versus democracy. The Report itself 
minus long M udon minus freedom equals totalitarianism, freedom 
racy, lial a chaos, but that liberty plus loyalty equals democ- 
through hiat is makes me think of John Dewey, and I must leaf 
~> * 800d part of the book to find the paragraph about him, 


Prout 
b nklin J. Keller, 


er, 1945 “The Primacy of the Person.” High Points, Septem- 
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instead of using the index, which isn’t there.) The argument for a 
reconciliation of the claims of both heritage and change is a closely- 





knit, indeed fascinating exposition, achieving expression in some ` 


sentences well worth remembering. For instance, “As scholasticism 
runs the danger of becoming a system without vitality, so modernism 


runs the danger of achieving vitality without pattern.” “Students of | 


antiquity and of the middle ages can therefore rightly affirm that 


decisive truths about the human mind and its relation to the world > 


were laid hold of then, and yet agree that, when new application of 
these truths was made through a more scrupulous attention to 


facts, their whole implication and meaning were immensely enlarged, 


Modern civilization has seen this enlargement of meaning and pos- 


sibility; yet it is not a new civilization but the organic development | 


of an earlier civilization. The true task of education is therefore so 
to reconcile the sense of pattern and direction deriving from heritage 
with the sense of experiment and innovation deriving from science 


that they may exist fruitfully together, as in varying degrees they ' 
have never ceased to do throughout Western history.” “To the belief. 


in man’s dignity must be added the recognition of his duty to his 
fellowmen. Dignity does not rest on any man as being separate from 
all other beings, which he in any case cannot be, but springs from his 
common humanity and exist positively as he makes the common good 
his own.” | . 
_ It would have been useful to point out, to make emphatic for 
practicing schoolmen, that the ethics of idealism, the ethics of realism, 
the ethics of pragmatism, have in recent years agreed in accepting 
democracy as an optional arrangement for society. From the ancient 
beliefs have been extracted those elements that contribute to the 
dignity of man in a free society, and this democratic philosophy has 
given rise to democratic education. Perhaps this is the true philoso- 
phy. However, it must be pointed out, and more of this later, that in 
the educational process democracy does not start with the state but 


rather with an individual’s attitude toward his family, his com-. 


panions, his fellow-students, his fellow-workers, his employer, his 
employees, and gradually spreads out through his special interests to 
more general ones. Democracy is not something that can be blanketed 


over a group. It must rather be woven from the separate threads of 
individuality, 


THE SEARCH FOR UNITY. This is the everlasting quest, the 


onviction that Christianity 


| gctarian colleges still do, but public s 


| be expected to meet in mature life—health, voca 





| ging that what is common to modern knowledg 


int for life’ 
ind as a whole it mt no less for the individual than for 
í > ° a 7 i p ın no | . ° Py f i, 
‘atry- It is implied in treatises Sis e Jne a. gg a psy 
f trembling Leaves, Walter y . Recently, in The City 


i an Ti 
iquclear, a guide toward the w n Tilburg Clark devotes pages to the 


hole which i 
a 1s more than any sum we 
pave yet made of the parts, We seek the nuclear in ethics, in play, 


in study, in wor k. Yes, in work. The colleges used to find it in the 


3 &ave meaning and ultimate uni 
arts of the curriculum, indeed to the whole life of the in te 


cho 

recently “a second solution has been monet a AT fan Mbre 
penere culture as embodied in the great writings of the Euro, 7 
md American past.” This is the Great Book theory of Hutchin Bie 
st, John’s. A third solution “centers on contemporary life, and = 
ng aff the farma divisions of knowledge, tries to organize knowl- 
edge around actual problems and questions which young people may 


| 10 ; , 
issues, private standards, and the like” Finally, a4 pes 
solution sees in science and the scientific outlook this savin g unity, 
| e is not so much 
amy overall scheme as a habit of meeting problems in a detached, ex- 
perimental, observing spirit.” , 

All these solutions depend primarily upon the acquisition of knowl- 
me Sie focus upon an idea. They ignore the fundamentals of 
ities T i ell as the primary urges of life. As will be shown 
tude mki ne aa expresses a sympathetic and understanding atti- 
ton, but - the learning of a vocation and of specialism in educa- 

ie ch. no point does it indicate the possibility of attaining unity 
Point for l canon, 4 quite desirable and altogether feasible focal 
iistence : e and learning, especially in the light of the Report’s 
Rneral sub pon an interlacing relationship between vocational and 

jects, : 

e meet expresses this need for unity in forceful terms. “Thus 
ng, no ewer and must continue for some overall logtc, some 
May fy) i a broken frame within which both college and school 
MUSt bona, OF once diversifying and uniting tasks, This logic 
f mog, ae enough to embrace the actual richness and variegation 

tom ern life—the = s r 
bles richness partly, if not wholly, deflected in the 
"ough 2 of our present educational system, It must also be strong 
Ive goal and direction to this system—something much 
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less clear at present. It is evidently to be looked for in i character 
of Amercan society, a society not wholly of the new wor d since it 
came from the old, not wholly given to innovation since it acknowl- 
edges certain fixed beliefs, not even wholly a law unto itself since 
there are principles above the state. This logic must further embody 
certain intangibles in the American spirit, im particular, perhaps, in 
the ideal of cooperation on the level of action irrespective of agree- 
ment on ultimates—which is to say, belief in the worth and meaning 
of the human spirit, however one may understand it. Such a belief 
rests on that hard but very great thing, tolerance not from absence 
of standards but through possession of them.” . . 

Speaking of a man without standards, Sir Richard Livingstone, 
in On Education, quotes Plato and makes a comment: “Such a man’s 


life is subject to no order or restraint, and he has no wish to change ` 


an existence which he calls pleasant, free and happy.” But, says 
Livingstone, of all lives the life without standards is the most ignoble 
and barren, sweet in the mouth but bitter in the belly. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. The question of the nation and 
age, say the authors, is: How can general education be so adapted 
to different ages and, above all, differing abilities and outlooks, that 
it can appeal deeply to each, yet remain in goal and essential teaching 
the same for all? Their answer is, in totality, satisfactory, but it is 
hesitant and never emphasizes the one key word, interest. Take the 
following phrases and sentences. Do they not add up to interest, and 
again, interest, and once again, interest? “For better guidance and 
testing are clearly a first necessity. . . . Again, the relationship of 
special to general education needs far more thought... . They must 
make increasing use of what appeals directly to the senses and clothe 
ideas with warmth—movies, singing, plays—yet never to the neglect 
of reading and discussion. ... Again, since the whole rise of voca- 
tional and manual courses has come about not primarily to tram 
young people for jobs but as a means of reaching them through what 
they respect and think real,.the carrying over of general education 
into these subjects has special importance, Students whom ideas will 
hardly touch will yet feel them in more specific forms—mathematics 
when it turns up in some mechanical task, history when tt touches 
some trade, design when it is part of making, and speech and clear- 
ness of mind running through all. Hence follows the need already 
ie for devoted and broadly educated teachers of these sub-. 


should strive to enrich society by free 
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ths, who will teach them these 
a that one of the challenges 
she SENSE of connection betwee 
wills will be enlisted for wha 
pis point more importance t 
gion” 

“There exists no one body of ‘knowled 
struction equally valid for every part 





higher ends in view. ... It has been 
of our age is so to rouse in students 
Hry and day-to-day action that their 

“ir minds accept, and for none has 
han for those who see life primarily as 


ge, no single system of in- 
of it.” “General education 

Soe gifts? ng the full scope of people's 
nati i 


Well, here is where this review becomes tendentious. The fore- 
going quotations are acceptable criteria for sound education, for 
sound general education, However, the report does not carry them 
to the logical conclusion, It compares general education to the trunk 
of a tree from which branches, representing specialism, go off at 
different heights, at high school or junior college or college or 
graduate school. This is an inverted view of interest which is in- 
herent in the child during his earliest school days and which should 
be nurtured at every age so that general education will adhere to it. 
The school may have available and the teachers have in mind a broad 
feld of ideas that comprise general education, but the pupil will take 
mto his mind only those ideas in which he is interested. The Report 
quotes Alfred North Whitehead as Saying that a student should not 
be taught more than he can think about. Certainly he does not think 
about anything in which he is not interested. 
we rm adopts a better figure when it speaks of general educa- 
whe e — level as being like the palm of a hand, the five 
af uh Ww ich are so many kinds of special interests—mathematics 
its tn ce, literature and language, society and social studies, the 
st a These fingers would stretch for all beyond the 
hint “ae =i and all would follow one or more than one. At some 
chool tha work comes to take tts place, for some, as a part of high 
tier 4 i would be, logically, yet a sixth finger. All, then, what- 
th mm intentions, would have the binding experience of 
Tis 5 et ety and all would follow some field of special interest.” 
retested ; ing the cart before the horse. It assumes that all are 

s is n the common core and therefore will work hard at it. 
hance a actly what does not happen. However, give each one a 
tithes a i at his special interest and, as these special interests 

°F coalesce, the common core will emerge. This is what 
9) 
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vocational education does. This is “enriching society by freeing the’ 
full scope of people’s native gifts.” 


VOCATIONAL AND LIBERAL EDUCATION. The Harvard: 


Report has the distinction of being the first work of its kind, emanat- . 


ing from a group of college professors concerned almost wholly with 
general education, to deal realistically with the relationship of voca- 
tional to general education and to see them as complementary phases 


of the full development of the individual. It recognizes that special- ` 


ism is necessary, that the aim of education should be to prepare an 


individual to become an expert both in some particular vocation’ or — 


art and in the general art of the free man and the citizen. “4 general 
education is distinguished from special education, not by subject 


matter, but in terms of method and outlook, no matter what the 
field.” This matter of method and outlook supplies the cue. Somehow | 


or other, despite all the authors’ sympathy and understanding for 
the educational value of the vocations, it never comes forth boldly 
to proclaim that education based upon the vocations, shot through 
with all associated values, may, for a large proportion of the popula- 
tion, be the best kind of general education. Yet, again and again they. 


` stand high on their toes almost tall enough—but not quite—to reach ` 


the golden fruit. “A young man who has been nourished with ideas 
exclusively will be tempted by the sin of intellectual pride, thinking 


himself capable of dealing with any problems, independently of ex- 


perience. When he later comes into contact with things, he will 
stumble or perhaps in self-defense withdraw into sterile cleverness. 
As we have seen, the aptitude of making relevant judgments cannot 
be developed by theoretical teaching; being an art, it comes from 
example, practice, and habituation.” It is in this very art of making 
relevant judgments, in solving problems, in effective thinking, that 
vocational education can develop those traits of mind so often missed 
by general education, as usually provided. , l 

In discussing areas of knowledge the Report emphasizes the im- 
portance of dividing them in terms of methods of knowledge. For 
instance, the natural sciences described, analyzed, and explained ; the 
humanities appraised, judged, and criticized, In the first, a statement 
is judged as true or false; in the second, a result is judged as good 
_ or bad, However, it should be pointed out that in the vocations there 
is a combination of analysis and evaluation altogether relevant to life. 
AEk must be correct and must be useful, It must be useful t° 


make for education in almost any 


translated 
vision and 


HARVARD REPORT AA 
people. It must have ya 
hile the 

Pass 7 a Professors would not approve that kind of 
ih —s dee ib is that usually there is a flow of ideas 
leas seep T papin, is not related to any of the real 

; _ Onal education is a succession of skills, of 
ways of acting, of living in a realistic milieu, all of which, in totality, 


= off the springs of interest and quicken the struggle toward a 
goal. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ATTRACTIV 
- E 
Report is shot through with peda TEACHING. The 


7 7 gogical wisdom. When the logical 
going becomes rough and the practical outcome dubious, the a 
fall back on those verities of the teacher-student contact that 


kind of curriculum, For instance, 
way to infect the student with a 
o put him near a teacher who is 
truth; so that a spark from the 
ross the desk into the classroom, 
me of intellectual integrity, which 


“Rather, we assert that the best 
gest for intellectual integrity is t 
himself selflessly devoted to the 
teacher will, so to speak, leap ac 
kindle within the student the fla 


will thereafter sustain itself.” Or again, “None the less the main 


weight of the task of induction into language falls on the English 
teacher, What can happen in the pupil depends very largely upon 
what is happening in the teacher. I f he ts uncharged with crisp mean- 
ings, little is likely to be induced in his hearers; hence, of course 
most of our educational world.” 
k; os not too much to say that this infectiousness and these crisp 
ea find much more fertile ground in vocational schools. The 

Pia teacher meets the interested student and the techniques of 
ka sane unexpectedly crisp meanings. It is much easier to 
E ractively in a meaningful life situation than in the barren- 

S of artificially colored academicism. 


T 

= FREE CITIZEN AND THE COMPETENT WORKER. 
with the Re 

ne gen 

Wholehe 

0 


educati 


, z - ; a" « 


lue. It must serve humanity. It, too, is , 


port itself, this review is fervently for outstandingly 
eral education. It is for the dignity of the whole man. It is 
artedly for the Harvard Report in spirit and for the kind 
on that would result if its philosophy were intelligently 
into practice, The strength of the Report lies in its broad 
deep insight, Its weakness lies in its lack of realistic 
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; 
ithin sufficient elaboration, . 


implementation, of passing reference W1 


n some instances, omission of vital el 
t is easy to illustrate: . 
r nine units of general -education 
eral education. In fact, 1t only con- 
ty of schools that are doing 


al factors as interest, indi- 


d i ements in a consistent 
` and, 1 
educational program. I 

The presentation of eight O 
material does not guarantee general =~ 
frms in their placidity the vast majori 


just this to the utter neglect of such vit 
vidual differences, individual programming, special education, and 


so on. The presentation of instructional material is subordinate to 
the whole vocational and educational guidance program, which is 


paramount. 
To assume that vocational edu 


the period during which general e 
to miss the importance of so 
outcome. | 

Again, the ass 
can be dressed up so as to appeal to the mo 
ically-sensitive, and to the mechanically-gifted is to reverse the whole 
learning process. The primary interest is in mechanics and aesthetics 
and out of such interests must develop the importance of general 


education. 


ducation is taken care of is wholly 


One reviewer proclaims, “If its sensible suggestions are followed, 
American education can regain direction, discard the bickering and 


confusion of recent years and help maintain a dynamic democracy 
in a world at peace. The Harvard Committees Report shows how 
these goals can be attained.” The Report does nothing of the kind. It 
does not reckon with the spirit of administrators who through 
traditional ratings, inflexible programs, unsympathetic attitudes, or 
undemocratic philosophy, make a realization of the aims of both 
general and special education impossible. In fact, the Harvard pro- 
fessors seem never to come to grips with the grim realities that face 
the secondary school teacher and administrator. Some of us have 
tried to face them. At Metropolitan we combine vocational with 
general education culminating not only in job proficiency but in suf- 
omen a general education to qualify the student for college 

— is through individual guidance and programming. 


How we do it is another story, most of which is not in the Harvard 


Report. " 


The Report will undoubtedly be of much practical value to Har- | 


=j and other colleges. It is an extremely valuable document ahd 


cation should come at the end of — 
und method and of a well-balanced - 


umption that general education instructional material - 
tor-minded, the aesthet-- 
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deserves the most assiduous study, It will stimulate the thinking of 
high school educators, but in no sense will it solve their problems or 
formulate their programs. The professors know what high school 
education ought to do but not how to do it. If my friends Ulich and 
Rulon of the Committee, and Francis Spaulding, along with the 
other members of the Harvard School of Education, would get to- 
ether and synthesize General Education in a Free Society with 
Education for All American Youth and Youth and the Future they 
might well produce the most exciting work (for 1946, let iis: say ) 
on American secondary education. i 


~ 


Foreign Languages and the 
- Harvard Report 


THEODORE HUEBENER 
Acting Director of Foreign Languages 


Coming as it does at the beginning of a crucial period, the Harvard 
Report is being read and studied with a keenness of interest which 
few educational documents in recent years have enjoyed. Its gracious 
and polished style makes it pleasant reading. In fact, it is rather a 
a | essay than a report, in the accepted sense, on a technicai 


The first two chapters present an interesting and clear-sighted 


analysis of the expansion of the high school and college during the 


7 ean yan and offer penetrating comments on several of the 
a ft of our huge educational structure. They deplore the 
et oll ia inherent in the multiplicity of courses in the 
ia iianda S ak: ool whose curriculum has been “widened to include 
that deant atered-down versions” of academic subjects. They feel 

Pite all recent adaptations and adjustments very little has 


een d . . 
one to provide a suitable education for the slow pupil. 


WORTH. l 

ire = ae IDEALS. The ideals they set up for the school 

object to ht ‘ they are feasible; they are acceptable. No one can 

man wh ji atement that education aims at “the good man,” “the 

man who i. rssesses an inner integration, poise and firmness,” the 

to be tn i universal in his motives and sympathies.” The student 
Sat to think effectively, to communicate thought, to make 
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relevant judgments, to discriminate among values.” They conclude 
“that the aim of education should be to prepare an individual to 
become an expert both in some particular vocation or art and in the 
general art of the free man, and the citizen.” - 

And what do the Harvard savants suggest for the attainment of 
their ideal? i l 

Mirabile dictu, “a core of common studies strengthened by more 
advanced work,” the said core to consist of three units of English, 
three of science and mathematics and two of social studies. 


A SERIOUS OMISSION. The language teacher who has read 


with hearty approval the fine statements about humanistic values . 


expects the Committee to recommend a rich cultural program. What 
is his dismay to find that foreign languages are not even mentioned’ 
in the core, but are considered merely an adjunct to English. The 
“prime function” of language teaching “ts not to give a practical 
command of the new language; on the contrary, it is to illuminate 
English!” 


LANGUAGES AND ENGLISH. Equally appalling are some 
other startling statements: The aim of foreign language teaching 
“is not to give a practical command of the new language,” but to im- 


prove one’s English. “There is no better practice in reading or in ~ 


writing English than translation.” Those who have need of a foreign 
language for research can get it in intensive summer courses (still 
to be organized). German and Spanish are “largely” tool subjects, 
German being unique for sciences, Spanish for South American 
trade. French and Latin are desirable because they “illuminate” 


English syntax, for which reason they should be taught in the seventh - 


and eighth grades. The chief difficulty in teaching language is to get 
the student to appreciate the meaningness of foreign words and 
idioms in their relationship to English (a “Copernican step”). Only 
a “comparatively few,’ who can profit by it, should go on with 
language study. Two other languages should be taught, ancient Greek 
and modern Russian—the latter “in the last years of (high) school.” 
Finally, as a possible solution, experimentation with “general lan- 
guage” is recommended. “Jf it survives it may well become the core 
of English teaching in the first year of high school.” 


l 


eee BACKGROUND. With all due respect to the scholar- 


- larger school systems. After all, before one can 
mendations for any activity, 


by £ 
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ship, — and lofty ideas of the members of the Committee, one 
cannot nep expressing amazement at their evident lack of acquaint- 
ance with a number of basic, practical aspects of a number of educa- 
tional aloes Confining oneself to the’ section on foreign languages 
a reader 1s compelled to inquire whether its author consulted the 
Modern Language Study, scanned the more recent writings of some 
of our language specialists, or examined the syllabi of any of our 
make effective recom- 


ons One must carefully evaluate its philoso- 
phy, objectives, procedures, and results. This has not been done in 


the case of foreign languages. The ve 

. ry names of the languages 
generally taught have not been enumerated. No reason is vives for 
the complete omission of Italian and Portuguese. _ 


DOGMATIC ASSERTIONS. The several ‘peculiar ideas of the 
Committee—tforeign languages are studied to illuminate the ver- 
nacular ; general language should become the core of first year Eng- 
lish; German and Spanish are largely tools; scene few 
should “press on to a firm and fruitful grasp of language”: tral E 
for tool use and for cultural ends are severely distinct—are all tated 
dogmatically without reference to contemporary conditions, Th 

acceptance of the reading aim, the experimentation with eneral l ‘ 
guage, the evaluation of the A.S.T.P., the large Preteen 


com s E3 a 5 
‘ommunities in metropolitan areas, the language demands of the war 


ee ee UNRRA, administration, etc.), the Good Neigh- 

E Mjaa these significant factors are not discussed. 

Mir. aarp me this section of 7 pages on “Foreign Language” so 

inom a it offers little because of a lack of information. It 

Benity for ¢ » 1t 1S not particularly critical. It provides a place of 
* toreign language study. But it is so ineffective and vague, 


EXTEND L 


gent, infor ANGUAGES. If we are ever to build up an intel- 


We shat a en “universal in its motives and sympathies,” 
a tich he om and intensify our language studies, providing 
norma] atada ce ucation not for comparatively few, but for all 
tt insight wont And the aim of that humanistic education must be 


t 
into other cultures—an insight which can be acquired only 


reign language stu dy, 


" i ; 
y and the expansion of American commercial relations on a 
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Not With a Single Voice 
H. H. GILES* 


Dr. Giles observations on one of the crucial problems facing our 
schools are based on an intimate, on-the-spot "e Pea $o 
happening in school systems throughout the country. } bor ; as to 
say on programs for intercultural education has pom relevance 


for all of us who as teac 
tensions that are putting t 
its severest test. [Ep.] . 


he effectiveness of democratic education to 


Education in democracy begins with the school organization itself, - 


Is it so constituted as to encourage the maximum development of all 


human beings who are concerned with it? This question applies to the 
administrators, the teachers, the pupils and to community-school $ 


relationships. 


PRACTICING DEMOCRACY. Certain simple tests can be applied 
= to determine the extent of democratic practice. For example: - ) 


Do the superintendents, supervisors, principals and department ` 


chairmen inform themselves fully and at firsthand regarding the 
matters with which they deal? . 


Do they take it as their primary duty to find ways to release the. 


creative energies of the staff members under them? | 

Do they continually seek ways of extending participation in plan- 
ning, deciding, acting, evaluating? ay 

Do teachers work for a similar understanding and sharing with 
each other and with pupils, l 

Do individual schools work continually to broaden acquaintance 
with the neighborhood in which they are placed? Do they welcome 
and develop parent participation in thinking about as well as observ- 
ing all phases of school development? 

‘A concrete illustration of how these questions might apply is found 
ina school recently observed by the writer. In this school there were 
bad feeling and fighting between Negro and white students. It turned 
out that the cause of the trouble was not racial antagonism but 4 
dictatorial principal. He was a well-intentioned man who lacked a 
modern concept of administration. Thus, his good ideas were not 
made a subject for discussion ; they were made into “orders from the 
office.” 





* Director, Bureau for Intercultural Education. 


hers must be deeply concerned with those . 


Professional staff members involved we 


mischief that they m 


beliefs, since the ed 





a common cause, faced by real difficult} 


of the school were divided, and set themselves against each other 


This actual instance illustrates the psychological axioms that joint 
effort requires joint decision and that attempts to force others against 
their will results in forcible resentment, ol 


A careful study of this case also brought to light the fact that all 


re acting according to certain 
mong these beliefs ‘were seven, which have 
both the popular and professional mind. These 
d so much praise and have resulted in so much 
ay be called The Seven Deadly Virtues. 


deeply-held beliefs. A 
become intrenched in 
seven beliefs have ha 


It will suffice to n 


ucator will instantly recognize their meaning i 
; in 
'S own experience. ' i 


j> The Seven Deadly Virtues 
. Mass Production i 


The belief in hi TD aa 
pact belief in bigness, uniformity, inflexibility, routine and re- 
on to secure a surface conformity. This is the Procrustes 


Beq r 

» Or Assembly Line pattern of educational plant and procedure. 
2. Bossism ` 

Ossism 


The belie 
lesides the 
es or in 


f that in one person, one leader, one administrator, 
ultimate wisdom and power, whether in making sched- 
authorizing teachers to try new ideas, 


ame and refer very briefly to the nature of these _ 
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3. Over-Specialization 


The belief that teaching competence resides mainly in mastery 
of a subject field, rather than in understanding human growth, 


4, Regurgitative Learning | n 
. The belief that education consists in giving back information, a 
performance of a ritual, rather than in intellectual adventure and: - 

social discovery. 


5. The Competitive Curriculum 


” 


The belief that running a prescribed course of artificial mental 
hurdles is important and that the pupils who run will do better - 


if there are awarded prizes to the fast runners and the humiliation 
of public failure to the slow. | 3 


6. Economy BB hes 


The belief that schools are primarily to keep children off the ` 
street and out from underfoot, rather than to be centers of highly - 


efficient (well-trained and well-paid) attention to all-round human — 


development. 


7. Authoritarian Discipline 


‘The belief that the achievement of individual self-control and ` — 


community-wide participation in social control require too long 
and different effort and that their development is unimportant in - 
comparison with a regimentation which can be imposed by authori- 
tarian methods. : 3 


It will be obvious, evento those who do not agree that these | 
virtues are “deadly,” that where they exist they play a decisive role 
in helping or hindering a truly democratic education. It is the human 
spirit which determines the attitudes and behaviors of human be- 
ings—whether in mathematics class or in relation to race or religious 


or economic differences. The spiritual life, and the attitudes of | 


human beings are learned—they are products of culture. The culture, 
of which the school is a most powerful engine, may be quite con- 
sciously directed toward fascist spirit and living, as in Hitler's 
Germany; or, it may be just as consciously designed to promote 
democratic living. What a tragedy when the school of a democracy 
has no explicit social purpose to which all of its members have con- 
tributed and to which all of its work is related! 


a is of the essence of democracy to meet problems and to encour 


X . 


' education? i 





yoT WITH A SINGLE vorcg 
E N a A A, E S 
age human development throu | 


as a whole, the school can 
proving ground for democratic Practice 
to replace the superstitions of which group hat b 

€s are built. 


It may be suggestive to ask certa; 
ert : 
whole urgent and difficult problem af or ie 


group conflict as a bar to effective d 
based on experience in many school 


It can teach scientific facts 


what the schools can do about 


‘mocracy, These questions are 
Systems. 


What is Our School System's Intercultural Quotient? 
l. Has the Board of Education 


: as > : 
instructing the schools to undertak passed- an enabling resolution 


e large efforts in intercultural 


2. Are there central, regional, and schoo 
ministrative counsel ? Do they include teache 


Are they elected or voluntary, rather than appointed? Does each have 


the full-time executive seryi 
ce of one or more perso 
great quantity of work entailed? oT eany ome 


3. Are there periodic su 
l rveys of prese 7 
good and bad—in a ate present problems and practices— 


l tion, in . 
neighborhoods? , In classrooms, on playgrounds, in 


4. Is full use made of available tech 


Sonal agenci epe 
cles, specialists i i ni : 
method » SP ts in democratic administration, classroom 


5 Is fut materials of learning, evaluation? 
fields as use made of the basic research now available from such 
; Tn a anthropology, biology ? 

al tenia an | pretense procedure for hearing and acting upon 

| Bertha and suggestions from staff, pupils and parents? 
tep in the a program of recording and analyzing every significant 
there a Satin oo of developing democratic human relations? Is 
Schoo] syst ae refinement and refocusing of direction within the 
with ot hie through conference and exchange among its units 

or the sch Systems ? i ) 

Tlsis in a i Ea as for America, this is a decisive hour, This ìs a 
What is aen Ong struggle of all human beings for a fair chance, 
"ht of eg iy now is what has always been sought—the common 
ca human being to such freedom as will help him to 


| 
l committees giving ad- 
rs, students and parents? 


nical assistance from profes- 
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that he is capable of becoming. In this decisive hour we 


‘all . 
become with a single voice that was heard 


are not now speaking clearly and 
to say in 1787, . 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident ... 


created free and equal...” 


that all men are 


Our Schools Face Their | 
Greatest Challenge 


FRANK D. ASHBURN’ 
57] 


-. There has probably never been an academic year in American 
history which opened with as great a sense of urgency and respon- 
sibility as the present one for which the bells are clanging, summon- 
ing the boys and girls to preparation for the future, a future still 


obscured by the awesome pillar of cloud over Hiroshima and Naga- _ 
saki. And certainly there has never been a time when American | 
school teachers and parents have needed so greatly an awareness of 


the burden they carry. 


WAR’S AFTERMATH. The schools are still disjointed from the ~ 


war, For several years they have been short-handed quantitatively 
and qualitatively and there is no blinking the fact that American edu- 


cation has suffered seriously. School after school has seen teachers ` 


of promise and experience join the colors or turn to more spectacular 
or remunerative or emergency war work. For the sake of winning 
the war those remaining have put aside educational prejudices and 
cherished aims. Faced by the requirement of acceleration and the 
inevitable restlessness of the very boys and girls on whom they 
usually depended for leadership and tone, the schools have frequently 
found it necessary to pay lip service to former standards of content 
and thoroughness. A period of adjustment is inevitable and there 15 
no prospect that it will not involve pain and trouble. 
Another immediate problem is, of course, providing suitable 
schooling for returning veterans. Millions of young men have had 





*Mr. Ashburn is Headmaster of Brooks School, North Andover, Massa- 


chusetts, The article is reprinted by permission from the New York Times — 


i September 23, 1945. Side heads ours, 
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their normal educational Process interrupted. Many have left before . 
the end of a regular high-school course who will be the age of college 
juniors, S€mlors or even graduates when they return. In experience 
they will have what no formal education could ever give, and yet 
scholastically they will be misfits. This is an immediate and pressing 
problem. The colleges are aware of it and many of them are making 
provision to meet it, but there will be returning fighting men who 
are not ready for college, not fitted for it and yet too old to þe placed 
with high-school students of normal age. The colleges cannot handle 
this challenge alone. It is a problem for high schools and communi- 


PENSE E 


ties and must be faced. Happily it will be a temporary one. 


It is difficult for anyone who remembers the aftermath of World 
War I not to anticipate a period of cynicism, experimentation and 
revolt against the conventions by the high-school age. It is predictable 
that teachers (and parents) will have to cope with questionings, dis- 
contents and denials of formerly accepted values on a staggering 
scale. If the atomic bomb is a major symbol there are minor symbols, 
too, The shirttails are out in Wellesley ; the strange malady is rapidly 
becoming endemic. And adults listen nervously to the chugging sound 
of the jalopy warming its ancient bones and preparing to take the 
open road of the drug-store cowboy. | 

These are direct or indirect consequences of suddenly applied uni- 
versal military service. But there are other greater problems facing 
the schools. On their solution or handling will depend the future 
of America, because the way in which future generations think and 
act will be more determined by the character, discernment and ability 
of school teachers than by any other factor. 


ON THE TEACHERS’ SHOULDERS. Indeed, the responsibility 


and Opportunity laid on American teachers is a grave one, perhaps 
Sioni ever laid on any group of people. The symbol of today, 
“eo is the atomic bomb; the symbol of the future is not yet 
is that th, may be beautiful or it may be hideous. All we do know 

hildn ere is a new vast power, whether for beneficence or evil, 
a 7 now in school will grow up taking this as a matter of 
bic ut they must, in perilously short time, be prepared for their 
agency a and dangers, And at the present time in America the only 

na {pen large enough and established enough to prepare 
must f : amy Without the homes and churches even education 

» Dut it is the only hope. 
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PROGRESSIVE AND CONSERVATIVE. The present-day con- 
cerns of the schools differ considerably from those before the war. 
For a long time the most burning educational question was progres- 
sive education. It is no longer a major or very live issue. The battle 
is over, and the erstwhile tame sheep devour in energetic tolerance 








the same pastures as the erstwhile wild goats. The progressives > `` 


were certainly not the losers. They were a great fresh wind blowing 
through academic corridors and lifting the accumulated complacency — 
of centuries all over the place. They insisted that much education 
could be interesting, that it should be for use in the world in which 
the children were going to live. : 
Few adults now out of school for twenty years can grasp the 


revolution that has taken place in school teaching. Methods, texts, 
subjects are different, and the end is not yet. Progressivism is im- - 


bedded in America today. On the other hand, progressivism is itself ' i ee 
something quite different and chastened since its scudding days when | ee 


} 


theory was untrammeled by experience. The fine progressive schools 


have been tempered by practice and conflict, and the starry-eyed - 


parent who still dreams of fitting a child for society by encouraging ` EEN 


unlimited self-expression, who holds that sweetness and light are 


entirely adequate substitutions for hard work and thoroughness may ` . 


irresponsible theories. ! 


He may also have to win the sympathy of the millions of men and 
women who have observed the ways and methods of the United - 
States Army and Navy; ways and methods astonishingly progressive 
in some respects, but not without a high disciplinary and sometimes 
old-fashioned content. The fact is that the good progressive schools 
today are remarkably conservative and the good conservative schools 
are remarkably progressive, They are still different and that is a 


social good, but their points of difference are more marginal than 
central. | 


have a difficult time finding a school dedicated to such pleasant and 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. So, too, there is hope that 
the old rivalry between the public and independent schools is dis- 
appearing. The latter are coming to a more accurate humility in their 
realization that the overwhelming burden is carried by the public 
schools and their admiration iS increasingly aroused as they learn | 
he of the fine work done by the good public schools, often in the 


) 





is 


mic difficulties which make the accomplish- 
ng of heroic proportions. 
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face of political and econo 
ment of the task set a th; 





~ i . ndependent, are an essential minority, con- 
ducting Hra “experiments, establishing certain standards spirit- 
ually and intellectually which in their nature the public schools cannot 
| pear ieartening minor aspects of American educa- 
tion today 1S the growing sympathy, respect and friendship between 
teachers of the two types of school. It holds good augury for the 
future. - ; 


LIBERAL AND VOCATIONAL. Because old problems are of 
the past and new `problems are upon the teachers, there is a growing 
awareness that education is not just a teaching of facts nor a matter 
of method. This is the more significant in that the realization runs 
on the swelling tide of vocationalism, which presumably is concerned 


primarily with facts. Vocationalism is here and is here to stay. That 
is another battle which is won. Properly so, for it is in the Jeffer- ` 


sonian tradition: 


No one knows just what per cent of any generation is fitted for 
college work or the more advanced stages of a liberal education, but 
it is certain that many boys and girls are not, that may benefit but 
slightly from prolonged “book learning,” yet many of these are the 
most estimable material for future citizenship. Andrew Jackson, Lin- 
coln, Edison, Booker Washington and a whole blessed line of distin- 
guished Americans were uneducated by formal standards. 

It is surely the duty of America to provide training for its boys 
and girls suitable to the needs and conditions which will confront 
them as adults. There is no need for quarreling up to this point, and 
the agonized cries of those who would not have vocationalism at any 
Price seem fuller of apprehension than logic. 
_ The point at which disagreement comes is that at which the voca- 
tionalists say that vocationalism is enough. There a crucial disagree- 
ment begins. Education is not just getting a child ready for a job, 
‘ay the dissenters; it is getting him ready to be a citizen and a 
moral or spiritual being. And that is where the atomic bomb comes 
in. There is a growing, though still minority, group which maintains 

at work „without faith, without spiritual standards, without com- 
Passion, is vain and dangerous. This group profess to believe in what 
they call liberal education. They hold that unless the elements of 
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mm 


liberal education are made the birthright of every boy and girl there 
can be nothing but catastrophe in the future. i 


THE PLACE OF SCIENCE. It shocks some of the devotees of 
science that question should be made of scientific ability to deal ade- 
quately with the future, but again the atomic bomb is symbolic. What 
could better typify, ask the liberals, the glory and the fearsomeness 
of science, which is so loyal to facts that it cannot, of its nature, 
distinguish between them in terms of any other values and still be 
pure science? 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION. By liberal education its proponents — 
do not mean what many of their sympathizers and most of their — 


enemies assert that they mean. They do not mean the old classical 


curriculum. They do not mean that all subjects have equal value. | 


They do not mean hostility to science. And they do not mean opposi- 
tion to vocational training. 


What they do mean is this. They mean that every boy and girl : 


must be able to communicate, i. e., to read and write and use intel- 
ligently his or her own language; that he (to use a single gender) 
should have a command of basic arithmetic (which is a form of 
communication) ; that he should know the social tradition of which 
he is a part, how it came about, what its fundamentals are, and what 


his responsibility and duty toward it is; that he should know what _ 


sort of a physical organism he is and what sort of physical world 
he lives in. 


Finally they mean that he should have a concept of himself as a 


spiritual creature, with traditions, standards, duties which he must 


accept and respect. These are the bare essentials of a liberal educa-’ 


tion. From them the able students may go on to the heights; to the 
riches of literature and the humanities; to the amazement and 
wonder of the sciences; to the sweep of the philosophers and great 
religious leaders. But without these essentials we have only the 


atomic bomb and a new form of energy that is now seen in its 
embryonic stage. 


RENEWAL OF LIBERALISM. In other words, these advocates 
of a liberal education return unashamedly to an old concept which 
was in danger of being forgotten, the concept of man asa child of 
God, the idea of character and standards as the most important by- 
eea of education, Without these, they say, education is but a 
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means Of increasing man’ 





S danger, The highly educated man is more 


dangerous than the ignorant ; j 
, Just b 
absolutely nothing, they insist 4 ecause he knows more. There 1s 


: erit learning as such which is neces- 
rily good. A brillia g 
eae ia the atom. nt scholar may be a rascal; a cultured Hitler 


- This new rise of a fresh liberalism 
cational issue and its principal batt 
not the colleges, although it is inte 
there, too. The recent Harvard a 
this. They are searching to find 
or overlooked. They 


, then, is the coming great edu- 
€ground will be in the schools, 
resting to see the lines forming 
nd Yale reports are examples of 
anew values which have been lost 


ey represent the saving antidotes to itself which 
untrammeled vocationalism has and will call forth, They bespeak 


the need of unity in a common heritage of spiritual discipline, of 
moral responsibility. They do not speak it as loudly as it will be 
spoken, but the first words have been said and there jis great hope in 


them. The path, if we are wise enough, may even lead to James’ 
concept of a. moral equivalent for war.. 


\ 

THE CHALLENGES. The schools, then, aside from their imme- 
diate problem of readjustment following the war, have two great 
challenges facing them as they open a new academic year. Each is 
frst a matter of definition, then of practice. And the schools them- 
selves must meet the challenges. : l 

One is the definition of the essentials of a basic American edu- 
cation. What are the minimum great doctrines of our heritage, the 
tremendous, bare truths that have made and kept us a free people; 
what the abiding, central spiritual truths which have always guided, 
Sustained and comforted the towering human spirit of all lands; 
what the naked, indispensable, physical, brute facts of existence 
With which life envelops us? Only by the development of and 
agreement upon such a granite body of common knowledge may we 
Proceed in safety, 
7 he other needed definition is one of liberalism in terms of our 
ro day , our bitter experience, and our common danger and our 

agnificent hopes. Because the hope of the world lies in the guid- 


i | ne 
"ce and discoveries of its leaders in thought, only the training of 


i ose capable of good thought from the early stages of education 
Eman §reat tradition of justice, mercy and the wise and under- 
Upla ing heart can save us from the abyss and lead us to the fresh 

nd meadows of an atomic world. 
| 37 
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The Truant in the Secondary School, 
WALTER E. O'LEARY, Director, Bureau of Attendance ’ 


In September of this year, 356,218 boys and girls registered in 
"the secondary schools of New York City. Basically, the school 
system is responsible for the social and vocational development of 
each of these children. To help them gain competence ts a big job 
but fortunately in a democracy the task is shared by the parents, 
the community, the churches and the schools. We can do our part 
„easily if a child attends regularly. If he “truants,” our problem 
becomes complicated. j 


UNDERSTANDING NEEDED. The first step in dealing with a 


truant is to try to understand him. The truant is usually an unhappy . 


individual. He has chosen truancy as an escape from an unhappy 


relationship in the home, in the school, in the neighborhood or in a. 


combination of these environmental factors. The truancy then should 
not be treated in itself, but should be the cue for us to undertake 


further study of the child in order to ascertain the causal factors. 


and remove them. This may entail a process of re-education all 


the way from the psychological point at which the causal factor 
interrupted the child’s normal development. 7 : 


The unhappy relationship or the interruption of normal develop- ` 


ment may have affected any one of the various aspects of the child’s 
life. These aspects are the physical condition of the -child, the 
state of his learning equipment, the condition of his emotional health, 
and his social relationships. We should keep these aspects in mind 
when we study the negative factors that may have upset the child’s 
normal development. 


CHILD’S DEVELOPMENT. Before developing our study of the -, 


patterns of truancy let us review the type of child with whom we 
are dealing when we study the secondary student. In the normal 
child’s pre-school years, physical growth and development are rapid. 
Emotional and social development take place within the shelter of 
the home. The child’s attitude is strictly egocentric and possessiv® 
A good home helps him sublimate his instinctive drives to socially 
acceptable behavior. | ! 

Throughout the greater part of the normal child’s elementary 
school life his physical and emotional growth is slow and steady. 


a social development is gradual. If he is accepted at home and 


\ 


Inst 
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reasonably successful in school, he is content with himself -and with 


life. However, when the child reaches the secondary schools or his 


adolescence then his physical growth becomes rapid again. Changes 
take place quickly. Children in this group give evidence of wide 
individual differences in interests, attitudes and aptitudes. 
in school work may vary from day to day. 


ADOLESCENCE. The adolescent is in conflict. His instinctive 


drives and aggressions come to the forefront. He has an alternate 
urge to be independent while at the same time he craves the de- 
pendence of his own secure home. In his social life he is not sure 
of adults. | | | 

This is a brief picture of a child in the secondary student group. 
A child in this group is sensitive to frustration and failure. More- 
over, if the basic psychological needs of love, security, self-recogni- 
tion and a sensé of success are not met for any child in this group, 


then you have the potentially maladjusted individual. The frustrated 


child usually seeks escape through truancy or worse yet by with- 
drawing into himself and developing a deep-seated emotional 
problem. | 


, 


HEALTH DEFECTS AND TRUANCY. To continue with: our 
patterns\of truancy let us briefly consider the interrelationship of a 
negative factor entering the physical development of the child and 
the resultant truancy or other maladjustment. It goes without say- 
ing that a child who is sick lacks the fundamental motivation to 
attend school. Most of us have observed cases of children being 
tagged “bad” when they were the victims of glandular disturbances 
or some other unnoticeable physical defect. For example, a child 
Who has a serious reading disability as the result of poor eyesight 
cannot understand the subject matter. He fails in his classes, senses 
failure and then strives to avoid the person, place or thing that is 
associated with the failure. Truancy, the usual escape, aggravates 
ee Situation. In his illegal leisure time he becomes involved 

ad companions. This leads to delinquency and complete social 


‘maladjustment with its geometrically progressive complications, 


x. nos enumerate other ramifications of the health defect. For 
tion rs there is the case of the child who gives evidence of emo- 
oo instability which has its root in a physical defect. Another 
ance is offered-in the case of the child whose anatomical age is 

: 39 
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fact that the adolescents have the urge to become independent and 
yet most adults are slow to dispel the feeling that these youths are 
still children. These teen-agers see ahead of them the necessity of 
fitting themselves into the economic world to earn a living. They 
realize, sometimes better than we, that they must equip themselves | 
for the job of living with others in a democracy. We should not 
stifle their dreams and ambitions, their efforts to become adult. We 
should treat them with kindness and understanding, but should not 
remove all controls and discipline. Liberty is never license. How- 
ever, we can refrain from making hasty judgments of the child’s 
ethical values based on a single overt act. We can keep in mind that 
the adolescents are in need of security. There may be conditions at 
home that upset. the child’s emotional stability. The attendance ~ 
officer can give the teacher facts which will make for a better under- 
standing of the adolescent’s apparent misconduct in the classroom.’ 


If. the emotional upset is not resolved then truancy is a probable 
consequence, i A ' 
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decidedly higher or lower than the chronological age level of his 
classmates and who, as a result, develops an unusual behavior pat- 


tern. Perhaps medical attention could have slowed down the rate, 
or speeded up the rate of physical development of these children. 

The best approach to the problem presented by the abnormal ! 
physical development is to have the classroom teacher and the Health 
Education Department on the alert for physical defects in the chil- | 
dren coming to their attention. They should adopt an effective 
follow-up system on remediable physical defects. Ifa parent shirks | 
his responsibility, the school should see to it that the child receives 
proper medical therapy. The schools and the Bureau of Attendance 
cooperate very well in this phase of the problem. However, it would 
be desirable to have closer coordination of the observations of the 
teacher, the school nurse, the Health Education Department and the © 
attendance officer. The health record card should be a thorough 
analysis of the child’s condition and should contain a statement of 
the remediable needs and of the remediable work accomplished. 


SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS. Environment, no matter whether it 
is within the home, the school or the neighborhood, has its effect on 
the development of the child’s character and sociableness. After 
all, misconduct or maladjustment is a lack of harmony between the 
individual and the environment. If _a child does not fit into the 
usual, the acceptable behavior pattern of the group, he is ostracized 
sy deevlops a feeling of being unwanted. Such a feeling engenders 
a mental breakdown and often fosters truancy, aggression and 
aa a conduct. Very often the child entering high school finds 
“te to acclimate himself to a new setting. Departmentalized 
i 7 ae confuses the newcomer. Add this to his adoles- 
lacai i icts and you have a child who must be sought out and 
Siet = It is necessary to make these children feel that they 
in an order that they may embark upon their high school careers 
Open and happy frame of mind. l 


NEED FOR TESTING. With regard tò the intellectual aspect - 
of the child and especially of the adolescent, I advocate more fre- 
quent intelligence testing as well as a wider use of achievement and 
aptitude tests. If a child is graded improperly, failure and truancy 
are likely to result. The adolescent, as we have said, is very sen- 
sitive to failure and his own “group” will not approve of it unless 
the members themselves fail. Regardless of the group status the 
individual will be sensitive to his own feeling of inadequacy because 
of failure. Naturally, in this cycle the delinquency potential will 
be increased. | : 
Testing then is of the utmost importance. It helps us discover 
those children who are not equipped for the abstract work of the 
academic high schools and those others not fitted for the vocational 
high schools. These children, usually in the 75 to 88 I.Q. range, 
need the kind understanding of all our school personnel if they are 
to be saved from the pitfalls of delinquency. Discretion must be 


exercised in handling these children, especially in making a program FAILURES The ; 
for them that fits their needs rather than making them fit into a out in the f > sale importance of the foregoing suggestion is brought 


routine that is prescriptive and bound to cause rebellion. schools hey —— on the number of failures in our high 
ing the figures of. the potential d 

and þh & potential graduates of 1944, 

1939 he I mean all those admissions into senior high school in 

Jane, 49 Prior to 1944 who would be eligible for graduation in 


» We find that out of 92,829 potential graduates only 
Al 


EMOTIONAL MALADJUSTMENTS. With regard to the emo- 
ii aspect of the adolescent’s life, we should be mindful of the | 
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37,138 or forty percent actually graduated. Sixty percent, 55,691, 
did not graduate but left school for various reasons. Most of them 
obtained employment certificates ; another large number were dis- 
charged for age. A plan should be worked out whereby more time 
and personnel could be assigned to study the problems of those 


children who did not graduate. l f: 
Fortunately, in the past the majority of our job opportunities re- 


quired only a small measure of educational background. What the 
future will bring is ano 
a post-war cultural transformation is coming and that our standards 
of living must be increased. This would seem to indicate, too, that’ 
greater skills will be required of the wage earners. We must make 
an effort to salvage the secondary schooling of a larger number of 


our youth. 


RESULTS OF A SURVEY. I have given some indication of how 
problems may originate in any one of the four areas of a child’s 
life. A recent survey which we made to help us determine the 
contributory factors in unlawful absence seems to lend proof .to 
= some of the patterns which I have described. We analyzed: some 
1500 case studies of which 360 were from the academic high schools. 


We found that whereas boys seem to absent themselves unlawfully 
in a proportion of 2 to 1 to the girls, still and all, in the category 


of unlawful detention, the girls outdo the boys in a ratio of 4 to 1. 
It was also ascertained that most unlawful absence is centered in 
the secondary schools. Girls, in general, initiate their unlawful 
absences about eight months later than do the boys. The average 
grade placement of the unlawful absentees in the academic high 
schools is 10A and the range of one standard deviation above and 
below the average is 10B and 9A. There is no difference in the 
data for the boys and the girls. | 
Dislike for school was found to be one of the most prominent 
contributing factors in unlawful absences. It appeared in 237 of the 
360 cases analyzed on the academic high school level. Dislike for 
school leads to failure! When a child fails he usually turns to 
truancy as an escape from the person, place or thing which gives 
him a feeling of frustration. I think it important, too, to note that 
of the 360 cases studied, 179 came from broken homes and 254 
of these children lacked proper parental control and supervision. 


= these 360 high school children, 141 were affected by neighbor- 


ther question. We have been warned that - 


a Purple water, 
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d problem : ; i 
hood p S such as undesirable associates, unsatisfactory leisure- 


‘me activitie Mh re 
om : re unfavorable influences and various combinations of 
these four items. 


TO SUM UP. We cannot overemphasize the importance of under- 


ap dae and of using patience and persistence in follow-up 
wor A all chi dren who have problems. Retributive punishment 
is not the answer to misconduct, truancy or maladjustment. Rather, 


a diligent search for the causal factor and a plan of re-education is 


the correct way of dealing with it. - | 

All in all, the answer to the problem of handling the truant in 
the secondary schools seems to be to work out a better adjustment 
| of the child personally in his home, in school and in his mainder 
life. It goes without saying that every child entering the portals 
of the secondary schools will not keep in step. We on the desis 
have the responsibility to discover early those who are out of ste 
and to start the machinery of adjustment so that those in the cae 
ward squad will soon find themselves with heads erect, should 
back, marching in line with their colleagues. l j pe 
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Education for the Consumer 
EDWARD REICH 


l. Education is not training. 
Education develo 
ment.. It enriches 
tegrates personality. 
the look forward. 


rae 
M b ha = sharpening a new pencil. You can now write 
moral ang ae — write 1s not as important as the spirit, the 
isd ie ee of what you write. The sharpening 
a feve times So with no meanings and, unless the point breaks 
DE Sie, d ion no feelings. Drop a purple stone in a glass 
a crystal of Loa lave a glass of water with a purple stone, Drop 
sium permanganate in. a glass of water and you 

Education permeates personality, A subject in 

be a sharpened pencil in the hand. It can be a 
intellectual intestine, It can be a permeating 


ps the one-ness of man with his total environ- 
and unifies with meanings and feelings. It in- 
It makes panorama of the look backward and 


e 
ur curriculum can 
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crystal in the personality. One is education; one is training ; one will 


pass harmlessly out of the student. 
_ “Consumer” ts not “buyer” | i 
i The consumer is the user of the world’s riches, — and 
spiritual. He uses food, and he uses an enormous accumu anon of 
social and spiritual wéalth, including democracy, law, a A rary, 
science—wisely or foolishly. He buys some wordly riches: food, 
clothing, shelter, security. But the act of buying is merely a means 
to the goal, use! The content of “consumer 1S not semantically 


the content of “buyer.” The physical an 
volved in both differ. 


A SCHIZO WITH A DOLLAR. Every living thing is a consumer 
of its appropriate world of riches, generally without the job of pro- 
ducing those riches. Except Man. Hed like that, too. At the drop 
of a hat he becomes “lazy”. The pristine comes out every time he 
enjoys vacations more than work. A business-like Nature, however, 
makes him buy his world of riches with sweat, headaches and back- 
aches. He must produce to consume. So long as ancient free man 
produced the few things he needed and wanted to consume, there 
was no noticeable harmful effect on personality integration. | 
But when the twin gods of Industrialization and Science brought 
a greater physical-comfort-potential than man ever dreamed possible, 
something became obvious. Man became bifurcated. No more the 
consumer one-ness, that characterizes most of nature. No -more 
even the man who, by the sweat of his brow, got his bread from the 
soil as an integrated producer-consumer. Now we have: 

1. A dependent producer for whom assembly line techniques el 
normal work challenges, who has job worries, creates social problems 
and all together leads a tenterhooked life. | 

2. A dependent consumer who has to get somehow, and use wisely the 
world’s greatest complexity of physical and spiritual riches. 


Worse still. Our bifurcated man does not work to get his bread, 
to satisfy a body hunger, to make the reality he needs. He 


1. works for money, and then l 

2. he converts money into living by buying, and then using the world’s 
scientific and industrial and social riches. A cleft man is artificially 
held together and integrated by a non-human agency— money. da 
third ingredient, democracy, ‘a philosophy which gives us an equal 
share in hundreds of things (many educational) we've inherited that 
we don’t want and don’t understand, and no share at all in the hun 


iminate 


d psychological acts in- ` 


CONSUMER EDUCATION | | | 


dreds of things the twin 
do understand. s 


Now we nee 
We've o_o to give one-ness to personality. 
sai NUE StiNtóred So re of this rather vaguely. For fifty-odd 
y about “education for every-day living,” until we 


stumbled on the things tha 
t actu i 1 ivi 
: i ally constitute daily li ing: 


. clothing ourselves 
; providing ourselves with a 
. taking care of our health 


. managing our money, keystone in modern life 
: achieving security (in job, insurance 
. “having a good time,” which is a way 
(as over against bifurcated living) 


showing a civilized tenden : 
s . cy to recognize à 
barbarian singletons but part o gnize that we are not roaming 


E ao Se f a perfectly enormous world, a local 
We have accumulated enormous social wealth in terms of physical 
things and things of the spirit, which we realize we must ion fs 
know, use, and control, to survive. We’re beginning to suspect that 
we were equal long before we became unequal, and that a owned 
the whole world long before we owned pieces of it. It’s the flier 
of the idea of human one-ness and its millions of implications f 
personality. All this is Consumer, 1945, in Macrocosm. i 
ate we have come to identify this vast “consumer” 
owt pur aser of goods, whereas the total picture of the con- 
oa age ag 1S mostly a matter of philosophy, science, 
oan : en and multitudinous subtitles. ‘There is only a 
— nd ractional wisdom in clever purchase, unless it is 
adly based in wise and balanced living. 





gods have brought us that we do want and 


pleasant, comfortable environment 


NAM WN = 


Savings) 
of getting back to a total living 


9o 


Ea PROBLEM AND THE CURRICULUM. Behind every- 
ides : as teachers do there may be the eternal verities, the fixed 
can man, the morality of truth and beauty. We don’t doubt it. 
die nes oa start with what is useful in our young people’s world 
deep int eit with airy nothings—despite the good intentions and 
ae y ehind our work, and the plan books and syllabi outlining 
etail whither we are bound. ) 


NEI 

be a TERMS OR GRADES. The first big stumbling block 

ie ealy uine use or consumer education is school organization, There 
mild justification administratively for standardizing subject, 
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A five-month term or a two-year subject are pure 
We recognize that there are certain 
een ages 12 and 15; so we have. 


ughly another set of problems 


term, and grade, 
fetishes—convenient, perhaps. 
problems confronting children betw 


the junior high. We recognize ro | 
between 15 and 18; so we have the senior high. We recognize 


another set between 18 and 20; so we have the junior college. There / 


is no clear evidence that we have hit the right idea for a particular 


child aged 1614 when we give him or her a program of math 5; : 
science 2, English 6, etc. We have given neither the child nor hu- 
man welfare nor a living problem priority. We have given school 
administration priority. But we do know broadly that children have 
problems in perhaps a maximum of a dozen areas of importance in — 
modern living. Why can’t those useful problems become our focal 


points, useful problems which young people have to face in much ` She 


the same spirit old Adam did, with “e-duco” the teacher's guide? 
Here’s a program: 


Step 1—What’s my problem? 


Why shouldnt a child entering the’ school spend some time in _ 
probing and orienting and balancing himself and his world, probing _. 
his needs and the needs of his community and world? It might be © 

a period of a month that he spent in probing, maybe 3 or 4 months. -` 
During that time he would spend full time in one class with one 
teacher to acquaint himself with the problems of civilized living by ’ 
active, balanced living and thinking. During that time he would 

be stimulated to consciousness of his special problems. i 


Step 2—I’ve got a problem. | oar, 


Now he goes to work for periods of a week, a month or more on 
one or more real challenging problems of his own choice with special 
teachers. 


“My vocational future” “Where do I come in, in a democracy” 
“Am I eating adequately?” “Boy-girl relationships” 

_ “Manners” “Fixing things” 

“Our housing situation” 


Step 3.—Have I gotten an answer? 


When he has completed a group of problems with specialized i al 


teachers, he returns to a summary class where he meets with others 
who have had different experiences. Experiences are summarize 
and evaluated. 
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Planning proceeds for a new group of datiem under another 


“probing” teacher. The criterion of all successful work: “Is the 


young man or woman using this to improve himself and herself or 
his community?” The quality and quantity of specific acts are the 
marks. Vocal and literary accomplishments are not required, but 
instead producing together, buying together in a student cooperative, 
eating together, using local wealth wisely, using the wide world 
wisely. . f | 

This could be the practical procedure for the period of formative 
years. with varied “probing” teachers in charge of the orientation 
class, philosophically-minded guides, and the problem groups led by 
the specialized teachers, teachers who would be conscious of the 
major living problems and function in harmony with the “probing” 
classes, teachers who wanted a better world and better children with 
all their hearts and souls. “There ain’t none sech” is not the correct 
answer. 


WE'LL SETTLE FOR LESS. Practical solutions are as hard on 
philosophical minds as philosophical solutions are on practical minds 
and apparently the twain have a time of it trying to meet. Maybe 
that s why when we don’t go backwards, we tend to go sidewards 
We simply don’t ever get to-going together forwards. st, 


mn ee impossible to have a free school—a school designed to 
e ae asic problems of the human beings in it. Maybe we have 
al a bpe Snir towards a school which lives with all -the people, 
elon, rie: e side of all the people, and for all people. Maybe 
af ee t oe to be the soldiers of peace, with right and justice 
het aan y their only weapons. Maybe some teachers prefer to be 
entity tradespeople. So were willing to settle for less 
l We'll sett! | 
it be the 


iare t place the law sends people to until they’re 18, Let it be the 


Sy get Education by certain “subjects.” 


a 
cae ae we = say that the consumer is not only a “buyer” but 
tibet 45 subject you are teaching. If so the high school cur- 
ready to develop this “consumer education” concept in its 
ial studies, mathematics, science, home eco- 


asses in English, soc 
tion especially and in other classes incidentally 


Nom} : 
mics, business educa 
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Narrower Consumer Education 


1. Creating a focal point for the curriculum ; 
A curriculum committee of the school might ask: To what extent 
does our required core of studies develop in each pupil broad and 


specific consumer concepts in 


A. Balanced living in the modern world (eg. fundamental, philosophical 


concepts) 
Health and safety (e.g. nature of health, body health, mental health, 
etc.) | “iS 

. Food (eg. nutritional needs, preparation, purchases, aesthetics, man- 
ners) , 


Home life (e.g. needs, aesthetics, physical aspects, purchase, stand- 


ard of living) 
Leisure time (eg. needs, varieties, skillful purchase and use) 


possible standard of living. 


rT amy BO A W 


property and spiritual wealth) 
What’s missing? Where can the missing be incorporated? Once 
these eight have become the focal points in the curriculum we pro- 
ceed to step 2. ) 


2. Creating a focal point for each term 

Let’s try to take a major area, say health and make it the focal 
point for term two. One class, perhaps the general science or biology 
or even English class, would develop the total picture of health—its 
ramifications into the physical body, mental hygiene, leisure time, etc. 
This would be implemented by including all those problems which 
would contribute to the health picture in the core of term two. (Build 
on it in later terms perhaps). By making term two the focal point, 
you make all subjects in the boy’s program in term two work in that 
direction for the term. 

Another focal point might be food to be given in the 2nd year, 1st 
term. All pupils would be required to know the science of food 
preparation, the science of nutrition, food buying, aesthetics and 
manners, vocational opportunities in farming, and to get some prac 
tical food raising and preparing for boys and girls, with English, 
biology, home making and other classes cooperating. English 3 
might handle manners; art 3 might handle “using aesthetics in food” ; 
health education the food raising, etc. 


The function of the focal point for the term is to help achieve 
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Clothing (e.g. needs, aesthetics, grooming and personality, purchase) . 


_ Money. (e.g. technical management to achieve security and the best | 


. Social wealth (e.g. democratic, intercultural living, use of public 


Term 4—Clothing 
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pope the personality for concerted activity on a major con- 
mme pro em and to make all subsequent work rest on this solid 
i ma 7 mp? ps whole program into a definite, useful chan- 
i er add your embroidery. Give hi k, etiolo 
and aviation mechanics, ge Give Him ores 4 
3. Creating a focal-point for the individual course - 
Here you have a syllabus revision or adaptation problem. Thus 


it may be that a math course may be non-consumer, but 100% pro- 
ducer, or it may be that a science course is 10% consumer and 90% 


producer. Reorientation of the units in the course centering it 


around the clear-cut focal point of the term is the next step. ‘What 
can my course do directly for the consumer?” Individual courses 
would have to fit into a curriculum picture. Nothing, however, is 
so dangerous as to dilute a good producer course, or a vitational 
course, to the point where it becomes neither fish, nor flesh nor good 
red herring, just to fill it up with a required 35 chattels. 

To schools like the Bronx High School of Science, Midwood and 


others this is not news. It has functioned in the ninth year for a 
long time. 


EDUCATION IN ACTION . The value of consumer education fies 
in its effect on specific conduct; hence all classroom techniques must 


_ tend towards use and action. The pupil is expected to do something 


better as a result of better understanding. Stress is on activities 
on real problems, on personal change, on the community, on people 
—on how much change it makes in human welfare. 


Possible Procedures 


St . . 
ep 1. A meeting of the School Curriculum Council on developing school 
and grade consumer focal points 


Ste i 
p 2. pence meetings to develop term and course focal points in 
ine with the decisions of the Curriculum Council 


Ste i : : : 
p 3. City-wide subject matter committees to develop a program for the 


area, 
n Possible Focal Points 
a Sale Living Term 5—Food 

Health Term 6—Leisure Time 


Term 3—Social Wealth Term 7—Home Life 


Term 8—Money, National and International 
ir Consumer Problems 
ere are a few sample approaches 
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Form A—For the Schoo] Curriculum Council 
(Organization of Focal Point Correlation) 


Y 








Focal Point Correlations 
Term| Focal Point Subject 1. 2. 3. 
Civics. ' |Gen. Sci.| Health Ed. 


Balanced living] English 


* Social wealth | Civics English Gen. Sci. Health Ed. 
3 Health Biology Health Ed. | English Music 
4 Rood Home Economics] Biology Art. c English 
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/ Form B—Departmental Coordination 
(Organization of the Focal Point sub-topics) 


Term 1 


M j 


Focal Topics 


In the In^. 
Focal Point |Focal Course English| In Civics Gen. Sci. | Health Ed. 











' Balanced Living |A Philosophy of bal-| Using the |Using sci-|Using one’s ie 


(orientation) anced living, the|community |ence as a | self for bal- 
i available physical and | fellow man, | guide to liv- |anced living _ 
| spiritual riches social ing : yf 
wealth 4 
wisely | 
a. ai te. a. Haja 
b. b. b. b. 
le. Č 2 1c c. 








(Add columns for art, music, etc.) 


Form C—Activities Coordination 
(Radiating from the Focal Course) 


In: In In 
Focal Point | Focal Course Civics Gen. Sci. Health Ed. 


eisean ani raai ana Peewee pc: MRG Miou aes i E 
1. An opportu- | 1. Discussion | 1. Field ac-|1. Application | Activities for 
nity for bal-|of means of | tivity in in-ļ|of science to | leisure time 
anced living in | achieving bal- | tercultural re- | dressing right 

the; school by | anced life and | lations for the wea- 

specific facili- | specific plan- ther 

ties for all'|ning and ac- 

parts of the | tion. 

balanced life. 





Bansi 


Boana A Bama 


inn a | 3 


E | Be 








(Add columns for art, music, etc.) 
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‘Christmas card in this country was engraved in 1874. The 


High Points 3 
THE ANTIQUARIAN’S CORNER 


In 1846 John Cundall, 
mas card for sale to the 


Ma chow suggested by an English school custom, Before the 
„day recess, schoolboys were given a special task to 
show their progress in composition and penmanship They em- 
bellished folded sheets of writing paper with elaborate Abariehes in 
the form of birds and scrolls “to which writing-masters still have an 
ii and unexplicable attachment.” * The exercises, known as 
school-pieces or Christmas-pieces, were taken home for displ 
before the boys’ relatives and parents. = 
Not long after Cundall’ 
made commercial Christ 


an English artist, engraved the first Christ- 
public, | 


S venture, other artists and printing houses 
mas cards. Special rates were offered to the 
urchases. The messages and designs “were 

developed into the varied forms we know. 


ority on famous firsts, believes that the first 


physical 
n a century but their literary 


simple at first but soon 
Joseph N. Kane, auth 


form of the cards dates back less tha 
lineage is much older, 

Christmas cards are classified under greeting cards, which are a 
special form of literature. The earliest parallel to greeting card verse 
is found in the works of Martial, the epigrammatist of ancient Rome. 

Living in poverty in the Grub Street of Rome, depending upon 
the generosity of begrudging patronage for occasional meals and 
gifts of clothing, Martial added to his slender income by writing 
advertising slogans and greeting card verse. Two books of this genre 


are extant, the Xenia and the Apophoreta. The titles refer to the - 


gifts which wer 
time of the Satu 
Sense, therefore, 
Mas cards, 


me. verses are all couplets or distichs describing the gift. They 
i inferior in quality to the better-known sparkling and witty: epi- 
7 = of Martial. However, since when do greeting cards or com- 

ercial jingles demand literary distinction? The desired qualities are 


€ presented to guests at the table, especially at the 
rnalia, a festival beginning December 17. In a certain 
these writings correspond to the messages on Christ- 


enti touch, the sense of intimacy, Greeting-card poets ‘are in 


a è Ba ta 
“riosities of Popular Customs by William S., Walsh, (Philadelphia: J, B. 
'PPincott Co., 1897.) 


o 


SI 


- ii cy oe i 
tf Se t 
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i i ks in an 

a i : lgrave has yet included their wor 

k mki ead their output annually. The virtues of the 


thology, but millions rea : y 
pise “ apparent in the following quatrain, the best-seller among 


Es pi Though sending you this birthday card 
Just took half a mmute 

No one could ever measure _ “iy 

All the friendliness that's in th. Ayi 

_* Martial’s judgment would have been, “It may not be poetry but it 


f 


sells.” That’s exactly what he did say in the couplet he wrote for as 


gift copy of Lucan’s epic poem, Pharsalia: 
Some say that I no poet be | 
My sales speak loud enough for me.* 
Had there been singing commercials in his day, the Stentor 
Harmony Four might have put the following over: 
“The liver paste to suit your taste.” | 
That’s how he began a couplet for a gift of paté de foie gras. 
Martial rarely forgot the personal touch, the “me-to-you” appeal 


which is the basis of most of the radio sales talks. He actually made - 


the products speak for themselves. Here is a rough translation'of 4 
message that accompanied the gift of a writing case: 


The Case Speaks 

I am a case 

In which you'll place 
Papers fine 

Books divine. 

Or you will learn, 

I shall not spurn 
Bookworms lean 
And roaches mean, 

Sung to the tune of “Ave, Caesar,” this might have boosted the 
sales of Scribo Leather Works Products, branches in Londinium, 
Lutetia, Lugdunum, Vindobona, apd the Provinces, but fortunately 
Martial was spared the repetition of his ditties every hour on the 
hour over the Voces Romanae Network. 

Sometimes Martial was a little too frank for the standards set by 
modern advertising copy writers. In his two-line verse on Rhodian 





*Translated by Keith Preston in Pot Shots from Pegasus, (New York, | 


Covici Friede, 1929.) 
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pastry, which was noted for its lack of fluffiness, he recommended ; 
that a master should try the biscuits instead of his fists on an unruly. 


slave: 7 | i 
You'll break your hand 
If blows you land 
On slavey's teeth 
i o an When he is bad 
E And you are mad. 


This biscuit hard 
Don’t risk it, pard, 
On your sweet self. 
Let his teeth break 
On this rock cake. 

Could any modern announcer of commercials, so anxious about our 
health and hygiene, be more solicitous about the welfare of the users 
of his products? ' 

Martial wrote his advertising distichs for more than 200 products. 
A scholar will be especially pleased with his blurbs for books, the 
first in this line of imaginative literature. Here is a sample: Preston’s 
translation of the one Martial wrote for a Pocket Book or rather 
Toga Fold Edition of Livy: 

: This book we warrant to condense 
| All Titus Livy, the immense! 
So small a berth perhaps may strain him, 
But else no bookcase could contain him. 
“What will they think up next?” 
Morris ROSENBLUM 


Samuel J. Tilden High School 


THE FILM FIGHTS PREJUDICE 


is our most potent educational weapon. For good or for 
e used to impress, to influence, and to re-educate. Ex- 
have shown that anti-social attitudes in children toward 
as nationality, race, crime, and war can be modified meas- 
urably by one or more showings of chosen films.* By a visual 
“ncounter with a few elementary facts and truths in story-form or 
ns, the false image, the stereotype which determines behavior 


The film 
ill, it can b 
Periments 
Such issues 


* 
Peterson, 


Ruth C. and L. L. Thurston. Motion Pictures and the Social dt- 
ħitudes of 


Children, Macmillan, 1938. 
$8 
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be neutralized. And the lies and half-truths which oe e prej 
dice and sometimes produce it and make it the ugly thing 
d. . 
oo and deliberately the films listed below set out to Lgl 
or disprove a thesis. No attempt is made at outright preaching or 


dogma or warning. Wrong thinking, dangerous tendencies, and mob 


he mes- 
. violence merely point their own moral. For the most part the mes 


lm rests its case. 
e comes through; and the fi 
Certain elementary truisms must be reiterated from generation to 


generation. One of these which has governed our history from the — 


beginning is the idea of the one out of many. — ripe 
of many cultures or cultural pluralism has been and is l- Li 
substructure on which our democracy rests.. The on ina n b 
many different strains from the Anglo-Saxon to the C T Se - 
out necessarily melting one into the other), must succeed in making 


us a stronger and greater nation. As any cook knows, the more _ 


spices dropped into the soup, the richer the result. 


The best pedagogical approach to the problem of minority or 


nationality or race is by way of history, background, and achieve- 


ment. Any film which dramatizes the notable contributions by — 


ordinary as well as gifted members of a group must argue for the 
widest and freest play of creative abilities in all groups. Implicit, 


too, must lie the warning that none of us dare single out one entity: 


as better or worse or despise any one contribution to the general 
culture—contributions which give meaning to life, raise its perma- 


nent value, and add to the sum-total of social happiness. Witness the — 


immense treasures of folk-wealth furnished by the Negro and the 


Jew, the Spaniard and the Mexican, as well as the hundreds of © 


peoples from all parts of the world. 


Even to those who counter unpleasant truths flashed upon the 


screen with mutterings of “propaganda” must come a pause for 
reflection if not a stir of conscience and conviction. As the young 
mind ponders over the significance of episodes and scenes which 
unroll aptly and graphically in these specialized films, he or she can- 
not help realize how injustice to one section or class of the popula- 
tion jeopardizes the safety of the whole, and how acts of violence 


rebound with fury upon the heads of the perpetrators, Nor can a. 
handful of these studies in human behavior fail to drive home a few 


conclusions: the dignity of the individual must be respected; all 


groups because of differences are unique and therefore admissible; 
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all groups are minority 
which brings us to the e 
live peacefully, 7 cannot live. 

A. search through dozens 
herewith appended. These 


groups, Finally, the supreme truth of truths 


of film catalogues yielded only the titles 
16 mm. films which illustrate specific 
themes under the broader division of better human relations are 
suitable for showing in the classroom, the auditorium, and the club- 
room. They fall into such groupings as minorities, our neighbors, and 
the Negro. However, they will here be listed alphabetically. With the 
exception of three letters: S for senior high, J for junior high, and E 
for elementary school uses, the notations are self-explanatory. 


FILMS TO FIGHT PREJUDICE 
Suitable for educational Purposes on 16 mm sound projector 
America’s Disinherited (33 minutes) Brandon Films. Rental $7.50. S 
Aims to portray the plight of the Negro and white sharecroppers in the 
South and their efforts to organize for more just conditi 
Delta Cooperative as one of the possible remedial measures. 
Americans All (Julien Bryan) (25 min.) Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs or any film library. Rental 50c. E, J 
A good but slow-moving geography lesson which serves to introduce our 
South American neighbors with regard to the youth, the culture, working 
and living conditions of the people. ) 
Americans All (20 min.) March of Time (Forum edition). Rental $5 plus. J, S 
. An honest presentation of intolerance as a menace to American liberty 
-as guaranteed in our constitution. Shows the Springfield plan in opera- 
tion in the public and parochial schools where children of various religious 
and social groups learn from each other, and the contribution each race 
© has made to the building of America. 
Army Chaplain (18 min.) Pictorial Films. 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. Rental free. J, S 
A dramatic presentation of the army chaplain’s training and practice on 
the battlefield ,and his influence in uniting all faiths as he ministers to 
dying fighters. A good illustration of the brotherhood of all men. 


) N. Y. U. Film Library, American Film Centre, 
Rental $3. S 


Rental $3. 


Brandon Films. 


resents the problems of rural education among the Southern Negroes 
and the progress being made in their solution. One forward-looking 
School program is described at length. 
Black Legion (Violence) (20 min.) N. Y. U. Film Library. Rental $4. S 
Social study showing the violence of the Black Legion; its technics 
and motivations, 


ordertown (18 min.) N. Y. U. Film Library. Rental $3. S 


Specific clinical study showing discrimination against the poor members | 


of a racial minority group, the Mexican, 


SS 


dge of revelation: unless they are allowed to . 


ons. , Shows the . 
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in.) Harmon Foundation. 
Calhoun School—The Way to a Better Future (15 min.) Rental $1.50. J, § 


r ty-stricken plantation area in 
t of the Negroes of a pover eem: pami 
iama ot the babies, adolescents, and adults ; their pupui Te pon 
impoverished soil, and the typical one-room schoolhouse in w qual, 
educational opportunity” is dispensed. . 


, en . Information. 
The Common Cause (11 min.) British Library of In Rental 50c. S, J, E’ 


; A Chinese and American airman on one side of the globe and an nguah 
and Soviet naval officer on the other demonstrate how international unity _ 


cemented by the war will continue in the peace. 


i Rental 50c. J, E 
wi d Conquer (14 min.) OWlI-release. , 
Tees the fechniaile of deliberately spreading hate and fear, distrust and 
confusion among the French people. Though somewhat dated today, the 
film is still a strong plea for national unity or national destruction. 


Fury (Governor) (17 min.) N. Y. U. Film Library. Rental $3.. S 


Film on lynching which includes a governor's failure to prevent violence. gg 
Rental $3. San 


F Lynching) (17 min.) N. Y. U. Film Library. l ; 
j Aiectiee study in mob formation and behavior at a lynching. 


: Fury (Trial) (14 min.) N. Y. U. Film Library. l l 
A lynching induces an entire community to commit perjury. 


Henry Browne, Farmer (11 min.) O. W. I. Depository. 
being done individually and collectively to win the war. Narrated by 
Canada Lee. ù 

I Am An American (20 min.) Warner Brothers T.F.C. (may be withdrawn) 


Stresses the eager amalgamation of foreigners into our national life as 
illustrated by a Polish couple whose descendants illustrate the course of ; 


American history from the Civil War to May, 1944. 
If A Boy Needs A Friend (silent, 15 min.) Harmon Foundation. 


Rental $2. J, E- 


The objections of boys over admitting a Jew to membership are gradually 
overcome when the boy proves worthy of respect and friendship. 


[t Happened in Springfield (12 min.) Warner Brothers T.F.C. (in 35 mm. 


only). E, J S| 


Shows the work of the Springfield schools in developing intercultural un- 
derstanding; the story of how Americans of all creeds and backgrounds 


can live together, play together, and work together and accept each others 
differences in cultural and racial origins, 


The Negro and Art (silent 15 min.) Harmon Foundation. Rental $1.50. S 
Shows the contributions the American Negro is making in att, and the 
harmonious relationships which may be developed through this medium. 


This film suggests ways for building cooperation between the various 
groups in any community. heed 


Rental $3..°S> 


Rental 50c. J,S — 
The simple story of one Negro family serving the war effort; what is 


THE FILM FIGHTS PREJUDICE 
i aL, SNS: OR eR 
Negro Colleges in Warti i , 
Shows war-trainin tme (10 min.) O.W.I. or any depository. Rental 50c. S 


8 programs under way in our American N egro colleges: 
u itute i xa 
Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, Prairie View in Texas, Howard Univer- 


sity in Washington, D C. and H i i irgini 
š I Da i ampton Institute in Virginia. 
The Negro Soldier a9 min.) O.W.L., N.Y.U. Film Library, Brandon Films. 


| Rental $2. S, J, E 
a best all-round film. It stresses good racial and religious relation- 
smps, Pays tribute to the Negro-American in out military history from 
- the Revolutionary War to World War II, and shows the part the Negro 
has played in sports, music, art, and everyday life. . i 
EE vies (20 min.) National Film Board of Canada or local distri- 
or. 


—" Rental $2. S, 
= Men of many nationalitie It pes J 
| through cooperation and i 
Sons of Liberty (20 min.) B 


s have settled Canada and bui 
mutual respect. 


ureau of Visual Education, N. Y. C TEC 
À Free. J, E 
who aided George Washington in hi r a > 
giving him financial and moral support. 
The Story of, Dr. Carver (10 min.) Museum of Natural History. 


an outstanding scientist, 


A Study of Negro Artists (60 min.) Harmon Foundation. 
Searching analysis from the sociological as well as the art 
view of the Negro as an American artist. 
African art ‘heritage, his art-study opportunitie 
techniques while making a living. 

d Way in the Wilderness (11 min.) 


istic point of 
This document gives his 
S, and his mastery of art 


Museum of Natural Bisoi T.F.C. 


Rental $1.50. S, J, E 
The story of Dr. Goldber : ~ 


pellagra, He overcomes hostility and intolerance and wins his point. A 
k calm answer to anti-Semitic feeling against the Jewish scientist. 
a War... U.S. Army Film Communique #12. (20 min.) Brandon 
ilms. 


, Rental Service $1. S, J 
Cartoon sequence of a medici 


#001 ne man trying to sell race and religious 
Prejudice to a crowd. Both stimulating and amusing. 
he World We Want To Live In (10 min.) National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 


a . Rental $1.50. S, LE 
escribes through the playing of three children, the wholesale oppression 
of minorities 


; by dictators, and indicates some of the racial prejudices 
which have developed in the United States, 


DIRECTORY 
American F il 


Bran don m Centre, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, N. Y. C. 


Briti Films, 1600 Broadway, B. T, Ç, 
tes sete of Information, Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 
o 


Visual Education, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


a 37 
Eo 


ger and his successful search for the cause of — 
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Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison SEAS N 
Harmon Foundation, 140 a = rs ` 
f Time, 369 Lexington Avenue, N. x. ©. e 
— of Namal History, 77 Street and G ie ig ae - Pe 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 3 X pa j 
National Film Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Avenue, A ; A ER 
New York University Film wa ig ar dan ae i 
ictorial Films, Inc., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 1N. r. \. 

a Films Custodians, T.F.C., 25 W. 43 Street—BRyant 9-4000. N. Y.C. 
Warner Brothers, 321 W. 44 Street, N. Y, G tintin A 

N.B. There is talk of withdrawing from circulation the O. k ; E 
Some of them are too good to suffer this fate. Perhaps a united plea on the | 
part of film-users may save them. 


FELIX SPER Thomas Jefferson High School 


YOUNG CITIZENS SPEAK UP 


When is a boy old enough to write his first letter to his congress- 
man? Must he wait until he earns his high school diploma or until- _ 


he reaches the ripe old age of twenty-one? l 


We discussed these questions in my American History and civics . 


classes at the beginning of the February, 1945 semester. The boys 
decided that they were old enough right now to express their opinions: 
on the making of governmental policies which would determine the 
nature of the world they would live in all their lives. 

We therefore agreed that whenever a boy encountered a vital prob- 
lem, at home or elsewhere, in whose solution he was interested, he 
would write a letter to his own representative in the government. The 
letter would be written at home. Consultation with parents was con- 
sidered important. Parents were to be encouraged to take part in the 
project. Even the teacher was permitted to write a letter once in a 
while. All letters were to be read in class and mailed from class. It 
was understood that each student had the right to take any position 
on a given problem, as this was the democratic privilege of all 
American citizens. | : 
A VARIETY OF TOPICS. The 131 letters noted in the following 
chart were written by 58 boys and nine parents during the term: 





No. of 
Letter Addressed To Topic Covered Letters 
President Truman Pledging support 8 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt Expressing sympathy at death of the 
- obni aaa, 
58 


ii Daa ae 


Secretary of State Stettinius 





YOUNG CITIZENS mn Ea 
Oe E ET A E E pA 
San Francisco Conference mmm 13 
Argentina l 
i “onalar Wagner and -lease pn L 
SE EE A 
| ear Drafting ballplayers 1 


National Service Bill 
Wallace confirmation 


Bretton Woods rteeemnsenenesensnettbonetsmesencncore 
Increase in post-office salaries... 
Poll-Tax Bill 


Full employment PE 


Demobilization piim 
National Service Bill 


Price control 
Poll tax 
War criminals 
Postal salaries 
Deutsch case 
Veteran rehabilitation 
, FEPC Bill 
Praise for action 
On policy re S 
Social securi 
Vivisection 
Ives-Quinn Bill 


Ctoenseteaneess stovececeseascenseteeses 


ner emceseruasrevesseeteseernssseeses 


9 


Own congressman 
` a succunessonsstecseereserssccentesseccen 
soeuaneouseenneneunenmnsenneenssseceseeessaveneseeccanveee---. 


“nuteresunatenestesstwaaee cnseeeensevepetennsceasoasetens 
SAmaenermeeuneeestansiusoneventeseomentesetessssernesensne 


nenenocscantecetwmnatemerrsenseans 


Soeneneueceuaeetusssonesuseteuagrenesesecurmaneen 
DA s 
ty Mmmeemresesamessessssseressrensaasosesassessnsnsnsmenn 


P its 


Governor Dewey 


Own State Senator. Ives-Quinn Bill eer ee 
Own Assemblyman Ives-Quinn Bill E | 
Teachers’ salaries Se 
ng _ Subway fares seen 
Mayor 


A suggestion 
Transportation -DOREA Se 


On local park Fe 

Pledging support ra 

On punishment of war criminals 

Praising “Watchtown for 
Tomorrow” 


Borough President 

Park Commissioner 

Admiral Nimitz 

War Criminals Commission 
aramount Studios- 





aa ar WOM Nee Ne ee O o N A M ee NON Ow 


Brooklyn Dodgers Hiring of Negro ballpiayer Soum. 
o Newspapers In praise 
Disagreement 


E 
On G. I. Bill of Rights. 
On Security Conference en ae 


On metric system EA tlie 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION. In my opinion the project was of 
sTeat value. It proved, as no amount of lecturing could, that ours is 
$ Sovernment not only “of the people” and “for the people” but also 
by the people.” For the 58 boys it helped bridge the gap between 
EPO 
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the academic classroom and the real world. Instead . bers an 
about the duty of each good citizen to pa patel a 5 
i ir l 
ity and in law-making, we went ahead @ 
i- Maara far hadrah on the value of the project aay sn m 
they had learned that their future was in their own hands, y 


could not “let George do it” if+they wanted a world of peace and 


plenty in which to live. They thought they and their m ma 
keep on writing letters to their elected representatives l rad : 
cidentally, these students knew the names of their representa y 
the end of the term. 


REPLIES. The boys received 40 replies to their letters. a aa 
were read in class and a bulletin exhibit of answers was po er z 
the school corridor. Of course, there were several ae mol rk 
Admiral Nimitz’s reply thrilled all of us and was + i i: 
school newspaper and in the New York S un. Senator i r seni 
on a letter received from a boy to a colonel in the army. The colo 

sent the student an answer and forwarded the original letter to an- 


other officer who also wrote to the student. In fact, each answer was - 


read with pride by the recipient and was a step forward to active 


citizenship. Failure to receive a reply was duly noted. One boy wrote 


on his term report, “I didn’t receive any answer yet, but I’m still 
hopeful! Very hopeful!” a FX 
With more of our young citizens learning to speak up on vital 
matters, our country may well be hopeful of its future. 
MEYER CASE 


A PRACTICAL PROGRAM FOR SLOW LEARNERS 
The C.R.M.D. classes in P.S. 83 ‘Manhattan consist of boys who 


come from Puerta Rican, Negro and Italian homes—Puerta Rican - 


predominating. The chronological ages range from 12-6 to 16-9; the 


I.Q.’s from 50 to 75. Forty-four boys make up the group, which is 
divided into two sections. 


More than 75% of the group have language difficulties, since 
but four members have foreign-language backgrounds, The child o 


Puerta Rican origin shows more facility with his native tongue than © 


with English. The majority converse with one another in Spanish. 


COMPOSITION OF C.R.M.D. CLASSES, A large number of 
60 | 





Brooklyn Technical High School 


i 


‘awyer to artist. Obvious] 


they should abandon thei 
and requirements for thei 
Or jobs within their atta 





SLOW LEARNERS _. 


these boys are emotionally distur 
economic | 


bed. Their homes are on a low socio- 
evel, As a result of t 


ocially constructive channels, but are also 
feeling of “worth” and a sense of belong- 
ome and community. 


A CORE CURRICULUM. With the 
of Mr. Wiener, Principal of P.S. 83, ac 
the core: “Finding and Holdin 
tered about this core. 


striving to give the boys a 
ing to their class, School, h 


permission and cooperation 
urriculum was built around 
g a Job.” All class activity was cen- 


teachers make a survey 
ys meet their individual and com- 
mon needs, the teachers had to do the following: 


1. Give them some idea of their own abilities and 
abilities to the world at work, 
2. Help the boys to evaluate their 


3. Assist them in d 
vidual aptitude. 


4. Develop an awareness of the existence of the labor pyramid. 
a. Base of Ppyramid—unskilled labor i 
b. Center of pyramid—semi-skilled labor 
c. Apex of pyramid—skilled labor 
5. Explain why the boy is limited to certain jobs. 
6. Guide him to 
similar to his own, 


7. Plan activities that will develop special abilities and interests that 
will be useful to him on the job. 


application of such 


vocational assets and liabilities. 
iscovering those fields most suitable for their indi- 


$ 


CES. In questioning the pupils on their 
, the choices ran from policeman, engineer, 
y, in reference to their vocational interests, 
The first problem was to show them why 
r mistaken preferences, The qualifications 
r choices were listed alongside qualifications 
inment, The boys were able to see that they 


6] 


OCCUPATION AL CHOI 
Occupational aspirations 


beggars were choosers.” 


heir insecure feelings, lack of experi- - 


jobs where the workers have interests and tastes ` 
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` 


jobs i ir choice, 
were not equipped to prepare for jobs in “ety r — 
However, they still refused to accept jobs chos 


A JOB COMMITTEE. A committee on jobs was 1 bo whats 
protest, pupils visited neighborhood stores and a aft ( tates 
boys could be employed part-time; (2) what wages w i i agar 
jobs were available; and (3) what the usual uont A = ata 
Other pupils were urged to bring in bahn from K a = oa 
S 
. Job openings were pooled by ot asse 
bulletin i in the manner of “The Sixth Avenue Employment 
Office.” 


RESULTS OF EMPLOYMENT. Through this procedure a few 
boys were actually placed in jobs. In time some quit and others were 


fired. The boys brought their problems to class. In most cases they » 


felt that the employer “demanded too much of them for the little 
money offered.” The group was disgruntled and disgusted. They felt 
it was not the task of the school to help them find work. “I want 
real school work from a book,” they’d remark. 


FOLLOW-UP. Nevertheless, an attempt was made to duplicate 
the work-a-day atmosphere of the store or shop in the classroom. 
Both rooms were decorated with illustrations of various occupations, 
Job analyses and job descriptions of occupations CommenigUate win 
their mental ability were prepared. This material was the “basic 

reader. English activities were also an outgrowth of this work. 


Gradually occupational orientation in itself appeared spiritless. 
No substitute for job placement was discovered. The teachers went 


out into the field and contacted the personnel managers of large | 


restaurants, laundries, department stores, hotels and factories. The 
existence of the large reservoir of labor was pointed out, a reservoir 
from which could be drawn materia] needed to fill vacancies in their 


enterprises, Furthermore, the teachers would help train the boys for 
the specific tasks. The pros 


boys a trial. 


PREPARATION AND PRACTICE. On returning to the respec- 


tive classroom pupils engaged in a round table discussion, The boys 
were excited about working “Downtown.” The work in class took on 
an added significance. Ther 
62 


pective employers were willing to give the | 


e was a definite need to know what the’ 


SLOW LEARNERS 


ine Were. for specific jobs that boys were plan- 
a r, Cy were iven TONE : Sos 
social security fom g Practice in filling out applications, 


and employment certificates, 
Some boys felt that they wer 


, with the result 


that the teachers and pupils decided to gO as a group. 


EXPLORATORY TRIPS. The teachers planned trips to the 
establishments of Prospective employers, The boys were addressed 
by the personne] manager 


S as to what the companies had to offer. 
Then those boys who wanted jobs were interviewed by a member of 


t as was the case. On every occasion the 
nd observed the men at their various jobs. 


EXCHANGING EXPERI 
discussed and recorded co 
experience charts made g 


group visited the plant a 


ENCES. On the return to school, pupils 
nstructive experiences of the trip. These 


ood reading material, The “new workers” 
were always interested in knowing what amount their pay 


would contain each week. Arithmetic was based on th 
lems presented by the class, 


PRESENT PICTURE. Today, all the boys who are eligible for 
part-time work are employed. If they make a good adjustment they 
are encouraged to transfer to full-time jobs. They find employment 
in occupations which are mostly of the unskilled and semi-skilled 
variety, requiring little if any industrial or academic training. They 
are employed as dishwashers and bus boys in restaurants; as delivery 
oys and stock boys in stores; as messengers in offices; and as 
machine operators in manufacturing and mechanical industries when 
eligible under the labor law. 

Every Friday is “Job Clinic” day. The boys present their problems 


and complaints to the class. The teachers plan the following week’s 
8uldance Periods around these complaints. 


EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES. Thus, this type of curriculum 
bridges the gap between the school and the job. These under 
Privileged boys are getting (a) a feeling of confidence and impor- 

na 
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tance; (b) the experience of being a wage ain = sand fel 
he ä 
about the city, of dining out; and (c) a sense o 
a respected member of his school and community. In short, they are 
making a wholesome adjustment to society. 
F. GOLDMAN AND A. FERRAINO 


THREE SOCCER CLINICS 


Soccer is definitely on the upswing in this country. This grand 
sport, which is played in over 55 countries throughout the world, and, 
draws audiences of over 100,000 in England, Scotland, Argentina, 
and Brazil, is beginning to attract so many youngsters and high 


school boys, that soon the present facilities available for seeing and 


playing this exhilarating game will have to be enlarged. ; 
Great numbers of Americans may have been first introduced to 


soccer in their preliminary military training, for it was used as an’ | 


excellent physical conditioner by the Army, Navy, and Aviation 
branches of the Service. Many of our GI’s travelling to all parts of 
the world, and seeing soccer played everywhere have returned with 
an increased interest in a game which can draw such large audiences. 


Certainly soccer must have “something” if it can do this. The answer . 


may be in that it is so simple to play and so fascinating to watch. 
That it is a wide-open fast-moving game, which gives the small man 
the same advantages as the big fellow, may account for its universal 
popularity. 


INCREASING POPULARITY. At the present time in New York 
City there are about as many public high schools playing soccer as 
football. The private schools, too, have shown a great interest in 
soccer and many of them have teams. In addition there are thousands 
of junior and senior high school boys playing soccer on teams 
sponsored by private clubs and sports associations. All these organi- 
zations find representation guidance, help and encouragement in the 
New York State Soccer Football Association, which is an amateur, 
non-profit making organization, devoted to the development and 


advancement of soccer activities. New junior and juvenile teams, 


composed of boys from the ages of 10 to 18, have been springing up 
like mushrooms, all over the country. Many professional and top- 


~ 2 amateur teams have been sponsoring and equipping junior 


P.S. 83. 


oe -rh 


-instruction in the fundame 





THREE SOCCER CLINICS 


teams as q means of d r 
e f e 
soccer material, The Police aut Sarn Poy daio excell eny 


soccer in New Your's : thletic League is beginning to take up 
pr mle y. it soon became evident that many of these 

© game of soccer would be in need of some expert 
Ntals and advanced skills of the game 
ere already receiving from their coaches 
nics have served this purpose in other 
er? It was with the purpose of capturing 


ccer, and directing that interest along the 
ays that the idea 


beyond that which they w 
and managers, Sports cli 


proper educational pathw 
Soccer Clinics was develo 


SOCCER CLINICS. Dr. Fr 
Commerce High School, 
building with its 
central location 


graciously consented to the use of the 
large gymnasiums for this educational purpose. Its 
: and easy access from all parts of the city made 
Commerce an ideal location. The P.S.A.L. through its secretary, Mr. 
Rowland Patterson, agreed to act as official sponsor, and delegated 
Mr. Max Pincus, chairman of its Soccer Committee, as its repre- 
sentative, Saturday mornings, Starting at 10 A.M. was selected as the 
best time of the week, and the dates of September 22, September 29, 
and October 6, 1945, were agreed upon as those most likely to be of 
Sreatest benefit to players and coaches alike, The first soccer clinic 
on the morning of September 22, 1945, started off before a large 
crowd of enthusiastic youngsters ranging between the ages of 10 and 
18, together with many coaches of high schools, private schools, and 
amateur soccer teams—all of whom appeared eager for the knowl- 
edge to be presented about their favorite game. At 10 A.M. the 
Proceedings officially began with a few introductory remarks by 

r. Max Pincus, Chairman of the P.S.A.L. Soccer Committee, as 
formal sponsor of the three clinics. He was soon followed by Dr. 
G. Randolph Manning, President of the N.Y.S.S.F.A., whose words 
of greeting and encouragement furthered the initial launching of this 
Sports endeavor, The complete program for the three clinics as 
Conducted follows: 


85 


of conducting several — 


ank J.. Arnold, acting-principal of | 
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Time 
10 A.M. 


4 
10:02 


10:05 


10:30 


11:15 


11:30 


11:45 


12 :00 


Time 
10 A.M, 


E 
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Opening Soccer Clinic 
—— mber 22, 1945 n. 
a a Mr. Max Pincus, Chairman of the Soc- 
cer Committee of the P. S. S. A. L. ; s 
* TI—Greetings—By Dr. G. Randolph Manning, President of the 
New York State Soccer Football Association l 
II1I—Fundamentals of Kicking—By Mr. Peter Renzulli, Chairman 
of the Junior Movement of the N.Y.S.S.F.A. 
. The simple instep kick 
. Avoidance of toe-kicking 
Outside-of-foot kick 
. Inside-of-foot kick 
. Pivot instep kick 
. Volley-kick 
. Drop kick 
. Dead ball kicking l 
Over-head_ kicking | 
1V—Preliminary Team Organization—By Mr. Simon Yudell, Soc- 


SrOMmMoOND> 


cer Coach of Lafayette High School, 1944 City Cham- 


pions À 
A. Team fundamentals 
B. Coaching problems and solutions 


V—Fundamentals of Trapping—By Mr. Clark, Soccer Coach of- 


Thomas Jefferson High School, N. Y. C. 
A. With sole of foot , 
B. With relaxed leg 
C. With stomach or chest 
D. With two feet 
VI—Soccer Injuries—By Mr. Lester Barckman, Soccer Coach of 
the High School of Science, N. Y. C. 
A. Prevention of injuries—safety precautions 
B. Proper treatment for common soccer injuries 
VII—Team Play—By Mr. Erno Schwarcz, Manager of the New 
York Americans, Professional Soccer Team 
A. Attack 
B. Defense 
C. Coaching suggestions 
VIII —Exhibition of Soccer Equipment—By Soccer Sport Supply 
Company 
A. Soccer shoes from Brazil 
B. Soccer balls from Brazil and Argentina 
C. Soccer posters, certificates, medals, cups, etc. 
D. Soccer shirts, shorts, stockings, etc. 


Second Soccer Clinic 
Saturday, September 29, 1945 


I—Opening remarks—By Dr, G. Randolph Manning, President of 
the N.Y.S.S.F.A. | 


THREE SOCCER CLINICS one 
ania — ~<a ee | 


10:05 


10:30 


11:15 


11 :30 


11:45 


12:00 


Time 


10 A.M. 


10:05 


VII—Presentation of pla 





II—Soccer Ball Control—By Mr. Erno Schwarcz, Manager of the 
New York Ameri 


cans, Professional Soccer Team 
A. Ball on a String 


B. Shooting ; 
C. Methods of keeping th 


HI—Scoring plays of the center-forward—By- Mr, George Barr, 


Captain of the Brookhattans, National Professional 
Champions of the U. S., 1944 


. Facing the goal 

Back to the goal 

Feinting the fullback out of position 
- Dribbling post defense 

` Overhead kicking, post defense, etc. 


IV—Dribbling and Feinting—By Mr. Jim Santry, Most Valuable 


Player of the Metropolitan Soccer League, Season of 1944 
A. Dribbling drill 


B. Dribbling against passive resistance 
C. Tricks in dribbling 
D. Feinting 


V—Fundamentals of Heading—By Mr. Clark, Soccer Coach of 


Thomas Jefferson High School, New York City 
A. Heading the ball forward 


B. Heading the ball backwards 

C. Heading the ball sidewards 

D. Development of neck muscles—correct timing 
VI—Exercises for Soccer—By Mr. Lester 

at the High School of Science, N. Y. C. 

A. Prevention of common soccer injuries 

B. Calisthenics and mat-work 

C. Tumbling and drills 


e ball low 


HOOD > 


ques to most valuable players in each 
league for 1944. Donated by the “Soccer News” official 
organ of the N.Y.S.S.F.A. 


Third Soccer Clinic 


Saturday, October 6, 1945 
I—Greetings—By Mr. Harry Kraus, Secretary of the N.Y.SS. 
F.A. 


lII—Fundamentals of tackling—By Mr. Pete Renzulli, chairman 
of the Junior Movement of the N.Y.S.S.F.A. 
A. One-leg tackle 
B. Two-leg tackle 
C. The sole-of-the-foot tackle 
D. The pivot tackle 
E. Charging 
F. Obstructing 


67 


Barckman, Soccer Coach 
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10:30 III—Suggestions from the Referee—By Mr. Phillip Fox, Outstand- 
ing referee of International Soccer Matches 
A. Common errors of high school players 
B. Gentlemanly conduct on the field of play 
C. Good sportsmanship 
D. Playing the whistle 
10:45 e SOSTE for Goal-keepers—By Mr. Stephen Rozborro, 
Goalie of the Brookhattans, 1944, National Professional 
Champions of the U. S. Recipient of most valuable player, 
. Correct stance pz 
. Catching the ball | 
Anticipation—position play  - 
. Tipping, diving, punching the ball 
Dodging, bouncing the ball 
. When to come out of goal 
11 :00 V—Suggestions for Fullbacks—By Mr. Al Abajian, fullback of 
the Brooklyn Hispanos, Professional Soccer Team, Grad- 
uate of James Monroe High School 
A. Correct method of taking goal-kicks 
B. Covering the opposing center-forward 
C. Tricks of the fullback 
11:15 VI—Suggestions for Halfbacks—By Mr. Richard Miller, Halfback 


MONE 


“ 


Fry 


of the N. Y. Americans, Professional Soccer Team, Grad- 


uate of Thomas Jefferson High School 
. Attack—follow the forwards 
. Defense—help the fullbacks 
Position play 
. Correct throw-in 
Vil—Suggestions for Forwards—By Mr. Harold Jayson, Soccer 
Coach, Fieldston School, N. Y, C. 
. Outsides positional play 
Insides positional play 
Center forwards positional play 
Team work 
Scoring tricks 
Corner kicks—positions 
12:00 = ViII—Concluding remarks— 
A. Certificates of attendance for all 
clinics 
B. Free booklets of instructions 
U.S.S.F.A. 7 


NWP 


11:30 


moO Wp 


to all players—donated by 


CONTRIBUTIONS. Although this Program was far from perfect, 


it had many desirable features, All the f 
were taught. Suggestions for each 
performers, Problems of organiz 
me and offense were prese 


position were given by outstanding 
ing a team, and team play both on 
nted and valuable coaching hints 


- pleasure of presenting the progra 





~ Soccer clubs. Man 


those attending all three 


undamentals of the game 





THREE SOCCER CLINICS 
ie S T a 


ie the inculcation of proper ideals of 
ntlemanl . 
were valuable contributions y conduct on the athletic field 


? 


motivated by a Philosophy of “learning by doing.” Many of the 
youngsters were called up from the audience to help demonstrate 
a particular point and incidentally to learn a new skill. 

PLANS FOR FUTURE. Admis 
and about 700 students, coaches, 
Each person registered his name, 
entered. Attendance was good, despi 
papers follow the policy of practi 


sion for all three clinics was free, 


address, school, or team as he 
te the fact that the big city news- 
cally ignoring soccer. I had the 
m of the soccer clinics over radio 
attendance came from the tickets 


ublic and some private high schools 
together with those mailed out to junior and juvenile 


station W.W.R.L. Most of the 


and programs mailed out to all p 
in the city, 


| y schools were represented. Those who attended 
the three clinics will receive a beautiful certificate of attendance as 


testimony thereof, and as an encouragement for attendance at future 
clinics. It is planned to repeat and improve the soccer clinic each 


year. A follow-up will be made by sending out to all soccer clubs 
free booklets of 


enough quantity to place one in the hands of each new soccer player. 
The United S 1 


tates Soccer Football Association is furthering this 
Project. Books will be sent to the managers or coaches of each club 
Or team. 


ADVANTAGES OF SOCCER. In conclusion I would like to 
Present an argument for soccer as a game to be played in all junior 
and senior high schools. The game is easy to learn. There are only 

rules. Larger crowds can view the game with ease, because the 
l quickly moves from one part of the field to the other, It it a 
ast, outdoor wide-open game, that calls for lots of running, ball- 
Control, and team work. The small man can easily overcome with 
Skill the disadvantages of size. The expense of equipping and run- 
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and soccer enthusiasts attended. - 
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ning a soccer team are small as compared with other team Toe 
such as football or baseball. A squad of about 18 can be completely 


equipped for about $250 as a starter. After that about $100 per 
season will maintain a team with new balls, repairs and replacement 


of equipment. The game is practically accident-free. As a game | 
played throughout the world it presents an ideal means of creating | 
good will among all nations, and acts as an international language | 


of sport, cementing together in good fellowship all adherents of the 


game. As a physical conditioner, the military services found it to be’. 


among the best. | 


Finally, as director, organizer, and master of ceremonies for these — | 
three soccer clinics, I was privileged to participate in a wholesome, ` 


athletic venture which had many educational and social values.. 
ALLEN TowBIN 


_ ENLIVENING THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


The following teaching suggestions for teachers of English were 


i 


found in The American Agriculturist magazine for January and 


August, 1859. 
1. Abbreviations: 


A.B. or B.A., signifies Bachelor of Arts (not hearts). It is only — 


given to those who have completed the full course of study in a 
regular college. B.S., meaning Bachelor of Science, is sometimes 
given to those who go through a partial course of study, mainly 
of the natural sciences and mathematics. 


A.M. or M.A., signifies Master of Arts, an honorary title usually 


given to those who have completed a collegiate course, and fol- 


lowed literary pursuits—and behaved themselves three years after- 
wards. This degree is sometimes conferred as a mark of honor 


upon those who have not been through college, but who have dis- 


tinguished themselves in literary pursuits. This and the preceding 
title are often conferred upon 


unworthy persons, from interested 

motives, A.M. also signifies Anno Mundi, that is, in the year of 

the world. It also signifies Ante M eridian, that is, before mid-day. 

[The latest definition we have heard for A.M. is “After Money.” 
2. Comparison of Adjectives: 

“My dearest Maria,” wrote 


1 a quite affectionate husband to his 
wife, a strong-minded woman, 
70 
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She wrote him back, “Dearest, let 





HEALTH INSTRUCTION . | 


a 
Our grammar or your morals. You address me, 
-E 

ria. Am I to suppose you have other ‘dear 


me correct either y 


‘My dearest M a 
Marias? ” 


3. Vocabulary Study : 
OSSIFICATION 


a and PETRIFACTION -—Figuratively speak- 
ng, when a man’s heart OSSIFIES, that is, turns to BONE, he dies at 
once; but if it PETRIFIES, that is, turns to STONE, he invariably lives 

too long for any useful purpose. | 


4. Letter Writing: 


A man who had complained much of the want of eddication in 
the schoolmaster, kept his son from the school to work a couple of 


days, and sent him with the following excuse for absence: “Kept- 
uhumsortintaters.” : 


5. Semantics: 


“Sir: Your account has been standing for two years, T must 
have it settled immediately.” Reply, “Sir: things do usually settle 
by standing. I regret that my account is an exception. As it has 


been STANDING so long, suppose you let it RUN a while.” 
SAMUEL BECKOFF 


USING THE RADIO IN HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


The American School of the Air of the Columbia Broacasting 
System offers a variety of programs of value for the teaching of 
health. b 

` Some suggestions for utilizing these programs follow. Th 
be assigned to the class as 


up by a class discussion 


ey may 
a whole for home listening to be followed 
or quiz, Or the assignment to listen and 
report back to the class may be delegated to a few individuals. 

inally, a committee may be designated to reproduce the program 
in a class in a dramatic way. f 

These radio programs provide an obvious opportunity for enrich- 
ing the course in health instruction. The possibilities for cutting 
across subject-matter fields and integrating the students’ thinking are 
natural outcomes of this out-of-school experience, 

Each student of this school was provided with a mimeographed 
schedule of the programs as shown below. This list is selective, 
indicating only such programs as are related to health instruction, 


n 
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HEALTH & RADIO BROADCASTS 


CBS—American School of the Air 


Date 
Wed. 
Dec. 5’ 
Wed. 
Dec. 12 
Wed. 
Dec. 19 
Wed. 
Dec. 26 
Frid. 
Jan. 4 
Thurs. 


Jan. 17 < 


Thurs. 
Feb. 7 


Wed. 
Mar. 20 


Wed. 
Mar. 27 


Frid. 


Mar. 29- 


Thurs. 
Apr. 4 


Wed. 
Apr. 10 
Thurs. 

` Apr. 18 
Wed. 
Apr. 24 


Program 
Thicker than 


Water 
Conquering Pain 
Germs Away 
Check-up, Please 
“Blue Milk” by 

Tarkington 
Uncle Sam’s Health 
Troubled Youth 
Oxygen-Breath 

of Life 
Fruit Fly’s Secret 
“Clara Barton” by 

Pace 
Housing America 
Behave Yourself 
What Price Safety 


Looking Ahèad 


- LESTER BARCKMAN 


ATHLETIC TROPHIES AWARDED TO CITY HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Girls’ Branch of the Public Sc 
announced the winners of the Cit 
year ending June 1945 as follows: 
The Catharine S. Leveric 
a Egerton L. Winthr 


h Trophy was won b 
op Trophy was won by 


Content 
Constituents of 
blood; circulation 


Surgical Anesthesia 


Bacteriology & dis- 
ease; Pasteur, Koch 
Medical Clinics— 
Mayo-Diagnostics 
Problems of a boy’s 
growing up 

Some answers to 
Nation’s Health 
Remedies—Delin- 
quency, Recreation 


Its Uses, Physiolo- 
gical Effects 


Heredity; Genes, 


Chromosomes 


Founder of Ameri- 
can Red Cross 


Housing Need; So- 
cial Planning 


Reflexes, Habits, 
Attitudes 


Auto, Home, Indus- 
trial Safety 


Future of Science, 
Challenge to 
Mankind 


5:00 to 5:30 P.M. 


Hygtene Correlate 
First Aid 
Physiology 


Health Protection 


‘ Nervous System 


Disease Prevention 
and Control 


Health Status 
Health Protection 


Child Growth and 
development 


Health Protection 
in the Community 


Mental Health 


Respiration, 
Ventilation 


Genetics—Social . 
Hygiene 


This Agency’s help 


in Health Education _ 


Home & Community | 


Health 


Personality Sttudies — 
Nervous System _ . 


Safety & First Aid ` 


Mental Hygiene 
Personality Studies 


High School of Science 


hools Athletic League has 
y-wide Athletic Trophies for the 


y Lafayette High School 
Port Richmond High School 


= Leverich Trophy, Sch 


first thirteen chapters 


OOKS — ae 


The winners are deter 
of girls qualifying for 
Schools with a regis 


mined on the basis of the largest percentage 
All Round Athletic Medals. 


tration of 2,500 girls or over compete for the 


„ “Chools of 2,000 or less compete for the. Win- 
throp Trophy, while sch : 


ools having a registration of between 2,000 


and 2,500 girls may choose the group in which they wish to compete. 
EMILY O’KEEre Dary | 


EE 


(Mrs. Daly is Executive Secretary of the Girls’ P.S.A.L. of New York City.) 


= Books 


Methods of Vocational Guidance with 
, Business Subjects, Gertrude 
pany, 1944, 460pp. | 


Specific Helps for the Teacher of 
Forrester, Boston, D. C. Heath and Com- 


Although a number of recently published 
ciples and practices of vocational education, 
for books which would describe in a detailed way specific methods which high 
school. boys and girls find helpful in planning their careers. Most secondary 
schools in the United States do not employ specially trained 
tional counselors, and Dr. Forrester’s book is directed prima 
improvement of guidance in such schools, 
fortunately more adequately staffed in 
this book many 
teacher to suppl 
selor, 


books have been devoted to prin- 
there has been a continuing need 


rily toward the 
The schools of our own city, 


this respect, will nevertheless find in 
valuable techniques which may be used by the classroom 


ement the services of the regular vocational guidance coun- 


While recognizing that the process of vocational guidance is a complex one 
requiring professionally trained personnel and the cooperation of all the 
Services of the regular school program, and for that matter the agencies 
of the community as well, the book succeeds in pointing out many services 
which the classroom teacher may contribute without special training. 

Dr. Forrester very wisely recognizes that giving pupils information about 
occupations is a basic step in effective vocational guidance. Accordingly, the 
of the book constitute a comprehensive and valuable 
treatment of this fundamental phase of vocational guidance. Techniques 
such as visits to places of employment, motion pictures and film strips, the 
radio, graphic materials, the use of the U.S. Census, and others are described 
in such detail as to be of immediate practical value. An excellent chapter is 
devoted to the important matter of teaching pupils how to investigate occu- 
bations intelligently, Another deals with the techniques of informing pupils 
about Courses, colleges, and schools for further training. Two chapters are 
devoted to the development of an appreciation of interrelations among all 

Orms of work and the contribution of the various occupations to the general 
Sood of society, 


he remainder of the book deals with techniques of counseling placement 


73 
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ET follow-up, and the coordination of community services. These subjects 
are treated much less comprehensively than the earlier material in the book, 
not as a result of underestimating their importance, but rather in recognition 
of the fact that these techniques call for time and previous tráining which 
the average classroom teacher cannot ordinarily be expected to have, 

The last section of the book deals with the coordination of vocational 
guidance and business education and is of particular interest to teachers of 
business subjects. As the subtitle of the book suggests, the book as a whole 
will have greatest value for teachers of business subjects. However, it is 
good reading for teachers of all subjects who are interested (and all teachers 


should be) in the occupational setting in which the subjects they teach will , 


eventually be used. Since the book deals with specific techniques rather than 
general principles, direct carry-over to other subject matter fields is not 
always feasible. To the imaginative teacher interested in vocational guidance, 
however, the book is stimulating and productive. 


Davip G. SALTEN _.. Metropolitan Vocational H. S, — 
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